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In this dialogue the only personages are, Sokrates as an 
elderly num, and Menexenus, a young Athenian of F«nims«ad 
nobla family, whom we have already seen as the th«du«gM. 
intimate friend of Lysis, in the dialogue known under the 
name of Lysis. 

Sokr . — What have you been doing at the Senate-house, 
Menexenus? You probably think that your course 
of education and philosophy is finished, and that you 
• ^ (^^ualified for high political /unctions. Young 
as you are, you aim at exercising command over us 
elders, as your family have always done before you.* 

Menex . — I shall do so, if you advise and allow me, 

Sokrates : but not otherwise. Now, however, I came SdSto of 
to learn who was the person chosen by the Senate ““•**«“* 
to deliver the customary oration at the approaching public 
funeral of the citizens who have fallen in battie. The Senate, 
however, have adjourned the election until to-morrow : but I 
think either Archinus or Dion will be chosen. Sdkr. — ^To die 
in battle is a fine thing in many ways.** He who dies thus 
may be poor, but he receives a splendid funeral : he may be 
of little worth, yet he is still praised in prepared speeches by 
able orators, who decorate his name withjbrilliant encomiums, 
whether deserved or not, fascinating all the hearers: ex- 
tolling us all — not merely the slain warrior, but the city 
collectively, our ancestors, and us the living — so admirably 
that 1 stand bewitched when 1 hear them, and &ncy myself 

* Plai Manex. p. 334 B- 0 . ^ Pki Meaex. p. 335 A-B. 
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a greater, nobler, and finer man than I was before. I am 
usually accompanied by some strangers, who admire A much 
as I do, and who conceive a lofty estimation both of me and 
of the city. The voice of the orator resounds in my ear, 
and the feeling of pride dwells in my mind, for more than 
three days ; during which interval I fancy myself almost in 
the islands of the blest. I hardly come to myself, or recollect 
where I am, until the fourth or fifth day. Such is the force 
of these orators. 

Menex , — You are always deriding the orators, Sokrates.® 
However, on this occasion I think the orator chosen 
will have little chance of success : he will have no 


time for preparation, and will be obliged to speak 
iff^pramptu. Sokr . — ^Never fear : each of these omtors 
•Sf* bas harangues ready prepared. Besides, there is no 
difficulty here in speaking impromptu. If indeed 
todoio. purpose were to praise the Athenians in Pelo- 

ponnesus, or the Peloponnesians at Athens, an excellent orator 
would be required to persuade or to give satisfaction. But 
when he exhibits before thp very hearers whom he praises, 
there is no great difficulty in appearing to be a good speaker.** 
Menex. — Indeed ! What ! do you think you would be com- 
petent to deliver the harangue yourself, if the Senate were to 
elect you? Sokr. — Certainly: and it is no wonder that I 
should be competent to speak, because I have learnt rhetoric 
from Aspasia (an excellent mistress, who has taught many 
eminent speakers, and among them Perikles, the most illus- 
trious of all), and the harp from Konnus. But any one else, 
even less well-trained than me — instructed in music by 
Lamprus, and in rhetoric by Antiphon — would still be fully 
competent to succeed in praising Athenians among Athenians. 
Menex . — What would you have to say, if the duty were im- 
posed upon you ?® JSokr . — Probably little or nothing of my 
own. But it was only yesterday that I heard Aspasia going 
through a funeral harangue for this very occasion : partly 
suggestions of the present moment, partly recollections of 




* Flat. {Ifenex. p. 235 C. *Af 2 trb as being a true remark bj 
irpo9wal(0i$y S X^icparts, rol$ — V 'Eirira^, Bhetorio, i, O, 

< Plat Menex. p. 235 D. p. ’ ^ ^ 
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past matters which had occurred to her when she composed 
the fimSral harangue delirered by Perikles. Menex. — Could 
you recollect what Aspasia said ? 8okn — I should be much 
to blame if I could not. I learnt it from herself, and was 
near being beaten because I partly forgot it. Menex. — Why 
do you not proceed with it, then ? Sokr, — I fear that my 
instructress would be displeased, if I were to publish her 
discourse. Menex, — Do not fear that, but proceed to speak. 
You will confer the greatest pleasure upon me, whether what 
you say comes from Aspasia or from any one else. Only pro- 
ceed. Sokr, — But perhaps you will laugh me to scorn, if I, 
an elderly man, continue still such work of pastime.^ Menex . — 
Not at all : I beseech you to speak. Sokr. — Well, I cannot 
refuse you. Indeed, I could hardly refuse, if you requested 
me to strip naked and dance — since we are here alone.^ 

Sokrates then proceeds to recite a funeral harangue of some 
lenffth, which continues almost to the end.** When Hanmgtwj 

o ^ r^cil^d by 

he concludes — repeating his declaration that the sokrties. 
harangue comes from Aspasia — Menexenus observes. By 
• Zeus^ Sokrates, Aspasia is trulj enviable, if she, a woman, 
is competent to compose such discourses as that. 

Sokr. — If you do not believe me, come along with me, and 
you will hear it from her own lips. Menex. — I have compument* 
often been in company with Aspasia, and I know 
what sort of person she is. Sokr. — Well then, don’t finished both 

, * to the hfr- 

you admire her ? and are you not grateful to her for i^a^e 
the harangue ? Menex. — I am truly grateful for the 
harangue, to her, or to him, whoever it was that prompted 
you : and most of all, I am grateful to you for having recited 
it. Sokr. — Very good. Take care then that you do not betray 
me. I may perhaps be able, on future occasions, to recite to 
you many other fine politiced harangues from her. Menex . — 
Be assured that I will not betray you.^ Only let me hear 
them. Sokr. — I certainly will. 

The interval between these two fragments of dialogue is 
filled up by the recitation of Sokrates: a long funeral 

* Plato, Menex. p. 236 C. f Plat Menex. pp. 23A C, 236 0 . 

^ Plat Menex. pp. 236 C, 249 0 . 

B 2 
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harangue in honour of deceased warriors, whom the city 
8iippoaedp»- diiocts to bo thus Commemorated. The juried is 
supposed to be not long after the peace concluded 
KuawdM. by Antalkidas in 387 B.c. That peace was imposed 
upon Sparta, Athens, and the other Grecian cities, by the 
imperative rescript of the Persian king : the condition of it 
being an enforcement of universal autonomy, or free separate 
government to each city, small as well as great.* 

It had been long the received practice among the Athenians 
Coatom of to honouT their fallen warriors from time to time by 
^^ftbout public funeral, celebrated with every de- 

monstration of mournful respect: and to appoint 
one of the ablest and most dignified citizens as 
poaed”^"^ public orator on the occasion.*^ The discourse de- 
tom or livered by Perikles, as appointed orator, at the end 

of the first year of the Peloponnesian war, has been 
immortalised by Thucydides, and stands as one of the 
most impressive remnants of Hellenic antiquity. Since the 
occasion recurred pretty often, and since the orator chosen was 
always a man already conspicuous,* we may be sure that there* 
existed in the time of Plato many funeral harangues which are 
now lost : indeed he himself says in this dialogue, that distin- 
guished politicians prepared such harangues beforehand, in 
case the choice of the citizens should fall upon them. And 
we may farther be sure, amidst the active cultivation of rhe- 
toric at Athens — that the rhetorical teachers as well as their 
pupils, and the logographers or paid composers of speeches, 
were practised in this variety of oratorical compositions not 
less than in others. We have one of them among the re* 
maining discourses of the logographer Lysias : who could not 
actually have delivered it himself (since he was not even a 
citizen)— nor could ever probably have been called upon to 
prepare one for delivery (since the citizens chosen were 
always eminent speakers and ix)litician8 themselves, not 
requiring the aid of a logographer)— but who composed it as 
a rhetorical exercise to extend his own celebrity. In like 

* Beerespectinetheoharactorofthe ! k Thucyd. li. 34. 

of AntallddaB, and the manner * Thncyd. ii 14. h$ 

I niiiohito conditions were executed, * ' 

my History of Greece, chap. 76. 
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manner we find one among the discourses of Demosthenes, 
though of very doubtful authenticity. The funeral discourse 
had thus come to acquire an established type. Rhetorical 
teachers had collected and generalised, out of the published 
harangues before them, certain led commmies, religious, patri- 
otic, social, historical, or pseudo-historical, &c., suitable to be 
employed by any new orator.™ All such hei were of course 
framed upon the actual sentiments prevalent among the 
majority of Athenians; furnishing eloquent expression for 
sympathies and antipathies deeply lodged in every one’s 
bosom. 

The funeral discourse which we read in the Menexenus is 
framed upon this classical model. It dwells, with 
emphasis and elegance, upon the patriotic common- 
places which formed the theme of rhetors generally, 

Plato begins by extolling the indigenous character 
of the Athenian population ; not immigrants from 
abroad (like the Peloponnesians), but bom from the very soil 
^ of Attica which, at a time when other parts of the earth 
produced nothing but strange ailimals and plants, gave birth 
to an admirable breed of men, as well as to wheat and barley 
for their nourishment, and to the olive for assisting their 
bodily exercises.® Attica was from the beginning favoured by 
the Gods ; and the acropolis had been an object of competi- 
tion between Athene and Poseidon.? She w^as the common 
and equal mother of all the citizens, who, from such commu- 
nity of birth and purity of Hellenic origin, had derived the 
attributes which they had ever since manifested — attachment 
to equal laws among themselves, Panhellenic patriotism, and 
hatred of barbarians.** The free and equal political consti- 


jl^isiotel. Rhetoric, i. 5, p. 1360, 
b. 31, i. 9, p, 1367. Dionys. Hal. Ars 
Rhetoric, o. 6, pp. 260267. 

“ Nec enim artibuB inventis factum 
est, ut argumenta inveniremos: Bed 
dicta sunt omnia, antequam praoci- 
perentur: mox ea Bcriptores observata 
et collecta ediderunt” (Quintilian, 
Inst. Or. V. 10). 

“ Plat Henez. pp. 237-245 C. o(t 
ydp n/Aoirtf oM RiiS/ioi oiiJ4 Atyvwrol 
AowmiI &AAoi iroAAol, 


AX* tdrroi 

OVfA 

® Plat. Menex. pp, 237 B, 238 A. 

^ Plat. Menex. p. 237 C. 

Plat Menex. pp. 238 D-239 A- 
2:^5 OD. ^ kyyoUa Jifdat 4 
Itropofjilay 
icol 

. , . 

245 D. SBty icoBttphp rb puaos 
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tution of Athens— called an aristocracy, or presidency of the 
best men, under the choice and approval of the multitude — 
as it was and as it always had been, is here extolled by Plato, 
as a result of the common origin. 

Alluding briefly to the victories over Eumolpus and the 
Amazons, the orator passes on to the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plateea, which he celebrates with the warmth of 
an Hellenic patriot.' He eulogizes the generous behaviour 
of Athens towards the Greeks, during the interval between 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, contrasting it with 
the unworthy requital which she received from Sparta and 
others. He then glances at the events of the Peloponnesian 
wars, though colouring them in a manner so fanciful cmd de- 
lusive, that any one familiar with Thucydides can scarcely 
recognize their identity — especially in regard to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse.® He protests against the faith- 
lessness of Spcirta, towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, in allying herself with the common anti-Hellenic 
enemy — the Great King — against Athens: and he ascribes 
mainly to this unholy alliance the conquest of Athens at the ' 
end of the war/ The moderation of political parties in Athens, 
when the Thirty were put down and the democracy restored, 
receives its due meed of praise : but the peculiar merit 
claimed for Athens, in reference to the public events between 
403 B,c. and 387B.C., is — That she stood alone among Greeks 
in refusing to fraternise with the Persian King, or to betray to 
him the Asiatic Greeks. Athens had always been prompted 
by generous feeling, even in spite of political interests, to 
compassionate and befriend the weak.™ The orator dwells 
with satisfaction on the years preceding the peace concluded 
by Antalkidas; during which years Athens had recovered 

' PJst. Menex. pp. 240-241. towards ^ip^apoi^ as standing feeiuret 

* Si PP* 242^243. in the Athenian character (sect 59- 

243-244. 184). The points touched upon to 

“ Flat. Menex. pp. 244-245. if rn reference to Athens by Isokratos are 
, • - . in the main the same as those l^ught 

rovT fidyov xiyuv out by Plato in the Meuexenus, only 

_ 9 pol 7 it Afl Xiay ptXou that Isokratos makes them subservient 

tctd rov Bipawis. Iso- to a special purpose, that of brin^g 

krates alsa to the Oratio Panegyrica about an expedition agai^ Persia 
(Or. iv), dwella upon this point, as under the joint headshin of BMrta 
weU as on the pronounoea hatred and Athens. ^ ^ 
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her walls and her ships — had put down the Spartan supe* 
riority It sea — and had rescued even the Great King from 
Spartan force.'' He laments the disasters of Athenian soldiers 
at Corinth, through difficulties of the ground — and at Lech- 
SBum, through treachery. These are the latest political events 
to which he alludes.* 

Having thus touched upon the political history of Athens, 
he turns to the surviving relatives — fathers, mothers, coiu<duion 
children, &c. — of the Mien warriors: addressing to ttoatos^- 
them words of mingled consolation and exhortation, 

He adopts the fiction of supposing these exhortations to have 
been suggested to him by the warriors themselves, immedi* 
ately before entering upon their last battle.^ This is the 
mosi eloquent and impressive portion of the harangue. The 
orator concludes by a few words from himself, inculcating on 
the elders the duty of resignation, and on the youth that of 
forward and devoted patriotism. 

That this oration was much admired, not merely during 
the lifetime of Plato but also long after his death, 

' ^we know from the testimony of Qicero ; who informs 
us tfiat it was publicly recited every year on the 
day when the annual funeral rites were celebrated, 
in honour of those citizens collectively who had been slain in 
the service of their country. The rhetor Dionysius ^ recog- 
nises the fact of such warm admiration, and concurs generally 
therein, yet not without reserves. He points out what he 
considers defects of thought and expression — ostentatious 
contrast and balwcing of antithetical clauses, after the 
manner of Gorgias. Yet we may easily believe that the 
harangue found much favour, and greatly extended the re- 
putation of its author. It would please many readers who 
took little interest in the Sokratic dialectics. 

* Plat. Menex. p. 245. tione,qulL^o«e8t Atheniilandarieos, 

* Plat Menex. pp. 245 £, 246 A. qui sint in proliis interfecti : quid sio 

7 Plat Menex. pp. 247-2^. probata eet, ut earn quotannia, nt soia, 

* Plat. Menex. p. 249 A-C. illo die reoitari neoeaae ait” 

* Cioero, Orator. 0. 44, iji. ** At See Plato, Menex. p. 249 B about 
non Thnovdidea, ne ille quidem hand theae yearly Cinereal ritea, and Lyaiaa, 
panllo nugor aoriptor Plato : neo solnm Epitaph, a. So. 

in hia aermonibua, qui di- ^ Dionya. HaL De Adm. Vi Dia in 

onntnr. ubl etiam de indnatrit id Demosth. p. 1027, oompared with Art 
ihoiandiun ftd t -aed in popolari ora- Bhetorio. 0. b, pp. 260-267. 
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When Plato first established himself at Athens as a lec- 
turer (about 386 B.O., shortly after the peace made Antal- 
kidas), he was probably known only by Sokratic dia- 
logues, properly so called : which Dionysius specifies 
both as his earliest works and as his proper depart- 
ment, wherein he stood unrivalled.® In these, his 
opposition to the Khetors and Sophists was pro- 
SrtSfiSSSS claimed : and if, as is probable, the Gorgias had been 
published before that time, he had already declared 
war, openly as well as bitterly, against the whole art 
of Khetoric. But it would be a double triumph for 
his genius, if, after standing fomard as the representative of 
Dialectic, and in that character heaping scornful derision on 
the rival art of Khetoric, as being nothing better than acnere 
knack of juggling and flattery ^ — he were able to show that 
this did not proceed from want of rhetorical competence, but 
that he could rival or surpass the Rhetors in their own 
department. Herein lies the purpose of the Menexenus. I 
agree with Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and some other critics,® 
in thinking that it was probably composed not long after thQ ‘ 
peace of Antalkidas, in competition with the harangue of 
Lysias now remaining on the same subject. Though the 


* Dion;^. HaL De Platon, p. 762, ] 
' rots 
iffxyordrois o\ 

iXKitr^s 

ira2 Bouicv9lSov tcarw/ctvrjf dpcur$fls. 
Compare p. 761, the passage imme- 
diately preoedingf and De Adm. Yi 
Dicendi in Demosthene, pp. 1025- 
1031. 

To many critics Plato appeared sue- 
oessfnl in the figaratWe and meta- 
phorical style — 9€t9>hs srtpl rh rpcwuc^. 
but Dionysius thinks him very inferior 
to Demosthenes even on tMs point, 
though it was not the strongest point 
of D^osthenes, whose main purpose 
^ k\flBwhs hrf^if (P^JonyB. ibid, 
p. 1057). 

^ Isokrates. in his last composition 
(Panathen. Or. xii.), written in very 
old age, shows how keenly he felt the 
aspmions of jealous rivals — Sophists 
lOM successful than himself — who 
publicly complained that he despised 
ihe lessons of the poets, and thought 
no teaching worth navi^ except his 


ahritv^ owa 

K 4 rfop 9 its iyit wdrrwr 
t r&y roioirrwwy icol rdr rt 
rks rS»¥ iWoty sol rks < 
ksrdaas 

ris (sect. 22). That which iso- 
krates complains of these teachers for 
saying in their talk with each other, 
the rhetorical teachers would vehe- 
mently complain of in Plato, when he 
expressed forcibly his contempt for 
rhetoric in the Gorgias and the Phie- 
drus. One way of expressing their 
resentment would be to affirm that 
Plato could not cemipose a regular 
rhetorical discourse; which aimma- 
tion Plato would beat contradict by 
composing one in the received manner. 

® Bee the Einleitung of Schleier- 
macher to his translation of the He- 
nexenus ; also Btallbaum, Ptoleg. ad 
Menex. p. lo, and Westermaan, Ofesch. 
der Beredtsamkeit, seot 66» p. 134% 
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name of Lysias is not mentioned in the Menexenns, yet 
the rivJlry between him and Plato is clearly proclaimed in 
the Platonic Phadrus : and the two funeral harangues go so 
completely over the same ground, that intention6d compe- 
tition on the part of the latest, is the most natural of all 
hypotheses. 

Here then we have Plato exchanging philosophy for " the 
knack of flattery ” — to use the phrase of the Gorgias. MenexenM 
Stallbaum is so unwilling to admit this as possible, 
that he represents the Platonic harangue as a mere 
caricature, intended to make the rhetorical process 
ridiculous. I dissent from this supposition ; as I 
have already dissented from the like supposition of 
the same critic, in regard to the etymologies of the 
Kratylus. That Plato might in one dialogue scornfully de- 
nounce Ehetoric — and in another, compose an elaborate dis- 
course upon the received rhetorical type — is noway incon- 
sistent with the general theory which I frame to myself, about 
the intellectual character and distinct occasional manifesta- 
*iion8^of Plato.' The funeral harangue in the Menexenus 
proves that, whatever he thought about Rhetoric generally> 
he was anxious to establish his title as a competent rhetorical 
composer : it proves farther that he was equal to Lysias in 
the epideiktic department, though inferior to Perikles. It 
affords a valuable illustration of that general doctrine which 
the Platonic Sokrates lays down in the Gorgias — ^That no 
man can succeed as a rhetor, unless he is in full harmony 
of spirit and cast of mind with his auditors ; or unless he 
dwells upon amd enforces sympathies, antipathies, and con- 
victions, already established in their minds.* A first-rate 


' Compare also the majestic picture 
which Plato presents of the ancient 
character ana exploits of the early 
Athenians, in the mythe commenced 
in the Timssus (pp. 23-24), prosecuted 
in the Kritias (pp. 1 13-1 1^ seqq.), but 
left by the author incomplete. 

« Plato, Oorg^, p. 510 C; see 
above, oh. xxiL p. 134. 

This appears to me the real truth, 
subject to very rare exception. But 
I & not think it true to say, as the 
Platonic Sokrates is made to declare 


in the Menexenus, that it is an easy 
matter to obtain admiration when 
you praise Athens among Athenians 
— though Aristotle commends the 
observation. Assuredly Perikles did 
not think so (Thucyd, iL 35). You have 
a popular theme, but unlees you have 
oratorical talent to do justioe to it, yon 
are likely to disappoint and offend, 
especially among auditors like the 
Athenians, accustomed to good speak- 
ing. Compare Plat Kriti^ p. 107 SL 
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oiator like Perikles, touching the chords of cherished national 
sentiment, might hope, by such a discourse as that ^ich we 
read in Thucydides, ‘‘adjecisse aliquid receptae religioni.” ** 
No public orator ever appointed by the Senate to pronounce 
the fimeral harangue, could have expatiated more warmly 
than Plato has here done, upon the excellence of the Athe- 
nian constitution, and upon the admirable spirit which had 
animated Athenian politics, both foreign and domestic. Plato 
falls far short, indeed, of the weight and grandeur, the im- 
pressive distinctness of specification, the large sympathies, 
intellectual as well as popular — with which these topics are 
handled by Perikles in Thucydides : but his eulogy is quite 
as highflown and unreserved. 

In understanding fully the Menexenus, however, wee have 
Oouoqnui to take account, not merely of the harangue which 
fonus the bulk of it, but also of the conversation 
whereby it is commenced and concluded. Plato, 
Rh«. spcakiug always through the mouth of Sokrates, has 
lurangiie It- to invcut somc fictiou excusing the employment of 

■elflaaerioiia, . 

i^i^nded his master in the iinprecedented capacity of public 
orator. What Stallbaum says (in my judgment, 
erroneously) about the harangue — appears to me 
perfectly true about the conversation before and after it The 
introductory observations, interchanged between Sokrates and 
Menexenus, certainly tend to caricature (as Aristophanes* 
does in the Achameis and the Equites) the strong effects pro- 
duced by this panegyrical oratory on the feelings of hearers : 
and to depreciate the task of the orator as nothing better than 
an easy and amusing pastime. To praise Athens among 
Athenians auditors (we are told) is a matter in which few 
speakers can fail to succeed, however poor their abilities. 
Moreover, the great funeral harangue of Perikles is repre- 
sented as having been composed for him by Aspasia*^ — a 


denoe of 
Plato's abf- 


^ To emjploy the itriking expreMion 
of Qainiman 10) resjpecting the 
statue of Zeus at OiTmpia by 

> Aristoph. Acham. 615, Equit 640- 

oomieezaggeratioii of Sokrates, 
hi the eoHoquiafpoirticm of the Ken- 


(215 B.C.) goes 
of Aristophanes. 

^ By tne language of Plato here, 
he seems plainly to bring his own 
harangue into competition not merely 
with that of Lysias but also with that 
of Perikles. But we must not sup- 
pose, for that reason, that heneoetaarily 
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female, though remarkable among her sex — who is extolled as 
holding^he highest place among rhetorical teachers, and is 
introduced here, as Aristophanes introduces her in the 
Achameis, when he is putting a construction of discreditable 
ridicule on the origin of the Peloponnesian war. To make a 
good funeral harangue (Sokrates says) ^ requires little or no 
preliminary preparation ; besides, the Rhetors have harangues 
ready prepared at home. All this persijlage, in harmony with 
the polemics of the Gorgias, derides and degrades the Rhetors 
collectively. But when Plato takes the field against them as 
a competitor, in his own rhetorical discourse, he drops the 
ironical vein, and takes pains to deliver one really good and 
excellent in its kind. His triumph is thus doubled. He tells 
the Rhetors that their business is a trifling and despicable 
one : at the same time showing them that, despicable as it is, 
he can surpass them in it, as he professes to surpass Lysias in 
the Phaedrus.® 

Such I believe to be the scope of the dialogue, looked at 
from Plato’s point of view. In order to find a person 
* suitable in point of age to be desciibed as the teacher 
of Sokrates, he is forced to go back to the past gene- 
ration — that of Perikles and Aspasia. But though 
he avoids anachronism on this point, he cannot avoid the 
anachronism of making Sokrates allude to events long pos- 

haa in view the Periklean harangue Xenophon, (Eoonom. i. 14 ; Cicero de 
which we now read in Thucydides, ii. Inventione, i. 31 : Plutar^, Periklee, 
35*43 : which is the real speech, re- c. 24-32 : also Bergk, De Reliquiu 
port^ and drest up by Thucydides in Comoed. Attic. Antiques, p. 237. 
his own lan^age and manner. Pro- ' Aristoph. Acham. 501. 
bably the Per£klean harangue was 1° The remarks of Dionysius of Hali- 
preserved separately and in other re- kamassus (in the Epistle to On. Pom- 
ports, so that Plato may have known pey about Plato, pp. 754-75S) are weU 
it without knowing tbe history of deserving of attention ; espeotaUy aa 
Thucydides. When I see the extreme he had before him many writers now 
liberty which Plato takes throughout lost, either contemporary with Plato 
his harangue in regard to the history or of the succeeding generation. He 
of the past, I can hardly believe that notices not only Plato’s asperity in 
he ever read Thucydides ; if he ever | ridiculing most of his distinguiwed 
read the history, he certainly disre- j contemporaries, but also his marked 
guarded it altogether, and threw him- | feeling of rivalry against Lysias, 
self rfwl rh wpofraymy 6 r^po¥ rp ‘ yAfi, IIAdrMrof 

^ like the k 9 y 6 ypa^i \ woAAki ^trkf 

of whom Thucydides speaks, i. 21. ' &c. 

Lysias among them, though in a less t See this subject well hmidled in an 
^gree than Plato. Jfischines So- ' instructive Dissertation by M. Lebeau 
mtioos had composed among his I (Stuttgart, 1863, Lysias* Epitanhioa 
dialogues one entitled ’Aowocria. See | als loht erwieeen, pp. 42-46 seq.). 
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tenor to his own death. This anachronism is real, though it 
has been magnified by some critics into a graver de^t than 
it is in truth. Plato was resolved not to speak in his own 
person, but through that of Sokrates. But he is not always 
careful to keep within the limits which consistent adherence 
to such a plan imposes.*^ 

» Groen van Prinsierer (Proaopo- Aechiheit der Platonischen Schriften, 
graphia Platonica, p. 2 1 1 seq .) adverts pp. ‘ 43- 1 48. These critics make light 
tothe carelessness ofPlatoaMut exact of the allusion of Aristotle in the 
chronology. Bhetorio — JU^icpdnis ip ry 

Host of the Platonic critics recognise — which appears to me, I confess, of 
the Menexenus as a genuine Platonic more weight than all the grounds 
dialogue. Ast, however, includes it of suspicion adduced by them to prove 
among the numerous dialogues which the dialogue spurious. The presump- 
he disallows as curious ; and Suckow, tion in favour of the catalogue of 
Steinhart, and Ueberweg, are also in- Thrasyllus counts with them, here as 
dined to disallow it. See Ueberweg, Die elsewhere, for nothing, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


KLEITOPHON. 


The Eleitophon is an unfinished fragment, beginning with a 
short introductory conversation between Sokrates „ 
and Eleitophon, and finishing with a discourse of 
some length, a sort of remonstrance or appeal, ad- 
dressed by Eleitophon to Sokrates ; who makes no reply. 

Some one was lately telling me (says Sokrates) that Elei- 
tophon, in conversation with Lysias, depreciated the con- 
versation of Sokrates, and extolled prodigiously that of 
Thrasymachus. 

Whoever told you so (replies Eleitophon), did not report 

.accurately what I said. On some points, indeed, I .i-^ 

(fid net praise you ; but on other ^ints I did praise 

you. Since, however, you are evidently displeased 

with me, though you affect indifference — and since 

we are here alone — I should be glad to repeat the 

same observations to yourself, in order that you may 

not believe me to think meanly of you. These in- 

correct reports seem to have made you displeased 

with me more than is reasonable. I am anxious to speak to 

you with full freedom, if you will allow it.* 

It would be a shame indeed (rejoins Sokrates), if, when 
you were anxious to do me good, I could not endure to 
receive it. When I have learnt which are my worst and 
which are my best points, I shall evidently be in a condition 
to cultivate and pursue the latter and resolutely to avoid the 
former. 


Hear me then (says Eleitophon). 

As your frequent companion, Sokrates, I have often listened 
to you with profound admiration. I tiiought you superior 
* Plato, Eleitoph. p, 406. 
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to all other epeatcers when you proclaimed yonr usijal strain 
xxiduutkn of tcproof, like the G^d from a dramatic machine, 
**** against mankind.** You asked them, “ Whither are 
you drifting, my friends ? You do not seem aware 

miration for j i in 

uoing wrong when you place all your 
^Tg^frxym aflTections on the gain of money, and neglect to 
iMinlonahip tcach vour sons and heirs the right use of money. 

with ^ , . 1 4* 1 ^ 

You do not provide for them teachers of justice, if 
justic-e be teachable ; nor trainers of it, if it be acquirable by 
training and habit ; nor indeed have you studied the acquisi- 
tion of it, even for yourselves. Since the fact is obvious that> 
while you, as well as your sons, have learnt what passes for a 
finished education in virtue (letters, music, gymnastic), you 
nevertheless yield to the corruptions of gain — how cohies it 
that you do not despise your actual education, and look out 
for teachers to correct such disorder ? It is this disorder, not 
the want of accomplishment in the use of the lyre, which 
occasions such terrible discord, and such calamitous war, 
between brother and brother — between city and city.® You 
affirm that men do wron^ wilfully, not from ignorance 6 t 
want of training : yet nevertheless you are bold enough to say, 
that wrong-doing is dishonourable and offensive to the Grods. 
How can any one, then, choose such an evil willingly ? You 
teU us it is because he is overcome by pleasures : well then, 
that again comes to unwillingness — if victory be the thing 
which every naan wishes : so that, whichever way you turn it, 
reason shows you that wrong-doing is taken up unwillingly, 
and that greater precautions ought to be taken upon the 
subject, both by individuals and by cities.” ^ 

Such, Sokrates (continues Kleitophon), is the language 
^ 9 which I dways 

hear with the strongest and most respectful admira- 
tion. Yon follow it up by observing, that those who 

^ Plato, Kleitoph. p. 407 A. ‘ Plato, Kleitophon, p. 407 B- 0 . 

i ao\ ... ^ Plato, Kleitoph. p. 407 C-D. 

MOlW, 

ftm Mutis TOpi rohs &AXovr ‘ 

Bwart iwertfiiiv rots 

hr\ yLrtxoa^s rpayunis 6^ ipm vol 

rks 
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train their bodies and neglect their minds, commit utingfii 
the misl!&ke of busying themselves about the sub- 
ordinate and neglecting the superior. You farther 
remark, that if a man does not know how to use any 

lUMd by 

object rightly, he had better abstain from using it soknAea. 
altogether : if he does not know how to use his eyes, his ears, 
or his body — ^it will be better for him neither to see, nor to 
hear, nor to use his body at all : the like with any instrument 
or article of property — for whoever cannot use his own lyre 
well, cannot use his neighbour’s lyre better. Out of these 
premisses you bring out forcibly the conclusion — That if a 
man does not know how to use his mind rightly, it is better for 
him to make no use of it : — ^better for him not to live, than to 
live under his own direction. If he must live, he had better 
live as a slave than a freeman, surrendering the guidance of 
his understanding to some one else who knows the art of 
piloting men : which art you, Sokrates, denominate often the 
political art, sometimes the judicial art or justice.* 

These discourses of yours, alike numerous and admirable — 
^showing that virtue is teachable^ and that a man ^ sokratei 
should attend to himself before he attends to other 
objects — I never have contradicted, and never shall SSh 
contradict. I account them most profitable and 
stimulating, calculated to wake men as it were out 
of sleep. I expected anxiously what was to come Sw 
afterwards. I began by copying your style and ask- 
ing, not yourself, but those among your companions ^ 
whom you esteemed the most^ — ^How are we now to understand 
this stimulus imparted by Sokrates towards virtue ? Is this 
to be all ? Cannot we make advance towards virtue and get 
full possession of it? Are we to pass our whole lives in 
stimulating those who have not yet been stimulated, in order 
that they in their turn may stimulate^ others ? Is it not 
rather incumbent upon us, now that we have agreed thus &r, 
to entreat both from Sokrates and from each other, an answer 


* Plato, Kl6itophon,p. 408 A. 
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to the ulterior question, What next ? How are we to set to 
work in regard to the learning of justice ? « If an/ trainer^ 
seeing us careless of our bodily condition, should exhort us 
strenuously to take care of it, and convince us that we ought 
to do so — we should next ask him, which were the arts pre- 
scribing how we should proceed? He would reply — The 
gymnastic and medical arts. How will Sokrates or his friends 
answer the corresponding question in their case ? 

The ablest of your companions answered me (continues 
Kleitophon), that the art to which you were wont to 
allude was no other than J ustice itself. I told him 
iiw, bSb ^ reply — Do not give me the mere name, but tell 
what Justice is.*' In the medical art there are 
two distinct results contemplated and achievedr. one, 
bimaeii keeping up the succession of competent 

physicians — another that of conferring or preserving health ; 
this last. Health, is not the art itself, but the work accom- 
plished by the art. Just so, the builder’s art, has for its 
object the house, which is its work — and the keeping up the 
continuity of builders, whioh is its teaching. Tell me in tha* 
same manner respecting the art called Justice. Its teaching 
province is plain enough — to maintain the succession of just 
men : but what is its working province ? what is the work 
which the just man does for us ? 

To this question your friend replied (explaining Justice) — 
Replies made It is The Advautagcous. Another man near him 
said. The Proper : a third said. The Profitable ; a 
tory* fourth. The Gainful.* I pursued the enquiry by 
observing, that these were general names equally applicable 
in other arts, and to something different in each. Every art 
aims at what is proper, advantageous, profitable, gainf^, in 

* Plato, Kleitophon, p. 408 £. ^ | frfpov, h Bwareu irotciy ^pyo^ 

Jfi rhv ^tcpdniy koI iXKfiXjtvs ‘ 7 , ri rovr6 ; thrt, Odrot 

rh fA«rk rotr^ oJpuu, rh pop Airs- 

trayras rovr^ aM kyBp^ois irp«ucr4oy tcplywro' BkXot rh S4oy Br§pos 

T I Toi ’ . 6 ‘ 

rtXovp. Iiroiqfffiy S , 

H rdyt 6y6fuera T«5r* fertw iy 

fioi rh iyofM fUyo ^ . KvctrtXovrra, tAaAci rk 

rtoii Tif Aiycrm rojovra* AaxA rtphs S, rt rmvra wdyra 
jf Sse, ‘ »f i tA 

Plato, Kkitoph. p. 409 B. rb 8* Ao, 
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its own 8€|parate department: but each can farther describe to 
you what that department is. Thus the art of the carpenter 
is, to perform well, properly, advantageously, profitably, &c., 
in the construction of wooden implements, &c. That is the 
special work of the carpenter’s art: now tell me, what is 
the special work, corresponding thereunto, of the called 
Justice? 

At length one of your most accomplished companions, 
Sokrates, answered me — That the special work None of 
peculiar to Justice was, to bring about friendship expuinwhet 
in the community.*' Bemg farther mterrogated, he work of 
said — That friendship was always a good, never an virtue wee. 
evil : That the so-called friendships between children, and 
betweeil animals, mischievous rather than otherwise, were not 
real friendships, and ought not to bear the name : That the 
only genuine friendship was, sameness of reason and intelli- 
gence : — not sameness of opinion, which was often hurtful — 
but knowledge and reason agreeing, in different persons.^ 
^At this stage of our conversation the hearers themselves 
fell perplexed, and interfered to remonstrate with him ; ob- 
serving, that the debate had come round to the same point 
again. They declared that the medical art also was harmony 
of reason and intelligence : that the like was true besides of 
every other art : that each of them could define the special 
end to which it tended : but that as to that art, or that har- 
mony of reason and intelligence, which had been called 
Justice, no one could see to what purpose it tended, nor 
what was its special work.® 

After all this debate (continues Kleitophon) I addressed 
the same question to yourself, Sokrates — What is Ki«itophon«t 
Justice? You answered — To do good to friends, 
hurt to enemies. But presently it appeared, that 
the just man would never, on any occasion, «do hurt aoiMww«r 

olearlj. 

6. the hearers said) Sn iccU 4 
, . . Upond ris ioTi, Kol Swam td 

r^xrm iccU 

rtlrowd 

8, Ti 


^ Plato, Kleitoph. p. 409 C. 
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Su^wtha ^ would act towards every one 

^ ^ good. It is not once, nor twice, but 

wuinotteu. often and often, that I have endured these per- 
plexities, and have importuned you to clear them up.® At 
last I am wearied out, and have come to the conviction that 
you are doubtless a consummate proficient in the art of stimu- 
lating men to seek virtue ; but that as to the ulterior question, 
how they are to find it — you either do not know, or you will 
not telL In regard to any art (such as steermanship or 
others), there may be persons who can extol and recommend 
the art to esteem, but cannot direct the hearers how to 
acquire it : and in like manner a man might remark about 
you, that you do not know any better what Justice is, be- 
cause you are a proficient in commending it. For my part, 
such is not my opinion. I think that you know, but have 
declined to tell me. I am resolved, in my present embarraiss- 
ment, to go to Thrasymachus, or any one else that I can find 
to help me ; unless you will consent to give me something 
more than these merely stimulating discourses.® Consider me 
as one upon whom your •stimulus has already told. If the 
question were about gymnastic, as soon as I had become fully 
stimulated to attend to my bodily condition, you would have 
given me, as a sequel to your stimulating discourse, some 
positive direction, what my body was by nature, and what 
treatment it required. Deal in like manner with the case 
before us : reckon Kleitophon as one fully agreeing with you, 
that it is contemptible to spend so much energy upon other 
objects, and to neglect our minds, with a view to which all 
other objects are treasured up. Put me down as having 
already given my adhesion to all these views of yours. 
Proceed, Sokrates — I supplicate you — to deal with me as 
Kieh^on I have described ; in order that I may never more 
occasion, when I talk with Lysias, to blame 
you on some points while praising you on others. I 
cboft. But will repeat, that to one who has not yet received 


* Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 A. ToDra 
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the nec^psary stimulus, your conrersation is of in- 
estimable value : but to one who has already been fressw on« 

last entreatj. 

stimulated, it is rather a hmdrance than a help, to 
his realising the full acquisition of virtue, and thus 
becoming happy 


The fmgment called Kleitophon (of which I have given an 
abstract comparatively long) is in several ways re- 
markable. The Thrasyllean catalogue places it first 
in the eighth Tetralogy ; the three other members 
of the same Tetralogy being, Eepublic, Timseus, 

Kritias."* Though it is both short, and abrupt in its {X^the ^ 
closcj^we know that it was so likewise in antiquity : 
the ancient Platonic commentators observing, that 
Sokrates disdained to make any reply to the appeal 
of Kleitophon.** There were therefore in this Tetralogy two 
fragments, unfinished works from the beginning — ^Kleitophon 
and Eritias. 

• ^ We may explain why Thrasyllys placed the Kleitophon in 
immediate antecedence to the Bepublic : because i. It com- 
plains bitterly of the want of a good explanation of Justice, 
which Sokrates in the latter books of the Republic professes 


* Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 E. fiii 

yyitp ‘irportrpap.fA.^vtp (r4 ay$p(^<pf S> 
lU&KpartSj i^ioy cfvcu tow wayrhs (fyjtrwy 


» Diog. L. iii, ^9. The Kleitophon 
also was one of the dialogues selected 
by some students of Plato as proper to 
be studied first of all, Diog. L. iii. 61. 

M. Boeckh observes (ad Platonis 
Minoem, p. ii): — “ Nec minus falsum 
est, quod spurium Glitophontem pleri- 
que omnes mutilatum putant : quern 
exauctorismanibustruncum exoidisse 
inde intelligitur, quod ne vetusti qui- 
dem Platonici philosophi, quibus anti* 
quissima exemplaria ad manum erant, 
habuerunt integriorem. Proolus in 
Timas, i. p. 7. nroAcficubs Si 6 nxa- 
rwyixbt KAttro^wyra oitThy of ertu cTm. 
rodroy 7 ^ 4r 

root, Plan^ ut in Gritili, quern ab 
ipio Platone non abeolutum docet 


Plutarchus in Solone.** 

M. Boeckh here characterises the 
Kleitophon as epurunu, in which 
opinion I do not concur. 

Yxem, in his Dissertation, Ueber 
Platon’s Kleitophon, Berlin, 1846, has 
vindicated the genuineness of this 
dialogue, though many of his argu- 
ments are such as 1 cannot subscribe 
to. 

He shows farther, that the first idea 
of distrusting the ^nuineness of the 
Kleitophon arose from the fact that 
the dudojpie was printed in the Al^ne 
edition of 1 513, along with the spurious 
dialogues; ^although in that very 
Aldine edition the editors expressly 
announce that this was a misteke, ana 
that the dialogue ought to have been 
nrinted as first of the eighth tetralogy. 
Bee Yxem, pp. 32-33. Subsequent 
editors foUowea the Aldine in printing 
the dialogue among the spurious, 
though still declaring that tney did 
not consider it spunons. 

0 2 
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to fumislu 2. It brings before us Kleitophon, who announces 
an inclination to consult Thrasymachus : now both these per* 
eonages appear in the first book of the Republic, in which 
too Thrasymachus is introduced as disputing in a brutal and 
insulting way, and as humiliated by Sokrates : so that the 
Republic might be considered both as an stnswer to the chal- 
lenge of the Elleitophon, and as a reproof to Elleitophon 
himself for having threatened to quit Sokrates and go to 
Thrasymachus. 

Like so many other pieces in the Thrasyllean catalogue, 
iDettophoa the Klcitophon has been declared to be spurious by 
Schleiermacher and other critics of the present cen- 
tury. I see no ground for this opinion, and I be- 
lieve the dialogue to be genuine. If it be tisked, 
how can we imagine Plato to have composed a polemic argu- 
ment, both powerful and imanswered, against Sokrates, — I 
reply that this is not so surprising as the Parmenides : in 
which Plato has introduced the veteran so named as the 
successful assailant not only of Sokrates, but of the Platonic 
theory of Ideas defended Ify Sokrates. , * 

I have already declared, that the character of Plato is, in 
my judgment, essentially many-sided. It comprehends the 
whole process of searching for truth, and testing all that is 
propounded as such : it does not shrink from broaching and 
developing speculative views not merely various and distinct 
but sometimes even opposite. 

Yet though the Kleitophon is Plato’s work, it is a sketch 
itoooidnoi or fragment never worked out. In its present con- 
dition, it can hardly have been publish^ (^7 more 
rLo'tdeaOi. than the Kritias) either by his direction or during 
his life. I conceive it to have remained among his papers, 
to have been made known by his school after his death, and 
to have passed from thence among the other Platonic manu- 
scripts into the Alexandrian library at its first foundation. 
Possibly it may have been originally intended as a prepara- 
tion for the solution of that problem, which Sokrates after- 
wards undertakes in the Republic : for it is a challenge to 
Sokrates to explain what he means by Justice. It may 
have been intwded as such, but never prosecuted : — the 
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prepara^on for that solution being provided in another way; 
such as we now reatd in the first and second books of the 
Bepublic. That the great works of Plato — Republic, Prot- 
agoras, Symposion, &c. — could not have been completed 
without preliminary sketches and tentatives — we* may regard 
as certain. That some of these sketches, though never worked 
up, and never published by Plato himself, should have been 
good enough to be preserved by him and published by those 
who succeeded him — is at the very least highly probable. 
One such is the Eleitophon. 

When I read the Kleitophon, I am not at all surprised 
that Plato never brought it to a conclusion, nor ever BewoMwhr 
provided Sokrates with an answer to the respectful, 
yet emphatic, requisition of Kleitophon. The case 
against Sokrates has been made so strong, that I 
doubt whether Plato himself could have answered it « 
to his own satisfaction. It resembles the objections 
which he advances in the Parmenides against the 
^theory of Ideas : objections which he has nowhere answered, 
rihd which I do not believe that he could answer. The charac- 
teristic attribute of which Kleitophon complains in Sokrates 
is, that of a one-sided and incomplete efficiency — 
fiov6KU}\oQ ) — You are perpetually stirring us up and insti- 
gating us ; you do this most admirably : but when we have 
become full of fervour, you do not teach us how we are to 
act, nor point out the goal towards which we are to move.”* 
Now this is precisely the description which Sokrates gives of 
his own efficiency, in the Platonic Apology addressed to the 
Dikasts. He lays especial stress on the mission imposed upon 
him by the Gods, to apply his Elenchus in testing and con- 
victing the false persuasion of knowledge universally preva- 
lent : to make sure by repeated cross-examination, whether 
the citizens pursued money and worldly* advancement more 
energetically than virtue : — and to worry the Athenians with 
perpetual stimulus, like the gadfly exciting a high-bred but 
lethargic horse. Sokrates describes this not only as the 

* I have in an earUer chapter (oh. panun.** This ii the langoaM ad- 
vi toL i p. 277) dtcd Uie pasiaga— dressed by Cicero to Yarro, and coin- 
^*PhiloBophiammiiltislooismohoMti: ciding substantiaUy with that of 
ad impellendnin satis, ad edooendnm Kleitophon hers. 
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mission of his life, but as a signal benefit and privilege con- 
ferred upon Atheift by the Gods.* But here his services end* 
He declares explicitly that he shares in the universal igno- 
rance, and that he is no wiser than any one else, except in 
being aware of his own ignorance. He disclaims all power 
of teaching and he deprecates the supposition, — that he 
himself knew what he convicted others of not knowing, — 
as a mistake which had brought upon him alike unmerited 
reputation and great unpopularity.* We find thus that the 
description given by Sokrates of himself in the Apology, 
and the reproach addressed to Sokrates by Kleitophon, fully 
coincide. My mission from the Gods ” (says Sokrates), is 
to dispel the false persuasion of knowledge, to cross-examine 
men into a painful conviction of their own ignorance, and to 
create in them a lively impulse towards knowledge and virtue : 
but I am no wiser than they : I can teach them nothing, 
nor can I direct them what to do.” — That is exactly what I 
complain of (remarks Eleitophon): I have gone through your 
course, — have been electrified by your Elenchus, — ^and am, 
full of the impulse which you so admirably communicate. 
In this condition, what I require is, to find out how, or in 
which direction I am to employ that impulse. If you cannot 
tell me, I must ask Thrasymachus or some one else. 

Moreover, it is not merely in the declarations of Sokrates 


Tbetame 
defect* a1m> 
oaafttmtd in 
nuny of the 
FUtonicand 
Xei^bontio 


himself before the Athenian Dikasts, but also in 
the Platonic Sokrates as exhibited by Plato in very 
many of his dialogues, that the same efficiency, and 
the same deficiency, stand conspicuous. The hearer 


is convicted of ignorance, on some familiar subject which he 


believed himself to know: the protreptic stimulus is powerful, 


stinging his mind into uneasiness which he cannot appease 
except by finding some tenable result : but the didactic sup- 
plement is not fortiicoming. Sokrates ends by creating a 
painful feeling of perplexity in the hearers, but he hiin^lf 


* Plat Apol, So. pp. 28 E, 29 D-E, 
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shares t^e feeling along with them. It is this which the 
youth Protarchus deprecates, at the beginning of the Pla- 
tonic Phil6bus;y and with which Hippias taunts Sokrates, 
in one of the Xenophontic conversations* — insomuch that 
Sokrates replies to the taunt by giving a definition of the 
Just (ri SUaiov), upon which Hippiaa comments. But if 
the observations ascribed by Xenophon to Hippias are a 
report of what that Sophist really said, we only see how 
inferior he was to Sokrates in the art of cross-questioning : 
for the definition given by Sokrates would have been foimd 
altogether untenable, if there had been any second Sokrates 
to apply the Elenchus to it.* Lastly, Xenophon expressly 
tells us, that there were others also, who, both in speech 
and Waiting, imputed to Sokrates the same deficiency on the 
affirmative side.** 

The Platonic Kleitophon corresponds, in a great degree, to 
these complaints of Protarchus and others, as well Forcible, yet 
as to the taunt of Hippias. The case is put, how- 
^ever, with much greater force and emphasis: as 
Iftoked at, not by an opponent and outsider, like the^to? 
Hippias — nor by a mere novice, unarmed though pSi^bie t?* 
eager, like Protarchus — but by a companion of 
long-steinding, who has gone through the full course 
of negative gymnastic, is grateful for the benefit 
derived, and feels that it is time to pass from the p^pu- 
lesser mysteries to the greater. He is sick of perpetual 
negation emd stimulus: he demands doctrines and explana- 
tions, which will hold good against the negative Elenchus of 
Sokrates himself. But this is exactly what Sokrates cannot 
give. His mission from the Delphian God finishes with the 

y Plato, Phil^buB, p. 20 A. fiir 

• Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 9-11. 

^ We need only compare the obser- Wnu, V 

TationB made by Hippiae in that dia- Ac. 

logne, to the objeotionB raieed by' 60- See also Cicero, De Oratore, i. 47. 
krateB himaelf in his converBationwith 204, in which Sokrates is represent^ 
Bnthyd^mus, Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 2, and as saying that eoncitaUo (wpcrporij) 
to the dialorae of the youthful Alki- was all that people required : they did 
blades (eTidently borrowed from So- not need guidance : tney would find 
krates) with Peiikles, ib. i. 2, 40^7* out the way for theaiMves : and 
, ^ Zenoph. Memor. i 4, i. tl U Yxem, Ueber Platcm's Kleitophon, 
tpdniv ro/Jfouo’ir, At Iriei pp. 5-12. 
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negative: inspiration fails him when he deals with the 
affirmative. He is like the gad-fly (his own simile) in stimu* 
lating the horse — and also in furnishing no direction how 
the stimulus is to be expended. His affirmative dicta^ — as 
given in the Xenophontic Memorabilia, are for the most part 
plain, homebred, good sense, — ^in which all the philosophical 
questions are slurred over, and the undefined words, Justice, 
Temperance, Holiness, Courage, Law, &c., are assumed to 
have a settled meaning agreed to by every one; while as 
given by Plato, in the Kepublic and elsewhere, they are 
more speculative, highflown, and poetical,^ but not the less 
exposed to certain demolition, if the batteries of the Sokratic 
Elenchus were brought to bear upon them. The challenge 
of Kleitophon is thus imanswerable. It brings out In the 
most forcible, yet respectful, manner the contrast between 
the two attributes of the Sokratic mind: in the negative 
irresistible force and originality : in the affirmative, confessed 
barrenness alternating with honest, acute, practical sense, but 
not philosophy. Instead of this, Plato gives us transcendental 
hypotheses, and a religious and poetical ideal; impressive 
indeed to the feelings, but equally inadmissible to a mind 
trained in the use of the Sokratic tests. 

We may thus see sufficient reason why Plato, after having 
TheKicito- drawn up the Kleitophon as preparatory basis for 
a dialogue, became im willing to work it out, and left 
it as an unfinished sketch. He had, probably with- 
intending it, made out too strong a case against 
SSfiS* Sokrates and against himself. If he continued 
it, he would have been obliged to put some suffi- 
cient reason into the mouth of Sokrates, why Kleitophon 
should abandon his intention of frequenting some other 
teacher: and this was a heurd task. He would have been 
obliged to lay before Kleitophon, a pupil thoroughly inocu- 
lated with his own negative oBstrus^ affirmative solutions proof 
against such subtle cross-examination : and this, we may fairly 

* The explanation of Justice given Justice furnished by for ascribed 

by Plato in the Republic deserves to the poet Simonides ; ^ 

be described much in the same words iomw * 

as Sokrates employs (Bepub. i p. 332 ’ 

B) in charactensing the definition of 
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assume, ;^as not merely a hard task, but impossible. Hence 
it is that we possess the Eleitophon only as a fragment. 

Yet I think it a very ingenious and instructive fragment ; 
setting forth powerfully, in respect to the negative philosophy 
of Sokrates and Plato, a point of view which must have been 
held by many intelligent contemporaries. Among all the ob- 
jections urged against Sokrates and Plato, probably none was 
more frequent than this protest against the continued negative 
procedure. This same point of view — that Sokrates puzzled 
every one, but taught no one anything — ^is repro- TheKuito. 
duced by Thrasymachus against Sokrates in the first in. 

book of the Eepublic : ^ in which first book there are Jf 

various other marks of analogy with the Eleitophon.* 

It mi^ht seem as if Plato had in the first instance 
projected a dialogue in which Sokrates was to discuss 
the subject of justice, and had drawn up the Eleito- 
phon as the sketch of a sort of forcing process to be ®*^***^*"**^- 
applied to Sokrates: then, finding that he placed Sokrates 
under too severe pressure, had abandoned the project, and 
t!tken«up the same subject anew, in the manner which we 
now read in the Republic. The task which he assigns to 
Sokrates, in this last-mentioned dialogue, is far easier. In- 
stead of the appeal made to Sokrates by Eleitophon, with 
truly Sokratic point — we have an assault made upon him by 
Thrasymeichus, alike angry, impudent, and feeble; which 
just elicits the peculiar aptitude of Sokrates for humbling the 
boastful aflSrmer. Again in the second book, Glaukon emd 
Adeimantus are introduced as stating the difficulties which 
they feel in respect to the theory of Justice ; but in a manner 
totally different from Eleitophon, and without any reference 
to previous Sokratic requirements. Each of them delivers 
an eloquent and forcible pleading, in the m6mner of an Ari- 
stotelian or Ciceronian dialogue : and to this Sokrates makes 

^ Plat Bspnbl. pp. 336 D, 337 A, ing— rk 

338 A. ‘ 

« For exampl^ That it is not the B^ub. i p. 336 0 . 
province of the just man to hurt any These areexaot^the unaatiefaotory 
one, either friend or foe, Repub. p. dehnitions which ^eitophon describe 
335 U. himself (p. 409 C) as having received 

Thmymaohus derides any such from the partisans of Sokrates. 
definitions of rh BiKato¥ as the follow- 
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KLEITOPHON, 


Chap. XXXU. 


his reply. In that reply, Sokrates explains what means 
by Justice : and though his exposition is given in the form of 
short questions, each followed by an answer of acquiescence, 
yet no real or serious objections are made to him throughout 
the whole. The case must have been very different if Plato 
had continued the dialogue Kleitophon ; so as to make So* 
krates explain the theory of Justice, in the face of all the 
objections raised by a Sokratic cross-examiner.^ 


* Slohleiermacher (Kinleitung, v. pp. 
453'45 p considers the Kleitophon not 
to be the work of Plato. But this only 
ihows that he, like many other critics, 
attaches scaroely the smallest im- 
TOrtance to the presumption arising 
from the Canon of Thras^Uus. For 
the grounds by which he justifies his 
disallowance of the dialogue are to the 
last degree trivial. 

I note with surprise one of his 
assertions : — “ How ** (he asks) “ or 
from what motive can Plato have 
introduced an attack upon Sokrates, 
which is thoroughly repelled, both 
seriously and ironically, in almost all 
the Platonic dialogues ?** • 

As I read Plato, on the contrary : 


the truth is, That it is repeUed in 
none, confirmed in many, and tho- 
rougnly ratified by Sokrates himself 
in the Platonic Apology. 

Sohleiermaoher thinks that the 
Kleitophon is an attack upon Sokrates 
and the Sokratic men, Plato included, 
made by some opponent out of the 
best rhetorical schools. He calls it 
“a parody and caricature” of the 
Sokiatic manner. To me it seems no 
caricature at all. It is a very fair 
application of the Sokratic or Platonic 
manner. Nor is it conceived by any 
means in the spirit of an enemy, but 
in that of an established oompauion, 
respectful and grateful, yet dissatisfied ' 
at ^ding that he makes no p^-ogress. 
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CHAPTER xxxm. 

PLATONIC REPUBLIC — ABSTRACT. 

The Republic is the longest of all the Platonic dialogues, 
except the dialogue De Legibus. It consists of ten books, 
each of them as long as any one of the dialogues which we 
have passed in review. Partly from its length — partly from 
its lofty pretensions as the great constructive work of Plato — 
I shaft give little more than an abstract of it in the present 
chapter, and shall reserve remark and comment for the 
succeeding. 

The professed subject is — What is Justice? Is the just 
man happy in or by reason of his justice, whatever Declared 
consequences may befall him ? Is the unjust man R^ubu^ 
imhappy by reason of his injustice? But the ground 
actually travelled over by Sokrates, from whose topics con- 
mouth the exposition proceeds, is far more exten- 
sive than could have been anticipated from this announced 
problem. An immense variety of topics, belonging to man 
and society, is adverted to more or less fully. A theory of 
psychology or phrenology generally, is laid down and advo- 
cated : likewise a theory of the Intellect, distributed into its 
two branches: i. Science, with the Platonic Forms or Ideas 
as Realities corresponding to it ; 2. Opinion, with the fluc- 
tuating semi-realities or pseudo-realities, which form its object* 
A sovereign rule, exercised by philosophy, is asserted as indis- 
pensable to human happiness. The fundamental conditions 
of a good society, as Plato conceived it, are set forth at con- 
siderable length, and contrasted with the social corruptions 
of various existing forms of government The outline of a 
perfect education, intellectual and emotional, is drawn up 
and prescribed for the ruling class : with many accompany- 
ing remarks on the objectionable tendencies of the popular 
and consecrated poems. The post-existence, as well as the 
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pre-existence of the soul, is aflSrmed in the concludiiig books. 
As the result of the whole, Plato emphatically proclaims his 
conviction, that the just msm is happy in 8md through his 
justice, quite apart from all consideration of consequences — 
yet that the consequences also will be such as to add to 
his happiness, both during life as well as after death : and 
the unjust man unhappy in and through his injustice * 

The dramatic introduction of the dialogue, (which is de- 
scribed as held during the summer, immediately after 
the dialogue, festival of the l^ndideia in PeirsBUs), with the 

picture of the aged Kephalus and his views upon old age, is 
among the richest and most spirited in the Platonic works : 
but the discussion does not properly begin until Kephalus 
retires, leaving it to be carried on by Sokrates with Poler 
marchus, Glaukon, Adeimantus, Thrasymachus. 

“Old age has its advantages to reasonable men” (says 
Kephalus Kephalus). “ If I have lost the pleasures of youth, I 
have at the same time lost the violent desiies which 
then overmastered me. I now enjoy tranquillity and peace 
Without doubt, this is in part owing to my wealth. But the 
best that wealth does for me is, that it enables me to make 
compensation for deceptions and injustice, practised on other 
men in my younger days — and to fulfil all vows made to the 
Gods. An old man who is too poor to render such atonement 
for past falsehood and injustice, becomes uneasy in his mind 
as death approaches ; he begins to fear that the stories about 
Hades, which he has heard and ridiculed in his* youth, may 
perhaps prove true.” ^ 

“Is that your explanation of Justice” (asks Sokrates): 
Detofttoiiof it consists in telling truth, and rendering to 

every one what you have had from him?” The 
old man Kephalus here withdraws; Polemarchus 
and the others prosecute the discussion. “ The poet 
Simonides ” (says Polemarchus) “ gives an explana^ 
tion like to that which you have stated — when he aflSrms, 
That just dealing consists in rendering to every man what is 
owing to him.” 

Plat Bepub. i pp. 328 A, 350 D, Compare the language of Calo,iDOfe 

354^ ^ . ^betoricalandexaggeratedthanthatof 

Plato, Bepnb. i. pp. 33^-331* Kephalu®,inCicerol)eSenect,c. 13-14. 
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1 do not know what Simonides means/’ replies Sokrates. 
** He cannot mean that it is always right to tell the objecttonsto 
truth, or always right to give back a deposit. If “ 
my fnend, having deposited arms with me, after- 
wards goes mad, and in that state demands them 
back, it would not be right in me either to restore 
the arms, or to tell the truth, to a man in that 
condition. Therefore to say that justice consists in speaking 
truth and in giving back what we have received, cannot be a 
good definition.”® 

Polemarchus here gives a peculiar meaning to the phrase 
of Simonides : a man owes good to his friends — evil to his 
enemies : and he ought to pay back both. Upon this So- 
krate^ comments.^ 


« Plato, Repnbl. i. p. 331 C-D. 1 
The historical Sokrates argues in 
the same manner (in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. See his conversation 
with Euthjdemus, iv. 2 ; and Cicero, 
De Offlc. iii. 2S, 94-95)* 

^ Sokrates here remarks that the 
^(ecepts — Speak truth ; Restore what 
nas bees confided to you — ought not 
to be considered as universally binding. 
Sometimes justice, or those higher 
grounds upon which the rules of justice 
are founded, prescribe that we should 
disobey the precepts. Sokrates takes 
this for granted, as a matter which no 
one will dispute; and it is evident 
that what Plato bad here in his mind 
was, the obvious consideration that to 
tell the truth or restore a weapon 
deposited, to one who had gone mad, 
would do no good to any one, and 
might do immense mischief; thus 
showing that general utility is both 
the foundation and the limiting prin- 
ciple of all precepts respecting just 
and unjust. That this is present to 
the mind of Plato uppers evident from 
his assuming the ^ition as a matter 
of course ; it is morever Sokratic, as 
we see by the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon. 

But Plato, in another passage of the 
BepubliOfOlothes this Sokratic doctrine 
in a lan|piage%id hypothesis of his 
own. He sets up Forms or Ideas, per 
«e. The Just,— the Unjust, — The 
Honourable, — The Base. Aic. He dis- 
tinguishes each of these nom the many 
separate manifestations in which it is 


specialised. The Form, though one 
reality in itself, appears manifold when 
embodied and disguised in these 
diversified accompaniments. It re- 
mains One and Unchanged, the object 
of Science and universal infallible 
truth ; but each of its separate mani- 
festations is peculiar to itself, appears 
differently to different minds, and 
admits of no higher certain^ than 
fallible opinion. Though the Form of 
Justice always remains the same, yet 
its subordinate embodiments ever 
fluctuate; there is no given act nor 
assemblage of acts which is always 
just. Every just act (see Republic, 
V.PP.476A-479 A) is liable under cer- 
tain circumstances to become unjust ; 
or to be invaded and overclouded by 
the Form of Injustice. The genuine 
philosopher will detect the Form of 
J ustice wherever it is to be found, in 
the midst of accompaniments however 
discrepant and con fused, over all which 
he will ascend to the region of universal 
I truth and reality. The unphiloso- 
I phical mind cannot accomplish this 
ascent, nor detect the pure Form, nor 
even reco^i|e its real existence : but 
sees nothing oeyond the multiplioity 
of diverse particular cases in which it 
is or appears to be embodied. Respect- 
ing these particular cases there is no 
constant or universal truth, no full 
science. The^ cannot be thrown into 
classes to which the superior Form 
constantly and unconditionally ad- 
heres. They are midway between 
reality and non-reality : they are mat- 
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8 * — Simonides meant to say (you tell me) that Justice 
consists in rendering benefits to your frienSs, evil to 
your enemies : that is, in rendering to each what is 
proper and suitable. But we must ask him farther — 
Proper and suitable — how ? in what cases ? to whom? 
The medical art is that which renders what is proper 
cmd suitable, of nourishment and medicaments for 
pST ?nd«r the health of the body : the art of cookery is that 
^ which renders what is proper and suitable, of savoury 
ingredients for the satisf6M5tion of the palate. In 
like manner, the cases must be specified in which justice 
renders what is proper and suitable — to whom, how, or what ?• 
P. — Justice consists in doing good to friends, evil to enemies. 
8 , — Who is it that is most efficient in benefiting his ‘friends 
and injuring his enemies, as to health or disease ? P. — It 
is the physician. 8, — Who, in reference to the dangers in navi- 
gation by sea ? P. — The steersman. 8 . — In what matters 
is it that the just man shows his special efficiency, to benefit 
friends and hurt enemies P. — In war : as a combatant for 

the one and against the other. 8— To men who are npt sick, 
the physician is of no use — nor the steersman, to men on dry 
land : Do you mean in like manner, that the just man is 
useless to those who are not at war? P. — No: I do not 
mean that Justice is useful in peace also. 8 . — So also is 
husbandry, for raising food — shoemaking, for providing shoes. 
Tell me for what want or acquisition justice is useful during 
peace ? P. — It is useful for the common dealings and joint 


ters of opinion more or lose reasonable, 
but not of certain science or nncondi- 
tional affirmation. Among mankind 
generally, who see nothing of true 
and abeoluie Form, the received rules 
and dogmas respecting the Just, the 
Beautir^ &c., are of tins intermediate 
and ambiguous kind : they can neither 
‘be affirmed universally, nor denied 
universally; they are partly true, 
partly false, determinable only by 
opinion in each separate case.^ 

* Plato, Republic, v. p. 479. ofh^ 

that olh-M fiii uifou tdnihf Zvyar}w 

- • » -./ 

Tk iroX/i&y woAAA r J- 
iraAst) Tf vrcpl icol rAy iUx^y, 


Of the distinction here drawn in 
general terms by Plato, between the 
pure unchangeable Form, and the 
Bul^rdinate classes of particulars in 
which that Form is or appears to be 
embodied, the reasoning above cited 
respecting truth-telling and giving 
back a deposit is an example. 

• Plato, Republic, i. p, 332 C. ^ 

oZy 8^ riai ri aTo8i8ot!«fa 
Kai(XT{nrn ^ 

Plato, Republic, L p. 332 B. 

«os iy Tfw ri fy 


wov KvXjyZt^m rov r§ 6yr9t 
uol ToO 6yTo$ §l\iHpiyAs» 
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transactions between man and man. 8. — When we are en* 
gaged in playing at draughts, the good player is our useful co* 
operator : when in laying bricks and stones, the skilful mason : 
much more than the just man. Can you specify in what parti- 
cular transactions the just man has any superior usefulness as 
a co-operator ? P. — In affairs of money I think. 8 > — Surely 
not in the employment of money. When you want to buy a 
horse, you must take for your assistant, not the just man, but 
one who knows horses : so also, if you are purchasing a ship. 
What are those modes of jointly employing money, in which 
the just man is more useful than others ? P. — He is useful 
when you wish to have your money safely kept. S , — That 

is, when your money is not to be employed, but to lie idle : 
so tllSat when your money is useless, then is the time when 
justice is useful for it. P. — So it seems, 8. — In regard to 
other things also, a sickle, a shield, a lyre — when you want to 
use them, the pruner, the hoplite, the musician, must be 
invoked as co-operators : justice is useful only when you are 
to keep them unused. In a word, justice is useless for the 
use qf anything, and useful merely for things not in use. 
Upon this showing, it is at least a matter of no great worth.*^ 

But let us pursue the investigation (continues Sokrates). 
In boxing or in battle, is not he who is best in strik- Tbejnstman 
ing, best also in defending himself? In regard to 
disease, is not he who can best guard himself against 

it, the most formidable for imparting it to others ? 

Is not the general who watches best over his own 
camp, also the most effective in surprising and over- 
reaching the enemy ? In a word, whenever a man is effective 
aa a guard of anything, is he not also effective as a thief of 
it ? P. — Such seems the course of the discussion. 8 * — Well 
then, the just man turns out to be a sort of thief, like the 
Homeric Autolykus. According to thj explanation of Si- 
monides, justice is a mode of thieving for the profit of friends 
and damage of enemies.^ P. — It cannot be so. I am in 


I Plato, Bapublic, L pp. 332-333r 
oiv irivw y4 ri flif ' 


Plat Rep. t p. 334 B. loxiccv odr 
ZiKCUoc^mi — KXfwruc^ ns elwu, 

. . 
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utter confosion. Yet I think still that justice is profitable to 
friends, and hurtful to enemies. 

8. — Whom do you call friends: those whom a man be- 
lieves to be good, — or those who really are good, 
doing \rhether he believes them to be so or not : and the 
^<to. eva lite, in reference to enemies ? P. — I mean those 
whom he believes to be good. It is natural that he 
^e»w hoha g]n)tild love them and that he should hate those 

Snonos are, 

whom he believes to be evil. 8. — But is not a 
bad men? oftcn mistaken in this belief? P. — Yes: 

often. 8. — In so far as a man is mistaken, the good men 
are his enemies, and the evil men his friends. Justice, there- 
fore, on your showing, consists in doing good to the evil men, 
and evil to the good men. P. — So it appears. &~^Now 
good men are just, and do no wrong to any one. It is there- 
fore just, on your explanation, to hurt those who do no wrong. 
P. — Impossible ! that is a monstrous doctrine. 8. — You 
mean, then, that it is just to hurt unjust men, and to benefit 
just men ? P. — Yes ; that is something better. 8. — It will 
often happen, therefore, when a man misjudges about qthers, 
that justice will consist in hurting his friends, since they are 
in his estimation the evil men : and in benefiting his enemies, 
since they are in his estimation the good men. Now this is 
the direct contrary of what Simonides defined to be justice.* 

" We have misconceived the meaning of Simonides ” (re- 
joitioeooii- plies Polemarchus). He must have meant that 
justice consists in benefiting your friend, assuming 
^”^j!^good him to be a good man : and in hurting your enemy, 
assuming him to be an evil mem.” Sokrates pro- 
ceeds to impugn the definition in this new sense. 
He shows that justice does not admit of our hurting 
“wtto any man, either evil or good. By hurting the evil 
of man, we only make him more evil than he was 

SilDOUidttl ' * * 

before. To do this belongs not to justice, but to 
injustice.*^ The definition of justice^ — That it consists in ren- 
dering benefit to friends and hurt to enemies — is not suitable 
to a wise man like Simonides, but to some rich potentate 


‘ Plalo, Eepnblio, i. p. 334 D. 


k Plato, Republic, i. pp. 335-336. 
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like Periander or Xerxes, wko thinks his own power irre- 
sistible.* 

At this turn of the dialogue, when the definition given 
by Simonides has just been refuted, Thrasymachus Thtwyma- 
breaks in, and takes up the conversation with So- 
krates. He is depicted as angry, self-confident to p^rtrSit 
excess, and coarse in his manners even to the length wm. 
of insult. The portrait given of him is memorable for its 
dramatic vivacity, and is calculated to present in an odious 
point of view the doctrines which he advances : like the per- 
sonal deformities which Homer heaps upon Thersites in the 
Iliad.™ But how far it is a copy of the real man, we have no 
evidence to inform us. 

InT the contrast between Sokrates and Thrasymachus, Plato 
gives valuable hints as to the conditions of in- violence of 
structive colloquy. “ What nonsense is all this ! ” 

(exclaims Thrasymachus). Do not content your- of 
self with asking questions, Sokrates, which you know 
is much easier than answering : but tell us yourself 
what J pstice is : give us a plain anSwer : do not tell us that it 
is what is right — or profitable — or for our interest — or gain- 
ful — or advantageous : for I will not listen to any trash like 
this.” “ Be not so harsh with us, Thrasymachus ” (replies 
Sokrates, in a subdued tone). If we have taken the wrong 
course of enquiry, it is against our own will. You ought to 
feel pity for us rather than anger.” ‘‘ I thought ” (rejoined 
Thrasymachus, with a scornful laugh) “ that you would have 
recourse to your usual pretence of ignorance, and would de- 
cline answering.” 8 . — How c-an I possibly answer, when you 
prescribe beforehand what I am to say or not to say ? If you 
ask men — How much is twelve ? and at the same time say — 
Don’t tell me that it is twice six, or three times four, or four 
times three — how can any man answer yoyr question ? T. — 
As if the two cases were similar! 8 . — Why not similar? 

* Here ie a oharaoteriBtio specimen suooessive as well as different oases. 


of searching cross-examination in the 
Platonic or Sokratio style: citing 
multiplied analogies, and requiring 
the generalities of a definition to be 
clothed with particulars, that its suffl- 
cienoj may be proved in each of many 

VOL. III. 


* Homer, Iliad B 2 16. Respecting 
Thrasymachus the reader should com- 
pare Spengel — Tcxw»' — PP* 
94^8: which abated the odium in- 
spi^ by this picture in the Republic. 


D 
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But even though they be not similar, yet if the r^^pondent 
thinks them so, how can he help answering according as 
the matter appears to him, whether we forbid him or not ? 
T . — Is that what you intend to do ? Are you going to give 
me one of those answers which I forbade? 8 . — Very likely 
I may, if on consideration it appears to me the proper an- 
swer.® T. — What will you say if I show you another answer 
better than all of them ? What penalty will you then impose 
upon yourself? 8. — What penalty ? — why, that which pro- 
perly falls upon the ignorant. It is their proper fate to learn 
from men wiser than themselves : that is the penalty which I 
am prepared for.® 

After a few more words, in the same offensive and insolent 
tone ascribed to him from the beginning, Thrasyma- 
chus produces his definition of Justice : — “ J ustice is 
that which is advantageous to the more powerful.” 
Some comments from Sokrates bring out a fuller ex- 
planation, whereby the definition stands amended : — 
“ Justice is that which is advantageous to the consti- 
tuted authority, or to that which holds power, in 
each different community : monarchy, oligarchy, or 
democracy, as the case may be. Each of these au- 
thorities makes laws and ordinances for its own interest : de- 
clares what is just and unjust : and punishes all citizens who 
infringe its commands. Justice consists in obeying these com- 
mands. In this sense, justice is everywhere that which is 
for the interest or advantage of the more powerful.” p “ I too 
believe ” (says Sokrates) " that justice is something advan- 
tageous, in a certain sense. But whether you are right in 


Definition 
Ri^ven by 
Tlirasynui- 

lice is that 
which is ad- 
rantageotu 
to the more 
TOwerfiil. 
Oommenta 
by Sokrates. 
what if the 
powerful 
man mistakes 
his own ad- 
vantage ? 


» Plato, Republic, i. p. 337 C. 1 trine, which we have seen him trjine 
£l 8* oly Kul fiii icriv S^otoy, to refute in the Thesst^tus and 
8^ rf ip»r‘n 04 yTt Kratylus, — ‘‘Homo Mensura, — Every 
IfTToy ri ofti airhy man is a measure to himself. That 
V6ai rh <pa,iy 6 fi 9 yoy is true or false to every man which 
8 a V r iily re 4/icir kyayoptiwiuy^ appears to him so/* 

/dv Tf ; *'AAAo Ti oivy Kcd <ri Most of Plato*8 dialogues indeed 
clfrcff woi 4 nr€ts ,* &y iyio Averirov, ro{rrwy , imply this truth ; for no man makes 
T4 kiroKptPMl; OhK kv Bavfidffoifu^ 4 jy more constant appeal to the internal 
8* fioi assent or dissent of the individual 

94 ^€i€y, I interlocutor. But it is seldmn that he 

This passage deserves notice, inas- declares it in such express terms, 
mnoh as Plato here affirms, in very j ® Plato, Republic, 1. p. 337 D. 
plain limguage, the Protagorean doo* 1 ** Plato, Republic, L pp. 338-339. 
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adding tjiese words — ‘ to the more powerful ’ — is a point for 
investigation.^i Assuming that the authorities in each state 
make ordinances for their own advantage, you will admit that 
they sometimes mistake, and enact ordinances tending to their 
own disadvantage. In so far as they do this, justice is not that 
which is advantageous, but that which is disadvantageous, to 
the more powerful.' Your definition therefore will not hold.” 

Thrasymachus might have replied to this objection by say- 
ing, that he meant what the superior power con- correctionby 
ceived to be for its own advantage, and enacted ac- 

Till 1 ^ ^ Ruler mls- 

cordingly, whether such conception was correct or ukee. he is 

mi • • • 1 1 • T -2^*^ tanto no 

erroneous, ihis interpretation, though indicated by Ruier—The 
a remark put into the mouth of Kleitophon, is not Ruier^*«i 

* 0 ^ ^ CraJlsman— • 

farther pursued.® But in the reply really ascribed ^ iniaiiibie. 
to Thrasymachus, he is made to retract what he had just 
before admitted — that the superior authority sometimes com- 
mits mistakes. In so far as a superior or a ruler makes 
mistakes (Thrasymachus says), he is not a superior. We 
say, indeed, speaking loosely, that the ruler falls into error, 
jitet as#we say that the physician or the steersman falls into 
error. The physician does not err qvu physician, nor the 
steersman qua steersman. No craftsman errs qvd craftsman. 
If he errs, it is not from his craft, but from want of know- 
ledge ; that is, from want of craft.'^ What the ruler, as such, 
declares to be best for himself, and therefore enacts, is always 
really best for himself : this is justice for the persons under 
his rule. 

To this subtle distinction, Sokrates replies by saying (in 
substance), If you take the craftsman in this 
strict meaning, as representing the abstraction Craft, The Wer. 
it is not true that his proceedings are directed 
towards his own interest or advantage. What he interesiof 
studies is, the advantage of his subjects ar clients, 
not his own. The physician, as such, has it in ownimewet. 


Plato, Bepublio, i. p. 339 B. 

ik rt ^lytu JccU 

ryv rh SlKcuoyf tri 8k wpo<rrl- 
r Kfld ilrtu rh rov n p€lr- 

Plato, Republic, i. p. 339 £. 


• Plato, Republic, i. p. 340 B. 
^ Plato, Republic, i p. 340 K 
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view to cnre his patients : the steergman, to brings his pas- 
sengers safely to harbour : the ruler, so far forth as crafts- 
man, makes laws for the benefit of his subjects, and not 
for his own. If obedience to these laws constitutes jus- 
tice, therefore, it is not true that justice consists in what 
is advantsigeous to the superior or governing power. It 
would rather consist in what is advantageous to the 
governed.” “ 

Thrasymachus is now represented as renouncing the ab- 
Thnwyma- straction above noted,* and reverting to the actu- 
thS^Mtice of life. " Such talk is childish ! ” (he ex- 

claims, with the coarseness imputed to him in this 
dialogue). Shepherds and herdsmen tend and fatten 
SSTthf nn- their flocks and herds, not for the benefit ‘ of the 
sheep and oxen, but for the profit of themselves 
and the proprietors. So too the genuine ruler in a 
Btrength. city: he regards his subjects as so many sheep, 
looking only to the amount of profit which he can draw from 
them.y Justice is, in real truth, the good of another ; it is 
the profit of him who is more powerful and rules — the lossW 
those who are weaker and must obey. It is the unjust man 
who rules over the multitude of just and well-meaning men. 
They serve him because he is the stronger : they build up his 
happiness at the cost of their own. Everywhere, both in 
private dealing and in public function, the just man is worse 
off than the unjust. I mean by the unjust, one who has the 
power to commit wrongful seizure on a large scale. You may 
see this if you look at the greatest injustice of all — the case 
of the despot, who makes himself happy while the juster men 
over whom he rules are miserable. One who is detected in 
the commission of petty crimes is punished, and gets a bad 
name ; but if a man has force enough to commit crime on 
the grand scale, to enslave the persons of the citizens, and 
to appropriate their goods — instead of being called by a bad 
name, he is envied and regarded as happy, not only by the 
citizens themselves, but by all who hear him named. Those 

Plato, Republic, i. p. 342. A similar comparison is put into the 

< Plato, Republic, p. 345 B- 0 . mouth of Sokrates himself by Plato in 

y Plato, Republic, p. 343 B. the Themt^tus, p. 174 D. 
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who blai^e injustice, do so from the fear of suffering it, not 
from the fear of doing it. Thus then injustice, in its success- 
ful efficiency, is strong, free, and overruling, as compared 
with justice. Injustice is profitable to a man’s self: justice 
(as I said before) is what is profitable to some other man 
stronger than he.”* 

Thrasymachus is described as laying down this position in 
very peremptory language, and as anxious to depart Poaitioii uki 
immediately after it, if he had not been detained by 
the other persons present. His position forms the podtion. 
pivot of the subsequent conversation. The two opinions in- 
cluded in it — (That justice consists in obedience yielded by 
the weak to the orders of the strong, for the advantage of the 
strong — That injustice, if successful, is profitable and confers 
happiness : justice the contrary) — are disputed, both of them, 
by Sokrates as well as by Glaukon.* 

Sokrates is represented as confuting and humiliating Thra- 
symachus by various arguments, of which the two Arguments 
f rst at least are more subtle than cogent.** He next 
proceeds to argue that injustice, far from being a 
source of strength, is a source of weakness — That 
any community of men, among whom injustice pre- 
vails, must be in continual dispute ; and therefore 
incapable of combined action against others — That 
a camp of mercenary soldiers or robbers, who plunder about any 

^ single indl- 

every one else, must at least observe lustice amone viduai: if he 

^ ® is unjust, he 

themselves — That if they have force, this is because ^ 
they are unjust only by halves : that if they were 
thoroughly unjust, they would also be thoroughly 
impotent — That the like is true also of an individual sepa- 
rately taken, who, so far as he is unjust, is in a perpetual 
state of hatred and conflict with himself, as well as with just 
men and with the Gods: and would thus* be divested of all 
power to accomplish any purpose.® 

Having thus shown that justice is stronger than injustice, 
Sokrates next offers an argument to prove that it is happier 

* Plato, Republic, i. pp. 343-344. ** Plato, Republic, i. pp. 346-350. 

• Plato, Republic, 1. pp. 345 A- « Plato, Republic, L pp. 351-352 D, 

348 A. 
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or confers more happiness than injustice. The cqjuclusion 
Fwtherujn- of this argument is — That the just man is happy, 
Sokrat«s— and the unjust miserable.^ Thrasymachus is 
te^iJ^!***** confuted, and retires humiliated from the debate. 

Yet Sokrates himself is represented as dissatisfied 
with the result. At the close of our debate” (he 
auenced. So- savs) ‘‘ I find that I know nothing about the matter. 

kratea com- •» / , , , 

For as I do not know what justice is, I can hardly 
yet know expect to know whether it is a rirtue or not ; nor 

whether the man who possesses it is happy or not 

happy.” « 

Here Glaukon enters the lists, intimating that he too is 
Giankon In- dissutisfied with the proof given by Sokrates, that 
justice is every way better than injustice : tkough 
the proot ^ he adopts the conclusion, and desires much to hear 
apeMin\he it fully demonstrated. “You know” (he says), 
^ieS by “ Sokratcs, that there are three varieties of Good : — 

Tripartite I. Good per se, and for its own sake (apart from 

whkTifthe regard to ulterior consequences) : such as enjoyi 
three hea^ meut and the innocuous pleasurea 2. Good Wh 
belong? in iteelf, and by reason of its ulterior consequences : 
such as full health, perfect vision, intelligence, &c. 3. Good, 

not in itself, but altogether by reason of its consequences : 
such as gymnastic training, medical treatment, professional 
business, &c. Now in which of these branches do you rank 
Justice?” S, — I rank it in the noblest — that is — in the 
second branch : which is good both in itself, and by reason of 
its consequences. G. — Most persons put it in the third 
branch: as being in itself difficult and laborious, but de- 
serving to be cultivated in consequence of the reward and 
good name which attaches to the man who is reputed just.* 
S.—I know that this is the view taken by Thrasymachus 

and many others: ♦but it is not mine. G. Neither is it 

mine. 


PUto, Republic,!, pp. 353-354 A. 
• Plato, Republic, i. nn. p. 354 C. 
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^ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 357, 
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Yet still I think that you have not made out your case 
against ^hrasymachus, and that he has given up Q^ukonun- 


the game too readily. I will therefore renstate his Se 
argument, not at all adopting his opinion as my own, 
but simply in order to provoke a full refutation of it 
from you, such as I have never yet heard from any 
one. First, 1 shall show what his partisans say as to the 
nature and origin of justice. Next, I shall show that all who 
practise justice, practise it unwillingly ; not as good per se, 
but as a necessity. Lastly, I shall prove that such conduct on 
their part is reasonable. If these points can be made out, it 
will follow that the life of the unjust man is much better than 
that of the just.®^ 

Thd case, as set forth first by Glaukon, next by Adeimantus, 
making themselves advocates of Thrasymachus — is 
as follows. “ To do injustice, is by nature good : to ^ 

suffer injustice is by nature evil; but the last is 
greater as an evil, than the first as a good : so that 
when men have tasted of both, they find it advan- 
tageoijs to agree with each other, that none shall 
either do or suffer injustice. These agreements are 
embodied in laws ; and what is prescribed by the law is called 
lawful and just. Here you have the generation and essence 
of justice, which is intermediate between what is best and 
what is worst: that is, between the power of committing 
injustice with impunity, and the liability to suffer injustice 
without protection or redress. Men acquiesce in such com- 
promise, not as in itself good, but because they are too weak 
to commit injustice safely. For if any man were strong 
enough to do so, and had the dispositions of a man, he would 
not make such a compromise with any one : it would be 
madness in him to do so.^ 

“ That men are just, only because they are too weak to be 
unjust, will appear if we imagine any of them, either the just 
or the unjust, armed with full power and impunity, such as 
would be conferred by the ring of Gyges, which rendered the 
wearer invisible at pleasure. If the just man could become 
« Plato, Republio, ii. p. 35S. ^ Plato, Repoblio, ii. pp. 358-359. 
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thus privileged, he would act in the same manny as the 
unjust: his temper would never be adamantine enough to 
resist the temptations which naturally prompt every man to 
unlimited satisfaction of his desires. Such temptations are 
now counteracted by the force of law and opinion; but if 
these sanctions were nullified, every man, just or unjust, 
would seize everything that he desired, without regard to 
others. When he is just, he is so not willingly, but by 
compulsion. He chooses that course not as being the best 
for him absolutely, but as the best which his circumstances 
will permit. 

To determine which of the two is happiest, the just man or 
Comparison the uujust, let US assumc each to be perfect in his 
new of the part, and then compare them. The unjust man must 

fr be assumed to have at his command all means of 
alone, when forcc aud fraud, so as to procure for himself the 

others are . . * 

hto**with of success ; t. e. the reputation of being a 

along with all the profitable enormities of 
cir- Against him we will set the just man, 

cmnstMicM. perfect in his owh simplicity and righteousness ; "a 
man who cares only for being just in reality, and not for 
seeming to be so. We shall suppose him, though really just, 
to be accounted by every one else thoroughly unjust. It is 
only thus that we can test the true value of his justice : for if 
he be esteemed just by others, he will be honoured and 
recompensed, so that we cannot be sure that his justice is not 
dictated by regard to these adventitious consequences. He 
must be assumed as just through life, yet accounted by every 
one else unjust, and treated accordingly : while the unjust 
man, with whom we compare him, is considered and esteemed 
by others as if he were perfectly just. Which of the two 
will have the happiest life? Unquestionably the unjust man. 
He will have all the advantages derived from his unscru- 
pulous use of means, together with all that extrinsic favour 
and support which proceeds from good estimation on the part 
of others: he will acquire superior wealth, which will enable 
him both to purchase partisans, and to offer costly sacrifices 
ensuring to him the patronage of the Gods. The just man, 
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on the ooptrary, will not only be destitute of all these advan- 
tages, but will be exposed to a life of extreme suffering and 
torture. He will learn by painful experience that his happi- 
ness depends, not upon being really just, but upon being 
accounted just by others.” * 

Here Glaukon concludes. Adeimantus now steps in as second 
counsel on the same side, to the following effect:^ Pleading of 
‘‘ Much yet remains to be added to the argument. ‘ 

To make it clearer, we must advert to the topics ^ ^ 
insisted on by those who oppose Glaukon — those 
who panegyrise justice and denounce injustice. A 
father, who exhorts his sons to be just, says nothing 
about the intrinsic advantages of justice per se : he 
dwells*upon the beneficial consequences which will 
accrue to them from being just. Through such reputation 
they will obtain from men favours, honours, commands, 
prosperous alliances — from the Gods, recompenses yet more 
varied and abundant. If on the contrary they commit in- 
j|U8tice, they will be disgraced and iU-treated among men, 
s^erelf punished by the Grods. *Such are the arguments 
whereby a father recommends justice, and dissuades injustice, 
he talks about opinions and after consequences only, he says 
nothing about justice or injustice in themselves. Such are 
the allegations even of those who wish to praise and enforce 
justice. But there are others, and many among them, who 
hold an opposite language, proclaiming unreservedly that 
temperance and justice are difficult to practise — injustice and 
intemperance easy and agreeable, though law and opinion 
brand them as disgraceful These men affirm that the unjust 
life is for the most part more profitable than the just. They 
are full of panegyrics towards the wealthy and powerful, how- 
ever unprincipled ; despising the poor and weak, whom never- 
theless they admit to be better men.' They even say that 
the Gods themselves entail misery upon many good men, and 
confer prosperity on the wicked. Then there come the pro- 
phets and jugglers, who profess to instruct rich men, out of 
many books composed by Orpheus and Mussbus, how they 

* Plato, Republic, iL pp. 361-362. ^ Plato, Republic, it pp. 362-367. 

* Plat. Rep. ii. p. 364 A-B. 
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may by appropriate presents and sacrifices atone fon^all their 
crimes and die happy.™ 

" When we find that the case is thus stated respecting justice, 
both by its panegyrists and by its enemies — that the former 
extol it only from the reputation which it procures, and that 
the latter promise to the unjust man, if clever, and energetic, 
a higher recompense than any such reputation can obtain 
for him — what effect can we expect to be produced on the 
minds of young men of ability, station, and ambition ? What 
course of life are they likely to choose ? Surely they will 
thus reason : A just life is admitted to be burdensome — and 
it will serve no purpose, unless I acquire, besides, the reputa- 
tion of justice in the esteem of others. Now the imjust man, 
who can establish such reputation, enjoys the perfec^lon of 
existence. My happiness turns not upon the reality, but upon 
the seeming : upon my reputation with others.® Such reputa- 
tion then it must be my aim to acquire. I must combine the 
real profit of injustice with the outside show and reputation of 
justice. Such combination is difficult : but all considerably 
enterprises are difficult : 1 must confederate with partisahs 
to carry my point by force or fraud. If I succeed, I attain 
the greatest prize to which man can aspire. I may be told 
that the Gods will punish me ; but the same poets, who de- 
clare the existence of the Gods, assure me also that they 
are placable by prayer and sacrifice : and the poets are as 
good authority on the one point as on the other.® Such'* 
(continues Adeimantus) “ will be the natural reasoning of a 
powerful, energetic, aspiring man. How can we expect 
that such a man should prefer justice, when the rewards 
of injustice on its largest scale are within his reach ?p 
U nless he be averse to injustice, from some divine pecu- 
liarity of disposition — or unless he has been taught to alitain 
from it by the acquisition of knowledge, — he will treat the 
current encomiums on justice as ridiculous. No man is just 
by his own impulse. Weak men or old men censure in- 
justice, because they have not force enough to commit it 
with success : which is proved by the fact that any one of 


- Plat Bcp. p. 364 C-E^ 


" P* 3^5 
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tkem wh<j acquires power, immediately becomes unjust as 
far as his power reaches. 

“ The case as I set it forth ” (pursues Adeimantus) “ admits 
of no answer on the ground commonly taken by Nobody i 
those who extol justice and blame injustice, from the 
earliest poets down io the present day.** What they 
praise is not justice per ae, but the reputation which 
the just man obtains, and the consequences flowing from it. 
What they blame is not injustice per ae, but its results. They 
never commend, nor even mention, justice as it exists in and 
moulds the internal mind and character of the just man ; even 
though he be unknown, misconceived and detested, by Grods 
as well as by men. Nor do they ever talk of the internal 
and intrinsic efiects of injustice upon the mind of the unjust 
man, but merely of his ulterior prospects. They never attempt 
to show that injustice itself, in the mind of the unjust man, is 
the gravest intrinsic evil : and justice in the mind of the just 
man, the highest intrinsic good : apart from consequences on 
either side. If you had all held this language from the 
beginning, and had impressed upon us such persuasion from 
our childhood, there would have been no necessity for our 
keeping watch upon each other to prevent injustice. Every 
man would have been the best watch upon himself, through 
fear lest by becoming unjust he might take into his own 
bosom the gravest evil.’^ 

“ Here therefore is a deficiency in the argument on behalf of 
justice, which I call upon you,® Sokrates, who have 
employed all your life in these meditations, to supply. 

You have declared justice to be good indeed for its andenforc** 

** ® Justice on its 

I Plat. Rep. it p. 366 D-E. irdtrruy commentators assert) that the argu- 
» Zaroi dwauf^roi hiKouovvinffs 1 ments which Sokrates combats in the 
4 ir^ dl ipxvf ' Republic were the invention of Prota- 

> Sffwy \Zyoi KtKtififidvoi | goras, Prodikus, and other Sophists of 

ri$y yvv rtiiroTt j the Platonic %entmy. 

^ Plato, Republic ii. p. 367 A. 

Tf teal rifjudis iroi 9wp«dts rdis ant* oJhws 
etirrAy ytyyofidyms' airh 9* indrapoy rp ovk 

adroO 9vyd4t9i dy rp rov 

Kod kdyOayoy Btobf rt «ral ^y itcataros 

irowi, ov9§U ardour a ofh* 
otfr* dy l9(ois \dyois d^a^fjXBay UayAs . , 

Ompare p. 362 E. •Plat, Rep. ii p. 367 E. 

Whoever reads this, will see that wdyra filoy oMiiy dxxo tryorAy 
Plato does not intend (as most of his ^ rovro (you, Sokrates). 
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owngnmndi» coHsequences, but still more of a good fropi its own 
ji*in how intrinsio nature. Explain how it is good, and how 
^ifbeneto injustice is evil, in its own intrinsic nature : what 
thojoBtman. effect each produces on the mind, so as to deserve 
such an appellation. Omit all notice of consequences accru- 
ing to the just or unjust man, from the opinion, favourable or 
otherwise, entertained towards him by others. You must 
even go farther : you must suppose that both of them are mis- 
conceived, and that the just man is disgraced and punished as 
if he were unjust — the unjust man honoured and rewarded 
as if he were just. This is the only way of testing the real 
intrinsic value of justice and injustice, considered in their 
effects upon the mind. If you expatiate on the consequences 
— if you regard justice as in itself indifferent, but valuable 
on account of the profitable reputation which it procures, and 
injustice as in itself profitable, but dangerous to the unjust 
man from the hostile sentiment and damage which it brings 
upon him — the real drift of your exhortation will be, to make 
us aspire to be unjust in reality, but to aim at maintaining a 
reputation of justice along with it. In that line of argument 
you will concede substantially the opinion of Thrasymachus — 
That justice is another man’s good, the advantage of the more 
powerful : and injustice the good or profit of the agent, but 
detrimental to the weaker.” ‘ 

With the invocation here addressed to Sokrates, Adei- 
mantus concludes his discourse. Like Glaukon, he 
au on an participation in the sentiments which the 

^ speech embodies. Both of them professing to be 
dissatisfied with the previous refutation of Thrasymachus by 
Sokrates, call for a deeper exposition of the subject. Both of 
them then enunciate a doctrine, resembling partially, though 
not entirely, that of Thrasymachus — but without his offensive 
manner, and with superior force of argument. They propose 
it as a difficult problem, which none but Sokrates can ade- 
quately solve. He accepts the challenge, though with apparent 
diffidence : and we now enter upon his solution, which occupies 
the remaining eight books and a half of the Eepublic. All 
these last books are in fact expository, though in the broken 
* Plat. Rep. ii. p. 367 C-D. 
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kratee under- 
takes to 
prove. 


form of other speakers advance scarce any 

opinions for Sokrates to confute, but simply intervene with 
expressions of assent, or doubt, or demand for farther infor- 
mation. 

I here repeat the precise state of the question, which is very 
apt to be lost amidst the maeanderings of a Platonic 
dialogue. 

First, What is Justice? Sokrates had declared StlUh?"** 
at the close of the first book, that he did not know o^kon^nd 
what Justice was; and that therefore he could not 
possibly decide, whether it was a virtue or not : — 
nor whether the possessor of it was happy or not. **”*^®’ 

Secondly, To which of the three classes of good things does 
J ustidfe belong ? To the second class — i. e. things good per se, 
and good also in their consequences ? Or to the third class — 
t, e. things not good per se, but good only in their conse- 
quences ? Sokrates replies (in the beginning of the second 
book) that it belongs to the second class. 

^ Evidently, these two questions cannot stand together. In 
aflswering the second, Sokrates presupposes a certain deter- 
mination of the first; inconsistent with that unqualified 
ignorance, of which he had just made profession. Sokrates 
now professes to know, not merely that Justice is a good, but 
to what class of good things it belongs. The first question 
has thus been tacitly dropped without express solution, and 
has given place to the second. Yet Sokrates, in providing 
his answer to the second, includes implicitly cm answer to the 
first, so far as to assume that Justice is a good thing, and 
proceeds to show in what way it is good. 

Some say that Justice is good (t. e. that it ensures, or at 
least contributes to, the happiness of the agent), but not per se : 
only in its ulterior consequences. Taken per se, it imposes 
privation, loss, self-denial ; diminishing instead of augmenting 
the agent’s happiness. But taken along with its results, this 
preliminary advance is more than adequately repaid ; since 
without it the agent would not obtain from others that reci- 
procity of justice, forbearance, and good treatment without 
which his life would be intolezable. 

If this last opinion be granted, Glaukon argues that Justice 
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would indeed be good for weak and middling agents, but not 
for men of power and energy, who had a good chance of 
extorting the benefit without paying the antecedent price. 
And Thrasymachus, carrying this view still farther, assumes 
that there are in every society men of power who despotise 
over the rest; and maintains that Justice consists, for the 
society generally, in obeying the orders of these despots. It 
is all gain to the strong, all loss to the weak. These latter 
profit by it in no other way than by saving themselves from 
farther punishment or ill usage on the part of the strong. 

Sokrates undertakes to maintain the opposite — That Justice 
pwdtion to is a good per se, ensuring the happiness of the agent 
by its direct and intrinsic effects on the mind : — 
makes the whatever its ulterior consequences may be. He 

just Wli^T^ ... ^ 

happy jaerse, maintains indeed that these ulterior consequences 

whatever be i ^ i t i *1 

its results, are also good : but that they do not constitute the 
paramount benefit, or the main recommendation of justice : 
that the good of Justice per se is much greater. In this point 
of view, Justice is not less valuable and necessary to thp 
strong than to the weak. * He proceeds to show, what^Justifee 
is, and how it is beneficial per se to the agent, apart from con- 
sequences : also, what Injustice is, and how it is injurious to 
the agent per se, apart from consequences.'* 

He begins by affirming the analogy between an entire city 
Argument of or Community, and each individual man or ae:ent. 

Sokr&tc 8 to ^ ^ 

•how what There is lustice (he says) in the entire city — and 

Justice ifl — , . . 1 • T • 1 1 T 1 * 

Ayme^ justice lu each individual man. In the city, the 
tween the characteristics of Justice are stamped in larcrer 
individual, letters or magnified, so as to be more easily legible. 
We will therefore first read them in the city, and then apply 
the lesson to explain what appears in smaller type in the 
individual man.* We will trace the steps by which a city is 
generated, in order that we may see how justice and injustice 
spring up in it. 

It is in this way that Plato first conducts us to the forma> 
tion of a political community. A parallel is assumed between 
the entire city and each individual man : the city is a on 
a great scale — the man is a city on a small scale. Justice 

■ Flato, Bopublic, ii. » Plato, Bepublic, ii. pp. 368-369. 
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belongs ly)th to one and to the other. The city is described 
and analysed, not merely as a problem for its own sake, but 
in order that the relation between its constituent parts may 
throw light on the einalogous constituent parts, which are 
assumed to exist in each individual manJ 

The fundamental principle (Sokrates affirms) to which 
cities or commuities owe their origin, is, existence 
of wants and necessities in all men. No single man 
is sufficient for himself : every one is in want of 
many things, and is therefore compelled to seek 
communion or partnership with neighbours and 
auxiliaries. Keciprocal dealings begin : each man 
gives to others, and receives from others, under the 
persu&ion that it is better for him to do so.* tohimacif. 
Common needs, helplessness of individuals apart, reciprocity 
of service when they are brought together — are the generating 
causes of this nascent association. The simplest association, 
comprising the mere necessaries of life, will consist only of 
four or five men: the husbandman, builder, weaver, shoe- 
maker^ &c. It is soon found advantageous to all, that each 
of these should confine himself to his own proper business : 
that the husbandman should not attempt to build his own 
house or make his own shoes, but should produce com enough 
for all, and exchange his surplus for that of the rest in their 
respective departments. Each man has his own distinct 
aptitudes and dispositions; so that he executes both more 
work and better work, by employing himself exclusively in 
the avocation for which he is suited. The division of labour 
thus becomes established, as reciprocally advantageous to all. 
This principle soon extends itself: new wants arise: the 
number of different employments is multiplied. Smiths, car- 
penters, and other artisans, find a place : also shepherds and 
herdsmen, to provide oxen for the farmer,, wool and hides for 
the weaver and the shoemaker. Presently a farther sub- 
division of labour is introduced for carrying on exchange and 
distribution : markets are established : money is coined : 
foreign merchants will import and export commodities: 

Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 A. rod iv rp rod 

194 ^ ftroDrrcf. • Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369. 
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dealers, men of weak body, and fit for sedentary york, will 
establish themselyes to purchase wholesale the produce brought 
by the husbandman, and to sell it again by retail in quantities 
suitable for distribution. Lastly, the complement of the city 
will be m6tde up by a section of labouring men who do jobs 
for hire: men of great bodily strength, though not adding 
much to the intelligence of the community.’^ 

Such is the full equipment of the sound and healthy city^ 
Hoderaie Confined to what is simple and necessary. Those 
who compose it will have sufficient provision of 
wheat and barley, for loaves and cakes — of wine to 
drink — of clothing and shoes — of houses for shelter, and of 
myrtle and yew twigs for beds. They will enjoy their cheerful 
social festivals, with wine, garlands, and hymns to the Gods. 
They will take care not to beget children in numbers greater 
than their means, knowing that the consequence thereof must 
be poverty or war.^ They will have, as condiment, salt and 
cheese, olives, figs, and chesnuts, peas, beans, and onions. 
They will pass their lives in peace, and will die in a healthy 
old age, bequeathing a similar lot to their children. Justice 
and injustice, which we are seeking for, will be founded on a 
certain mode of mutual want and dealing with each other.® 
You feed your citizens, Sokrates (observes Glaukon), as if 
you were feeding pigs. You must at least supply them with 
as many sweets and condiments as are common at Athens : 
and with beds and tables besides. 

I understand you (replies Sokrates) : you are not satisfied 
Enurgcment ^ genuine simplicity : you want a city 

luixurious and inflated. Well then — we will suppose 
it enlarged until it comprehends all the varieties of 
elegant and costly enjoyment: gold, silver, and 
ivory: musicians and painters in their various 
branches: physicians: and all the crowd of at- 
upued wants, required for a society thus enlarged. Such 

extension of consumption will carry with it a numerous popu- 

• Plato, Republic, ii. p. 371. rriv ovalav iroioOtitPOi roht 

It iB remarkable that in thie first ^ 

oatline of the city Plato recognises ' Plato, RepubL ii. p. 372 A. 
cmly free laboor, not slave labonr. ro(nu>p xp^ia rtp\ ri? wt^s 
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lation, who cannot be maintained from the lands belonging to 
the city. We shall be obliged to make war upon our neigh- 
bours, and seize some of their lands. They too will do the 
same by us, if they have acquired luxurious habits. Here we 
see the first genesis of war, with all its consequent evils: 
springing from the acquisition of wealth, beyond the limit of 
necessity.^ Having war upon our hands, we need soldiers, 
and a considerable camp of them. Now war is essentially a 
separate craft and . function, requiring to be carried on by 
persons devoted to it, who have nothing else to do. We laid 
down from the beginning, that every citizen ought to confine 
himself exclusively to that business for which he was naturally 
fit ; and that no one could be allowed to engage in two dis- 
tinct oacupations. This rule is above all things essential for 
the business of war. The soldier must perform the duties of 
a soldier, and undertake no others.® 

The functions of these soldiers are more important than 
those of any one else. Upon them the security of 
the whole community depends. They are the ^^reor 
Gfuardi^ps of the city : or rather, those few seniors 
among them, who are selected from superior merit 
and experience, and from a more perfect education 
to exercise command, are the proper Guardians: 
while the remaining soldiers are their Auxiliaries.^ 

These Guardians, or Guardians and their Auxiliaries, 
must be first chosen with the greatest care, to ensure 
that they have appropriate natural dispositions: next their 
training and education must be continued as well as sys- 
tematic. Appropriate natural dispositions are difficult to 
find : for we require the coincidence of qualities which are 
rarely found together. The Auxiliaries must be mild and 
gentle towards their fellow-citizens, passionate and fierce 
towards enemies. They must be like generous dogs, full of 
kindness towards those whom they know, angrily disposed 
towards those whom they do not know.» 

Assuming children of these dispositions to be found, we 
must provide for them the best training and education. 

Plato, Republic, ii. p. 373. « Plato, Repub. ii. p. 374. 

^ Plato, Republic, ii, p. 4x4 B. « Plato, Republi^ ii. p. 376. 
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The traming must be twofold: musical, addressed to the 
p«yuii«redx»- mind: gymnastical, addressed to the body — pur- 
Buant to the distribution dating from ancient times.** 
^niiScaL Music iucludes all training by means of words or 
sounds : speech and song, recital and repetition, reading and 
writing, &c. 

The e6u*liest training of every child begins from the stories 
Musical edtt- OT fables which he hears recounted : most of which 
SSSm M are false, though some among them are true. We 
troSi*“^c- must train the child partly by means of falsehood, 
d^^to partly by means of truth : and we must begin first 
with the falsehood. The tenor of these fictions, 
drcojating which the child first hears, has a powerful effect in 
nicious: cen- determining his future temper and charactel. But 
«»»ry. such fictions as are now currently repeated, will tend 
to corrupt his mind, and to form in him sentiments and 
opinions adverse to those which we wish him to entertain in 
after life. We must not allow the invention and circulation 
of stories at the pleasure of the authors : we must establish a 
censorship over all authors ; licensing only such of t|)eir pro- 
ductions as we approve, and excluding all the rest, together 
with most of those now in circulation.^ The fables told by 
Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, respecting the Gods and 
Heroes, are in very many cases pernicious, and ought to be 
suppressed. They are not true: and even were they true, 
ought not to be mentioned before children. Stories about 
battles between the Gods and the Giants, or quarrels among 
the Gods themselves, are mischievous, whether intended as 
allegories or not ; for young hearers cannot discriminate the 
allegorical from the literal.*" 

I am no poet (continues the Platonic Sokrates), nor can I 
Orthodox pretend to compose legends myself : but I shall lay 
U^down: down a. type of theological orthodoxy, to which aU 

*Ilpoetaare ^ 

reqtiired to the divme Icgeuds in our city must conform. Every 

‘ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 E. * Plato, Republ. ii p. 377. 

Tls ody if vatSfla; 1) tvptiy vvy htyoum rout iroA\oift ’ 

(nrh rod troWov Compare the animadversions in 

$ffri 8/ Tov rj filv M <rc^ Sextus Empiricus about the iniscbie- 
j, ^ 8* M ^vxv p>ov(riKi}. vous doctrines to be found in the poets 

This appeal of Plato to antiquity ad vers. Mathcmaticos, i. s. 276-293. 
and established custom deserves notice. ** Plato, Republ. ii. p. 378 D. 
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poet mns^ proclaim that the Grods are good, and 
therefore cannot be the cause of anything except 
good. No poet can be allowed to describe the Gods 
(according to what we now read in Homer and else- or* 
where) as dispensing both good and evil to mankind. 

The Gods must be announced as causes of all the 
good which exists, but other causes must be found for all the 
evil: the Grods therefore are causes of comparatively few 
things, since bad things are far more abundant among us than 
good.' No poetical tale can be tolerated which represents the 
Gods as assuming the forms of difierent persons, and going 
about to deceive men into false beliefs.™ Falsehood is odious 
both to Gods and to men : though there are some cases in 
which it is necessary as a precaution against harm, towards 
enemies, or even towards friends during seasons of folly or 
derangement.*' But none of these exceptional circumstances 
can apply to the Gods. 

It is indispensable to inspire these youthful minds with 
courage, and to make them fear death as little as xhe Guard- 
po^siblef But the terrific descriptions, given by the 
poets, of Hades and the xmderworld, are above all 
things likely to aggravate the fear of death. Such 
descriptions must therefore be interdicted, as neither totESSTno 
true nor useful Even if poetically striking, they 
are all the more pernicious to be listened to by 
youths whom we wish to train up as spirited free- counted 
men, fearing enslavement more than death.® We Qoda orHe- 
must also prohibit the representations of intense 
grief and distress, imputed by Homer to Heroes or Gods, to 
Achilles, Priam, or Zeus, for the death of friends and relatives. 
A perfectly reasonable man will account death no great evil, 
either for himself or for his friend : he will be, in a peculiar 
degree, sufficient to himself for his own hdppiness, and will 

* Plato, Republ. ii. p. 379 O. “ Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 380-381. 

&pa 6 6f &7a0bi, Dacier blames Plato for this as an 

rw¥tiy tin tdrtoSf&s ol iroWo\ X^ovcriy^ error, saying, that God may appear, 
&AV 6\lyoty rois ity6p<Srrois ofrios, and has appeared to men, under the 
h^edrios' voxh yhp iXarrw form of an Angel or of some man whom 
T&y jcaicwy ^puy, KcU rwy fUv he has oreat^ after his own image 
&y oMya alrwrdw, rwy (Traduction de Platon, tom. i. p. I72> 

ftfiv Axx* irra Sci Crjr^uf rik oTria " Plato, Republic, iL p. 3^2 0 . 

A* 06 rby $t 6 y, • Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 3 ^ 387 - 
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therefore endure with comparative equanimity tjie loss of 
friends, relatives, or fortune.P We must teach youth to be 
ashamed of indulging in immoderate grief or in violent 
laughter.** We must teach them also veracity and temper- 
ance, striking out all those passages in Homer which repre- 
sent the Gods or Heroes as incontinent, sensual, furiously 
vindictive, reckless of obligation, or money-loving.'* The 
poets must either not recount such proceedings at all, or 
must not ascribe them to Gods amd Heroes. 

We have thus prescribed the model to which all poets must 
Type for all accommodatc their narratives respecting Gods and 
Heroes. We ought now to set out a similar model 
for their narratives respecting men. But this is 
impossible, until our present investigation is brought to a 
close : because one of the worst misrepresentations which the 
poets give of human affairs,. is, when they say that there are 
many men unjust, yet happy — just, yet still miserable : — that 
successful injustice is profitable, and that justice is a benefit to 
other persons, but a loss to the agent. We affirm that tfjiis 
is a misrepresentation ; tut we cannot assume it a» suclf at 
present, since the present enquiry is intended to prove that 
it is so.* 


From the substance of these stories we pass to the style 


Style of iMiT- 
mlves. The 
poet most 
not practise 
variety of 
imitation: he 
most not 
speak in the 
name of bad 
characters. 


and manner. The poet will recount either in his 
own person, by simple narrative : or he will assume 
the characters and speak in the names of others, 
thus making his composition imitative. He will 
imitate every diversity of character, good and bad, 
wise and foolish. This however cannot be tolerated 


in our city. We can permit no imitation except that of the 


reasonable and virtuous man. Every man in our city exer- 
cises one simple function : we have no double-faced or many- 
faced citizens. We shall respectfully dismiss the poet who 


captivates us by variety of characters, and shall be satisfied 


with the dry recital of simple stories useful in their tendency, 
expressing the feeling of the reaspnable man and no other.^ 


f Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387 D-E. 
< Plato, Republic, iii. p. 388 B-E. 
' Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 390-391. 


• Plato, Republic, iii. p. 392 0. 

* Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 396-398. 
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We mufit farther regulate the style of the Odes and Songs, 
consistent with what has been already laid down. 

TT • •111! Rliythm and 

Having prescribed what the sense of the words must Melody regu- 

” .... _ _ . latcd. Nona 

be, we must now give directions about melody and 
rhythm. We shall permit nothing but simple music, S'^oniy^tSe 
calculated less to please the ear, than to inspire 
grave, dignified, and resolute sentiment. We shall Se^'SSid 
not allow either the wailing Lydian, or the soft and 
convivial Ionic mood : but only the Phrygian and Dorian 
moods. Nor shall we tolerate either the fife, or complicated 
stringed instruments : nothing except the lyre and harp, with 
the panspipe for rural abodes." The rhythm or measure must 
also be simple, suitable to the movements of a calm and mo- 
derate man. Both good rhythm, graceful and elegant speak- 
ing, andjexcellence of sense, flow from good and virtuous 
dispositions, tending to inspire the same dispositions in 
others just as bad rhythm, ungraceful and indecorous de- 
meanour, defective proportion, &c., are companions of bad 
speech and bad dispositions. Contrasts of this kind pervade 
not only speech and song, but also every branch of visible 
art ; painting, architecture, weaving, embroidery, pottery, and 
even the natural bodies of animals and plants. In all of 
them we distinguish grace and beauty, the accompaniments 
of a good and sober disposition — from ungracefulness and 
deformity, visible signs of the contrary disposition. Now our 
youthful Guardians, if they are ever to become qualified for 
their functions, must be trained to recognise and copy such 
grace and beauty.y For this purpose our poets, painters, 
architects, and artisans, must be prohibited from embodying 
in their works any ungraceful or unseemly type. None will 
be tolerated as artists, except such as can detect and embody 
the type of the beautiful. Our youth will thus insensibly 
contract exclusive familiarity, both thrcftigh the eye and 
through the ear, with beauty in its various manifestations : 
so that their minds will be brought into harmonious prepara- 
tion for the subsequent influence of beautiful discourse.* 

This indeed (continues Sokrates) is the principal benefit 

« Plato, Repub. iii.pp. 398-399. * Plato, Bepub. iii. p. 400 A. 

^ Plato Bepubnc, iii. pp. 4cx>-40i. • Plato, Bepublio, iii. p. 401 C-D.. 
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arising fix>m musical tuition, that the internal mind of a 
Effect of mn- becomes imbued with rhythm and harmony. 

Hence he learns to commend and be delighted with 
£ve the beautiful, and to hate and blame what is ugly ; 

before he is able to render any reason for his senti- 
ments : so that when mature age arrives, his senti- 
ments are found in unison with what reason enjoins, and 
already predisposed to welcome it.*' He becomes qualified to 
recognise the Forms of Temperance, Courage, Liberality, 
Magnanimity, and their embodiments in particular persons. 
To a man brought up in such sentiments, no spectacle can be 
so lovely as that of youths combining beauty of mental dis- 
position with beauty of exterior form. He may indeed 
tolerate some defects in the body, but none in the mind.'* 
His love, being genuine and growing out of musical and 
regulated contemplations, will attach itself to what is tem- 
perate and beautiful ; not to the intense pleasures of sense, 
which are inconsistent with all temperance. Such will be the 
attachments subsisting in our city, and such is the final pur- 
pose of musical training — To generate love of the Beautiful.® 
We next proceed to gymnastic training, which must be 
Training of simplc, foT the body — just as our musical training 
sixn^and was simple foT the mind. We cannot admit luxuries 
refined medi- and refinements either in the one or in the other, 
ed. Wounds OuT gymuastics must impart health and strength to 
the body, as our music imparts sobriety to the 
miud.^ We shall require few courts of justice and 
kept alive, few physicians. Where many of either are needed, 
this is a proof that ill-regulated minds and diseased bodies 
abound. It would be a disgrace to our Guardians if they 
could not agree on what is right 6ind proper among them- 
selves, without appealing to the decision of others. Physi- 
cians too are only*needed for wounds or other temporary and 
special diseases. We cannot admit those refinements of the 
medical art, and that elaborate nomenclature and classification 
of diseases, which the clever sons of .^Esculapius have in- 

I! P* ri fjutvarucik §lt tA rov 

^ Pluto, Bepnbhc, ui. p. 402 D-E. kcKov ipurriKd, 

* Plato, Bepublio, iii. p. 403 C. * Plato, Eepublic, iii. p. 404 B. 
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vented, in» times more recent than JEsculapius himself.*^ He 
knew, but despised, such artifices ; which, having been devised 
chiefly by Herodikus, serve only to keep alive sickly and 
suffering men — who are disqualified for all active duty 
through the necessity of perpetual attention to health, — and 
whose lives are worthless both to themselves and to the city. 
In our city, every man has his distinct and special function, 
which he is required to discharge. K he be disqualified by 
some temporary ailment, the medical art will be well em- 
ployed in relieving and restoring him to activity : but he has 
no leisure to pass his life as a patient under cure, and if he 
be permanently unfit to fill his place in the established cycle 
of duties, his life ought not to be prolonged by art, since it is 
useless to himself and useless to the city also.* Our medical 
treatment for evils of the body, and our judicial treatment 
for evils of the mind, must be governed by analogous prin- 
ciples. Where body and mind are sound at bottom, we must 
do our best to heal temporary derangements : but if a man 
has a body radically unsound, he must be suffered to die — 
anS if be has a mind unsound and incurable, he must be put 
to death by ourselves.*^ 

Gymnastic training does some good in strengthening the 
body, but it is still more serviceable in imparting vaiueof 
force and courage to the mind. As regards the 
mind, gymnastic and music form the indispensable 
supplement one to the other. Gymnastic by itself 
makes a man’s nature too savage and violent : he 
acquires no relish for knowledge, comes to hate dis- 
course, and disdains verbal persuasion.** On the other hand, 
music by itself makes him soft, cowardly, and sensitive,, unfit 
for danger or hardship. The judicious combination of the two 
is the only way to form a well-balanced mind and character.* 


® Plato, Republic, iii. p. 405. 

Tt Kcd Kardd(>ovs yoa^fiouny oydfiara 
TiBttrdcu rohs Kofxi^oht *A<r- 
KKriwiaBatf ohK cua’j(fihy Kal 

dKifiB&s Ktuvk TavTfl koI 

drowa yo<rriiJ,drtoy 6y6fxaTa. Ola, its 
olficuy oifK ^y *k<rK\riTutv. P. 406 C. 

^ Plato, Republic, iii. p. 406 0. 
ouSfi'l icdfiyuy larp€vo^ 

P« 406 D. oir <rxoX^ ndfivtiy 
Aw<riTfA€t otkw yoa’'f}fiari rhy yovy 


irpoiffxoyTa, trMKHfUyiis ipyaaias 
ifi€\ovyra, P. 407 D-E. dwi rhy 

Bvydfuvov ty Tp Ka$t<m)Kvl<f, tctpiddcp 

oUcrBai itTy B^ptactitiy^ ios oOre 
ahrtp oiJrf ir6\€i Kvcnr^Xi). P. 408 A. 

« Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 409-410. 
^ Plato, Republic, iii. p. 41 1 D. Vlia 6 - 
hoyos 6 rotovros yiyyfrai kcu dfxov- 
(ToSf fcol wfiBot pXy 8 A \6ymy ovShy It 
XpUTOI, Ac. 

‘ Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 410-411. 
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Oat of the 
Qiurdians a 
lew of the 
very beet 
must be 
choeen as 
Elders or 
Rulers — 
highly edu- 
cated and 
severely 


) 


Such must be the training, from childhood upwards, of 
these Guardians and Auxiliaries of our city. We 
must now select from among these men themselves, 
a few to be Governors or chief Guardians ; the rest 
serving as auxiliaries. The oldest and best of them 
must be chosen for this purpose, those who possess 
in the greatest perfection the qualities requisite for 
Guardians. They must be intelligent, capable, and 
solicitous for the welfare of the city. Now a man is solicitous 
for the welfare of that which he loves. He loves those whose 
interests he believes to be the same as his own ; those whose 
well-being he believes to coincide with his own well-being ^ — 
the contrary, with the contrary. The Guardians chosen for 
Chiefs must be those who are most thoroughly penetrated 
with such sympathy ; who have preserved most tenaciously 
throughout all their lives the resolution to do everything 
which they think best for the city, and nothing which they 
do not think to be best for it. They must be watched and 
tested in temptations pleasurable as well as painful, to see 
whether they depart from this resolution. The elders who 
have best stood such trial, must be named Governors.^ These 
few will be the chief Guardians or Rulers : the remaining 
Guardians will be their auxiliaries or soldiers, acting under 
their orders. 

Here then our city will take its start; the body of Guardians 
marching in arms under the orders of their Chiefs, 
and encamping in a convenient acropolis, from 
whence they paay best be able to keep order in the 
interior and to repel foreign attack.” But it is in- 
dispensable that both they and the remaining citizens 
should be made to believe a certain tale, — which 
yet is altogether fictitious and of our own invention. They 
must be told thftt they are all eaithbom, sprung from the 
very soil which they inhabit : all therefore brethren, from 


FnndameoUl 
creed re- 
quired to be 
planted in 
tbe minds of 
aU the citi- 
lens respect- 
ing their 
breed and 
relationship. 


^ Plato, BepubLiiLp. 412 C. Ot/teouy 
<f>poytfiOvs T€ €15 rovre Se? {nrdpx€iy icol 
ivyaroht koI Iti K‘r\^€ix6vas rijs ‘ir6\€69s; 

retvTa. K^doiro 5 * Ay ns fidhurra 
ro^nov t rAyxayoi <pi\&y; *AydyKfi. 
KcU fiiiy rt^o 7* Ay fU^urra ^ 

Ttydiro rA avrh Koi lour^, 


Kol hray fidkiara ixeiyov fxhy irpdr^ 
royros otrirou ^vixfialy€iy ical f5 

vpdTT€iyf robvayrloy. 

* Plato, Eepublic, iii. pp. 413-414. 

Refer to De Leg. (I. p. 633-636-637) 
about resiBting pleasure as well as pain. 

“ Plato, Bepublio, iii. p. 415 6. 
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the sameimother Earth : the auxiliaries or soldiers, bom with 
their arms and equipments. But there was this difference (we 
shall tell them) between the different brethren. Those fit for 
Chiefs or Kulers, were bom with a certain mixture of gold in 
their constitution : those fit for soldiers or Guardians simply, 
with a like mixture of silver : the remainder, with brass or 
iron. In most individual cases, each of these classes will 
beget an offspring like themselves. But exceptions will some- 
times happen, in which the golden man will have a child of 
silver, or brass, — or the brazen or iron man, a child of nobler 
metal than his own. Now it is of the last importance that 
the Kulers should keep watch to preserve the purity of these 
breeds. If any one of their own children should turn out 
to be of brass of iron, they must place him out among the 
husbandmen or artisans : if any of the brazen or iron men 
should chance to produce a child of gold, they must receive 
him among themselves, since he belongs to them by his 
natural constitution. Upon the maintenance of these distinct 
J)reeds, each in its appropriate function, depends the entire 
Ate of* the city : for an oracle has declared that it will perish, 
if ever iron or brazen men shall become its Guardians.® 

It is indispensable (continues Sokrates) that this fiction 
should be circulated and accredited, as the funda- 

, How is such 

mental, consecrated, unquestioned, creed of the jflctionto 
whole city, from which the feeling of harmony and 
brotherhood among the citizens springs. But how 
can we implant such unanimous and unshaken 
belief, in a story altogether untrue ? Similar fables 
have often obtained implicit credence in past times : JSSbytr^T 
but no such case has happened of late, and I ques- 
tion whether it could happen now.® The postulate seems 
extravagant ; do you see by what means it could be realised ? 
— I see no means (replies Glaukon) by which the fiction could 
be first passed off and accredited, among these men them- 
selves : but if it were once firmly implanted, in any one 
n Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 414-41 5. tl 84 

® Plato, Bepublio, iii. p. 414 B. ' *»•<».. 
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generation, I do not doubt that their children and descend- 
ants would inherit and perpetuate it.P We must be satisfied 
with thus much (replies Sokrates) : assuming the thing to be 
done, and leaving the process of implanting it to spontaneous 
and oracular inspiration.^ I now proceed with the description 
of the city. 

The Rulers and their auxiliaries the body of Guardisuis must 
Guardians to bo lodged in residences, suflScient for shelter and 
comfort, yet suitable for military men, and not for 
ptheJr to tradesmen. Every arrangement must be made for 

rendering them faithful guardians of the remaining 
SSSSJ- ^ citizens. It would be awful indeed, if they were to 
wntribSion employ their superior strength in oppressing instead 
people. of protecting the flock entrusted to them. To en- 
sure their gentleness and fidelity, the most essential guarantee 
is to be found in the good musical and gymnastic training 
which they will have received. But this alone will not suffice. 
All the conditions of their lives must be so determined, that 
they shall hav'e the least possible motive for committing ii}**' 
justice towards the other citizens. None of them must have 
any separate property of his own^ unless in special case of 
proved necessity : nor any house or store cupboard from which 
others are excluded. They must receive, from the contribu- 
tions of the remaining citizens, sufficient subsistence for the 
health and comfort of military men, but nothing beyond. 
They must live together in their camp or barrack, and dine 
together at a public mess-table. They must not be allowed 
either to possess gold and silver, or to drink in cups of those 
metals, or to wear them as appendages to clothing, or even 
to have them under the same roof. They must be told, that 
these metals, though not forbidden to the other citizens, are 
forbidden to them, ^because they have permanently inherent 
in their mental constitution the divine gold and silver, which 
would be corrupted by intermixture with human. 

If these precautions be maintained, the Guardians may be 

Plato, Republic, iii. p. 415 D. tLyeparwoi ol Uttpov. 

Tovrop oiy rhtf fivBw bww T§t<r$u§y, q Plato, Republic, iii. p. 415 D. 
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secure tlsemselves, and may uphold in security the entire 
city. But if the precautions be relinquished — if 
the Guardians or Soldiers acquire separate pro- 
perty in lands, houses, and money — they will then qX’privJS 
become householders and husbandmen instead of * 

Guardians or Soldiers : hostile masters, instead of 
allies and protectors to their fellow-citizens. They will hate 
their fellow-citizens, and be hated by them in return : they 
will conspire against them, and will be themselves conspired 
against. In this manner they will pass their lives, dreading 
their enemies within far more than their enemies without. 
They, and the whole city along with them, will be perpe- 
tually^on the brink of destruction.® 

But surely (remarks Adeimantus), according to this pic- 
ture, your Guardians or Soldiers, though masters complete 
of all the city, will be worse off than any of the city, every 
other citizens. They will be deprived of those 

own speciid 

means of happmess which the others are allowed to function, 
enjoy. Perhaps they will (replies Spkrates) : yet I should not 
be surpl-ised if they were to be the happiest of all. Be that as 
it may, however, my purpose is, not to make them especially 
happy, but to make the whole city happy. The Guardians 
can enjoy only such happiness as consists with the due per- 
formance of their functions as Guardians. Every man in 
our city must perform his appropriate function, and must be 
content with such happiness as his disposition will admit, 
subject to this condition,^ In regard to all the citizens 
without exception, it must be the duty of the Guardians to 
keep out both riches and poverty, both of which spoil the 
character of every one. No one must be rich, and no one 
must be poor.® In case of war, the constant discipline of our 
soldiers will be of more avail than money^ in making them 
eflBcient combatants against other cities. Moreover, other 
cities are divided against themselves : each is many cities, 
and not one ; poor and rich are at variance with each other, 
and various fractions of each of these classes against other 
fractions. Our city alone, constituted as I propose, will be 

• Plato. Republic, iii. p. 41 7 A-B. • Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 420-421 . 

u Plato, Republic, iy. p. 421 E. ^ Plato, RepubUo, iv. p. 422 B. 
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really and truly One. It will thus be the greatest of%ll cities, 
even though it have only one thousand fighting men. It may 
be permitted to increase, so long as it will preserve its com- 
plete unity, but no farther.^ Farthermore, each of our citizens 
is one and not many : confined to that special function for 
which he is qualified by his nature. 

It will devolve upon our Guardians to keep up this form of 
The nuto- communion unimpaired ; and they will have no diflS- 
tLit f ^ doing so, as long as they maintain their 

^ own education and training unimpaired. No change 
SSe*oultf“ of must be allowed either in the musical or gymnastic 
training: especially not in the former, where changes 
are apt to creep in, with pernicious effect.* Upon this educa- 
tion depends the character and competence of the Guardians. 
They will provide legislation in detail, which will be good, if 
their general character is good — bad, on the contrary suppo- 
sition. If their character and the constitution of the city be 
defective at the bottom, it is useless for us to prescribe regu- 
lations of detail, as we would do for sick men. The laws ki 
detail cannot be good, while the general constitution of tke 
city is bad. Those teachers are mistaken who exhort us to 
correct the former, but to leave the latter untouched." 

In regard to religious legislation — the raising of temples, 
arrangement of sacrifices, &c , — we must consult 
Apollo at Delphi, and obey what he directs. We 
A^u^ know nothing ourselves about these matters, nor is 
there any other authority equally trustworthy.'* 

Our city is now constituted and peopled (continues So- 
Tbedtyi* kratcs). We must examine it, and see where we 
tntcdMA can find Justice and Injustice — reverting to ourori- 
ginal problem, which was, to know what each of 

OOQTAgeOllSy O * 

tempermt®, them was, and which of the two conferred happi- 

jiuL Where c ' , ^ rr 

tottejndioe? ncss. Now assuming our city to be nghtly consti- 
tuted, it will be perfectly good : that is, it will be wise, cou- 
rageous, temperate, and just. These four constituents cover 
the whole: accordingly, if we can discover and set out 

y Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423 A. ^ Plato, Republic, iv. p. 427 B. 

* Plato, Republic, iv. p. ^ A. rotalra otr* 

• Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 425-426. 
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Wisdom^ Courage, and Temperance — that which remains 
afterwards will be Justice.® 

First, we can easily see where Wisdom resides. The city 
includes in itself a great variety of cognitions, cor- 
responding to all the diflFerent functions in which its of 
citizens are employed. But it is not called wise^ Siefew^ider 
from its knowledge of husbandry, or of brazier’s and 
carpenter’s craft : since these are specialties which cover only 
a small fraction of its total proceedings. It is called wise^ or 
well-advised, from that variety of intelligence or cognition 
which directs it as a whole, in its entire affairs : that is, the 
intelligence possessed by the chief Guardians or Rulers. Now 
the number of persons possessing this variety of intelligence 
is smaller than the number of those who possess any other 
variety. The wisdom of the entire city resides in this very 
small presiding fraction, and in them alone.*^ 

Next, we can also discern without difficulty in what fraction 
of the city Courage resides. The city is called cou- where is the 
rageous from the valour of those Guardians or 
Soldiers upon whom its defence re*sts. These men or soicuere. 
will have learnt, in the course of their training, what are 
really legitimate objects of fear, and what are not legitimate 
objects of fear. To such convictions they will resolutely ad- 
here, through the force of mind implanted by their training, 
in defiance of all disturbing impulses. It is these right con- 
victions, respecting the legitimate objects of fear, which I (says 
Sokrates) call true political courage, when they are designedly 
inculcated and worked in by regular educational authority : 
when they spring up without any rational foundation, as in 
animals or slaves, I do not call them Courage. The Courage 
of the entire city thus resides in its Guardians or Soldiers.® 
Thirdly, wherein resides the Temperance of the city? 
Temperance implies a due relation, proportion, or where a the 
accord, between different elements. The temperate i* in 

, , , * »11 end each, 

man is called, superior to himself: but this expres- 
sion, on first hearing, seems unmeaning, since the 
man must also be inferior to himself. But the ex- ^ inftrfo" 

ooej. 

• Plato, Republic, It. pp. 427-438. * Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 438-439. 

• rlato. Republic, iv. pp. 439-430. 
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pression acqxiirea a definite meaning, when we re<jpgnise it 
as implying that there are in the same man’s mind better 
and worse elements: and that when the better rules over 
the worse, he is called superior to himself, or temperate 
— when the worse rules over the better, he is called infe- 
rior to himself, or intemperate. Our city will be temperate, 
because the better part of it, though smaller in number, rules 
over the worse and inferior part, numerically greater. The 
pleasures, peons, and desires of our few Rulers, which are 
moderate and reasonable, are preponderant : controuling those 
of the Many, which are miscellaneous, irregular, and violent. 
And this command is exercised with the perfect consent and 
good-will of the subordinates. The Many are not less willing 
to obey than the Few to command. There is perfect unani- 
mity between them as to the point — Who ought to command, 
and who ought to obey ? It is this unanimity which consti- 
tutes the temperance of the city : which thus resides, not 
in anyone section of the city, like Courage and Wisdom, but 
in all sections alike : each recognising and discharging ilj 
legitimate function.^ ' • * 

There remains only Justice for us to discover. ‘Wherein 
Where is the docs the Justice of the city reside? Not far off. 
all ADd each Its justice consists in that which we pointed out at 
It consists in first as the fundamental characteristic of the city, 
fo^ntog’his when we required each citizen to discharge one 
function, and one alone — that for which he was best 
^m^dung nature. That each citizen shall do his 

the others, own work, and not meddle with others in their 
work — that' each shall enjoy his own property, as well as do 
his own work — this is true Justice.*^ It is the fundamental 
condition without which neither temperance, nor courage, 
nor wisdom could exist ; and it fills up the good remaining 
after we have allowed for the effects of the preceding three.*^ 
All the four are alike indispensable to make up the entire 

^ Plato, Republic, iy. pp. 431-432. \oyo 7 ro. 

f Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 432-433. Plato, Republic, iv. p. 433 C. 8^ 
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Gtood of city : Justice, or each person (man, woman, free- 
man, slave, craftsman, guardian) doing his or her own work— 
Temperance, or unanimity as to command and obedience 
t>etween Chiefs, Guardians, and the remaining citizens — 
Dourage, or the adherence of the Guardians to right reason, 
respecting what is terrible and not terrible — Wisdom, or the 
tutelary superintendence of the Chiefs, who protect each 
person in the enjoyment of his own property.^ 

As justice consists in each person doing his own work, and 
not meddling with that of another — so injustice 

occurs, when a person undertakes the work of an- "iae* when 
’ * ... . “y 

:)ther instead of his own, or in addition to his 

’ ^ interferea 

awn. The mischief is not ereat, when such inter- , 

o > functions of 

ferencfe takes place only in the subordinate func- 
tions : when, for example, the carpenter pretends 
to do the work of the shoemaker, or vice versa; or 
when either of them undertake both. But the mischief be- 
comes grave and deplorable, when a man from the subordinate 
functions meddles with the higher — when a craftsman, avail- 
ing hiqiself of some collateral support, wealth or party or 
strength, thrusts himself into the functions of a soldier or 
auxiliary — or when the Guardian, by similar artifice, usurps 
the functions of a Chief — or when any one person combines 
these several functions all at once in himself. Herein con- 
sists the true injustice, ruinous to the city : when the line of 
demarcation is confounded between these three classes — men 
of business. Guardians, Chiefs. That each of these classes 
should do its own work, is Justice : that either of them should 
meddle with the work of the rest, and especially that the sub- 
ordinate should meddle with the business of the superior, is 
Injustice, with ruin following in its train.^ It is from these 
opposite characteristics that the titles Just or Unjust will be 
rightfully bestowed upon our city, » 

We must now apply, as we undertook to do, the analogy 
of the city to the individual. The just man, so far forth 


* Plato, Republic, iv. p. 433 D. 

^ Plato, Republic, iv. p. 434 B-C. 
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as justice is concerned, cannot differ from the jpst city, 
_ He must therefore have in his own individual 
thecitytotbe three distinct parts, elements, or classes, 

corresponding to the three classes above distin- 

guished in the city. But is it the fact that 

ThSi there are in each man three such mental consti- 

thre^ elements . . . 

sredisunct. tuents — ^three different classes, sorts, or varieties^ 

mid often . i 

conflicting. of mmd ? 

To settle this point as it ought to be settled, would require 
a stricter investigation than our present dialogue will permit : 
but we may contribute something towards it.' It is manifest 
that there exist different individuals in whom reason, energy 
(courage or passion), and appetite, are separately and un- 
equally developed : thus in the Thracians there is a pr^omi- 
nance of energy or courage — in the Phoenicians, of appetite — 
in the Athenians, of intellect or reason. The question is, 
whether we employ one and the same mind for all the three — 
reason, energy, and appetite ; or whether we do not employ a 
different mind, or portion of mind, when we exercise reason — 
another, when we are under the influence of energy— and' a 
third, when we follow appetite.™ 

To determine this question, we must consider that the 
same thing cannot at the same time do or suffer opposites, 
in the same respect and with reference to the same thing. 
The same thing or person cannot at the same time, and in 
the same respect, both stand still and move. This may be laid 
down as an universal truth : but since some may not admit 
it to be so, we will at any rate assume it as an hypothesis.® 
Now in reference to the mind, we experience at the same 
time various movements or affections contrary to each other : 
assent and dissent — desire and aversion — the attracting any- 
thing to ourselves, and the repelling it from ourselves : each 
of these is different from and contrary to the other. As a spe- 
cimen of desires, we will take thirst. When a man is in this 
condition, his mind desires nothing else but to drink ; and 

1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 435 C. Timcua; wherein the oonitituent cle- 

6chleienDach6r(inthe Introduction xnents of mind or soul are more fully 
to hifl tranalation of the Republic, laid down, and its connection with the 
p. 71) oonfliderfl that this passage of fundamental elements of the Kosmoc. 
the Emmbllc is intended to note as * Plato, Republic, iy. p. 436 A. 

a desitoatum the exposition in the » Plato, Republic, iv. p. 437 A. 
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strains entirely towards that object. If there be any thing 
which drags back his mind when in this condition, it must be 
something different from that which pulls him forward and 
attracts him to drink. That which attracts him, and that 
which repells him, cannot be the same : just as when the 
archer at the same time pulls his bow towards him and 
pushes it away from him, it is one of his hands that pulls 
and another that pushes.^ Now it often happens that a man 
athirst refuses to drink : there is something within him that 
prompts him to drink, and something still more powerful that 
forbids him. These two cannot be the same : one of them is 
different from the other : that which prompts is appetite, that 
which forbids is reason. The rational element of the mind is 
in like manner something different or distinguishable from all 
the appetites, which tend towards repletion and pleasure. 

Here then we have two distinct species, forms, or kinds 
existing in the mind.P Besides these two, however, 
there is a third, distinct from both : Energy, Passion, SitfinlS 
Courage, which neither belongs to Appetite nor to 
Reason. . Each of these three acts 'apart from, and 
sometimes in contrariety to, each of the others.^ 

There are thus three distinct elements or varie- 
ties of mind in the individual — Reason, Energy, 

Appetite: corresponding to the three constituent *“™“®«*** 
portions of the city-»-The Chiefs or Rulers — The Guardians 
or Soldiers — The Craftsmen, or the remaining community.** 
The Wisdom of the city resides in its Elders: that of the 
individual in his Reason. The Courage of the city resides 
in its Guardians or Soldiers : that of the individual in his 
Energy. But in the city as well as in the individual, it is 
the right emd privilege of the rational element to exercise 
command, because it alone looks to the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the whole compound : • it is the* duty of the two 

0 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 439 A-B. rhy ipiBfdv, P. 443 0 . rh iy rp ^vxp 

P Plato, Bepublio, iv. p. 439 E. y^yrit &o. 

Tavra fi^y roiyvy i)fuy &p((r 9 » ■ Plato, Bepublio, iv. pp. 441 E, 

€t 9 fi 442 B. fiky \oyt<rruc^ 

4 Plato, Bepublio, iv. pp. 440-441. iyrt teed (x^m r^y 

*' Plato, Bepublio, iv. p. 441 C. rk iixdtrris rijs ^vxvs xpofx^ 0 €tay — 
abrk fiky iy ir^ci, avrk H'fy iyhs Xo<fthy 94 yt ($ya fyeurroy teaXov/ney) 
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other elements — ^the energetic and the appetitiv%— to obey. 

It is moreover the special function of the Guardians in the 
city to second the Chiefs in enforcing obedience upon the 
Cr^tsmen : so also in the individual, it is the special function 
of Energy or Courage to second Reason in controuling 
Appetite. 

These special functions of the separate parts being laid 
A man Is just down, Justice 33 Well as Temperance will appear 
diiferent analogous in the individual and in the city. Both 
SiSLercise Justice and Temperance reside in all the peirts 
equally : not in one of them exclusively, as Wisdom 
hindrance, and Courago reside. Justice and Temperance be- 
long to the subordinate as well as to the dominant parts. * 
Justice exists when each of the parts performs its owh func- 
tion, without encroaching on the function of the others : Tem- 
perance exists when all the parts are of one opinion as to the 
title of the higher or rational element to exercise command.*" 

A man as well as a city is just, when each of his three sorts 
or varieties of mind confines itself to its own legitimate func- 
tion : when Reason reigns over and controuls the other two, 
and when Energy seconds Reason in controuling Appetite. 
Such a man will not commit fraud, theft, treachery, perjury, 
or any like proceedings.'* On the contrary, injustice exists 
when the parts are in conflict with each other : when either of 
them encroaches on the function of the other : or when those 
parts which ought to be subordinate rise in insurrection against 
that which ought to be superior. 

Justice is in the mind what health is in the body, when the 
Justice end parts are so arranged as to controul and be controuled 
d- pursuant to the dictates of nature. Injustice is in 
and disease the mind what disease is in the body, when the parts 
body. are so arranged as to controul and be controuled con- 
trary to the dictates of nature. Virtue is thus the health, 
beauty, good condition of the mind : Vice is the disease, ugli- 
ness, weakness, of the mind.^ 

Having thus ascertained the nature of justice and injustice, 

led ravra Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 442 0 , 

Kdet^o hri<rT‘fi/xity iv r^y rov 443 B. 
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we are mw in a condition (continues Sokrates) to reply to 
the question proposed for investigation — Is it profit- origin*! qn®*- 
able to a man to be just and to do justice per se, 
even though he be not known as just either by Gods am*nh*ppy, 
or men, and may thus be debarred from the con- m*ke him 
sequences which would ensue if he were known? apart from 

1 • •/»! conse- 

Or IS it profitable to him to be unjust, if he can 
contrive to escape detection and punishment ? We Ye*, 
are enabled to answer the first question in the affirmative, and 
the second question in the negative. As health is the greatest 
good, and sickness the greatest evil, of body : so Justice is 
the greatest good, and injustice the greatest evil, of mind. 
No measure of luxury, wealth, or power, could render life 
tolerable, if we lost our bodily health: no amount of pro- 
sperity could make life tolerable, without mental health or 
justice. As bodily health is good per se, and sickness evil 
per se, even apart from its consequences : so justice also is 
good in itself, and injustice evil in itself, apart from its conse- 
quences.y 

•Sokrates now asstimes the special question of the dialogue 
to be answered, and the picture of the just or per- re- 

fect city, as well as of the just or perfect individual, 
to be completed. He is next proceeding to set forth JJ^Stfonof 
the contrasts to this picture — that is, the varieties of ^an?Xre- 
injustice, or the various modes of depravation and 
corruption — when he is arrested by Polemarchus 
and Adeimantus : who call upon him to explain more at large 
the position of the body of Guardians or Soldiers in the city, 
in regard to women, children, and the family.* 

In reply, Sokrates announces his intention to make such 


provision as will exclude separate family ties, as Men and 
well as separate property, among these Guardians, 

The Guardians will consist both of men and women, peiform^e 


The women will receive the same training, both onardiaos 
musical and gymnastical, as the men.‘ They will 

At t • 1 1 1•1 ‘ 1 < the same 

take part both in the bodily exercises of the gymnastic 

* • and musical 

palaestra, in the military drill, and in the combats training. 


7 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 445 A. » Plato, Republic, v. p. 449 C. 

* Plato, Republic, y. p. 452 A. 
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of war. Those who deride these naked exercises as pre- 
posterous for the female sex, should be reminded (Sokrates 
says) that not long ago it was considered unseemly among the 
Greeks (as it still is among many of the larhari) for men to 
expose their naked bodies in the paleestra : but such repug- 
nance has been overpowered by the marked usefulness of the 
practice: the Kretans first setting the example, next the 
Lacedaemonians; lastly all other Greeks doing the same.** 
We maintain the principle which we laid down in the be- 
ginning, that one person should perform only one duty — that 
for which he is best qualified. But there is no one function, 
or class of functions, for which women as such are peculiarly 
qualified, or peculiarly disqualified. Between women^ gene- 
rally, and men generally, in reference to the discharge of 
duties, there is no other difference, except that men are 
superior to women in every thing:® the best women will 
be on a level only with the second-best men, but they will be 
superior to all men lower than the second-best. But among 
women, as among men, there are great individual difference^ : 
one woman is fit for one duty, another for another: •and in 
our city, each must be employed for the duty suitable to her 
individual disposition. Those who are best qualified by nature 
for the office of Guardians, must be allotted to that office : 
they must discharge it along with the men, and must be 
trained for it by the same education as the men, musical and 
gymnasticcd. 

If an objector accuses us of proposing arrangements con- 
Natnre does trary to nature, we not only deny the force of the 
objection, but we retort the charge. We affirm that 
tions be- the arrangements now existing in society, which re- 
snd women, strfct all womcn to a limited number of domestic 

Women are i « .1 « 

inferior to and family functions, are contrary to nature — and 

men in every /» i -i i 

thing. The that ours are founded upon the genuine and real 
Sloaf'Srt nature.^ The only difference admissible 

between men and women, in the joint discharge of 
the functions of Guardians, is, that the easier portion of such 
functions must in general be assigned to women, and the 
Plato, Republic, v. p. 452 D. 

« Plato, Republic, V. p. 455 C-D. i ravra yiyv6^9va 
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more difficult to men, in consequence of the inferiority of the 
feminine nature.® 

These intermingled male and female Guardians, in the dis- 
charge of their joint functions, will live together all 
in common barracks and at common mess-tables. ^^Sbe- 
There must be no separate houses or separate family- SSTaST 
relations between them. All are wives or husbands Jj^® 
of all: no youth must know his own father, no mature 
man must know his own son : all the mature men 
and women are fathers or mothers of all the younger: 
all of the same age are brothers and sisters.^ We ®*®^*®®* 
do not intend, however, that the copulation between them 
shall take place in a promiscuous and arbitrary manner : we 
shall establish laws to regulate the intermarriages and breed- 
ing.« We must copy the example of those who regulate the 
copulation of horses, dogs, and other animals : we must bring 
together those who will give existence to the best offspring.** 
We must couple, as often as we can, the men who are best, 
with the women who are best, both in mind and body ; and 
the mfen who are least good, with the women who are least 
good. We must bring up the offspring of the former couples — 
we must refuse to bring up the offspring of the latter.’ And 
such results must be accomplished by underhand arrange- 
ments of the Elder Chiefs ; so ets to be unknown to every 
one else, in order to prevent discontent and quarrel among 
the body of the Guardians. These Elders will celebrate 
periodical festivals, in which they will bring together the 
fitting brides and bridegrooms, under solemn hymns and 
sacrifices. They must regulate the number of marriages in 
such manner as to keep the total list of Guardians as much as 
possible without increase as well as without diminution.*^ 
The Elders must make an artful use of the lot, so that these 
couplings shall appear to every one else the effect of chance. 


• Plato, Republic, v. p. 457 B. 
t Plato, Republic, v. pp. 4^7-458, 
f Plato, Republic v. p. 458 E. 

^ Plato, Republic, v. p. 459 A. 
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Distinguished warriors must be rewarded with a larger licence 
of copulation with different women, which will produce the 
farther adyantage of having as many children as possible bom 
from their procreation.^ All the children as soon as bom 
must be consigned to the Chiefs or Elders, male and female, 
who will conceal in some convenient manner those who are 
bom either from the worst couples or with any bodily imper- 
fection ; while they place the offspring of the best couples in 
special outbuildings under the charge of nurses. Those mothers 
who are full of milk will be brought here to give suck, but 
every precaution will be taken that none of them shall know 
her own child : wet-nurses will also be provided in addition, to 
ensure a full supply ; but all the care of the children will 
devolve on the public nurses, not on the mothers.*" 

The €ige for such intermarriages, destined to be procreative 
itegoution* for the benefit of the city, must be from thirty to 
procreation fiftv-five, for men — from twenty to forty, for 

-Children i i i i 

brought up women. No man or woman, above or below these 

under public 

authority, limits of age, will be allowed to meddle with th^ 
function of intermarriage and procreation for the public'; 
which function must always be conducted under superintend- 
ence of the authorities, with proper sacrifice and prayers to 
the Gods. Nor will any man, even within the licensed age, 
be allowed to approach any woman except by assignment 
from the authorities. If any infringement of this law should 
occur, the offspring arising from it will be pronounced spurious 
and outcast.** But when the above limits of age are passed, 
both men and women may have intercourse with whomsoever 
they please, except fathers with daughters or sons with mothers : 
under condition, however, that no offspring shall be bom from 
such intercourse, or that if any offspring be bom, it shall be 
exposed.® 

How is the father to know his own daughter (it is asked), 

or the son his own mother? They cannot know (replies 

Sokrates): but each couple will consider every child bom in 

the seventh month or tenth month after their marriage, as 

their child, and will address him or her by the appellation of 

1 Plato, B^ublio, v. p. 460 B. I “ Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 A-B. 

»» Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 C-D. | » Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 C. 
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son or daughter. The fathers and mothers will be fathers 
and mothers of all the children bom at that time : the sons 
and daughters will be in filial relation to all the couples 
brought together at the given antecedent period.? 

The main purpose of such regulations, in respect to family 
as in respect to property, is to establish the fullest Perfect oom- 
communion between all the Guardians, male and sentim^^ 
female — and to eliminate as much as possible the a^ngthe 
feeling of separate interest in any fraction of them. ca«»e8 of 

^ ^ , pleasure and 

The greatest evil to any city is, that which pulls it 
to pieces and makes it many instead of one : the parts of 
greatest good to it is that which binds it together orgamrai. 
and makes it one. Now what is most eflBcacious in binding it 
together, is, community of the causes of pleasure and pain : 
when each individual feels pleasure from the same causes and 
on the same occasions as all the rest, and pain in like manner. 
On the other hand, when the causes of pleasure and pain are 
distinct, this tends to dissolution ; and becomes fatal if the 
opposition is marked, so that some individuals are much de- 
lighted, and others much distressed, under the same circum- 
stances. That city is the best arranged, wherein all the 
citizens pronounce the words, Mine and Not Mine, with refer- 
ence to the same things : when they coalesce into an unity like 
the organism of a single individual. To him a blow in the 
finger is a blow to the whole man : so also in the city, pleasure 
or pain to any one citizen ought to communicate itself by 
sympathy as pleasure and pain to all.^ 

Now the Guardians under our regulations will present as 
much as possible this community of Mine and Not 
Mine, as well as of pleasures and pains — ^and this 
exclusion of the separate individual Mine and Not •asured scale 

^ of equal oom> 

Mine, as well as of separate pleasures and pains. 

No individual among them will have either separate 
property or separate family relationship : each will 
have both one and the other in common with the rest.' No 
one will have property of his own to be increased, nor a family 
of his own to be benefited, apart from the rest : all will be as 

P Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 D. Plato, Republic, v. p. 462 D. 

^ Plato, Republic, t. p. 464 B. 
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much as possible common recipients of pleasure pain.* 
All the ordinary causes of dispute and litigation will thus be 
excluded. If two Guardians of the same age happen to 
quarrel, they must fight it out : this will discharge their 
wrath and prevent worse consequences — while at the same 
time it will encourage attention to gymnastic excellence.* 
But no younger Guardian will raise his hand against an 
older Guardian, whom he is taught to reverence as his father, 
and whom every one else would protect if attacked. If the 
Guardians maintain harmony among themselves, they will 
easily ensure it among the remaining inhabitants. Assured 
of sufficient but modest comforts, the Guardians will be re- 
lieved from all struggles for the maintenance of a family, 
from the arts of trade, and from subservience to the* rich.'* 
They will escape all these troubles, and will live a life happier 
them the envied Olympic victor : for they will gain the victory 
in an enterprise more illustrious than he undertakes, and they 
will receive from their fellow-citizens fuller maintenance and 
higher privilege than what is awarded to him, as well as 
honours after death.* Their lives are not to be put in com- 
parison with those of the farmer or the shoemaker. They 
must not indeed aspire to any happiness incompatible with 
their condition and duty as Guardians. But that condition 
will itself involve the highest happiness. And if any silly 
ambition prompts them to depart from it, they will assuredly 
change for the worse.^ 

Such is the commimion of sexes which must be kept up for 
In caae of dutics of Guardians, and for the exigencies of 

military defence. As in other races of animals, 
males and females must go out to fight, and each 
will inspire the other with bravery. The children 
worriorm. be taken out on horseback to see the en- 

counters from a distance, so that they may be kept clear of 
danger, yet may nevertheless be gradually accustomed to 

• Plato, Republic, v. p. 464 D, | &c. 
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the sight* of it.® If any one runs away from the field, he 
must be degraded from the rank of Guardian to that of 
husbandman or craftsman. If any man suffers himself to be 
taken prisoner, he is no loss : the enemy may do what they 
choose with him. When any one distinguishes himself in 
battle, he shall be received on his return by garlands and 
by an affectionate welcome from the youth.^ Should he be 
slain in battle, he shall be recognised as having become a 
Desmon or Demigod (according to the Hesiodic doctrine), and 
his sepulchre shall be honoured by appropriate solemnities.** 

In carrying on war, our Guardians will observe a marked 
difference in their manner of treating Hellenic war against 
enemies and barbaric enemies. They will never 
enslave any Hellenic city, nor hold any Hellenic 
person in slavery. They will never even strip the 2i by“^T« 
body of an Hellenic enemy, except so far as to take 
his arms. They will never pile up in their temples the arms, 
nor bum the houses and lands, of Hellenic enemies. They 
wjll always keep in mind the members of the Hellenic race as 
naturally kindred with each other* and bound to aid each 
other in mutual defence, against Barbaric aliens who are the 
natural enemies of all of them.® They will not think them- 
selves authorised to carry on war as Hellens now do against 
each other, except when their enemies are Barbaric. 

Enough of this Sokrates, replies Glaukon. I admit that 
your city will have all the excellencies and advantages of 
which you boast. But you have yet to show me that it is 
practicable, and how.^ 

The task which you impose (says Sokrates) is one of great 
difficulty : even if you grant me, what must be Question- 
granted, that every reality must fall short of its ideal "cheme prac- 

V. . 1 1 . . , ticable? It 

type.® One condition, and one only, is essential to ^ difficult, 
render it practicable : a condition which you may 
ridicule as preposterous, but which, though not pro- 
bable, is certainly supposable. Either philosophers 
must acquire the ruling power, or else the present 

• Plato, Republic, v. pp. 466-467. « Plato, Republic, v. pp. 470-471. 

• Plato, Republic, v. p. 468 B. ^ Plato, Republic, v. pp. 471-472. 

^ Plato, Republic, v. p. 469 B. • Plato, Republic, v. pp. 472-473. 
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rulers of mankind must themselves become gentSne philo- 
sophers, In one or other of these two ways philosophy and 
political power must come into the same hands. Unless 
such condition be fulfilled, our city can never be made a 
reality, nor can there ever be any respite of suffering to the 
human race.^ 

The supremacy which you claim for philosophers (replies 
Glaukon), will be listened to with repugnance and scorn. 
But at least you must show who the philosophers are, on 
whose behalf you invoke such supremacy. You must show 
that it belongs to them by nature both to pursue philosophy, 
and to rule in the various cities : and that by nature also, 
other men ought to obey them as well as to abstaip from 
philosophy.^ 

The first requisite for a philosopher (replies Sokrates) is, 
Character- shall love and pursue eagerly every sort of 

5^thephS>- knowledge or wisdom, without shrinking from labour 
for such purpose. But it is not sufficient that he 
should be eager about hearing tragedies or learning 
the minor arts. Other men, accomplislfed and 
curious, are fond of hearing beautiful sounds and 
ulare^ discourses, or of seeing beautiful forms and colours. 
But the philosopher alone can see or distinguish 
truth.^ It is only he who can distinguish the genuine Form 
or Idea, in which truth consists, from the particular embodi- 
ments in which it occurs. These Forms or Ideas exist, 
eternal and unchangeable. Since Pulchrum is the opposite 
of Turpe, they must be two, and each of them must be One : 
the same about Just and Unjust, Good and Evil ; each of 
these is a distinct Form or Idea, existing as One and Un- 
changeable by itself, but exhibiting itself in appearance as 
manifold, diverse, and frequently changing, through commu- 
nion with different objects and events, and through communion 
of each Form with others.* Now the accomplished, but 

^ Plato, Republic, v. p. 473 D. cTkoi, Oi^Koiiy «ral U 
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unphilosopkical, man cannot see or recognise this Form in 
itself. He can see only the different particular cases and 
complications in which it appears embodied.*^ None but the 
philosopher can contemplate each Form by itself^ and discri- 
minate it from the various particulars in conjunction with 
which it appears. Such philosophers are few in number, but 
they are the only persons who can be said truly to live. 
Ordinary and even accomplished men — who recognise beautiful 
things, but cannot recognise Beauty in itself, nor even follow 
an instructor who points it out to them — pass their lives in a 
sort of dream or reverie : for the dreamer, whether asleep or 
awake, is one who believes what is similar to another thing 
to be not merely similar, but to be the actual thing itself.^ 
The philosopher alone, who embraces in his mind the one 
and unchangeable Form or Idea, along with, yet distinguished 
from, its particular embodiments, possesses knowledge or 
science. The unphilosophical man, whose mind embraces 
nothing higher than variable particulars, does not know — but 
on^y opines, or has opinions.™ 

This latter, the imphilsophical man, will not admit what 
we say. Accordingly, we must prove it to him. 

You cannot know without knowing Something : that 
is. Some Ens : for Non-Ens cannot be known. That * 

which is completely and absolutely Ens, is com- 
pletely and absolutely cognizable: that which is 
Non-Ens, and nowhere, is in every way uncognizable. 

If then there be anything which is at once Ens and 
Non-Ens, it will lie midway between these two : it ^ 
will be something neither absolutely and completely 
cognizable, nor absolutely and completely uncognizable : it 
belongs to something between ignorance and science. Now 
science or knowledge is one thing, its object is, complete Ens. 
Opinion is another thing, its object also is different. Knowing 
and Opining belong, like Sight and Hearing, to the class of 
Entia called Powers or Faculties, which we and others possess, 
and by means of which — that is, by means of one or other of 

Plato, Republic, v. p. 476 B. kovv roWov ^tdpotoy &$ ytyptJi- 
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them — ^we accomplish everything that we do feccomplish. 
Now no one of these powers or faculties has either colour or 
figure, whereby it may be recognised or distinguished from 
others. Each is known and distinguished, not by what it is 
in itself, but by what it accomplishes, and by the object to 
which it has special relation. That which has the same object 
and accomplishes the same result, I call the same power or 
faculty : that which has a different object, and accomplishes 
a different result, I call a different power or faculty. Now 
Knowing, Cognition, Science, is one of our faculties or powers, 
and the strongest of all : Opining is another, and a different 
one. A marked distinction between the two is, that Knowing 
or Cognition is infallible — Opining is fallible. Since Cog- 
nition is one power or faculty, and Opining another — the 
object of one must be different from the object of the other. 
But the object of Cognition is, the Complete Ens : the object 
of Opining must therefore be, not the Complete Ens, but 
something different from it. What then is the object of 
Opining ? It is not Complete Ens, but it is still Something. 
It is not Non-Ens, or Nothing ; for Non-Ens or Nothing is 
not thinkable or opinable : you cannot think or opine, and 
yet think or opine nothing. Whoever opines or thinks, must 
opine or think something. Ens is the object of Cognition, 
Non-Ens is the object of non-Cognition or Ignorance : Opina- 
tion or Opinion is midway between Cognition and Ignorance, 
darker than the former, but clearer than the latter. The 
object of opination is therefore something midway between 
Ens and Non-Ens. 

But what is this Something, midway between Ens and 


Partical&rs 
fluctuate: 
they are 
Bometimes 
Juat or beau- 
tiful. some- 
times unjust 
or ugly. 
Forms or 
Entia alone 
remain con- 
stant. 


Non-Ens, and partaking of both — which is the object 
of Opination ? To make out this, we must revert to 
the case of the unphilosophical man. We have 
described him, as not believing in the existence of 
the Form or Idea of Beauty, or Justice per se; not 
enduring to hear it spoken of as a real Ens and 
Unum ; not knowing anything except of the many 


diverse particulars, beautiful and just. We must remind him 


that every one of these particular beautiful things will appear 
repulsive also : every one of these just and holy particulars, 
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will appeal unjust and unholy also. He cannot refuse to 
admit that each of them will appear under certain circum- 
stances beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, holy and unholy. 
In like manner, every particular double will appear also a 
half : every light thing will appear heavy : every little thing 
great. Of each among these many particulars, if you can 
truly predicate any one quality about it, you may with equal 
truth predicate the opposite quality also. Each of them both 
is, and is not, the substratum of all these different and oppo- 
site qualities. You cannot pronounce them to be either one 
or the other, with fixity and permanence : they are at once 
both and neither. 

Here then we find the appropriate object of Opination : that 
which fs neither Ens nor Non-Ens, but something The Many 
between both. Particulars are the object of Opi- 
nation, as distinguished from universal Entities, 

Forms, or Ideas, which are the object of Cognition. 

The many, who disbelieve or ignore the existence of 
these Forms, and whose minds dwell exclusively 
among particulars — cannot know, but only opine. Their 
usages and creeds, as to beautiful, just, honourable, float be- 
tween positive Ens and Non-Ens. It is these intermediate 
fluctuations which are caught up by their opining faculty, 
intermediate as it is between Cognition and Ignorance. It is 
these also, the objects of Opination, which they love and 
delight in: they neither recognise nor love the objects of 
Cognition or Knowledge. They are lovers of opinion and its 
objects, not lovers of Knowledge. The philosopher alone 
recognises and loves Knowledge and the objects of Know- 
ledge. His mind dwells, not amidst the fluctuating, diverse, 
and numerous particulars, but in contemplation of the One, 
Universal, permanent, unchangeable, Form or Idea. 

Here is the characteristic difference (continues Sokrates) 
which you required me to point out, between the 
philosopher and the unphilosophical man, however of^ 
accomplished. The philosopher sees, knows, and 
contemplates, the One, Keal, unchangeable, Form or 
Idea: the unphilosophical man knows nothing of 
this Form per se, and sees only its multifarious 
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manifestations, each perpetually variable and differant from all 
the rest. The philosopher, having present to his mind this 
type — and approximating to it, as far as may be, the real insti- 
tutions and practices — will be the person most competent to 
rule our city: especially as his education will give him farther- 
more — besides such familiarity with the Form or Type — 
as large a measure of experience, and as much virtue, as can 
fall to the lot of the unphilosophical man.® The nature and 
disposition of the true philosopher, if improved by education, 
will include all the virtue and competence of the practical 
man. The philosopher is bent on learning everything which 
can make him familiar with Universal Forms and Essences in 
their pure state, not floating amidst the confusion of generated 
and destroyed realities: and with Forms and Essences little as 
well as great, mean as well as sublime.® Devoted to know- 
ledge and truth — hating falsehood — he has little room in his 
mind for the ordinary desires : he is temperate, indifferent to 
money, free from all meanness or shabbiness. A man like 
him, whose contemplations stretch over all time and ^11 
essence, thinks human life a small affair, and has no fear of 
death. He will be just, mild in his demeanour, quick in 
apprehension, retentive in memory, elegant in his tastes and 
movements. All these excellencies will be united in the 
philosophers to whom we confide the rule of our city.P 

It is impossible, Sokrates (remarks Adeimantus), to answer 


Adeinuintiis 
does not dis- 


in the negative to your questions. 


Nevertheless we, 


answer, are not convinced of the truth 
of your conclusion. Unskilled as we are in the in- 


terrogatory process, we feel ourselves led astray 
little by little at each successive question; until 
at length, through the accumulated effect of such 


small deviations, we are driven up into a comer 
J«good.i«e- the power of moving, like a bad player at 

draughts defeated by one superior to himself.*! Here in this 


“ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 484. 
o Plato, Republic, vi. p. .^5 A. 

P Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 485-486. 
< Plato, Republic, vi. p. 487 B. 
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particular ^^jase your conclusion has been reached by steps to 
which we cannot refuse assent. Yet if we look at the facts, 
we see something quite the reverse as to the actual position 
of philosophers. Those who study philosophy, not simply as 
a branch of juvenile education but as a continued occupation 
throughout life, axe in most cases strange creatures, not to 
say thoroughly unprincipled : while the few of them who are 
most reasonable, derive nothing from this pursuit which you 
so much extol, except that they become useless in their re- 
spective cities.** 

Yes (replies Sokrates), your picture is a correct one. The 
position of true and reasonable philosophers, in their sokrate« ad- 
respective cities, is difficult and imcomfortable. tobeso—ma 

^ - 1 . I 1 , simile of the 

Uoncerve a ship on her voyage, under the manage- awe steere- 
ment of a steersman distinguished for force of body i>oard.among 
as well as for skill in his craft, but not clever in 
dealing with, or acting upon other men. Conceive the sea- 
men all quarrelling with each other to get possession of the 
rudder ; each man thinking himself qualified to steer, though 
he has never learnt it — nor had any master in it — nor even 
believes it to be teachable, but is ready to massacre all who 
affirm that it is teachable.® Imagine, beside, these seamen 
importuning the qualified steersman to commit the rudder to 
them, each being ready to expel or kill any others whom he 
may prefer to them : and at last proceeding to stupify with 
wine or drugs the qualified steersman, and then to navigate 
the vessel themselves according to their own views ; feasting 
plentifully on the stores. These men know nothing of what 
constitutes true and able steersmanship. They extol, as a 
perfect steersman, that leader who is most efficacious, either 
by persuasion or force, in seizing the rudder for them to 
manage : they despise as useless any one who does not 
possess this talent. They never reflect that the genuine 
steersman has enough to do in surmounting the dangers of 
his own special art, and in watching the stars and the winds: 

effect produced upon many hearers by process, which suspicions have to be 
the SoKratic and Platonic dialogues, — turned over and scrutinised by subse- 
puzzling, silencing, and ultimately quent meditation, 
stimulating the mind, but not satisfy- ^ Plato, I^public, vi. p. 487 D. 

ing or convincing, — rather raising sub- • Plato, Republic, vi, p. 488. 

picions as to the trustworthiness of the 
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and that if he is to acquire technical skill and practice ade- 
quate to such a purpose, he cannot at the same time possess 
skill €md practice in keeping his hold of the rudder whether 
the crew are pleased with him or not. Such being the con- 
dition of the ship and the crew, you see plainly that they 
will despise and set aside the true steersman as an useless 
proser and star-gazer.* 

Now the crew of this ship represent the citizens and 
leaders of our actual cities : the steersman repre- 
sents the true philosopher. He is and must be, 
faiStofthe useless in the ship : but his uselessness is the fault 
wliSto-'' of the crew and not his own. It is not for the true 
guidance, stcersmau to entreat permission from the seamen, 
that they will allow him to command ; nor for the wise man 
to solicit employment at the doors of the rich. It is for the 
sick man, whether he be poor or rich, to ask for the aid of 
the physician ; and for every one who needs to be commanded, 
to invoke the authority of the person qualified to command. 
No man really qualified will submit to ask command as ,a 
favour.® ‘ '» 

Thus, Adeimantus (continues Sokrates), I have dealt with 
the first part of your remark, that the true philosopher is an 
useless man in cities as now constituted : I have shown you 
this is not his fault — that it could not be otherwise, — and 
that a man even of the highest aptitude, cannot enjoy reputa- 
tion among those whose turn of mind is altogether at variance 
with his own.* 

I shall now deal with your second observation — That while 
even the best philosophers are useless, the majority of those 
who cultivate philosophy are worthless men, who bring upon 
her merited discredit. I admit that this also is correct ; but 
I shall prove that philosophy is not to be blamed for it.^ 

You will remember the great combination of excellent dis- 
positions, intellectual as well as moral, which I laid down as 

t Plato, Republic, vi. p. 488 D-E. t# roivw rovrav icol iv ro^rois 06 
w Plato, Republic, vi. p. ^ B. rrit \rurrov 

fjJprot ti 

ic 4 \w€ olrtairBaif iwit robs 1- Plato, Republic, vi. p. ^9 E. 
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ywtnwv ZtUrBai ApxtffPai abrov, &C. 

* Plato, Republic, vi p. 489 D. 4 fc 
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indispensable to form the fundamental character of the true 
philosopher. Such a combination is always rare. The great 
Even under the best circumstances, philosophers 
must be very few. But these few stand exposed, in 
our existing cities, to such powerful causes of cor- 
ruption, that they are prevented from reaching 
matunty, except by some happy accident. First, opinion, 
each one of those very qualities, which, when combined, con- 
stitute the true philosopher, — serves as a cause of corruption, 
if it exists by itself and apart from the rest. Next, what are 
called good things, or external advantages, act in the same 
manner — such as beauty, strength, wealth, powerful con- 
nectioup, &c. Again, the stronger a man’s natural aptitudes 
and the greater his external advantages, — the better will he 
become under favourable circumstances, the worse will he 
become, if circumstances are unfavourable. Heinous iniquity 
always springs from a powerful nature perverted by bad 
training: not from a feeble nature, which will produce no 
gueat effects either for good or evil. ^ Thus the eminent pre- 
dispositfbns, — which, if properly improved, would raise a man 
to the highest rank in virtue, — will, if. planted in an unfa- 
vourable soil, produce a master-mind in deeds of iniquity, 
unless counteracted by some providential interposition. 

The multitude treat these latter as men corrupted by the 
Sophists. But this is a mistake. Neither Sophists Mistake of 
nor other private individuals produce mischief worth that such 

^ 1 1 1 1 IJerversioB 

mentionincr. It is the multitude themselves, ut- arises from 
terers of these complaints, who are the most active 
Sophists and teachers : it is they who educate and 
mould every individual, man and woman, young 
and old, into such a character aa they please.* 

When they are assembled in the public assembly or orthodoxy, 
the dikastery, in the theatre or the camp — Vhen they praise 
some things and blame others, with vociferation and vehe- 
mence echoed from the rocks around — how irresistible will 

* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 A. ^ ainohs robs ravra K^yoyras 
irol ffb iiyUf Sxnttp ol xroAXol, dia<p6*tpo^ flvcu (ro<f>urr<Ls ; i 
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be the impression produced upon the mind of a jrouth who 
hears them 1 No private training which he may have pre- 
viously received can hold out against it. All will be washed 
away by this impetuous current of multitudinous praise or 
blame, which carries him along with it. He will declare 
honourable or base the same things as they declare to be so : 
he will adopt the character, and follow the pursuits, which 
they enjoin. Moreover, if he resists such persuasive influence, 
these multitudinous teachers and Sophists have stronger 
pressure in store for him.^ They punish the disobedient with 
disgrace, fine, and even death. What other Sophists, or what 
private exhortation, can contend successfully against teachers 
such as these ? Surely none. The attempt to do so is insane. 
There neither is, nor has been, nor will be, any individual 
human disposition educated to virtue in opposition to the 
training of the multitude : ^ I say humariy as distinguished 
from divine, of which I make exception : for in the existing 
state of society, any individual who is preserved from these 
ascendant influences to acquire philosophical excellence, owes 
his preservation to the divine favour. ^ * 

Moreover, though the multitude complain of these profes- 
Tbe sophiutfl sional teachers as rivals, and decry them as So- 
vate teac^n phists yct we must rccollcct that such teachers 
prevalent or- inculcate only the opinions received among the mul- 
titude themselves, and extol these same opinions as 
wisdom.' The teachers know nothing of what is 
really honourable and base,— good and evil,— just and unjust. 
They distribute all these names only with reference to the 
opinions of the multitude : — pronouncing those things which 
please the multitude to be good, and those which displease 
to be evil,— without furnishing any other rational account. 
They call things necessary by the name of just and honour- 


» Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 C. Kal 
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able ; not knowing the material difference between what is 
good and what is necessary, nor being able to point out that 
difference to others. Thus preposterous are the teachers, who 
count it wisdom to suit the taste and feelings of the multi- 
tude, whether in painting or in music or in social affairs. 
For whoever lives among them, publicly exhibiting either 
poetry or other performances private or official, thus making 
the multitude his masters beyond the strict limits of neces- 
sity — the consequence is infallible, that he must adapt his 
works to that which they praise. But whether the works 
which he executes are really good and honourable, he will 
be unable to render any tolerable account.*^ 

It is^ therefore the multitude, or the general voice of so- 
ciety — not the Sophists or private teachers, mere The people 
echoes of that general voice — which works upon gX^phSo- 
and moulds individuals. Now the multitude cannot 5?)oth~iho 
tolerate or believe in the existence of those Uni- 
versals or Forms which the philosopher contem- 
plates. They know only the many particulars, not 
the One*Universal. Incapable of becoming philo- 
sophers themselves, they look upon the philosopher with 
hatred ; and this sentiment is adopted by all those so-called 
philosophers who seek to please them.® Under these circum- 
stances, what chance is there that those eminent predisposi- 
tions, which we pointed out as the foundation of the future 
philosopher, can ever be matured to their proper result ? A 
youth of such promise, especially if his body be on a par with 
his mind, will be at once foremost among all his fellows. His 
relatives and fellow-citizens, eager to make use of him for 
their own purposes, and anxious to appropriate to themselves 
his growing force, will besiege him betimes with solicitations 
and flatteries.^ Under these influences, if we assume him to 
be rich, well bom, and in a powerful city, he will naturally 
become intoxicated with unlimited hopes and ambition; fancy- 
ing himself competent to manage the affairs of all govern- 
ments, and giving himself the empty airs of a lofty potentate.^^ 

** Plato, Bepublic, vi. p. 493 C-D. roiroty rwy tffoi ^pixrojiiXovy* 

• Plato, Bepnblio, vi. p. 494 A, t€j AWo-icew avry * — r- - -- 

^t\6<rwpoy fiky dpa wXriOos i,ivyaroy * Plato, Bepublio, vi. p. 494 
cTi'Oi — Kal rohs ipiXocro^povyras &pa • Plato, Bepnblio, vi. p.^ 494 
iir* airr»v — ical 0m 
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If there be any one to give him a quiet hint that iie has not 
yet acquired intelligence, nor can acquire it without labour — 
he will turn a deaf ear. But suppose that such advice should 
by chance prevail, in one out of many cases, so that the youth 
alters his tendencies and devotes himself to philosophy — what 
will be the conduct of those who see, that they will thereby 
be deprived of his usefulness and party-service towards their 
own views? They will leave no means untried to prevent 
him from following the advice, and even to ruin the adviser, 
by private conspiracy and judicial prosecution.*' It is impos- 
sible that the young man can really turn to philosophy, against 
obstructions thus powerful. You see that those very excel- 
lences and advantages, which form the initial point of the grow- 
ing philosopher, become means and temptations for corrupting 
him. The best natures, rare as they always are, become thus not 
only ruined, but turned into instruments of evil. For the same 
men (as I have already said) who, under favourable training, 
would have done the greatest good, become perpetrators of 
the greatest evil, if they are badly placed. Small men will 
do nothing important, either in the one way or the (tther.‘ 

It is thus that the path of philosophy is deserted by those 
The really who ought to have troddcu it, and who pervert their 
£e exalted powers to unworthy objects. That path — 

driven away ^ 

from the path being Icit vacant, yet still full of imposing titles 

ofphiloMphy j . i r - 

— which ia and pretensions, and carrying a show oi superior 

left to empty F r • 

prctendere. dignity as Compared with the vulgar professions — 
becomes invaded by interlopers of inferior worth and ability, 
who quit their own small craft, and set up as philosophers.*^ 
Such men, poorly endowed by nature, and debased by habits 
of trade, exhibit themselves, in their self-assumed exaltation 
as philosophers, like a slave recently manumitted, who has 


fifyov Kol rh, ray ical tA ray ! 

fiapfidpay Uayhy elvcu irp<irr€iy. j 

” Plato, Republic, vi, p. 494 D. 

’ oZy, Zih rh fZ ir«pvK€yai Kcd rh 
ray hdyay^ cTs al<rB6.vy]rai rt 
mp Kcd Kdfxtrrrtrcu koL tXKrjrcu vphs 
<f>iKo(r<Hplay, rl oi6fx€6a Zpdctiy int 
robs djyovfidyovs iiroXXuvoi auTou 

Ao) iraiptlay ; oh way fi^y (pyoy^ 
itay 8^ ftrof , Kdyoyrds rt Ka\ irpdrroyras , 
jca2 ircp) aZrhy, fhras tiv fib Kal j 

Ttpl rhy W€i0oyrtiLf Siras i,y fib otSs r 


koL ivifiovXfvoyras Kol Zrifiofficf, 
fis &yayas KaOiarauras ; 

* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 495 A-B. 

^ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 495 D. 
Ka6opayr€s ykp aZ &XX 01 

KoXay , ^ . 

fitarbyj Sitnrfp oi Ik rav tipyfiay tls 
rh, Uph hTToZiZpdffKoyrfSj Hafityoi koI 
oZroi 4 k ray r^xt'^hy 4Kirr)8a<ny (is rby 
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put on new clothes and married his master’s daughter. 
Having intruded themselves into a career for which they are 
unfit, they cannot produce any grand or genuine philosophical 
thoughts, or anything better than mere neat- sophisms, pleas- 
ing to the ear."" Through them arises the discredit wMch is 
now attached to philosophers. 

Amidst such general degradation of philosophy, some few 
and rare cases are left, in which the pre-eminent Raw cases in 
natures qualified for philosophy remain by some 
favourable accident uncorrupted. One of these is pherrenSSs 
Theages, who would have been long ago drawn 
away from philosophy to active politics, had he not 
been disqualified by bad health. The restraining 
Daemon, peculiar to myself (says Sokrates) is an- 
other case.*' Such an exceptional man, having once 
tasted the sweetness and happiness of philosophy, embraces it 
as an exclusive profession. He sees that the mass of society 
are wrongheaded — that scarce any one takes wholesome 
vie^s on social matters — that he can^find no partisans to aid 
him in upholding justice® — that while he will not take part in 
injustice, he is too weak to contend singlehanded against the 
violence of all, and would only become a victim to it without 
doing any good either to the city or to his friends — like a 
man who has fallen among wild beasts. On these grounds he 
stands aloof in his own separate pursuit, like one sheltering 
himself under a wall against a hurricane of wind and dust. 
Witnessing the injustice committed by all around, he is con- 
tent if he can keep himself clear and pure from it during his 
life here, so as to die with satisfaction and good hopes. 

He will perform no small achievement (remarks Adei- 
mantus) if he keeps clear to the end.P 

True (replies Sokrates) — yet nevertheless he can perform 


‘ Plato, Republic, vi, p. 495 E, 

*“ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 4^ A. 

“ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 496 D. 

® Plato, Republic, vi. p. 496 D. 
#cal ro{rrwv 8^ rwv hKiywv ol 
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vyth, &s Sir os flirt irtpl 
wpdrrttf oSS loTi 
Stow TiJ irl tww 
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fioiiBtiay irt^Coir* Jtw, iAA* &<nrtp tls 
drjpla SyBpwiros ifixtciov^ oiht ^uwa8ticc<w 
oSrt iKcufhs S>v th irdaiy ity plots 
irSkiy ^ <p(\ous 

ySyoiTo — ravra 

rk avToO Tpdrrafy — 6pvy robs iU- 

_ KaBaphs 

p Plato, Republic, vi. p. 497 • 
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no great achievement, unless he meets with a (immunity 
Thephiio- suited to him. Amidst such a community he will 
hi^aoo^ himself rise to greatness, and will preserve the 
public happiness as well as his own. But there 
ofbim. ^ exists no such community anywhere at the present 
moment. Not one of those now existing is worthy of a 


philosophical disposition : ^ which accordingly becomes per- 
verted, and degenerates into a different type adapted to its 
actual abode, like exotic seed transported to a foreign soil. 
But if this philosophical disposition were planted in a worthy 
community, so as to be able to assert its own superior excel- 
lence, it would then prove itself truly divine, leaving other 
dispositions and pursuits behind as merely human. 

You mean by a worthy community (observes Adeimantus), 
It most be ^ which you have been draw- 

ing the outline? — I do (replies Sokrates): with this 
addition, already hinted but not explained, that 
there must always be maintained in it a perpetual 
SkSitokeep Supervising authority representing the scheme %nd 
purpose of the primitive lawgiver. This authority 
TOphere*^?^ must consist of philosophers : and the question now 
Rulers. ^riscs — difficult but indispensable — how such philo- 

sophers are to be trained up and made efficient for the good 
of the city. 

The plan now pursued for imparting philosophy is bad. 
Proper man. Some do not leam it at all : and even to those who 
ingphiioKH leam it best, the most difficult part (that which re- 

T»hv— .Xrit In X V 

lates to debate and discourse) is taught when they 


phy — Not to 
be^n s 


lat* 
ve^ early 

are youths just emerging from boyhood, in the in- 
tervals of practical business and money-getting.’^ After that 
period, in their mature age, they abandon it altogether; 
they will scarcely so much as go to hear an occasional lecture 
on the subject, Without any effort of their own : accordingly 
it has all died out within them, when they become mature in 
years. This manner of teaching philosophy ought to be 


« Plato, Republic, tL p. 497 B-C. | (r<Hpd>Taroi 

r Plata, BepubUc, vi p. 498 A. rh irepl robt' \6yovf^iy 

Nw fiky ol awr6fityoi fiupdxia 6yra ry firt ira, iiiy icol HxXwv rovra 
fyrt im veuBmy rh fiera^h oiKovofilas 

«ral xpVfuenffiAOv w\ti<rtJurayr€t airrov j &tcooar<d y(yytff0ati fiiyoKa 
ry SuraXAdrrmrreUt ol | wdptpyov Mfitvot tiM itpifirow. 
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reversed. •In childhood and youth, instruction of an easy 
character and suitable to that age ought to be imparted; 
while the greatest care is taken to improve and strengthen 
the body during its period of growth, as a minister and instru- 
ment to philosophy. As age proceeds, and the mind advances 
to perfection, the mental exercises ought to become more 
difficult and absorbing. Lastly, when the age of bodily effort 
passes away, philosophy ought to become the main and prin- 
cipal pursuit.® 

Most people will hear all this (continues Sokrates) with 
mingled incredulity and repugnance. We cannot 
wonder that they do so : for they have had no expe- ^ a 
rience of one or a few virtuously trained men ruling 
in a city suitably prepared.* Such combination of 
philosophical rulers within a commimity adapted to but this never 
them, we must assume to be realised." Though dif- 
ficult, it is noway impracticable: and even the multitude will 
become reconciled to it, if you explain to them mildly what 
sort of persons we mean by philosophers. We do not mean 
such persons as the multitude now call by that name ; inter- 
lopers in the pursuit, violent in dispute and quarrel with 
each other, and perpetually talking personal scandal.* The 
multitude cannot hate a philosophical temper such as we de- 
pict, when they once come to know it — a man who, indif- 
ferent to all party disputes, dwells in contemplation of the 
Universal Forms, and tries to mould himself and others into 
harmony with them.^ Such a philosopher will not pretend to 
make regulations, either for a city or for an individual, until 
he has purified it thoroughly. He will then make regulations 
framed upon the type of the eternal Forms — Justice, Tem- 
perance, Beauty — adapting them as well as he can to human 
exigencies.® The multitude, when they know what is really 
meant, will become perfectly reconciled t6 it. One single 
prince, if he rises so as to become a philosopher, and has a 
consenting community, will suffice to introduce the system 
which we have been describing. So fortimate an accident can 

• Plato, Republic, vi. p. 498 C. ^ Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 499-500. 

® Plato, Republic, yi, p. 498 E, Plato, Republic vi. p. 500 C-D. 

« Plato, Republic, vi. p. 499 B- 0 . * Plato, Republic, vi. p. 501 A. 
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undoubtedly occur but seldom ; yet it is not impo|isible, and 
one day or other it will really occur.’^ 

I must now (continues Sokrates) explain more in detail the 
studies and training through which these preservers 
SeHaluSc and Kulers of our city, the complete philosophers, 
must be created. The most perfect among the 
tJwSiJers, Guardians, after haviner been tested by years of ex- 

Tbeymust . ° i • -i *n 

be ercises and temptations of various kinds, will occupy 

SiTwh^' distinguished place. Very few will be found 
• Good? uniting those distinct and almost incompatible ex- 
cellences which qualify them for the post. They must give 
proof of self-command against pleasures as well as pains, and 
of competence to deal with the highest studies.^ But what 
are the highest studies? What is the supreme object of 
knowledge ? It is the Idea of Good— the Form of Good : 
to the acquisition of which our philosophers must be trained 
to ascend, however laborious and diflScult the process may 
be.® Neither justice nor anything else can be useful or 
profitable, unless we superadd to them a knowledge of tj;ie 
Idea of Good: without this, it would profit us nothing to 
possess all other knowledge.^ 

Now as to the question, What Good is ? there are great and 
Ancient dis- long-standing disputes. Every mind pursues Good, 
and does everything for the sake of it — yet without 
either knowledge or firm assurance what Good is, 
and consequently with perpetual failure in deriving 
benefit from other acquisitions.® Most people say 
that Pleasure is the Good : an ingenious few identify 
•aurfactory. ^fth the Good. But neither of these 

explanations is satisfactory. For when a man says that In- 
telligence is the Good, our next question to him must be. 
What sort of Intelligence do you mean? — Intelligence of 
what ? To this ^he must reply. Intelligence of the Good : 

• Plato, Republic, vi p. 502. « Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 E. *0 

^ Plato, Republic, vi p. 503. Sij dicinei fxh Hvcura rl^vxh kcU 

• Plato, Republic, vi. p. 504. tvsKa irAvra irpdrrfi, iiTrojuayi 

Plato, Republic, vi p. 505. $Tt rl that, kiropovira Ka\ ovk 

yt rov kyaBov fi4yurroy /xddrjpLa \a0f7v Uavws rl iror* tariv, 

“ «al ZlKcua Kck \ xp^fracrBai pLovlfitp, oT( 

* I itk rovro kvorvyxdyti koI 

ylyvrraif Ac. 
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which is Sibsurd, since it presumes us to know already what 
the Good is — the very point which he is pretending to eluci- 
date. Again, he who contends that Pleasure is the Good, is 
forced in discussion to admit that there are such things as 
bad pleasures: in other words, that pleasure is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad.^ From these doubts and disputes about 
the real nature of good, we shall require our philosophical 
Guardians to have emancipated themselves, and to have 
attained a clear vision. They will be unfit for their post if 
they do not well know what the Good is, and in what manner 
just or honourable things come to be good.^^ Our city will 
have received its final consummation, when it is placed under 
the superintendence of one who knows what the Good is. 

But*tell me, Sokrates (asks Adeimantus), what do ycm con- 
ceive the Good to be — Intelligence, or Pleasure, or Adeimantus 
any other thing diflerent from these ? I do not pro- 
fess to know (replies Sokrates), and cannot tell you. says 
We must decline the problem. What Good itself is ? not answer: 

^ but he corn- 

ua more arduous than our present impetus wiU en- 

able ussto reach.^ Nevertheless I will partially thesun. 
supply the deficiency by describing to you the offspring of 
Good, very like its parent. You will recollect that we have 
distinguished the Many from the One : the many just parti- 
culars, beautiful particulars, from the One Universal Idea or 
Form, Just per se, Beautiful per se. The many particulars 
are seen, but not conceived : the one Idea is conceived, but 
not seen.‘ We see the many particulars through the auxi- 
liary agency of light, which emanates from the Sun, the God 
of the visible world. Our organ and sense of vision are not 
the Sun itself, but they are akin to the Sun in a greater degree 
than any of our other senses. They imbibe their peculiar 
faculty from the influence of the Sun.^ The Sun furnishes to 

Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 0 . 7« BoKovyros i/iot rh yvy Ss 

^ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 50b A. tc roO iyaOoD <pa(ytrcu teal 
‘ Tf Kol KOka kyyaoviitya Zirp irZrt kiytiy 

oif xokkov ‘ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 507 B. Kol 

t rovro t) 

kyyoovyra. (rOat oB' rks B* aB lB4as 

^ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 B-E. oB. 

Ai/rh fihy rl iror’ 4(rrl Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 A. 

rk yvy tJyaf jrK4oy ydp /jloi ipaiytreu ^ 
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objects the power of being seen, and to our eyes the power of 
seeing: we can see no colour unless we turn to objects en- 
lightened by its rays. Moreoyer it is the Sun which also 
brings about the generation, the growth, and the nourish- 
ment, of these objects, though it is itself out of the limits of 
generation : it generates and keeps them in existence, besides 
rendering them visible.^ Now the Sun is the offspring and 
representative of the Idea of Good : what the Sun is in the 
sensible and visible world, the Idea of Good is in the intel- 
ligible or conceivable world.® As the Sun not only brings 
into being the objects of sense, but imparts to them the power 
of being seen — so the Idea of Good brings into being the 
objects of conception or cognition, imparts to them the power 
of being known, and to the mind the power of knowing*them.“ 
It is from the Idea of Good that all knowledge, all truth, and 
all real essence spring. Yet the Idea of Good is itself extra- 
essential ; out of or beyond the limits of essence, and superior 
in beauty and dignity both to knowledge and to truth; which 
are not Good itself, but akin to Good, as vision is akin ,to 
the Sun.® • 

Here then we have two distinct regions or genera : one, the 
The Idea of conccivable or intelligible, ruled by the Idea of 
t^deTur Grood — the othcr, the visible, ruled by the Sun, 
which is the offspring of Good. Now let us sub- 
MMibie^or*** divide each of these regions or genera into two por- 
tions. The two portions of the visible will be — 
first, real objects, such as animals, plants, works of art, &c. — 
second, the images or representations of these, such as shadows, 
reflexions in water or in mirrors, &c. The first of these two 


* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 509 B. Thy 
IjXioy rots dpufjteyois oh fUyoy r^y rov 

Kol r^y yivtffty xed aC^rjy koI 
ov yivtffOf avrhv uvra^ 

“ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 C. 
Tovroy (rhp fj\toy) rhv rov hyoBov 
ixyoyoyf iy rhyoBhy iyiyyrjfftv ki 
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lead , , 

Plato, Republic, yi. p. 5^ E. 
Tovro rolyvv _ 

r Kcd ry ytyydffHoyri 


hvyapty kirobithyj r^y rov kyoBov 
air lay k* ~ 

... 

® Plato, Republic, vi. p. 509 B. Kol 
rots ytyywOKOfifyois rolyvv fxkvov rh 
yiyvdsvKtffBai (paveu hrh rov kyaBov 
Topfiyai, kwk kcu rh ityal re ko) 
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subdivisicms will be greatly superior in clearness to the 
second: it will be distinguished from the second as truth 
is distinguished from not-truth.P Matter of knowledge is in 
the same relation to matter of opinion^ as an original to its 
copy. Next, the conceivable or intelligible region must be 
subdivided into two portions, similarly related one to the 
other : the first of these portions will be analogous to the real 
objects of vision, the second to the images or representations 
of these objects : the first will thus be the Forms, Ideas, or 
Eealities of Conception or Intellect — the second will be par- 
ticular images or embodiments thereof.*^ 

Now in regard to these two portions of the conceivable or 
intelligible region, two different procedures of the 
mind are employed : the pure Dialectic, and the IppHc^we 
Geometrical, procedure. The Geometer or the 
Arithmetician begins with certain visible images, 
lines, figures, or numbered objects, of sense : he 
takes his departure from certain hypotheses or as- 
snmptions, such as given numbers, odd and even — 
given figures and angles, of three diiSerent sorts.^ He assumes 
these as data without rendering account of them, or allowing 
them to be called in question, as if they were self-evident to 
every one. From these premisses he deduces his conclusions, 
carrying them down by uncontradicted steps to the solution 
of the problem which he is examining.® But though he has 
before his eyes the visible parallelogram inscribed on the sand, 
with its visible diagonal, and though all his propositions are 
affirmed respecting these —yet what he has really in his mind 
is something quite different — the Parallelogram per se, or the 
Form of a Parallelogram — the Form of a Diagonal, &c. The 

Plato, Republic, Yi. pp. 509-510. • Plato, Republic, vi. p. 510 0 . ol 

" T€ Kol fjL^y &s rh xipl ytvfierplas t€ icol Koyitrpiohs 

xphs rh yvwffrhvy othw rh icol rotavra irpayfiartt ‘ 

..^is rh ^ \ fxwyot r 6 rt ^^ptrrhy «cal 

Plato, Republic, vi. p. 510 B. ical ywyiwv rptrra cIStj 

*■ Plato, Republic, vi. p. s 10 B. jf 
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visible figure before him is used only sts an images or repre- 
sentative of this self-existent Form ; which la^t he can con- 
template only in conception, though all his propositions are 
intended to apply to it.^ He is unable to take his departure 
directly from this Form, as from a first principle: he is forced 
to assume the visible figure as his point of departure, and 
cannot ascend above it : he treats it as something privileged 
and self-evident.'* 

From the geometrical procedure thus described, we must 
Dialectic now distinguish the other section — the pure Dia- 
amumcs no- lectic. Here the Intellect ascends to the absolute 

thing and _ _ • t i • -i 

horm, and grasps it directly. Particular assump- 
etepe ^ tions OT hypothescs are indeed employed, but only 

stepping-stones, by which the Intel- 
ng^S^ lect is to ascend to the Form : they are afterwards 
to be discarded : they are not used here for first prin- 
ciples of reasoning, as they are by the Geometer.* 
The Dialectician uses for his first principle the highest 
absolute Form ; he descends from this to the next highest;, 
and so lower and lower through the orderly gradAtion of 
Forms, until he comes to the end or lowest : never em- 
ploying throughout the whole descent any hy|x>thesi8 or 
assumption, nor any illustrative aid from sense. He con- 
templates and reasons upon the pure intelligible essence, 
directly and immediately : whereas the Geometer can only 
contemplate it indirectly and mediately, through the inter- 
vening aid of particular assumptions.^ 


* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 510 D-E. 
rots 6pu>fi<^yois ttZttri ^pocrxP^*^^h 
robs KiSyovs srtpl avrCtv troiovvrcui ob 
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The distfnction here indicated — between the two different 
sections of the Intelligible Region, and the two dif- Twodutinct 
ferent sections of the Region of Sense — ^we shall 
mark (continues Sokrates) by appropriate terms. The 
Dialectician alone has Nous or Intellect, direct or inferior— 
the highest cognition : he alone grasps and compre- 
hends directly the pure intelligible essence or absolute Form. 
The Geometer does not ascend to this direct contemplation 
or intuition of the Form: he knows it only through the 
medium of particular assumptions, by indirect Cognition or 
Dianoia ; which is a lower faculty than Nous or Intellect, yet 
nevertheless higher than Opinion. 

As wp assign two distinct grades of Cognition to the Intelli- 
gible Region, so we also assign two distinct grades Two distinct 
of Opinion to the Region of Sense, and its two ^tionaiso 
sections. To the first of these two sections, or to we wwid^' 
real objects of sense, we assign the highest grade of 
Opinion, viz. : Faith or Belief. To the second of the 
twQ, or to the images of real objects^of sense, we assign the 
lower grade, viz. : Conjecture. 

Here then are the four grades. Two grades of Cognition — 
I. Nous, or Direct Cognition. 2. Dianoia, or Indirect Cogni- 
tion : both of them belonging to the Intelligible Region, and 
both of them higher than Opinion. Next follow the two grades 
of Opinion. 3. The higher grade, Faith or Belief. 4. The 
lower grade, Conjecture. Both the two last belong to the 
sensible world ; the first to real objects, the last to images 
of those objects.* 

Sokrates now proceeds to illustrate the contrast between 
the philosopher and the un philosophical or ordinary Dig^inction 
man, by the memorable simile of the cave and its 
shadows. Mankind live in a cave, with its aperture phn^ph?c*i 
directed towards the light of the sun ; but tKey are 
so chained, that their backs are constantly turned 
towards this aperture, so that they cannot see the 
sun and sunlight. What they do see is by means 
of a fire which is always burning behind them. Between 
them and this fire there is a wall ; along the wall are posted 
Plato, Republic, p. 511 D-E. 
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men who carry backwards and forwards represefitations or 
images of all sorts of objects ; so that the shadows of these 
objects by the firelight are projected from behind these 
chained men upon the ground in front of them, and pass to 
and fro before their vision. All the experience which such 
chained men acquire, consists in what they observe of the 
appearance and disappearance, the transition, sequences, and 
co-existences, of these shadows, which they mistake for truth 
and realities, having no acquaintance with any other pheno- 
mena.* If now we suppose any one of them to be liberated 
from his chains, turned round, and brought up to the light of 
the sun and to real objects — his eyesight would be at first 
altogether dazzled, confounded, and distressed. Distinguish- 
ing as yet nothing clearly, he would believe that the shadows 
which he had seen in his former state were true and distinct 
objects, and that the new mode of vision to which he had been 
suddenly introduced was illusory and unprofitable. He would 
require a long time to accustom him to daylight : at first his 
eyes would bear nothing but shadows — next images in the 
water — then the stars at night — lastly, the full brightness of 
the Sun. He would learn that it was the Sun which not only 
gave light, but was the cause of varjdng seasons, growth, and 
all the productions of the visible world. And when his mind 
had been thus opened, he w ould consider himself much to be 
envied for the change, looking back with pity on his com- 
panions still in the cave.'* He would think them all miserably 
ignorant, as being conversant not with realities, but only with 
the shadows which passed before their eyes. He would have 
no esteem even for the chosen few in the cave, who were 
honoured by their fellows as having best observed the co- 
existences and sequences among these shadow s, so as to predict 
most exactly how the shadows would appear in future.^ More- 
over if, after having become fully accustomed to daylight and 
the contemplation of realities, he were to descend again into 

• Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 5 14-5 15. oyrt fidXurra g<ra rc irpSrtpa ahruy 
k Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 515-516. Koi iropt^ftaBcuy koI 4k -roinw 

« Plato, Republic, vii. p. 516 C. “i IvyaTfarwra 
‘ T€ Kol ixcuvot rivfs ohro7s \ov \ 

wap* iLkkhXmy koI yipa ry ^(iJTOTa ahriav 4x*iy Kcd CnKovy robs %ip* 
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the cave, hi« eyesight would be dim and confused in that com- 
parative darkness ; so that he would not well recognise the 
shadows, and would get into disputes about them with his 
companions. They on their side would deride him as having 
spoilt his sight as well as his judgment, and would point him 
out as an example to deter others from emerging out of the 
cave into daylight.^ Far from wishing to emerge themselves, 
they would kill, if they could, any one who tried to unchain 
them and assist them in escaping.® 

By this simile (continues Sokrates) I intend to illustrate, 
as far as I can, yet without speaking confidently,^ Daylight of 
the relations of the sensible world to the intelligible contr^ST 
world : the world of transitory shadows, dimly seen tight and 

, .. shadows of 

and admitting only opinion, contrasted with that of the cave. 
unchangeable realities steadily contemplated and known, illu- 
minated by the Idea of Good, which is itself visible in the 
background, being the cause both of truth in speculation and 
of rectitude in action.^ No wonder that the few who can 
asoend into the intelligible region, amidst the clear contem- 
plations t)f Truth and J ustice per se, are averse to meddle 
again with the miseries of human affairs, and to contend with 
the opinions formed by ordinary men respecting the shadows 
of Justice, the reality of which these ordinary men have never 
seen. There are two causes of temporary confused vision : one, 
when a man moves out of darkness into light — the other 
when he moves out of light into darkness. It is from the 
latter cause that the philosopher suffers when he redescends 
into the obscure cave.^ 

The great purpose of education is to turn a man round from 
his natural position at the bottom of this dark cave, Purpose of » 
where he sees nothing but shadows : to fix his eyes 
in the other direction, and to induce him to ascend itmnd from 

Plato, Republio, vii. p. 517 A. 

V oif y4kufr* tiv irapdcrxot Kcd \4yotro fius ixov^ur 
hv ir€p\ avrov ifS ityafiits ivta 

fji4vos fiicci rd 6 fAixaraf koX trt oux This tone of uncertain^ in Plato 

■xfipac’Bau tkxw Uycu ; deserves notice. It forms a striking 

* Plato, Repnblie, vii. p. 517 A. contrast with the dogmatism of many 
Kcu rby ivixttpodyra \vtiy rt koI di'cC- among his commentators. 
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clear daylight. Education does ndt, as some 
.. suppose, either pour knowledge into an empty mind, 
or impart visual power to blind persons. Men have 
^^ai*** good eyes, but these eyes are turned in the wrong 
Forms. direction. The clever among them see sharply 
enough what is before them ; but they have nothing before 
them except shadows, and the sharper their vision the more 
mischief they do.* What is required is, to turn them round 
and draw them up so as to face the real objects of daylight. 
Their natural eyesight would then suffice to enable them to 
see these objects well.*^ The task of our education must be, 
to turn round the men of superior natural aptitude, and to 
draw them up into the daylight of realities. Next, whgn they 
shall have become sufficiently initiated in truth and philoso- 
phy, we must not allow them to bury themselves permanently 
in such studies — as they will themselves be but too eager to do. 
We must compel them to come down again into the cave and 
exercise ascendancy among their companions, for whose 
benefit their superior mental condition will thus become 
available.^ 

Coming as they do from the better light, they will, after 
Those who ^ little temporary perplexity, be able to see the 
dim shadows better than those who have never 
looked at anything else. Having contemplated the 
true and real Forms of the Just, Beautiful, Good — 
they will better appreciate the images of these Forms 
which come and go, pass by and repass in the cave.*" 
They will indeed be very reluctant to undertake the 
duties or exercise the powers of government : their 
do this. genuine delight is in philosophy ; and if left to them- 

selves, they would cultivate nothing else. But such reluc- 
tance is in itself one proof that they are the fittest persons to 
govern. If government be placed in the hands of men eager 
to possess it, there will be others eager to dispossess them, so 
that competition and factions will arise. Those who come 
forward to govern, having no good of their own, and seeking to 

* Plato, Republic, p. 519 A-B. 
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extract thek own good from the exercise of power, are both 
unworthy of trust, and sure to be resisted by opponents of the 
like disposition. The philosopher alone has his own good in 
himself. He enjoys a life better than that of a ruler ; which 
life he is compelled to forego when he accepts power and 
becomes a ruler." 

The main purpose of education, I have said (continues So- 
krates) is, to turn round the faces of the superior stupes 
men, and to invite them upwards from darkness to introduction 
light — from the region of perishable shadows to that pty— Anth- 
of imperishable realities." Now what cognitions, awakening 

^ power — 

calculated to aid such a purpose, can we find to shock to the 

^ ^ ^ ' mind by felt 

teach ? Gymnastic, music, the vulgar arts, are all contradiction, 
useful to be taught : but they do not tend to that which we 
are here seeking. Arithmetic does so to a certain extent, if 
properly taught — which at present it is not.'^ It furnishes a 
stimulus to awaken the dormant intellectual and reflective 
capacity. Among the variety of sensible phenomena, there 
are«some in which the senses yield clear and satisfactory 
judgmenlf, leaving no demand in the mind for anything be- 
yond : there are others in which the senses land us in apparent 
equivocation, puzzle, and contradiction — so that the mind is 
stung by this apparent perplexity, and instigated to find a solu- 
tion by some intellectual efibrt.*' Thus, if we see or feel the 
fingers of our hand, they always appear to the sense, fingers; 
in whatever order or manner they may be looked at, there 
is no contradiction or discrepancy in the judgment of sense. 
But if we see or feel them as great or small, thick or thin, hard 
or soft, &c., they then appear differently according as they 
are seen or felt in different order or under different circum- 
stances, The same object which now appears great, will at 
another time appear small : it will seem to the sense hard or 
soft, light or heavy, according as it is seen under different 
comparisons and relations.® Here then, sense is involved in 
an apparent contradiction, declaring the same object to be 

" Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 520521. ^ Plato, Republic, vii. p. 521 C. 
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both hard and soft, great and small, light andf heavy, &c. 
The mind, painfully confounded by such a contradiction, is 
obliged to invoke intellectual reflection to clear it up. Great 
and small are presented by the sense as inhering in the same 
object. Ajre they one thing, or two separate things ? Intel- 
lectual reflection informs us that they are two : enabling us 
to conceive separately two things, which to our sense appeared 
confounded together. Intellectual (or abstract) conception is 
thus developed in our mind, as distinguished from sense, and 
as a refuge from the confusion and difficulties of sense, which 
furnish the stimulus whereby it is awakened.^ 

Now arithmetic, besides its practical usefulness for arrange- 
ments of war, includes difficulties and fuipishes a 
stimulus of this nature. We see the same thing 
both as One and as infinite in multitude : as definite 
and indefinite in number.'^ We can emerge from 
these difficulties only by intellectual and abstract 
reflection. It is for this purpose, and not for pur- 
poses of traffic, that pur intended philosophers must feam 
Arithmetic. Their minds must be raised from the confusion 
of the sensible world to the clear daylight of the intelligible.* 
In teaching Arithmetic, the master sets before his pupils 
numbers in the concrete, that is, embodied in visible and 
tangible objects — so many balls or j)ebbles.y Each of these 
balls he enumerates as One, though they be unequal in mag- 
nitude, and whatever be the magnitude of each. If you 
remark that the balls are unequal — and that each of them is 
Many as well as One, being divisible into as many parts as 
you please — he will laugh at the objection as irrelevant. He 
will tell you that the units to which his numeration refers 
are each XJnum per se, indivisible and without parts ; and all 
equal among themselves without the least shade of difference. 
He will add that such units cannot be exhibited to the senses, 
but can only be conceived by the intellect : that the balls 
before you are not such units in reality, but serve to suggest 

* Plato, Republic, Tii. p, 524 B-C. Hiii rh ov<rlas tlyai 
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and facilitSte the effort of abstract conception.* In this 
manner arithmetical teaching conducts us to numbers in the 
abstract — to the real, intelligible, indivisible unit — the TJnvm 
per se. 

Geometrical teaching conducts the mind to the same order 
of contemplations ; leading it away from variable Geometry 
particulars to unchangeable universal Essence. Some mind towards 

UziivCTSAJl 

persons extol Geometry chiefly on the ground of its edb. 
usefulness in applications to practice. But this is a mistake: 
its real value is in conducing to knowledge, and to elevated 
contemplations of the mind. It does, however, like Arith- 
metic, yield useful results in practice : and both of them are 
farther yaluable as auxiliaries to other studies.^ 

After Geometry — the measurement of lines and superficial 
areas — the proper immediate sequel is Stereo- j^gtronomy 
metry, the measurement of solids. But this latter 
is nowhere properlyhonoured and cultivated; though 
from its intrinsic excellence, it forces its way par- 
tialiy even against public neglect and discourage- ifoTby c 
ment.^ fflost persons omit it, and treat Astronomy 
as if it were the immediate sequel to Geometry : which is a 
mistake, for Astronomy relates to solid bodies in a state of 
rotatory movement, and ought to be preceded by the treat- 
ment of solid bodies generally.® Assuming Stereometry, there- 
fore, as if it existed, we proceed to Astronomy. 

Certainly (remarks Glaukon) Astronomy, besides its useful- 
ness in regard to the calendar, and the seasons, must be ad- 
mitted by every one to carry the mind upwards, to the contem- 
plation of things not below but on high. I do not admit this 
at all (replies Sokrates), as Astronomy is now cultivated : at 
least in my sense of the words, looking upwards and looking 
doton wards. If a man lies on his back, contemplating the 
ornaments of the ceiling, he may carry his eyes upward, but 
not his mind.^^ To look upwards, as I understand it, is to 

Plato, Repablic, vii. p. 526 A. | fyxa>pc<, JlAAon 5 * < 
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carry the mind away from the contemplation sensible 
things, whereof no science is attainable — to the contemplation 
of intelligible things, entities invisible and unchangeable, 
which alone are the objects of science. Observation of the 
stars, such as astronomers now teach, does not fulfil any such 
condition. The heavenly bodies are the most beautiful of all 
visible bodies and the most regular of all visible movements, 
approximating most nearly, though still with a long interval 
of inferiority, to the ideal figures and movements of genuine 
and self-existent Forms — quickness, slowness, number, figure, 
&c., as they are in themselves, not visible to the eye, but con- 
ceivable only by reason and intellect.® The movements of 
the heavenly bodies are exemplifications, approaching nearest 
to the perfection of these ideal movements, but still falling 
greatly short of them. They are like visible circles or 
triangles drawn by some very exact artist ; which, however 
beautiful as works of art, are far from answering to the con- 
ditions of the idea and its definition, and from exhibiting 
exact equality and proportion.^ So about the movements of 
the sun and stars : they are comparatively regular) but they 
are yet bodily and visible, never attaining the perfect same- 
ness and unchangeableness of the intelligible world and its 
forms. We cannot learn truth by observation of phenomena 
constantly fluctuating and varying. We must study astronomy, 
as we do geometry, not by observation, but by mathematical 
theorems and hypotheses : which is a far more arduous task 
than astronomy as taught at present. Only in this way can 
it be made available to improve and strengthen the intel- 
lectual organ of the mind.^ 

In like manner (continues Sokrates), Acoustics or Har- 


BQ^onics must be studied, not by the ear, listening to 
d^tui'be comparing various sounds, but by the contem- 
the plative intellect, applying arithmetical relations and 
theories.** 


to the region After going through all these different studies, the 
^”eFor^ student will have his mind elevated so as to perceive 


® Plato, Ropublic, vii. p, 5^9 /ueTp/ay, koI iuTTpoyofiiay /u^t/Ltcv. 
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the afiSnity^of method* and principle which pervades them 
all. In this state he will be prepared for entering on Dia- 
lectic, which is the final consummation of his intellectual 
career. He will then have ascended from the cave into day- 
light. He will have learnt to see real objects, and ultimately 
the Sun itself, instead of the dim and transitory shadows 
below. He will become qualified to grasp the pure Intelligible 
Form with his pure Intellect alone, without either aid or dis- 
turbance from sense. He will acquire that dialectical discursive 
power which deals exclusively with these Intelligible Forms, 
carrjnng on ratiocination by means of them only, with no 
reference to sensible objects. He will attain at length the 
last goal of the Dialectician — the contemplation of Bonum 
per se (the highest perfection and elevation of the Intelligible)^ 
with Intellect per se in its full purity : the best part of his 
mind will have been raised to the contemplation and know- 
ledge of the best and purest entity.^ 

I know not whether I ought to admit your doctrine, 
Sokrates (observes Glaukon). There are difficulties Question by 
both in admitting and denying it. Hbwever, let us what taths 
assume it for the present. Your next step must be Power? 

^ do* 

to tell us what is the characteristic function of this ciares that 
Dialectic power — what are its different varieties and answer with 

certainty. 

ways of proceeding ? I would willingly do so (re- ^^**J^* 
plies Sokrates), but you would not be able to follow 
me.™ I would lay before you not merely an image 
of the truth but the very truth itself ; as it appears to me at 
least, whether I am correct or not — for I ought not to be sure 
of my own correctness. 

But I am sure that the dialectic power is something of the 
nature which I have described. It is the only force 
which can make plain the full truth to students who B^SiXn 
have gone through the preliminary studies that we 
have described. It is the only study which investi- SJ^ent to* 
gates rationally real forms and essences” — what ^ttonor’ 

* Plato, Republic, vii. p. 531 D. 1 4<rTiy ityc^hy ourj rp Kdfip, < 
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pure Fomu, eacli thinK is, truly in itself. Other ^branches of 

and espe- •• j 

dally to that Btudv are directed either towards the opinions and 
Form— Gkwd. preferences of men — or towards generation and con- 
bination of particular results — or towards upholding of com- 
binations already produced or naturally springing up : while 
even as to geometry and the other kindred studies, we have 
seen that as to real essence, they have nothing better than 
dreams® — and that they cannot see it as it is, so long as they 
take for their principle or point of departure certain assump- 
tions or hypotheses of which they can render no account. 
The principle being thus unknown, and the conclusion as well 
as the intermediate items being spun together out of that 
unknown, how can such a convention deserve the name of 
Science ?P Pursuant to custom, indeed, we call these by the 
name of Sciences. But they deserve no higher title than that 
of Intellectual Cognitions, lower than Science, yet higher than 
mere Opinion. It is the Dialectician alone who discards all 
assumptions, ascending at once to real essence as his principle 
and point of departure defining, and discriminating, by appro- 
priate words, each variety of real essence — rendering account 
of it to others — and carrying it safely through the cross- 
examining process of question and answer.^ Whoever cannot 
discriminate in this way the Idea or Form of Good from every- 
thing else, will have no proper cognition of Good itself, but 
only, at best, opinions respecting the various shadows of Good. 
Dialectic — the capacity of discriminating real Forms and main- 
taining them in cross-examining dialogue — is thus the coping- 
stone, completion, or consummation, of all the other sciences.* 
The preliminary sciences must be imparted to our Guardians 
during the earlier years of life, together with such 
bodily and mental training as may test their energy 
Scale and persevcrance of character.^ After the age of 

twenty, those who have distinguished themselves in 

Tij ' Plato, Republic, vii. p. 534 B. 
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the juvenileistudies and gymnastics, must be placed studieafor 
in a select class of honour above the rest, and must 
be initiated in a synoptic view of the affinity per- wards.'^^ 
vading all the separate cognitions which have been imparted 
to them. They must also be introduced to the view of Beal 
Essence and its nature. This is the test of aptitude for 
Dialectics : it is the synoptic view only, which constitutes the 
Dialectician.^ 

In these new studies they will continue until thirty years 
of age : after which a farther selection must be made, of those 
who have most distinguished themselves. The men selected 
will be enrolled in a class of yet higher honour, and will be 
tested by dialectic cross-examination: so that we may dis- 
cover who among them are competent to apprehend true, 
pure, and real Essence, renouncing all visual and sensible 
perceptions.* It is important that such Dialectic exercises 
should be deferred until this advanced age — and not imparted, 
as they are among us at present, to immature youths : who 
abi^se the license of interrogation, find all their homegrown 
opinions uncertain, and end by losing all positive convictions.^ 
Our students will remain under such dialectic tuition for five 
years, until they are thirty-five years of age : after which they 
must be brought again down into the cave, and constrained to 
acquire practical experience by undertaking military and ad- 
ministrative functions. In such employments they will spend 
fifteen years : during which they will undergo still farther 
scrutiny, to ascertain whether they can act up to their pre- 
vious training, in spite of all provocations and temptations.* 
Those who well sustain all these trials will become, at fifty years 
of age, the finished Elders or Chiefs of the Kepublic, They will 
pass their remaining years partly in philosophical contempla- 
tions, partly in application of philosophy to the regulation of 
the city. It is these Elders whose mental eye will have been 
so trained as to contemplate the Real Essence of Good, and 
to copy it as an archetype in all their ordinances and adminis- 
tration. They will be the Moderators of the city : but they 

Plato, Republic, viLpp. 536-537 0. * Plato, Republic, p. 537 D. 
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All these 
studies, and 
this educa> 
tion, are 
common to 
females as 
well as 
males. 


First forma- 
tion of the 
Platonic city 
— how 
brought 
alx)ut : diffi- 
cult, but not 
impossible. 


will perform this function as a matter of duty and necessity — 
not being at all ambitious of it as a matter of honour.'' 

What has here been said about the male guardians and 
philosophers must be understood to apply equally to 
the female. We recognise no difference in this re- 
spect between the two sexes. Those females who have 
gone through the same education and have shown 
themselves capable of enduring the same trials as 
males, will participate, after fifty years of age, in the like philo- 
sophical contemplations, and in superintendence of the eity.^ 
I have thus shown (Sokrates pursues) how the fundamental 
postulate for our city may be brought about. — That 
philosophers, a single man or a few, shall become 
possessed of supreme rule : being sufficiently exalted 
in character to despise the vulgar gratifications of 
ambition, and to carry out systematically the dic- 
tates of rectitude and justice. The })ostulate is indeed hard 
to be realised — yet not impossible.® Such philosophical rulers, 
as a means for first introducing their system into a new city, 
will send all the inhabitants above ten years old »\vay into 
the country, reserving only the children, whom they will train 
up in their own peculiar manners and principles. In this way 
the city, according to our scheme, will be first formed : when 
harmed, it will itself be happy, and will confer inestimable 
benefit on the nation to which it belongs.*^ 

Plato thus assumes his city, and the individual man form- 
ing a parallel to his city, to be perfectly well constituted. 
Keason, the higher element, exercises steady controul : the 
lower elements, Energy and Appetite, both acquiesce con- 
tentedly in her right to c.ontroul, and obey her orders — the 
former constantly and forwardly — the latter sometimes 
requiring constraint by the strength of the former. 

But even under the best possible administration, the city. 
The city thus though it will last long, will not last for ever, 
^t^ong^but Eternal continuance belongs only to Ens ; every- 
^timriit generated must one day or other be destroyed.® 

wiubegtoio The fatal period will at length arrive, when the 


Plato, Bepublic, vii. pp. 539-540. 
^ Plato, Bepublic, vii. p. 540 C. 
Plato,* Bepublic, vii. p. 540 E. 


^ Plato, Bepublic, vii. p. 541 A. 

* Plato, Bepublic, viii. p. 546 A. 
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breed of fjruardians will degenerate. A series of degenerate, 
changes for the worse will then commence, whereby degeneracy, 
the Platonic city will pass successively into timocracy, oli- 
garchy, democracy, despotism. The first change will be, that 
the love of individual wealth and landed property will get 
possession of the Guardians : who, having in themselves the 
force of the city, will divide the territory among themselves, 
and reduce the other citizens to dependance and slavery.^ 
They will at the same time retain a part of their former 
mental training. They will continue their warlike habits and 
drill : they will be ashamed of their wealth, and will enjoy it 
only in secret : they will repudiate money-getting occupations 
as disgraceful. They will devote themselves to the contests 
of war and political ambition — the rational soul becoming 
subordinate to the energetic and courageous.^ The system 
which thus obtains footing will be analogous to the Spartan 
and Kretan, which have many admirers.^ The change in 
individual character will correspond to this change in the 
cky. Eeason partially losing its ascendancy, while energy 
and appetite both gain ground — an intermediate character is 
formed in which energy of courage predominates. We have 
the haughty, domineering, contentious, man.^ 

Out of this timocracy, or timarchy, the city will next pass 
into an oligarchy, or government of wealth. The ximocracy 
rich will here govern, to the exclusion of the poor. 

Keason, in the timocracy, was under the dominion JJ^ouga 
of energy or courage : in the oligarchy, it will be gan 
under the dominion of appetite. The love of wealth 
will become predominant, instead of the love of force and 
aggrandisement. Now the love of wealth is distinctly op- 
posed to the love of virtue: virtue and wealth are like 
weights in opposite scales.^ The oligarchical city will lose 
all its unity, and will consist of a few rich with a multitude 

^ Plato, Republic, viii. p. 547. 551 A. irpor<ivTcs els rh vpMtv rov 

« Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 547- ‘ " / rovro • 

54^ D. dicupayttrrarou S* ovrp 

fjidyov inrh rov dvfxotiBovs Kparovy- otfreo irKo6rov 

, — ^ , &(nr(p vkdarrtyyi 
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‘ Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 549-550. p. ccc D. 
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of discontented poor ready to rise against them.^ «'The cha- 
racter of the individual citizen will undergo a modification 
similar to that of the collective city. He will be under the 
rule of appetite : his reason will be only invoked as the ser- 
vant of appetite, to teach him how he may best enrich him- 
self.“ He will be frugal, — will abstain from all unnecessary 
expenditure, even for generous and liberal purposes — and will 
keep up a fair show of honesty, from the fear of losing what 
he has already got." 

The oligarchical city will presently be transformed into a 
3. Demo- democracy, mainly through the abuse and exaggera- 
thfdei^ tion of its own ruling impulse — the love of wealth, 
dividual. The rulers, anxious to enrich themselves, rather 
encourage than check the extravagance of young spendthrifts, 
to whom they lend money at high interest, or whose property 
they buy on advantageous terms. In this manner there 
arises a class of energetic men, with ruined fortunes and 
habits of indulgence. Such are the adventurers who put 
themselves at the head, of the discontented poor, and over- 
throw the oligarchy.® The ruling few being expelled or put 
down, a democracy is established with equal franchise, and 
generally with officers chosen by lot.P 

The characteristic of the democracy is equal freedom and 
open speech to all, with liberty to each man to shape his 
own life as he chooses. Hence there arises a great diversity 
of individual taste and character. Uniformity of pursuit 
or conduct is scarcely enforced : there is little restraint upon 
any one. A man offers himself for office whenever he chooses 
and not unless he chooses. He is at war or at peace, not 
by obedience to any public authority, but according to his 
own individual preference. If he be even condemned by 
a court of justice, he remains in the city careless of the 
sentence, which is never enforced against him. This demo- 
cracy is an equal, agreeable, diversified, society, with little 
or no government : equal in regard to all — to the good, bad, 
and indiflferent.^ 

* Plato, Republic, viii. p. 552 D-K Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 555-556. 

® Plato, Republic, Tiii. p. 553 C. P Plato, Republic, viii. p. 557 A. 

■ Plato, Republic, viii. p. 554 D. Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 557-558. 
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So too the democratical individual. The son of one among 
these frugal and money-getting oligarchs, departing from the 
habits and disregarding the advice of his father, contracts a 
taste for expensive and varied indulgences. He loses sight 
of the distinction between what is necessary, and what is not 
necessary, in respect to desires and pleasures. If he be of a 
quiet temperament, not quite out of the reach of advice, he 
keeps clear of ruinous excess in any one direction; but he 
gives himself up to a great diversity of successive occupa- 
tions and amusements, passing from one to the other without 
discrimination of good from bad, necessary from unnecessary.^ 
His life and character thus becomes an agreeable, uncon- 
strained, changeful, comprehensive, miscellany, like the so- 
ciety to which he belongs.® 

Democracy, like oligarchy, becomes ultimately subverted 
by an abuse of its own characteristic principle. Passage 
Freedom is gradually pushed into extravagance and 
excess, while all other considerations are neglected. I^tcr of the 
No obedience is practised: no authority is recog- 
nised. The son feels himself equal to his father, the disciple 
to his teacher, the metic to the citizen, the wife to her hus- 
band, the slave to his master. Nay, even horses, asses, and 
dogs, go free about, so that they run against you in the road, 
if you do not make way for them.^ The laws are not obeyed : 
every man is his own master. 

The subversion of such a democracy arises from the men 
who rise to be popular leaders in it : violent, ambitious, ex- 
travagant, men, who gain the favour of the people by dis- 
tributing among them confiscations from the property of the 
rich. The rich, resisting these injustices, become enemies 
to the constitution : the people, in order to put them down, 
range themselves under the banners of the most energetic 
popular leader, who takes advantage of such a position to 
render himself a despot.^ He begins his rule by some accept- 


* Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 560- re kcU 

561 B. tls taov 5 ^ Ti icoTCMTT^cras rh.s , koX rby Ka\6y rt ical 
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able measures, such as abolition of debts, and assignment of 
lands to the poorer citizens, until he has expelled or destroyed 
the parties opposed to him. He seeks pretences for foreign 
war, in order that the people may stand in need of a leader, 
and may be kept poor by the contributions necessary to 
sustain war. But presently he finds, or suspects, dissatisfac- 
tion among the more liberal spirits. He kills or banishes 
them as enemies : and to ensure the continuance of his rule, 
he is imder the necessity of dispatching in like manner every 
citizen prominent either for magnanimity, intelligence, or 
wealth.* Becoming thus odious to all the better citizens, he 
is obliged to seek support by enlisting a guard of mercenary 
foreigners and manumitted slaves. He cannot pay his guards, 
without plundering the temples, extorting perpetual contri- 
butions from the people, and grinding them down by severe 
oppression and suflfering.y Such is the government of the 
despot, which Euripides and other poets emj^loy their genius 
in extolling.* 

We have now to describe the despotic individual, the p^- 
Despoticin- mallei of the despotised city. As the democratic 
individual arises from the son of an oligarchical 
to that city, citizen departing from the frugality of his father 
and contracting habits of costly indulgence : so the son of 
this democrat will contract desires still more immoderate and 
extravagant than his father, and will thus be put into training 
for the despotic chamcter. He becomes intoxicated by insane 
appetites, which serve as seconds and auxiliaries to one des- 
potic passion or mania, swaying his whole soul.*^ To gratify 
such desires, he spends all his possessions, and then begins 
to borrow money wherever he can. That resource being ex- 
hausted, he procures additional funds by fraud or extortion ; 
he cheats and ruins his father and mother; he resorts to 
plunder and vioibnce. If such men are only a small minority, 
amidst citizens of better character, they live by committing 
crimes on the smaller scale. But if they are more numerous, 
they set up as a despot the most unprincipled and energetic 

' Plato, Republic, viii. p. 567 B. "Epuis r^payyos fySoy oU&y 
Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 568-569. rjs & 7 rayra (pp. 5 74-5 755 

Plato, Republic, viii. p. 568 B. rvpayy€ve*U tmh''Epwro$~Epa)s p, 6 yaf.- 
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of their nflmber, and become his agents for the enslavement 
of their fellow-citizens.^ The despotic man passes his life 
always in the company of masters, or instruments, or flat- 
terers : he knows neither freedom nor true friendship — 
nothing but the relation of master and slave. The despot 
is the worst and most unjust of mankind: the longer he 
continues despot, the worse he becomes.^^ 

We have thus gone through the four successive deprava- 
tions which our perfect city will undergo — timo- xhecityhaa 
cracy, oligarchy, democracy, despotism. Step by 
step we have passed from the best to the worst — best tJ worst. 

1 , A • 1 • Question — 

from one extreme to the other. As is the city, so how are 
is the individual citizen — good or bad: the despotic ancf Misery 

• • Ti T -- T-ii T 1 apportioned 

City is like the despotic individual, — and so about among them? 
the rest. Now it remains to decide whether in each case hap- 
piness and misery is proportioned to good and evil : whether 
the best is the happiest, the worst the most miserable, — and 
so proportionally about the intermediate.^ On this point 
there is much difference of opinion.®. 

If wo*look at the condition of the despotised city, it plainly 
exhibits the extreme of misery ; while our model city Misery ofthe 
presents the extreme of happiness. Every one in 
the despotised city is miserable, according to universal admis- 
sion, except the despot himself with his immediate favourites 
and guards. To be sure, in the eyes of superficial observers, the 
despot with these few favourites will appear perfectly happy 
and enviable. But if we penetrate beyond this false exterior 
show, and follow him into his interior, we shall find him too 
not less miserable than those over whom he tyrannises.*^ 
What is true of the despotised city, is true also of the des- 
potising individual.*^ The best parts of his mind 
are imder subjection to the worst : the rational mind 
is trampled down by the appetitive mind, with its 
insane and unsatisfied cravings. He is full of perpetual per- 
turbation, anxiety, and fear ; grief when he fails, repentance 

^ Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 574-575. ^ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 577 C. r^y 

• Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 575 " 57 ^* &iiioi 6 rrira bLyafxiixyi\(rK 6 fx^vos rris t€ 
^ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 57^ w6\9ws #cal rov ayhphs — €i o5y S/utoios 

« Plato, Republic, ix. p. 576 0. rji ir^Aei, ov #cal 4y ^K€ly<f) 

rots iroAAoif iroAA4 icol 5oicr7. aitr^y rd^ty ivfiycu; &0. P. 579 B* 

^ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 577 A. 
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even after he has succeeded. Speaking of his 2 aind as a 
whole, he never does what he really wishes : for the rational 
element, which alone can ensure satisfaction to the whole 
mind, and guide to the attainment of his real wishes, is 
enslaved by furious momentary impulses.'* The man of 
despotical mind is thus miserable; and most of all miserable, 
the more completely he succeeds in subjugating his fellow- 
citizens and becoming a despot in reality. Knowing himself 
to be hated by every one, he lives in constant fear of enemies 
within as well as enemies without, against whom he can 
obtain support only by courting the vilest of men as par- 
tisans.* Though greedy of all sorts of enjoyment, he cannot 
venture to leave his city or visit any of the frequented public 
festivals. He lives indoors like a woman, envying those who 
can go abroad and enjoy these spectacles.'* He is in reality 
the poorest and most destitute of men, having the most vehe- 
ment desires, which he can never satisfy.' Such is the desj^ot 
who, not being master even of himself, becomes master of 
others : in reality, the most wretched of men, though he may 
appear happy to superficial judges who look only at external 
show.™ 

Thus then (concludes Sokrates) we may affirm with con- 
Conclmrion — fidence, having reference to the five distinct cities 
city and the above described — (i. The Model-City, recral or aris- 

individoal , ^ „ , , _ ^ 

correepond- tocratical. 2. limocracy. 3. (Jlicrarcny. 4. Hemo- 

ing to it, are ♦ \ i /> /. i 

tbehap^^ cracy. 5. Despotism) — that the first of these is 
which ia happy, and the last miserable : the three inter- 
“‘il^e^SSt cities being more or less happy in the 

miserable of order which they occupy from the first to the last. 
The Just Each of these cities has its parallel in an indi- 
ha“py in and vidual citizeu. The individual citizen corresponding 
is corresponds to the last 

is miserable : and so proportionally for the indivi- 
dual corresponding to the three intermediate cities, 
miserable, happy OT miserable, in and through himself, 

*» Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 577-578. 

Kol "h rvpayvovfx 4 yrt &pa ^vx^l i^Kurra | ^ Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 578-579. 

h hy ios irepl ^ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 579 C. 

tiit€iy ifnfxvr inch Si otffrpov &fl i\Ko- * Plato, Republic, ix. p. 579 E. 
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or essentially ; whether he be known to Gods and men or 
not — whatever may be the sentiment entertained of him by 
others.^ 

There are two other lines of argument (continues Sokrates) 
establishing the same conclusion. 

I. We have seen that both the collective city and the 
individual mind are distributed into three portions : other argu- 
Reason, Enerffv* Appetite. Each of these portions ing'the^’same 

^ bjy rr 1 • J . J conclusion— 

has its own peculiar pleasures and pains, desires and Pleasures of 

. ^ ^ .. ■*■ , Intelligence 

aversions, beginnings or principles of action : Love 
of Knowledge : Love of Honour : Love of Gain. If 
you question men in whom these three varieties of temper 
respectively preponderate, each of them will extol the plea- 
sures of his own department above those belonging to the 
other two. The lover of wealth will declare the pleasures of 
acquisition and appetite to be far greater than those of honour 
or of knowledge : each of the other two will say the same for 
himself, and for the pleasures of his own department. Here 
then the question is opened. Which of the three is in the 
right? •Which of the three varieties of pleasure and modes 
of life is the more honourable or base, the better or worse, 
the more pleasurable or painful By what criterion, or by 
whose judgment, is this question to be decided ? It must be 
decided by experience, intelligence, and rational discourse.P 
Now it is certain that the lover of knowledge, or the philoso- 
pher, has greater experience of all the three varieties of plea- 
sure than is possessed by either of the other two men. He 
must in his younger days have tasted and tried the pleasures 
of both ; but the other two have never tasted his.^ More- 
over, each of the three acquires more or less of honour, if 
he succeeds in his own pursuit: accordingly the pleasures 
belonging to the love of honour are shared, sind may be 
appreciated, by the philosopher ; while the* lover of honour 
as such, has no sense for the pleasures of philosophy. In the 
range of personal experience, therefore, the philosopher sur- 
passes the other two : he surpasses them no less in exercised 

■ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 580 D. Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 A. 
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intelligence, and in rational discourse, which is hia own prin- 
cipal instrument.^ If wealth and profit furnished the proper 
means of judgment, the money-lover would have been the 
best judge of the three : if honour and victory furnished the 
proper means, we should consult the lover of honour : but 
experience, intelligence, and rational discourse, have been 
shown to be the means — and therefore it is plain that the 
philosopher is a better authority than either of the other two. 
His verdict must be considered as final. He will assuredly 
tell us, that the pleasures belonging to the love of knowledge 
are the greatest : those belonging to the love of honour and 
power the next : those belonging to the love of money and 
to appetite, the least.® 

2. The second argument, establishing the same conc*lusion, 
hey are the is US follows *. — No plcasures, exccpt those belonging 
ires com- to philosophy or the love of wisdom, are completely 
true and pure. All the other pleasures are mere 
shadowy outlines, looking like pleasure at a dis- 
Seutroiuy.*^ tance, but not really pleasures when you contein- 

Prevalent , ,, i i t • 

illusions. plate them closely.^ 1 leasure and pain are* two con- 
ditions opposite to each other. Between them both is another 
state, neither one nor the other, called neutrality or indif- 
ference. Kow’ a man who has been sick and is convalescent, 
will tell you that nothing is more pleasurable than being in 
health, but that he did not know' what the pleasure of it was, 
until he became sick. So too men in pain affirm that nothing 
is more pleasurable than relief from pain. When a man is 
grieving, it is exemption or indifference, not enjoyment, which 
he extols as the greatest pleasure. Again, when a man has 
been in a state of enjoyment, and the enjoyment ceases, this 
cessation is painful. We thus see that the intermediate state 
— cessation, neutrality, indifference — will be sometimes pain, 
sometimes pleasure, according to circumstances. Now that 
which is neither pleasure nor pain cannot possibly be both.'^ 

' Plato, Bepublic, ix. p. 582 C-D. , juoi ruy nvos i.Kr}Ko 4 vai. 

iyoi if roinov opyavov. 1 “ Plato, Republic 
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Pleasure is^ positive movement or mutation of the mind : so 
also is pain. Neutrality or indifference is a negative condi- 
tion, intermediate between the two : no movement but absence 
of movement : non-pain, non-pleasure. But non-pain is not 
really pleasure : non-pleasure is not really pain. When there- 
fore neutrality or non-pain, succeeding immediately after pain, 
appears to be a pleasure — this is a mere appearance or illu- 
sion, not a reality. When neutrality or non-pleasure, suc- 
ceeding immediately after pleasure, appears to be pain — this 
also is a mere appearance or illusion, not a reality. There is 
nothing sound or trustworthy in such appearances. Pleasure 
is not cessation of pain, but something essentially different : 
pain is ^not cessation of pleasure, but something essentially 
different. 

Take, for example, the pleasures of smell, which are true 
and genuine pleasures of great intensity: they Maitmen 
spring up instantaneously without presupposing any ^hing JTtrue 
anterior pain — they depart without leaving any sub- 
sequent pain.* These are true and pure pleasures, 
radically 'different from cessation of pain : so also he^tluid 
true and pure pains are different from cessation of 
pleasure. Most of the so-called pleasures, especially the more 
intense, which reach the mind through the body, are in reality 
not pleasures at all, but only cessations or reliefs from pain. 
The same may be said about the pleasures and pains of antici- 
pation belonging to these so-called bodily pleatsures.y They 
may be represented by the following simile: — There is in 
nature a real Absolute Up and uppermost point — a real Abso- 
lute Down and lowest point — ^and a centre between them.* 
A man borne from the lowest point to the centre will think 
himself moving upwards, and will be moving upwards rela- 
tively. If his course be stopped in the centre, he will think 

• 

7« iy ytyy6fitvoy ice^ rh , ^ 
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himself at the absolute summit — on looking t(f the point 
from which he came, and ignorant as he is of anything 
higher. If he be forced to return from the centre to the 
point from whence he came, he will think himself moving 
downwards, and will be really moving downwards, absolutely 
as well as relatively. Such misapprehension arises from his 
not knowing the portion of the Kosmos above the centre—, 
the true and absolute Up or summit. Now the case of 
pleasure and pain is analogous to this. Pain is the absolute 
lowest — Pleasure the absolute highest — non-pleasure, non- 
pain, the centre intermediate between them. But most men 
know nothing of the region above the centre, or the absolute 
highest — the region of true and pure pleasure : the^ know 
only the centre and what is below it, or the region of pain. 
When they fall from the centre to the point of pain, they 
conceive the situation truly, and they really are pained : but 
when they rise from the lowest point to the centre, they 
misconceive the change, and imagine themselves to be in a 
process of replenishment and acquisition of pleasure. TJiey 
mistake the painless condition for pleasure, not* knowing 
what true pleasure is : just as a man who has seen only black 
and not white, will fancy, if dun be shown to him, that he is 
looking on white.® 

Hunger and thirst are states of emptiness in the body : 
ignorance and folly are states of emptiness in the 
ofreiii A hungry man in eating or drinking obtains 

replenishment: an ignorant man becoming in- 
structed obtains replenishment also. Now replenish- 
ment derived from that which exists more fully and 
fuller plea- perfectly, is truer and more real than replenish- 
ment from that which exists less fully and perfectly.*^ 

a Plato, Republic, pp. 584-585. 
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Let us theL compare the food which serves for replenishment 
of the body, with that which serves for replenishment of the 
mind. Which of the two is most existent ? Which of the two 
partakes most of pure essence ? Meat and drink — or true 
opinions, knowledge, intelligence, and virtue ? Which of the 
two exists most perfectly ? That which embraces the true, 
eternal, and unchangeable — and which is itself of similar 
nature ? Or that which embraces the mortal, the transient, 
and the ever variable — being itself of kindred nature ? 
Assuredly the former. It is clear that what is necessary for 
the sustenance of the body partakes less of truth and real 
essence, than what is necessary for the sustenance of the 
mind. The mind is replenished with nourishment more real 
and essential : the body with nourishment less so : the mind 
itself is also more real and essential than the body. The 
mind therefore is more, and more thoroughly, replenished than 
the body. Accordingly, if pleasure consists in being reple- 
nished with what suits its peculiar nature, the mind will enjoy 
more pleasure and truer pleasure than the body.® Those who 
are destitute of intelligence and virtue, passing their lives in 
sensual pursuits, have never tasted any pure or lasting plea- 
sure, nor ever carried their looks upwards to the higher region 
in which alone it resides. Their pleasures, though seeming 
intense, and raising vehement desires in their uninstructed 
minds, are yet only phantoms deriving a semblance of plea- 
sure from contrast with pains they are like the phantom of 
Helen, for which (as Stesichorus says) the Greeks and Trojans 
fought so many battles, knowing nothing about the true Helen, 
who was never in Troy. 

The pleasures belonging to the Love of Honour (Energy or 
Passion) are no better than those belonging to the comparative 
Love of Money (Appetite). In so far as the desires 
belonging to both these departments of mifld are 
under the controul of the third or best department w£n^ 
(Love of Wisdom, or Reason), the nearest approach 
to true pleasure, which it is in the nature of either 
of them to bestow, will be realised. But in so far as either 

^ Plato, BepubUo, ix. p. 5$6. 

I 2 


** Plato, Republic, ix. p. 585 E. 
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of them throws off the controul of Keason, it will neither ob- 
tain its own truest pleasures, nor allow the other departments 
of mind to obtain theirs.® The desires connected with love, 
and with despotic power, stand out more than the others, as 
recusant to Eeason, Law, and Eegulation. The kingly and 
moderate desires are most obedient to this authority. The 
lover and the despot, therefore, will enjoy the least pleasure : 
the kingly-minded man will enjoy the most. Of the three 
sorts of pleasure, one true and legitimate, two bastard, the 
despot goes most away from the legitimate, and to the farthest 
limit of the bastard. His condition is the most miserable, 
that of the kingly-minded man is the happiest : between the 
two come the oligarchical and the democratical man.. The 
difference between the two extremes is as i : 729.^ 

I have thus refuted (continues Sokrates) the case of those 
The Just contend — That the unjust man is a gainer by 

bl^yfrom iujustice, provided he could carry it on success- 
He'^irok fhlly> with the reputation of being just. I have 
gSS^er of shown that injustice is the greatest possible mischief, 
— intrinsically and in itself, apart from con^quences 
frSS? ^ibiic and apart from public reputation : inasmuch as it 
cities as now enslaves^ the better part of the mind to the worse, 
constituted, Other hand, is the greatest possible 

good, intrinsically and in itself, apart from consequences and 
reputation, because it keeps the worse parts of the mind under 
due controul and subordination to the better.^ Vice and in- 


firmity of every kind is pernicious, because it puts the best 
parts of the mind under subjection to the worst.^ No success 
in the acquisition of wealth, aggrandisement, or any other 
undue object, can compensate a man for the internal disorder 
which he introduces into his own mind by becoming unjust. 
A well-ordered mind, just and temperate, with the better part 
governing the ^orse, is the first of all objects : greater even 
than a healthy, strong, and beautiful body.* To put his mind 
into this condition, and to acquire all the knowledge there- 
unto conducing, will be the purpose of a wise man’s life. 


« Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 586^87. Plato, Republic, ix. p. 590 B-C. 

^ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 587 E. * Plato, Republic, ix. p. cgi B. 

« Plato, Republic, ix, pp. 588-589. 
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Even in the management of his body, he will look not so 
much to the health and strength of his body, as to the har- 
mony and fit regulation of his mind. In the acquisition of 
money, he will keep the same end in view : he will not be 
tempted by the admiration and envy of people around him to 
seek great wealth, which will disturb the mental polity within 
him : ^ he wiU, on the other hand, avoid depressing poverty, 
which might produce the same effect. He will take as little 
part as possible in public life, and will aspire to no political 
honours, in cities as at present constituted — nor in any other 
than the model-city which we have described.' 

The tenth and last book of the Republic commences with 
an argument of considerable length, repeating and Tenth Book 
confirming by farther reasons the sentence of expul- tbepoeua 
sion which Plato had already pronounced against Mischiefoof 
the poets in his second and third bboks."^ The 
Platonic Sokrates here not only animadverts upon imitation 

, from imita- 

poetry, but extends his disapprobation to other imi- 
tajive arts, such as painting. He attacks the process of 
imitation generally, as false and deceptive ; pleasing to igno- 
rant people, but perverting their minds by phantasms which 
they mistake for realities. The work of the imitator is not 
merely not reality, but is removed from it by two degrees. 
What is real is the Form or Idea : the one conceived object 
denoted by each appellative name common to many particu- 
lars. There is one Form or Idea, and only one, known by the 
name of Bed ; another by the name of Table.® When the 
carpenter constructs a bed or a table, he fixes his contempla- 
tion on this Form or Idea, and t"* *^*^ ^ it. What he 
constructs, however, is not the true, real, existent, table, which 

Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 D. 1 imply that his opinions adverse to 
Ka\ rhy tynoy rov t\^ 0 ovs ovk, j poetry had been attacked and required 

{nrb rov rwy 7 roW£>y fxoKa defence. 

KOKd Plato, Republic, x. p. 596 A-B. 
j^wy — ’AAA* huro^Ki-Ktay 7^, irphs r^y 
• avrtp 7ro\irtlayy Kot <pv\(irTMy ii4\ n 

' rii>y yip woti ri Iv €Kcurroy cli^^oftcv tIBhtOm 

ovarlas ^ Hi* 6\iy6rrfrat o0t« irwpl tKatrra rit iroAA^, oTs rainby bvofxa 

irpoadiia’€i koI ^aAe6(r«i ouoriaSf iirup^pofify — $wfity «cal yw Bri 

fiovKti r&y TtoWHy ofoK, el 6 ^A€<j iroA- 
* Plato, Republic, ix. p. \al iroiJ tiVi KKtycu Koi rpdwfCcu — *AAA* 

m Plato, Republic, x.'’ , „ yi wov Ttpl raSra rd tricti 

language here used by Plato seems to ) r, pUa 9b rpawiCtfs, 
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alone exists in nature, and may be presumed to be made by 
the Gk)d8 ^ — ^but a something like the real existent table : not 
true Ens, but only quasi-Ens : p dim and indistinct, as com- 
pared with the truth, and standing far off from the truth. 
Next to the carpenter comes the painter, who copies not the 
real existent table, but the copy of that table made by the 
carpenter. The painter fixes his contemplation upon it, not 
as it really exists, but simply as it appears : he copies an 
appearance or phantasm, not a reality. Thus the table will 
have a different appearance, according as you look at it from 
near or far — from one side or the other: yet in reality it 
never differs from itself. It is one of these appearances that 
the painter copies, not the reality itself. He can in like 
manner paint anything and everything, since he hardly 
touches anything at all — and nothing whatever except in 
appearance. He can paint all sorts of craftsmen and their 
works — carpenters, shoemakers, &c. — without knowledge of 
any one of their arts.*! 

The like is true also of the poets. Homer and the trage- 
censure of diaus give US talk andaflirmations about everything : 
is falsely ex- govemment, legislation, war, medicine, husbandry, 
catorofUie the character and proceedings of the Gods, the 

HeUenic ... i ^ 

habits and training oi men, Ac. borne persons even 
vo^ only extol Homcr as the great educator of the Hellenic 

deceive their , , , , , , , 

hearere. world, whose pocms we ought to learn by heart as 
guides for education and administration.’^ But Homer, Hesiod, 
and the other poets, had no real knowledge of the multifarious 
matters which they profess to describe. These poets know 
nothing except about appearances, and will describe only 
appearances, to the satisfaction of the ignorant multitude.® 
The representations of the painter, reproducing only the ap- 
pearances to sense, will be constantly fallacious and deceptive, 
requiring to be (Xirrected by measuring, weighing, counting — 
which are processes belonging to Eeason.* The lower and the 

o Plato, Republic, x. _p. 597 B-D. ^ Plato, Republic, p. 606 E. 
fita filv ^ i ‘ , Plato, Republic, x. pp. 600-601 C. 

a*', dy&fi , . . rev /jlIv 6 vros oifdh rov 8^ ^aiyo- 

V Plato, Republic, x. p. 597 A. olfK ^i 4 vov. P. 602 B. olov <j>aiytrcu 
hy rh "by wow?, d\A^ n rotovrey oToy rb cTvoi ro 7 s iroXAois rt Ktd 
by, by 9 b o 9 , rovro /xif 

*1 Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 B-C. Plato, Republic, x. pp. 602-603. 
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higher parts of the mind are here at variance; and the 
painter addresses himself to the lower, supplying falsehood as 
if it were truth. The painter does this through the eye, the 
poet through the ear,'* 

In the various acts and situations of life a man is full of 
contradictions. He is swayed by manifold impulses, 
often directly contradicting each other. Hence we peals to^ 

*11 tiona — Mis« 

have aflSrmed that there are m his mind two distinct chief of such 

. . , T • 1 1 1 eloquent ap- 

principles, one contradicting the other : the emo- ^ 

tional and the rational.* When a man sniffers mis- rational go- 
vernment of 

fortune, emotion prompts him to indulge in extreme 
grief, and to abandon himself like a child to the momentary 
tide. Reason, on the contrary, exhorts him to resist, and to 
exert himself immediately in counsel to rectify or alleviate 
what has happened, adapting his conduct as well as he can to 
the actual throw of the dice which has befallen him.y Now it 
is these vehement bursts of emotion which lend themselves 
most effectively to the genius of the poet, and which he must 
wQrk up to please the multitude in the theatre ; the state of 
rational «elf-command can hardly be described so as to touch 
their feelings. We see thus that the poet, like the painter, 
addresses himself to the lower department of the mind, 
exalting the emotional into preponderance over the rational — 
the foolish over the wise — the false over the true.* He 
introduces bad government into the mind, giving to pleasure 
and pain the sceptre over reaison. Hence we cannot tolerate 
the poet, in spite of all his sweets and captivations. We can 
only permit him to compose hymns for the Gods and enco- 
miums for good men.** 

This quarrel between philosophy and poetry (continues the 


“ Plato, Republic, x, p. 603 B, 

» Plato, Republic, x, p. 603 C. 

ivatniwynkrotv &fj.a yi- 

Vfpl rh alrhy &ijm SJo riv4 </>a^cv 
auT^ ijfoyKcuov cTvcu. 

Plato, Republic, x. p. 604. Tf 
jifffOou rh ytyovhSf Kol Sxnrtp 

rit iauTov Tpdy/Mtra^ ihrp 6 
\6yo5 alpu hu 


[AiVOVS TOW n 
rplfieuff &0. 

* Plato, Republic, x. p. 605. 

• Plato, Republic, x. pp. 605-606 

607. rh¥ 

iroXiT«(oy itcdarov rp 

— fi 

<roi 

iyrl y6fiov re Kcd 
Tov Koiyp del h6^ayro5 eJyai fi€Xrl(rrov 
K6yov, 
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▲ndent 
quArrelbe- 
tw«en philo- 
Bophy and 
poetry— 
Plato fights 
for philoeo- 
nhy, though 
his foelings 
are strongly 
enlisted for 
poetry. 


Platonic Sokrates) is of ancient date.** I myseif am very 
sensible to the charms of poetry, especially that of 
Homer. I should be delighted if a case could be 
made out to justify me in admitting it into our city. 
But I cannot betray the cause of what seems to me 
truth. We must resist our sympathies and prefer- 
ences, when they are incompatible with the right 
government of the mind.** 

To maintain the right government and good condition of 
Immortality the soul OP mind, is the first of all considerations : 
afflr^Sand and will be seen yet farther to be such, when we 
argument— cousidcr that it is immortal and imperishable. Of 

Total Dum* . , ^ . 

this Plato proceeds to give a proof, ^ concluding with 
a mythical sketch of the destiny of the soul after 
death. The soul being immortal (he says), the total number 
of souls is and always has been the same — neither increasing 
nor diminishing.® 

I have proved (the Platonic Sokrates concludes) in the 
Recapituia- preceding discourse, that Justice is better, in itself 
Just Man and intrinsically, than Injustice, quite apart from 
hsppy, both consequences in the way of reward and honour : that 

from his jus- at i i • 

gje^^from a man for the sake of his own happiness ought to be 
just, whatever may be thought of him by Gods or 
hereafter. men — cveu though he possessed the magic ring of 

Gyges. Having proved this, and having made out the in- 
trinsic superiority of justice to injustice, we may now take in 
the natural consequences and collateral bearings of both. 
We have hitherto reasoned upon the hypothesis that the just 
man was mistaken for unjust, and treated accordingly — that 
the unjust man found means to pass himself off for just, and 
to attract to himself the esteem and the rewards of justice.^ 
But this hypothesis concedes too much, and we must now 
take back the concession. The just man will be happier than 
the unjust, not simply from the intrinsic working of justice on 
his own mind, but also from the exterior consequences of 
justice. He will be favoured and rewarded both by Gods and 


^ Plato, Republic, x. p. 607 B. Plato, Republic, x. pp. 609-610. 
waXaid ns 9 ia^pd ipiXoffo^iq, re icoi * Plato, Republic, x. p. 611 A. 
wonjriKp, ^ Plato, Republic, x. p. 612 B-C. 

Plato, Republic, x. pp. 607-608. 
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men. Th^gh he may be in poverty, sickness, or any other 
apparent state of evil, he may be assured that the Gods will 
compensate him for it by happiness either in life or after 
death,® And men too, though they may for a time be 
mistaken about the just and the unjust character, will at last 
come to a right estimation of both. The just man will finally 
receive honour, reward, and power, from his fellow-citizens : 
the unjust man will be finally degraded and punished by 
them.^ And after death, the reward of the just man, as well 
as the punishment of the unjust, will be far greater than 
even during life. 

This latter position is illustrated at some length by the 
mythe with which the Eepublic concludes, describing the 
realm of Hades, with the posthumous condition and treat- 
ment of the departed souls. 

» Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. ^ Plato, Republic, x. p.613 C-D. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

BBPUBUO — KEMABKS ON ITS MAIN THESIS. 

The preceding Chapter has described, in concise abstract. 
Summary of that Splendid monument of Plato’s genius, which 

passes Under the name of the noXtrt/a or JRepublic. 
It is undoubtedly the grandest of all his compositions ; includ- 
ing in itself all his different points of excellence. In the 
first Book, we have a subtle specimen of negative Dialectic, — 
of the Sokratic cross-examination or Elenchus. In the second 
Book, we find two examples of continuous or Ciceronian 
pleading (like that ascribed to Protagoras in the dialogue 
called by his name), which are surpassed by nothing in 
ancient literature, for acuteness and ability in the statement 
of a case. Next, we are introduced to Plato’s most subljmo 
effort of constructive ingenuity, in putting together both the 
individual man and the collective City : together with more 
information (imperfect as it is even here) about his Dialectic 
or Philosophy, than any other dialogue furnishes. The ninth 
Book exhibits his attempts to make good his own thesis 
against the case set forth in his own antecedent counter- 
pleadings. The last Book concludes with a highly poetical 
mythe, embodying a Nticma shaped after his own fancy, — and 
the outline of cosmical agencies afterwards developed, though 
with many differences, in the Timeeus. The brilliancy of the 
Republic will appear all the more conspicuous, when we come 
to compare it with Plato’s two posterior compositions : with the 
Pythagorean mysticism and theology of the Timeeus — or with 
the severeand dictatorial solemnity of the Treatise De Legibus. 

The title borne by this dialogue — the Republic or Polity — 
Title of the whether affixed by Plato himself or not, dates at 
luSent date, least from his immediate disciples, Aristotle among 
partial indi- them.® This title hardly presents a clear idea either 

cation of ita * 

oontenta. of its proclaimed purpose or of its total contents. 

* See Sddeiennacber, Einleitnng zom Staat, p. 63 seq ; Stallbanm, Proleg. 
p. Iviii. eeq. 
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The larger portion of the treatise is doubtless employed in 
expounding the generation of a commonwealth generally : 
from whence the author passes insensibly to the delineation 
of a Model-Commonwealth — enumerating the conditions of 
aptitude for its governors and guardian-soldiers, estimating 
the obstacles which prevent it from appearing in the full type 
of goodness — and pointing out the steps whereby, even if 
fully realised, it is likely to be brought to perversion and 
degeneracy. Nevertheless the avowed purpose of the treatise 
is, not to depict the ideal of a commonwealth, but to solve 
the questions. What is Justice? What is Injustice? Does 
Justice, in itseK and by its own intrinsic working, make the 
just man happy, apart from all consequences, even though he 
is not known to be just, and is even treated as unjust, either 
by Gods or men ? Does Injustice, under the like hypothesis, 
(t. e. leaving out all consideration of consequences either from 
Gods or from men), make the unjust man miserable? The 
reasonings respecting the best polity, are means to this end — 
intej’mediate steps to the settlement of this problem. We 
must recollect that Plato insists strongly on the parallelism 
between the individual and the state : he talks of ‘‘ the polity” 
or Republic in each man’s mind, as of that in the entire city.^ 
The Republic, or Commonwmlth, is introduced by Plato 
as being the individual man writ large,” and there- 
fore more clearly discernible and legible to £tn ob- 
server.® To illustrate the individual man, he begins 
by describing (to use Hobbes’s language) the great 
Leviathan called a “Commonwealth or State, in Latin Civitas, 
which is but an artificial man, though of greater stature and 
strength than the natural, for whose protection and defence 
it was intended.” ^ He pursues in much detail this parallel 
between the individual and the commonwealth, as well as 

Plato, Repub. ix. p. 591 E. Moles worth’s ed.)* Hobbes says: — 

irphs iv aurijf iroAi* “ The only way to erect such a oom- 

X. p. 60S. wepl T^s iv mon power as may be able to defend 

Mi 6 ri^ &G. men from the invasion of foreigners 

® Plato, Republic, ii. p, 368 D. and the injury of one another, is to 
“New presbyter is but old priest writ large." confer all their power and strength 
—(Milton.) upon one man or one assembly of men, 

^ This is the language of Hobbes, that may reduce all their wills by 
Prefi^ to the Leviathan. In the same plurality of voices to one will : which 
treatise (Part ii. oh. 17, pp. 157-158, is as much as to say, to appoint one 
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between the component parts and forces of the orfo, and those 
of the other. The perfection of the commonwealth (he repre- 
sents) consists in its being One ;® an integer or unit, of which 
the constituent individuals are merely functions, each having 
only a fractional, dependant, relative existence. As the com- 
monwealth is an individual on a large scale, so the individual 
is a commonwealth on a small scale ; in which the constituent 
fractions, Reason, — Energy or Courage, — and many-headed 
Appetite, — act each for itself and oppose each other. It is 
the tendency of Plato’s imagination to bestow vivid reality 
on abstractions, and to reason upon metaphorical analogy as 
if it were close parallelism. His language exaggerates both 
the unity of the commonwealth, and the partibility of the 
individual, in illustrating the one by comparison with the 
other. The commonwealth is treated as capable of happiness 
or misery as an entire Person, apart from its component 
individuals:^ while on the other hand. Reason, Energy, Ap- 
petite, are described as distinct and conflicting Persons, packed 
up in the same wrapper and therefore looking like One from 
the outside, yet really distinct, each acting and suffering by 
and for itself : like the charioteer and his two horses, which 
form the conspicuous metaphor in the Phmdrus.*^ We are 
thus told, that though the man is apparently One, he is in 
reality Many or multipartite : though the perfect Common- 
wealth is apparently Many, it is in reality One. 

Of the parts composing a man, as well as of the parts com- 
Eachofthem posing a commonwcalth, some are better, others 
worse. A few are good and excellent ; the greater 
function, arid number are low and bad ; while there are interme- 
in gradations between the two. The perfection 

of a commonwealth, and the perfection of an individual man, 
is attained when each part performs its own appropriate 
function and no more, — not interfering with the rest. In 

man or assembly of men to bear their tion of that great Leviathan,” &o. 
person. This is more than consent or ® Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423. 

concord : it is a real unity of them all ^ Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 420-421. 

in one and the same person^ made by « Plato, Republic, ix. p. 588, x. p, 
covenant of every man with every man. 604, iv. pp. 436-441 . 
lliii done, the multitude so united in 
one person is called a Gommonwealth, 
in Latin Oivitas. This is the genera- 
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the commofl wealth there are a small number of wise Elders 
or philosophers, whose appropriate function it is to look out 
for the good or happiness of the whole ; and to controul the 
ordinary commonplace multitude, with a view to that end. 
Each of the multitude has his own special duty or aptitude, 
to which he confines himself, and which he executes in subor- 
dination to the wise or governing Few. And to ensure such 
subordination, there are an intermediate number of trained, 
or disciplined Guardians ; who employ their force under the 
orders of the ruling Few, to controul the multitude within, 
as well as to repel enemies without. So too in the perfect 
man, Eeason is the small but excellent organ whose appro- 
priate function is, to controul the multitude of desires and to 
watch over the good of the whole : the function of Energy or 
Courage is, while itself obeying the Reason, to assist Reason 
in maintaining this controul over the Desires : the function of 
each several desire is to obey, pursuing its own special end in 
due harmony with the rest. 

Hhe End to be accomplished, and with reference to which 
Plato tests the perfection of the means, is, the hap- End proposed 
piness of the entire commonwealth, — the happiness H^appfn^ of 
of the entire individual man. In order to be happy, wealth, uap- 
a commonwealth or an individual man must te at individual, 
once wise, brave, temperate, just. There is how- happiness, 
ever this difference between the four qualities. Though all 
four are essential, yet wisdom and bravery belong only to 
separate fractions of the commonwealth and separate fractions 
of the individual: while justice and temperance belong equally 
to all the fractions of the commonwealth and all the fractions 
of the individual. In the perfect commonwealth. Wisdom or 
Reason is found only in the One or Few Ruling Elders : — 
Energy or Courage only in the Soldiers or Guardians : but 
Elders, Guardians, and the working multitude? alike exhibit 
Justice and Temperance. All are just, inasmuch as each 
performs his appropriate business : all are temperate, inas- 
much as all agree in recognising what is the appropriate 
business of each fraction — that of the Elders is, to rule — that 
of the others is, to obey. So too the individual : he is wise 
only in his Reason, brave only in his Energy or Courage : 
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but he is just and temperate in his Eeason, C8urage, and 
Appetites alike — each of these fractions acting in its own 
sphere under proper relations to the rest. In fact, according 
to the definitions given by Plato in the Republic, justice and 
temperance are scarce at all distinguishable from each other — 
and must at any rate be inseparable. 

Now in regard to the definition here given by Plato of 
Peculiar Justice, which is the avowed object of his Treatise, 
remark that it is altogether peculiar 
by Plato. ^ Plato ; and that if we reason about Justice in the 
Platonic sense, we must take care not to affirm of it pre- 
dicates which might be true in a more usual acceptation of 
the word. Next, that even adopting Plato’s own meaning of 
Justice, it does not answer the purpose for which he produces 
it — viz. : to provide reply to the objections, and solution for 
the diflSculties, which he had himself placed in the mouths of 
Glaukon and Adeimantus. 


These two speakers (in the second Book) have advanced 
Pleadings of the position (which they affirm to be held by every 
one, past and present) — That justice is a good thing 
or a cause of happiness to the just agent — not in itself or 
separately, since the performance of just acts is more or less 
onerous and sometimes painful, presenting itself in the aspect 
of an obligation, but — because of its consequences, as being 
indispensable to procure for him some ulterior good, such as 
esteem and just treatment from others. Sokrates on the 
other hand declares justice to be good, or a cause of happiness, 
to the just agent, most of all in itself — ^but also, additionally, 
in its consequences : and injustice to be bad, or a cause of 
misery to the unjust agent, on both grounds also. 

Suppose (we have seen it urged by Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus) that a man is just, but is mis-esteemed by the society 
among whom *he lives, and believed to be unjust. He will 
certainly be hated and ill-used by others, and may be ill- 
used to the greatest possible extent — impoverishment, scourg- 
ing, torture, crucifixion. Again, suppose a man to be unjust, 
but to be in like manner misconceived, and treated as if he 
were just. He will receive from others golden opinions, just 
dealing, and goodwill, producing to him comfortable conse- 
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quences : atd he will obtain, besides, the profits of injustice. 
Evidently, under these supposed circumstances, the just man 
will be miserable, in spite of his justice : the unjust man will, 
to say the least, be* the happier of the two. 

Moreover (so argues Glaukon), all fathers exhort their sons 
to be just, and forbid them to be unjust, admitting that justice 
is a troublesome obligation, but insisting upon it as indis- 
pensable to avert evil consequences and procure good. So 
also poets and teachers. All of them assume that justice is 
not inviting for itself, but only by reason of its consequences : 
and that injustice is in itself easy and inviting, were it not 
for mischievous consequences and penalties more than coun- 
tervailing the temptation. All of them either anticipate, or 
seek to provide, penalties to be inflicted in case the agent 
commits injustice, and not to be inflicted if he continues just: 
so that the treatment which he receives afterwards shall be 
favourable or severe, conditional upon his own conduct. 
Such treatment may emanate either from Gods or from men: 
but in either case, it is assumed that the agent shall be 
known, or shall seem, to be what he really is : that the im- 
just agent shall seem, or be known, to be unjust — and that 
the just shall seem also to be what he is. 

It is against this doctrine that the Platonic Sokrates in 
the Eepublic professes to contend. To refute it, he ^ 
sets forth his own explanation, wherein justice con- Sey^fol^ 
sists. How far, or with what qualifications, the ven^by^he 
Sophists inculcated the doctrine (as various com- 
'mentators tell us) we do not know. But Plato 
himself informs us that it was current and received 
in society, before Protagoras and Prodikus were bom : taught 
by parents to their children, and by poets in their composi- 
tions generally circulated.^ Moreover, Sokrates himself (in 
the Platonic Apology) recommends virtue on* the ground of 
its remunerative consequences to the agent, in the shape of 
wealth and other good things;^ Again, the Xenophontic 


^ Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 363- '^64. 

Plato, Apolog. Sok^t. p. 30 B. 
Ktywv grt ovk ii 

iyad^ rois iivBpt&irois fcol t8(a 
Kal 8 ' ^ 


Xenophon in the Cyropiedia puts 
the following langui^ into the mouth 
of the hero Cyrus, in addressing his 
I officers (Cyrop. L 5, 9). Kalrot 
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Sokrates, as well as Xenophon himself, agree ifi the same 
general doctrine : presenting virtue as laborious and trouble- 
some in itself, but as being fully requited by its remunerative 
consequences in the form of esteem and honour, to the attain- 
ment of which it is indispensable. In the memorable Choice 
of Herakles, that youth is represented as choosing a life of 
toil and painful self-denial, crowned ultimately by the attain- 
ment of honourable and beneficial results — in preference to a 
life of easy and inactive enjoyment.*^ 

We see thus that the doctrine which the Platonic Sokrates 
impugns in the Republic, is coimtenanced elsewhere by So- 
kratic authority. It is, in my judgment, more true than that 
which he opposes to it. The exhortations and orders of parents 
to their children, which he condemns — were founded upon 
views of fact and reality more correct than those which the 
Sokrates of the Republic would substitute in place of them. 

Let us note the sentiment in which Platons creed here ori- 
Argument of gh^atcs. He dcsires, above everything, to stand for- 
^ard as the champion and panegyrist of justice-w-as 
to fhi® enemy and denouncer of injustice. To praise 

justice, not in itself, but for its congruences — amd 
on Justice. ^ blame injustice in like manner — appears to him 
disparaging and insulting to justice.^ He is not satisfied with 
showing that the just man benefits others by his justice, and 
that the imjust man hurts others by his injustice : he admits 
nothing into his calculation, except happiness or misery to 


oTtc rvy xapavrlKa rjiovwv i 

ovx §{f<ppay0ii(Tif tovto 

xpdrrovaiyy iXA’ u>s 

Cif Thv Kxfira 
€v<pp<xyovfi(voi, O&TC0 xapcurK€v<i- 
, &C. 

The love of praise is represented as 
the prominent moUve of Cyrus to the 
practice of virtue 5, 12, i. 2, i). 

Compare also Xenophon, Cyropjed. 
ii 3, 5-15, vii. 5, 82, and Xenophon, 
Economic, xiv. 5-9 ; Xenophon, De 
Venatione, xii. 15-19. 

Xenophon, Memorab. ii. i, 19-20. 
&o. We r^ in the * Works and Days ’ 
of Hesiod, 2S7 ; — 

fUrroi Ktuc 6 r 7 iTa icoi “CKaZov (tmy 

69 hs, 

yvBi j 


5^ «cal 6p0io$ oTfios 
Kol rprixvs roxpuroy Miv 8* §it 

iov<ra. 

It is remarkable that 'while the 
Xenophontic Bokrates cites these 
verses from Hesiod as illustrating and 
enforcing the drift of his exhortation, 
the Platonic Bokrates cites them as 
misleading, and as a specimen of the 
hurtful errors instilled by the poets 
(Republic, ii. p. 364 D). 

^ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 368 B. 

oW* iortoy xapety*y4^ 
UKcuotruyp Kcucrfyopoufi^yp 
’ Kol fiov) 0 * 7 yf &c. 
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the agent himself : and happiness, moreover, inherent in the 
process of just behaviour — misery inherent in the process of 
unjust behaviour — whatever be the treatment which the agent 
may receive from either Gods or men. Justice per se (affirms 
Plato) is the cause of happiness to the just agent, absolutely 
and unconditionally ; injustice, in like manner, of misery to 
the unjust — qiuind meme — whatever the consequences may be 
either from men or Gods. This is the extreme strain of pane- 
gyric suggested by Plato’s feeling, and announced as a con- 
clusion substantiated by his reasons. Nothing more thorough- 
going can be advanced in eulogy of justice. ‘‘Neither the 
eastern star nor the western star is so admirable” — to borrow 
a phrase from Aristotle."^ 

Plato is here the first proclaimer of the doctrine afterwards 
so much insisted on by the Stoics — the all-sufficiency of virtue 
to the happiness of the virtuous agent, whatever may be his 
fate in other respects — without requiring any farther condi- 
tions or adjuncts. It will be seen that Plato maintains this 
thejis with reference to the terms jiistice and its opposite in- 
justice ; sometimes (though not often) using the general term 
virtue or wisdom, which was the ordinary term with the Stoics 
afterwards. 

The ambiguous meaning of the word justice is known to 
Plato himself (as it is also to Aristotle). One pro- Different 
fessed purpose of the dialogue called the Republic is 
to remove such ambiguity. Apart from the many sense, 
other differences of meaning (arising from dissentient senti- 
ments of different men and different ages), there is one dupli- 
city of meaning which Aristotle particularly dwells upon.® 

“ Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. v. i, 1129, | in the first book of the Republic, 
b. 28. ovff Ha-vtpos, ovS" oVtw j Compare also Aristotle's Ethica 

Qavfxa(TT 6 i. j Magna, i. 34, p. 1193, b. 19, where the 

“ Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. v. 2,1129, ) same explanation of justice is given : 
ft* 25. toiKi St ir\«oi/axws KtytaQou rj also p. 1194, a. 7, ^ere the Republic 
I Kol ^ iiSiKla. — also 1 1 30, a. 3. ! of Plato is cited, and the principle of 
rh ai/rh rovro Kal reciprocity, as laid down at the end of 

i • .y-.„ the second book of the Republic, is 

repeated. We read in a fragment of 
the lost treatise of Cicero, De Re- 
. Koiy^. public^ (iii. 0, 7): — ‘‘Justitia foras 

This proposition — that justice is iA- spectat, et projecta tota est atque 
\6rpioy hyajdhv — is the very proposition eminet. — Quas virtus, prater c^teras, 
which Thrasvmachus is introduced as tota se ad alienas porrigit utilitates 
affirming and Sokrates as combating, atque explicat.” 

VOL. in. 


K 
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In the stricter and narrower sense, justice compltehends only 
those obligations which each individual agent owes to others, 
and for the omission of which he becomes punishable as un- 
just — though the performance of them, under ordinary circum- 
stances, carries little positive merit : in another and a larger 
sense, justice comprehends these and a great deal more, be- 
coming co-extensive with wise, virtuous, and meritorious cha- 
racter generally. The narrower sense is that which is in 
more common use ; and it is that which Plato assumes pro- 
visionally when he puts forward the case of opponents in the 
speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus. But when he comes 
to set forth his own explanation, and to draw up his own c^ase, 
we see that he uses the term justice in its larger sense, as the 
condition of a mind perfectly well-balanced and well-regu- 
lated : as if a man could not be just, without being at the 
same time wise, courageous, and tem})erate. The just man 
described in the counter-pleadings of Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus, would be a person like the Athenian Aristeides: the 
unjust man whom they contrast with him, would be one, who 
maltreats, plunders, or deceives others, or usurps power over 
them. But the just man, when Sokrates replies to them and 
unfolds his own thesis, is made to include a great deal more : 
he is a person in whose mind each of the three constituent 
elements is in proper relation of controul or obedience to the 
others, so that the whole mind is perfect : a person whose 
Eeason, being illuminated by contemplation of the Universals 
or self-existent Ideas of Goodness, Justice, Virtue, has become 
qualified to exercise controul over the two inferior elements: 
one of which (Energy) is its willing subordinate and auxi- 
liary — while the lowest of the three (Appetite) is kept in 
regulation by the joint action of the two. The just man, so 
described, becomes identical with the tme philosopher : no 
man who is nBt a philosopher can be just.*^ Aristeides would 
not at all correspond to the Platonic ideal of justice. He 
would be a stranger to the pleasure extolled by Plato as the 

Thifl is the same distinction as word. Aristeides was an IMrrjs, The 
that drawn by Epiktetus between the ! Greek word designating the 

Aix6(ro4»o5 and the lZni>Tns (Arrian, j ordinary average citizen, as distiu- 
Epiktet. iii. 19 ). An ISiwr^s may be ! gnished from any special or profes- 
just in the ordinary meaning of the j sional training, is highly convenient. 
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exclusive privilege of the just and virtuous — the pleasure of 
contemplating universal Ideas and acquiring extended know- 
ledge.P 

The Platonic conception of Justice or Virtue on the one 
side, and of Injustice or Vice on the other, is self- puto's sense 
regarding and prudential. Justice is in the mind a Justice o/ 
condition analogous to good health and strength in regarding, 
the body — {mens sana in corpore sano) — Injustice is a condi- 
tion analogous to sickness, corruption, impotence, in the 
body.^i The body is healthy, when each of its constituent 
parts performs its appropriate function: it is unhealthy, when 
there is failure in this respect, either defective working of any 
part, or interference of one part with the rest. So too in the 
just mind, each of its tripartite constituents performs its ap- 
propriate function — the rational mind directing and con- 
trouling, the energetic and appetitive minds obeying such 
controul. In the unjust mind, the case is opposite : Beason 
exercises no supremacy : Passion and Appetite, acting each 
for itself, are disorderly, reckless, exorbitant. To possess a 
healthy body is desirable for its consequences as a means to- 
wards other constituents of happiness ; but it is still more 
desirable in itself, as an essential element of happiness per 
i, e, the negation of sickness, which would of itself make us 
miserable. On the other hand, an unhealthy or corrupt body 
is miserable by reason of its consequences, but stiU more 
miserable per se, even apart from consequences. In like 
manner, the just mind blesses the possessor twice : first and 
chiefly, as bringing to him happiness in itself — next also, as it 
leads to ulterior happy results:^ the unjust mind is a curse to its 
possessor in itself, and apart from results — though it also leads 
to ulterior results which render it still more a curse to him. 

This theory respecting justice and injustice was first intro- 
duced into ethical speculation by Plato, He tells us himself 
(throughout the speeches ascribed to Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus), that no one before him had announced it : that all 

Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 446-447. Republic, ii. p. 367 D. 

ToS 6 yros Btas^ oTov , 

7€7eCa^ ry , & rw tc 

itw* €y(iea i(ta 

Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 B, iv. 

P- 444 ^ iavrwy,'&0. 
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with one accord® — both the poets in addressing 'an audience, 
and private citizens in exhorting their children — inculcated a 
diflFerent doctrine, enforcing justice as an onerous duty, and 
not as a self-recommending process : that he was the first 
who extolled justice in itself, as conferring happiness on the 
just agent, apart from all reciprocity or recognition either by 
men or Gods — and the first who condemned injustice in itself, 
as inflicting misery on the unjust agent, independent of any 
recognition by others. Here then we have the first introduc- 
tion of this theory into ethical speculation. Injustice is an in- 
ternal taint, corruption of mind, which (like bad bodily health) 
is in itself misery to the agent, however he may be judged or 
treated by men or Gods : and justice is (like good bodily 
health) a state of internal happiness to the agent, independent 
of all recognition and responsive treatment from others. 

The Platonic theory, or something substantially equivalent 
He repre- Under various forms of words, has been ever 

since upheld by various ethical theorists, from the 
Plato downward.^ Every one would bciglad 
if it could be made out as true : Glaukon and Adei- 
agenta, mantus are already enlisted in its favour, and only 
demand from Sokrates a decent justification for their belief. 
3Ioreover, those who deny its truth incur the reproach of 
being deficient in love of virtue or in hatred of vice. What 
is still more remarkable — Plato has been complimented as if 
his theory had been the first antithesis to what is called the 
“ selfish theory of morals ” — a compliment which is certainly 
noway merited : for Plato’s theory is essentially self-regard- 
ing.® He does not indeed lay his main stress on the retri- 


• Plato, Republic, ii, p. 364 A. Sir James indeed uses the word 

Ttlyrts iyhs ar 6 fiaroi v^ivovfftv, &c, ! Benevolence where Plato uses that of 
P. 3O6 D. I Justice; he speaks of “the inherent 

* It will be 5 ^und maintained by j delights and intrinsic happiness of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson and im- j Benevolence,” &c. 

pugned by Rutherford in his Essay ; “ Btallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Rep- 

on Virtue : also ^vocated by 8ir | p. Ivii. “ Quo facto deinceps ad gra- 
JamesAIackintosh in his Dissertation | vissimam totius sermonis partem ita 
on Ethical Philosophy, prefixed to transitur, ut inter colloqueutes convo- 
tbe Encyclopedia Britannica; and niat, justitie vim et naturam eo modo 
controverted, or rather reduced to its esse investigaudam, "ut emolumento- 
proper limits, by Mr. James Mill, in rum et commodorum ex e& roduudan- 
his very acute and philosophical tium nulla plane ratio habeatur.” 
volume, Fragment on Mackintosh, This is not strictly exact, for Plato 
published in i835,8eepp. 174-188 seq. claims on behalf of justice not only 
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bution and ^punishments which follow injustice, because he 
represents injustice as being itself a state of misery to the 
unjust agent : nor upon the rewards attached to justice, be- 
cause he represents justice itself as a state of intrinsic happi- 
ness to the just agent. Nevertheless the motive to perform- 
ance of justice, and to avoidance of injustice, is derived in his 
theory (as it is in what is called the selfish theory) entirely 
from the happiness or misery of the agent himself. The just 
man is not called upon for any self-denial or self-sacrifice, 
since by the mere fact of being just, he acquires a large 
amount of happiness : it is the unjust man who, from ignor- 
ance or perversion, sacrifices that happiness which just be- 
haviour would have ensured to him. Thus the Platonic 
theory is entirely self-regarding : looking to the conduct of 
each separate agent as it affects his own happiness, not as 
it affects the happiness of others. 

So much to explain what the Platonic theory is. But when 
we ask whether it consists with the main facts of hib theory 
society, or with the ordinary feelings of men living tXiy from® 
in society, the reply must be in the negative. 

If (says Plato, putting the words into the counter- 
pleading of Adeimantus) — ‘‘ If the Platonic theory 
were preached by all of you, and impressed upon 
our belief from childhood, we should not have watched each 
other to prevent injustice ; since each man would have been 
the best watch upon himself, from fear lest by committing in- 
justice he should take to his bosom the maximum of evil.”* 

These words are remarkable. They admit of two con- 
structions: — I. If the Platonic theory were true. 2. K the 
Platonic theory, though not true, were constantly preached 
and impressed upon every one’s belief from childhood. 

Understanding the words in the first of these^tw o construc- 
tions, the hypothetical proposition put into the mouth of 

that the performance of it is happy in ; Stoical doctrine — ndtvra owtov ?v€ico 
itself, but also that it entails an inde- ! irpdrrav — is explained. 

^ndent result of ulterior happiness. ' » Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 A. d 

But he dwells much less upon the j yhp otfrvf dpxvs irdyray 

second point ; which indeed would be j v/nvy koX y4My fifias ^irel^cTc, ovk hy 
superfluous if the first could be j iw-fiKovs 4<pv\d,TTOfi^y &SiKeiy^ A\A* 
horoughly ^tablished. Compare ! avrhf ainov tKaaros ipiaros < 
Cicero, Tusc. Disput. v. 1 2-34, and the j 
notes, on Mr. James Harris’s Three 
Treatises, p. 351 geq., wherein the 
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Adeimantus is a valid argument against the theory after- 
wards maintained by Sokrates. If the theory were conform- 
able to facts, no precautions would need to be taken by men 
against the injustice of each other. But such precautions 
have been universally recognised as indispensable, and uni- 
versally adopted. Therefore the Sokratic theory is not con- 
formable to facts. It is not true that the performance of duty 
(considered apart from consequences) is self-inviting and self- 
remunerative — the contrary path self-deterring and self-puni- 
tory — to each individual agent. Plato might perhaps argue 
that it would be true, if men were properly educated ; and that 
the elaborate education which he provides for his Guardians 
in the Republic would suffice for this purpose. But even if 
this were granted, we must recollect that the producing Many 
of his Republic would receive no such peculiar education. 

Understanding the words in the second construction, they 
would then mean that the doctrine, though not true, ought 
to be preached and accredited by the lawgiver as an useful 
fiction : that if every one were told so from his childhood, 
without ever hearing either doubt or contradiction, it would 
become an established creed which each man would believe, 
and each agent would act upon : that the effect in reference 
to society would therefore be the same as if the doctrine 
were true. This is in fact expressly affirmed by Plato in 
another place.y Now undoubtedly the effect of preaching 
and teaching, assuming it to be constant and unanimous, is 
very great in accrediting all kinds of dogmas. Plato believed 
it to be capable of almost unlimited extension — as we may 
see by the prescriptions which he gives for the training of 
the Guardians in his Republic. But to persuade every one 
that the path of duty and justice was in itself inviting, would 
be a task overpassing the eloquence even of Plato, since 
every man’s internal sentiment would refute it. You might 
just as well expect to convince a child, through the declara- 
tions and encouragements of his nurse, that the medicine 
prescribed to him during sickness was very nice. Every 
child has to learn obedience as a necessity, under the autho- 
rity and sanction of his parents. You may ensure him that 
what is at first repulsive will become by habit comparatively 

y Plato, Lej?g. ii. pp. 663-664. 
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easy : and fhat the self-reproach, connected with evasion of 
duty, will by association become a greater pain than that 
which is experienced in performing duty. This is to a great 
degree true, but it is by no means true to the full extent : still 
less can it be made to appear true before it has been actually 
realised. You cannot cause a fiction like this to be uni- 
versally accredited. A child is compelled to practice justice 
by the fear of displeasure and other painful consequences 
from those in authority over him : the reason for bringing 
this artificial motive to bear upon him, is, that it is essential 
in the first instance for the comfort and security of others : in 
the second instance for his own. In Plato’s theory, the first 
consideration is omitted, while not only the whole stress is 
laid upon the second, but more is promised in regard to the 
second than the reality warrants. 

The opponents whom the Platonic Sokrates here seeks to 
confute held — That Justice is an obligation in itself onerous 
to the agent, but indispensable in order to ensure to him just 
dealing and estimation from others — That injustice is a path 
in itself easy and inviting to the agent, but necessary to be 
avoided, because he forfeits his chance of receiving justice 
from others, and draws upon himself hatred and other evil 
consequences. This doctrine (argues Plato) represents the 
advantages of justice to the just agent as arising, not from his 
actually being just, but from his seeming to be so, and being 
reputed by others to be so : in like manner, it represents the 
misery of injustice to the unjust agent as arising not from his 
actually being unjust, but from his being reputed to be so by 
othei*8. The inference which a man will naturally draw from 
hence (adds Plato) is. That he must aim only at seeming to 
be just, not at being just in reality: that he must seek to avoid 
the reputation of injustice, not injustice in reality : that the 
mode of life most enviable is, to be unjust in reality, but just 
in seeming — to study the means either of deceiving others 
into a belief that you are just, or of coercing others into sub- 
mission to your injustice.* This indeed cannot be done unless 
you are strong or artful : if you are weak or simple-minded, 
the best thing which you can do is to be just. The weak alone 

* Plato, Republic, ii. pp, 362-367. 
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are gainers by justice : the strong are losers by it/and gainers 
by injustice.'^ 

These are legitimate corollaries (so Glaukon and Adeimantus 
are here made to argue) from the doctrine preached by most 
fathers to their children, that the obligations of justice are in 
themselves onerous to the just agent, and remunerative only 
so far as they determine just conduct on the part of others 
towards him. Plato means, not that fathers, in exhorting 
their children, actually drew these corollaries : but that if 
they followed out their own doctrine consistently, they would 
have drawn them : and that there is no way of escaping them, 
except by adopting the doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates — 
That justice is in itself a source of happiness to the just agent, 
and injustice a source of misery to the unjust agent — however 
each of them may be esteemed or treated by others. 

Now upon this we may observe, That Plato, from anxiety 
Reciprocity escape corollaries which are only partially true, 
and which, in so far as they are true, may be ob- 
viated by precautions — has endeavoured to accredit 
a fiction misrepresenting the constant phenomenaand 
wards”th?” Standing conditions of social life. Among those con- 
ditions, reciprocity of services is one of the most 
fundamental. The difference of feeling w hich attaches to the 
service which a man renders, called duties or obligations — 
and the services which he receives from others, called his 
rights — is alike obvious and undeniable. Each individual has 
both duties and rights : each is both an agent towards others, 
and a patient or sentient from others. He is required to be 
just towards others, they are required to be just towards him: 
he in his actions must have regard, within certain limits, to 
their comfort and security — they in their actions must have 
regard to his. If he has obligations towards them, he has 
also rights against them ; or (which is the same thing) they 
have obligations towards him. If punishment is requisite to 
deter him from doing wrong to them, it is equally requisite 
to deter them from doing wrong to him. Whoever theorises 
upon society, contemplating it as a connected scheme or 
system including different individual agents, must accept this 
» Plato, Republic, ii. p. 366 C. 
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reciprocity^ as a fundamental condition. The rights and obli- 
gations, of each towards the rest, must form inseparable and 
correlative parts of the theory. Eaoh agent must be dealt 
with by others according to his works, and must be able to 
reckon beforehand on being so dealt with: — on escaping 
injury or hurt, and receiving justice, from others, if he behaves 
justly towards them. The theory supposes, that whether just 
or unjust, he will appear to others what he really is, and will 
be appreciated accordingly.** 

The fathers of families, whose doctrine Plato censures, 
adopted this doctrine of reciprocity, and built upon it their 
exhortations to their children. Be just to others : without 
that condition, you cannot expect that they will be just to 
you.” Plato objects to their doctrine, on the ground, that it 
assumed justice to be onerous to the agent, and therefore 
indirectly encouraged the evading of the onerous preliminary 
condition, for the purpose of extorting or stealing the valuable 
consequent without earning it fairly. Persons acting thus un- 
justly would efface reciprocity by taking away the antecedent. 
Now Plato, in correcting them, sets up a counter-doctrine wLdch 
effaces reciprocity by removing the consequent. His counter- 
doctrine promises me that if I am just towards others, I shall 
be happy in and through that single circumstance ; and that 
I ought not to care whether they behave justly or unjustly 
towards me. Reciprocity thus disappears. The authorative 
terms right and obligation lose all their specific meaning. 

In thus eliminating reciprocity — in aflSrming that the per- 
formance of iustice is not an onerous duty, but in own 
itself happiness-giving,tothe just agent — Platocon- 
tradicts his own theory respecting the genesis and 


** Euripid. Herakleid. 425. 

06 rvpayyiS^ &ffr€ jSap^dpwv, 

SlKata Sp£f SIkoio ircierofuit. 

In a remarkable passage of the 
Laws Plato sets a far higher value 
u^n correct estimation from others, 
which in the Republic he depicts 
under the contemptuous appellation of 
show or seeming. 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 950 B. 
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foundation of society. What is the explanation^ which he 
himself gives (in this very Eepublic) of the primary origin 
of a city? It arises (he says) from the fact, that each 
individual among us is not self-sufficing, but full of wants. 
All having many wants, each takes to himself others as 
partners and auxiliaries to supply them : thus grows up the 
aggregation called a city.*^ Each man gives to another, and 
receives from another, in the belief that it will be better for 
him to do so. It is found most advantageous to all, that each 
man shall devote himself exclusively to one mode of pro- 
duction, and shall exchange his produce with that of others. 
Such interchange of productions and services is the generating 
motive which brings about civic communion.*^ Justice and 
injustice will be foimd in certain modes of carrying on this 
useful interchange between each man and the rest.** 

Here Plato expressly declares the principle of reciprocity to 
be the fundamental cause which generates and sustains the 
communion called the city. No man suffices to himself: 
every man has wants which require supply from others : ov#ry 
man can contribute something to supply the wants of others. 
Justice or injustice have place, according as this reciprocal 
service is carried out in one manner or another. Each man 
labours to supply the wants of others as well as his own. 

This is the primitive, constant, indispensable, bond whereby 
society is brought and held together. Doubtless it is not the 
only bond, nor does Plato say that it is. There are other 
auxiliary social principles besides, of great value and import- 
ance : but they presuppose and are built upon the fundamental 
principle — reciprocity of need and service — which remains 
when we reduce society to its lowest terms ; and which is not 
the less real as underlying groundwork, though it is seldom 
enuntiated separately, but appears overlaid, disguised, and 
adorned, by numerous additions and refinements. Plato cor- 

Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 B-C. ^ iAA^Xoty KtraSdcovaiy wv tiv eV 
ylyy€rat voKiSy rvyxdy€i ^fAvy ! ipyd(ufyrai ; a y Bi) tvfKo. k a I 

fKcurros ovk avrdpKijs dwd 7ro?\.\coy \ k o i y w y i a y t o ir) o' dfif yo i 6- 

\ IV (p K I (T a fX f V, 

^ Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 371-372. 

oy I Uov oiy &y ttotc iy ahrjj (rp 

trShiy') I «fj7 ^ Tf BtKcuoar^yTj Kcd 

, , ,, ^ j ^yyowf f/ irov iy 

^ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 371B. roirwv xp^ rfj 

Ti Si Si ) ; iy aifrfj rfj r6K€i 
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rectly announces the reciprocity of need and service as one 
indivisible, though complex fact, when looked at with refer- 
ence to the social communion. Neither of the two parts of 
that fact, without the other part, would serve as adequate 
groundwork. Each man must act, not for himself alone, but 
for others also : he must keep in view the requirements of 
others, to a certain extent, as well as his own. In his pur- 
poses and scheme of life, the two must be steadily combined. 

It is clear that Plato — in thus laying down the principle of 
reciprocity, or interchange of service, as the ground- Antithesia 
work of the social union — recognises the antithesis. Son S"bu- 
and at the same time the correlation, between obli- right. Ne- 
gation and right. The service which each man 
renders to supply the wants of others is in the 
nature of an onerous duty ; the requital for which is any 

" respecting 

furnished to him in the services rendered by others society, 
to supply his wants. It is payment against receipt, and is 
expressly so stated by Plato — which every man conforms to, 
“ believing that he will be better off thereby.'* Taking the 
two together, every man is better off ; but no man would be 
so by the payment alone ; nor could any one continue paying 
out, if he received nothing in return. Justice consists in the 
proper carrying on of this interchange in its two correlative 
parts.^ 

We see therefore that Plato contradicts his own funda- 
mental principle, when he denies the doing of justice to be an 
onerous duty, and when he maintains that it is in itself happi- 
ness-giving to the just agent, whether other men account him 
just and do justice to him in return — or not. By this latter 
doctrine he sets aside that reciprocity of want and service, 
upon which he had affirmed the social union to rest. The 
fathers, whom he blames, gave advice in full conformity with 

^ Wemay remark that Plato, though . sities quite as fundamental as that of 
he states the principle of reciprocity | production and interchange, 
very justly, does not state it completely. The reciprocal feeling of security. 

He brings out the reciprocity of ne^ or absence of all fear of iU-usage from 
and service ; he does not mention the others (rb Koff 7)/uL€pay ikMs teal 
reciprocal liability of injury. Each /3ov\€UToy irpbs &AAV)Xot/s, to use the 
man can do hurt to others : each man phrase of Thucydides iii. 37) is no less 
may receive hurt from others. Abstin- essential to social sentiment, than the 
enoe on the part of each from hurting reciprocal confidence that each man 
others, and security to each that he may obtain from others a supply of his 
shall not be hurt by others, are neces- wants, on condition of supplying theirs. 
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his own principle of reciprocity — when they exhorted their 
sons to the practice of justice, not as self-inviting, but as an 
onerous service towards others, to be requited by correspond- 
ing services and goodwill from others towards them. If (as 
he urges) such advice operates as an encouragement to crime, 
because it admits that the successful tyrant or impostor, who 
gets the services of others for nothing, is better off than the 
just man who gets them only in exchange for an onerous 
equivalent — this inference equally flows from that proclaimed 
reciprocity of need and service, which he himself affirms to 
be the generating cause of human society. If it be true (as 
Plato states) that each individual is full of wants, and stands 
in need of the services of others — then it cannot be true, that 
payment without receipt, as a systematic practice, is self- 
inviting and self-satisfying. That there are temptations for 
strong or cunning men to evade obligation and to usurp 
wrongful power, is an undeniable fact. We may wish that it 
were not a fact : but we gain nothing by denying or ignoring 
it. The more clearly the fact is stated, the better ; in order 
that society may take precaution against such dangers — a task 
which has always been found necessary, and often difficult. 
In reviewing the Gorgias,^ we found Sokrates declaring, that 
Archelaus, the energetic and powerful king of Macedonia, who 
had usurped the throne by means of crime and bloodshed, 
was thoroughly miserable : far more miserable than he would 
have been, had he been defeated in his enterprise and suffered 
cruel punishment. Such a declaration represents the genuine 
sentiment of Sokrates as to what he himself would feel, and 
what ought to be (in his conviction) the feeling of every one, 
after having perpetrated such nefarious acts.. But it does not 
represent the feeling of Archelaus himself, nor that of the 
large majoritj^ of bystanders : both to these latter, and to 
himself, Archelaus appears an object of envy and admiration.^ 

« See aboTe, ch. xxii. pp. 108-1 12. \ko'is r ait iiv 6 trtKa\ 

Xenophon, Cyropaed. iii. 3, 52-53. /rol hfilufros 6 al^y 
CJyruB Bays : — Eniira StSatrKdAovs, olfuiiy St? koI 

‘^Ap* oiffc, €i fieWovai Totavrai Hpxoyras ^irl robots yiy^trSaif dlriyts 

iwBp^ois KoX Tt dpBws 

1, iFp&Tov fi^y ySfiovs xntdp^tu ravra ipfy, ftrr* 

rawirrovs^Bi Sty aitroiSy rohs pky &ya0oi/r /cal lO- 

fpTifiosKal4\tv0ipios 6 ( 0 s ti/Saifioyt/rT/iTovs 

wapaffMtvao’B^trirai, rott S c /m- , robs KUKobs xal 
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And it would be a fatal mistake, if the peculiar sentiment of 
Sokrates were accepted as common to others besides, and as 
forming a sound presumption to act upon : that is, if, under 
the belief that no ambitious man will voluntarily bring upon 
himself so much misery, it were supposed that precautions 
against his designs were unnecessary. The rational and 
tutelary purpose of punishment is, to make the proposition 
true and obvious to all — That the wrong-doer will draw upon 
himself a large preponderance of mischief by his wrong-doing. 
But to proclaim the proposition by voice of herald (which 
Plato here proposes) as if it were already an established fact 
of human nature, independent of all such precautions — would 
be only an unhappy delusion.^ 

The characteristic feature of the Platonic commonwealth is 
to specialize the service of each individual in that character- 

* iB^iC 

function for which he is most fit. It is assumed, oftbe Pia- 
that each will render due service to the rest, and will monweaith 
receive from them due service in requital. Upon tionofser- 

. 1 ^ 1 vices to that 

this assumption, Plato pronounces that the commu- function for 

• which each 

nity will be happy. ^unot^^ 

Let us grant for the present that this conclusion 
follows from his premisses. He proceeds forthwith separately, 
to apply it by analogy to another and a different case — the 
case of the individual man. He presumes complete analogy 
between the community and an individual.^ To a certain 
extent, the analogy is real : but it fails on the main point 
which Plato’s inference requires as a basis. The community, 
composed of various and differently endowed members, 
suffices to itself and its own happiness : ‘‘ the individual is not 
sufficient to himself, but stands in need of much aid from 

i V cr k\ € f7 s ad \ I (t)T dr o u s awayrtay . ' XenophoD, Economic, xiii. ii. 

tiyiiaBai, ■ Ischomachus there declares : — 

Xenophon here uses language at i nd^w ydp fxoi <6oK€r, & XtoKparts, 
variance with that of Plato, and con- ddvfua ^YYlyfo-Oai ro7s dyaOols^ bray 
sonant to that of the fathers of families ' dpwai ra l^pya avr&y Kctrawpar- 
whom Plato censures. To create habits | rwy 54 5 /iolwv rvyxdyoyras 

ji^®t action^ and to repress habits of ioivro7s tous pApr^ Ttoyt7y 
imjust action, society must meet both ytbeiy iB^KoyraSf bray 5fn. — also xiv. 
the one and the other by a suitable re- 9-10. 

sponse.AssumingBuchoonditionalreci- k The parallel between the Com- 
procity to be realised youmay then per- mon wealth and the individual is per- 
su^e each agent that the uniust man, j petually reproduced in Plato’s reason- 
whom swiety brands with dishonour, is i fng. Bepublio, ii. pp. 368-369, vii. p. 
miserable (oi kokoI koI boaKKtus). , ^41 B, ix. pp. 577 C-D, 579 E, &c. 
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others”^ — a grave fact which Plato himself procletlms as the 
generating cause and basis of society. Though we should 
admit therefore, that Plato’s commonwealth is perfectly well- 
constituted, and that a well-constituted commonwealth will be 
happy — we cannot from thence infer that an individual, 
however well-constituted, will be happy. His happiness de- 
pends upon others as well as upon himself. He may have in 
him the three different mental varieties of souls, or three 
different persons — Reason, Energy, Appetite — well tempered 
and adjusted; so as to produce a full disposition to just 
behaviour on his part : but constant injustice on the part of 
others will nevertheless be effectual in rendering him miser- 
able. From the happiness of a community, all comjwsed of 
just men — you cannot draw any fair inference to that of one 
just man in an unjust community. 

Thus much to show that the parallel between the commu- 
nity and the individual, which Plato pursues through the larger 
portion of the Republic, is fallacious. His affirmation — That 
the just man is happy in his justice, quand meme — in his Qwn 
mental perfection, whatever supposition may be made as to 
the community among whom he lives — implies that the just 
man is self-sufficing: and Plato himself expressly declares that 
no individual is self-sufficing. Indeed, no author can set forth 
more powerfully than Plato himself in this very dialogue — 
the uncomfortable and perilous position of a philosophical in- 
dividual, when standing singly as a dissenter among a com- 
munity with fixed habits and sentiments — un philosophical and 
anti-philosophical. Such a person (Plato says) is like a man 
who has fallen into a den of wild beasts : he may think him- 
self fortunate, if by careful retirement and abstinence from 
public manifestation, he can preserve himself secure and un- 
corrupted : but his characteristic and superior qualities can 
obtain no manifestation. The philosopher requires a com- 
mimity suited to his character. Nowhere does any such 
community (so Plato says) exist at present.™ 

I cannot think, therefore, that the main thesis which So- 
krates professes to have established, against the difficulties 

• Plato, Republic^ ii. p. 369 B. 1 497 B. &<rir€p tU &npia Mpvtroi 
» Plato, Bepub. vi. pp. 494 E, 496 D, | &c. Compare also ix. p. 592 A. 
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raised by ftlaukon, is either proved or proveable. Plato has 
fallen into error, partly by exaggerating the paral- puto has not 
lelism between the individual man and the common- his refaU- 
wealth : partly by attempting to reason on justice ^hesis which 
and injustice in abstract isolation, without regard to i«true. 
the natural consequences of either — while yet those conse- 
quences cannot be really excluded from consideration, when 
we come to apply to these terms, predicates either favourable 
or unfavourable. That justice, taken along with its ordinary 
and natural consequences, tends materially to the happiness of 
the just agent — that injustice, looked at in the same manner, 
tends to destroy or impair the happiness of the unjust — these 
are propositions true and valuable to be inculcated. But this 
was the very case embodied in the exhortations of the ordinary 
moralists and counsellors, whom Plato intends to refute. He 
is not satisfied to hear them praise justice taken along with its 
natural consequences : he stands forward to panegyrise justice 
abstractedly, and without its natural consequences: nay, 
even if followed by consequences the very reverse of those 
which are ordinary and natural." He insists that justice is 
eligible and pleasing per se, self-recommending : that among 
the three varieties of Bona (i. That which we choose for 
itself and from its own immediate attractions. 2. That which 
is in itself indifierent or even painful, but which we choose 
from regard to its ulterior consequences. 3. That which we 
choose on both grounds, both as immediately attractive and 
as ultimately beneficial), it belongs to the last variety : whereas 
the opponents whom he impugns referred it to the second. 

Here the point at issue between the two sides is expressly 
set forth. Both admit that Justice ^is a Bonum — stjaement 
both of them looking at the case w ith reference only ^uebet^een 
to the agent himself. But the opponents contend, 
that it is Bonum (with reference to the agent^ only through 
its secondary effects, and noway Bonum or attractive in its 
primary working : being thus analogous to medical treatment 
or gymnastic discipline, which men submit to only for the 

^ato, Republic, li, p. 367 B. OV rh Sltccuoy <p 4 )<TOfxty hmytiy <re, 

^ (t.e. both 5oi ‘ 

■>in justice and from injustice) tAj 

rtAcTo .1 . • a ! I 


^yra &o. 
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sake of ulterior benefits. On the contrary, Plato ‘hiaintained 
that it is good both in its primary and secondary effects: good 
by reason of the ulterior benefits which it confers, but still 
better and more attractive in its direct and primary effect : 
thus combining the pleasurable and the useful, like a healthy 
constitution and perfect senses. Both parties agree in recog- 
nising justice as a good : but they differ in respect of the 
grounds on which, and the mode in which, it is good. 

Such is the issue as here announced by Plato himself: and 
He himself annoimccment deserves particular notice because 
thu Platonic Sokrates afterwards, in the course of his 

^Kri^hia argument, widens and misrepresents the issue : as- 
cribing to his opponents the invidious post of enemies 
justice. defamed justice and recommended injustice, 

while he himself undertakes to counterwork the advocates of 
injustice, and to preserve justice from unfair calumny^" — thus 
professing to be counsel for Justice versus Injustice. Now 
this is not a fair statement of the argument against which 
Sokrates is contending. In that argument, justice was -ad- 
mitted to be a Good, but was declared to be a Good of that 
sort which is laborious and irksome to the agent in the primary 
proceedings required from him — though highly beneficial and 
indispensable to him by reason of its ulterior results : like 
medicine, gymnastic discipline, industry ,p &c. Whether this 
doctrine be correct or not, those who hold it cannot be fairly 
described as advocates of injustice and enemies of Justice 
any more than they are enemies of medicine, gymnastic 
discipline, industry, &c., which they recommend as good and 
indispensable, on the same groimds as they recommend justice. 

It may suit Plato’s purpose, when drawing up an argument 
which he intends to refute, to give to it the colour of being a 

o Plato, RepuK ii. P- 368 B. 5c- | justice — ‘^patrooiniumiiiju8titiRi.”Lao- 
ZoiKa yap ovS' oautv ^ napayty6ptpoy liu8 replied to him, as “ JuMUix de^ 
iucaioarifirp Kojcriyopovpfvy iLxayopfveip j femor,** The few fragments preserved 
Kol fiorjBup, iri ipxyioma kou Zvpd- j do not enable us to api)ociate the line 
fAtvoy <p0dyy€or0ai, | of argument taken by KameadeN ; but 

P Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 357-358. as far as we can judge, it seems to have 
< In the lost treatise, l>e Republic^ been very different from that which is 
of Cicero, Philus, one the disputants, assigned to Glaukon and Adeimantus 
was introduced as spokesman of the in the Platonic Republic. 8<je the 
memorablediscoursedelivered byKar- Fragments of the third lx)ok De Ro- 
neadee at Rome, said to have been publicft in OrclH's edition of Cicero, 
against Justice, and in favour of In- pp. 460467. 
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panegyric u^on injustice : but this is no real or necessary part 
of the opponent’s case. Nevertheless the commentators on 
Plato bring it prominently forward. The usual programme 
affixed to the Republic is— Plato, the defender of Justice, 
against Thrasymachus and the Sophists, advocates and pane- 
gyrists of Injustice. How far the real Thrasymachus may 
have argued in the slashing and offensive style described in 
the first book of the Republic, we have no means of deciding. 
But the Sophists are here brought in as assumed preachers of 
injustice, without any authority either from Plato or else- 
where : not to mention the impropriety of treating the Sophists 
as one school with common dogmas. Glaukon (as I have 
already observed) announces the doctrine against which So- 
krates contends, not as a recent corruption broached by the 
Sophists, but as the generally received view of Justice : held 
by most persons, repeated by the poets from ancient times 
downwards, and embodied by fathers in lessons to their 
children: Sokrates farther declares the doctrine which he 
himself propounds to be propounded for the first time.^ 

Over and above the analogy between the just common- 
wealth and the just individual, we find two additional Farther ar- 
and independent arguments, to confirm the proof of in gup- 
the Platonic thesis, respecting the happiness of the 
just man, Plato distributes mankind into three th^^diSer- 

... TT • 1 -r» . 1 charac- 

varieties. i. ile in whom Reason is preponderant 
— the philosopher. 2. He in whom Energy or Courage is 
preponderant — the lover of dominion and superiority — the 
ambitious man. 3. He in whom Appetite is preponderant — 
the lover of money. Plato considers the two last as unjust 
men, contrasting them with the first, who alone is to be 
regarded as just. 

The language of Plato in arguing this point is vague, and 
requires to be distinguished tefore we can appreciate the 
extent to which he has made out his point. At one time, he 

^ Plato, Republ. ii. p. 358 B, Ob \ 4 yov<n U xov irol xapoK^Ktinyrm 
roivvy ^OKU TOiJTOAAoZy, dAAa row ' TC vUfft Kcd Tdin€S ot 
, &0. P. 358 0. hcobwv n, &c. — robots 

KoX jivplwp AaAw rhp \6yots fidprvpas TOWS ^ 

„ ^ ^ (p. 364 D): also p, 3661). 

Pp- 362-363. 
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states his conclusion to the effect — That the mto who pur- 
sues and enjoys the pleasures of ambition or enrichment, but 
only under the conditions and limits which reason prescribes, 
•is happier than he who pursues them without any such con- 
troul, and who is the slave of violent and ungovernable im- 
pulses.® This is undoubtedly true. 

But elsewhere Plato puts his thesis in another way. He 
compares the pleasures of the philosopher, arising from intel- 
lectual contemplation and the acquisition of knowledge — with 
the pleasures of the ambitious man and the money-lover, in 
compassing their respective ends, the attainment of power 
and wealth. If you ask (says Plato) each of these three 
persons which is the best and most pleasurable mode of life, 
each will commend his own : each will tell you that the plea- 
sures of his own mode of life are the greatest, and that those 
of the other two are comparatively worthless.^ But though 
each thus commends his own, the judgment of the philosopher 
is decidedly the most trustworthy of the three. For the 
necessities of life constrain the philosopher to have some ex- 
perience of the pleasures of the other two, while they two are 
altogether ignorant of his : — moreover, the comparative esti- 
mate must be made by reason and intelligent discussion, which 
is his exclusive prerogative. Therefore, the philosopher is 
to be taken as the best judge, when he aflSrms that his plea- 
sures are the greatest, in preference to the other two.'* To 
establish this same conclusion, Plato even goes a step farther. 
No pleasures, except those peculiar to the philosopher, are 
perfectly true and genuine, pure from any alloy or mixture 
of pain. The pleasures of the ambitious man, and of the 
money-lover, are untrue, spurious, alloyed with pain and for 
the most part mere riddances from pain — appearing falsely 
to be pleasures by contrast with the antecedent pains to 
which they are consequent. The pleasures of the philo- 
sophic life are not preceded by any pains. They are mental 
pleasures, having in them closer affinity with truth and reality 
than the corporeal: the matter of knowledge, with which 
the philosophising mind is filled and satisfied, comes from the 

• Plato, Bepablie, ix. pp. 586-587. ‘ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 581 C-D. 

» riato, R^ublio, ix. pp. 582-583. 
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everlasting and unchangeable Ideas — ^and is thus more akin 
to true essence and reality, than the perishable substances 
which relieve bodily hunger and thirst.^ 

It is by these two lines of reasoning, and especially by the 
last, that Plato intends to confirm and place beyond dispute 
the triumph of the just man over the unju8t.y He 
professes to have satisfied the requirement of Glau- 
kon, by proving that the just man is happy by 
reason of his justice — quand meme — however he may 
be esteemed or dealt with either by Gods or men. But even 
if we grant the truth of his premisses, no such conclusion can 
be elicited from them. He appears to be successful only 
' because he changes the terminology, and the state of the 
question. Assume it to be true, that the philosopher, whose 
pleasures are derived chiefly from the love of knowledge and 
of intellectual acquisitions, has a better chance of happiness 
than the ambitious or the money-loving man. This I believe 
to be true in the main, subject to many interfering causes — 
though the manner in which Plato here makes it out is much 
less satisfactory than the handling of the same point by Ari- 
stotle after him.* But when the point is granted, nothing is 
proved about the just and the unjust man, except in a sense 
of those terms peculiar to Plato himself. 

Nor indeed is Plato’s conclusion proved, even in his own 
sense of the words. He identifies the just man with the philo- 
sopher or man of reason — the unjust man with the pursuer 
of power or wealth. Now, even in this Platonic meaning, 
the just man or philosopher cannot be called happy qyuind 
meme : he requires, as one condition of his happiness, a cer- 
tain amount of service, forbearance, and estimation, on the 
part of his fellows. He is not completely self-sufficing, nor 
can any human being be so. 

The confusion, into which Plato has here fallen, arises 
mainly from his exaggerated application of the Exaggerated 
analogy between the Commonwealth and the Indi- 


* Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 585-586. 
y Plato, Republic, ix. p. 583 B. 
Taura /uiv roivMV oUtm 8^ 

Kol 8b ytyiKTitc^s 6 BIkoms 
rplroy — tout* tty etij 


Hal KvpK^aroy 

TWV, 

* Arifltot. Ethic. Nikom. i. 5, p. 
1095 b, 1096 a, X. 6-9, pp. 1 1 76-1 1 79. 
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Common- vidual : from his anxiety to find in the individual 

wealth and i . ti i 

tte indi- somethin^ like what he notes as lustice in the Oom- 

vidual man. ^ , 

monwealth : from his assimilating the mental attri- 
butes of each individual, divisible only in logical abstraction, — 
to the really distinct individual citizens whose association forms 
the Commonwealth.*^ It is only by a poetical or rhetorical 
metaphor that you can speak of the several departments of a 
man’s mind, as if they were distinct persons, capable of be- 
having well or ill towards each other. A single man, consi- 
dered without any reference to others, cannot be either just 
or unjust. " The just man ” (observes Aristotle, in another 
line of argument), “ requires others, towards whom and with 
whom he may behave justly.” ^ Even when we talk by me- 
taphor of a man being just towards himself, reference to 
others is always implied, as a standard with which comparison 
is taken. 

In the main purpose of the Kepublic, therefore — to prove 

Second arpu- justice, and the 

to^pjw^e^th^ unjust miserable in his injustice, whatever supposi- 
thTjlist^rn made as to consequent esteem or treat- 

Gods or men — we cannot pronounce 
SLSon?and Pl^to to ha VC succccded. He himself indeed speaks 
triumphant confidence of his own demonstra- 
Yet we find him at the close of the dialogue 
“feera from admitting that he had undertaken the defence of a 
position unnecessarily difficult. “I conceded to you” 
(he says) ‘‘for argument’s sake that the just man should 
be accounted unjust, by Gods as well as men, and that the 
unjust man should be accounted just. But this is a con- 
cession which I am not called upon to make; for the real fact 
will be otherwise. I now compare the happiness of each. 


• Plato, Rep{fblic, i. pp. 351 C, XxOvai jih koI er}p(rl ko) &? 0 <oi(riy 
352 C. ov ya^ tiv cure Ixoy TO kW'fjKcDP 
Ko/xidrj tints ttiKOif t^\oy 6 ti 

yijy ns aifrois tiKouoavyTjf ^ avrovs 
iToifi ixii rot fcal yt Koi 4<p* , kySpcatroKTi 8* (twKt (Ztvs) 

ots iftffay &fxa oZiKtTy, ti ^y tnpc ‘ ' 

y irrl rit ttiKa t 
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Opera et Dies of Hesiod, 275, contrast- 
ing human society with animal life : — 


** Aristotel. Ethic. Nikomach. x. 7. 

6 tlKotos tfirat wphs of/y tutaiowpayifffttj 
Kcd fitS* &y. 
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assuming tfiat each has the reputation and the treatment 
which he merits from others. Under this supposition, the 
superior happiness of the just man over the unjust, is still 
more manifest and undeniable.” ® 

Plato then proceeds to argue the case upon this hypothesis, 
which he aflBrms to be conformable to the reality. The just 
man will be well-esteemed and well-treated by men : he will 
also be favoured and protected by the Gods, both in this life 
and after this life. The unjust man, on the contrary, will be 
ill-esteemed and ill-treated by men : he will farther be disap- 
proved and punished by the Gods, both while he lives and after 
his death. Perhaps for a time the just man may seem to be 
hardly dealt with and miserable — the unjust man to be pros- 
perous and popular — but in the end, all this will be reversed.*^ 

This second line of argument is essentially different from 
the first. Plato dispatches it very succinctly, in two pages : 
while in trying to prove the first, and in working out the 
very peculiar comparison on which his proof rests, he had 
occupied the larger portion of this very long treatise. 

In the first line of argument, justice was recommended as 
implicated with happiness per se or absolutely — quand menie 
— to the agent : injustice was discouraged, as implicated with 
misery. In the second line, justice is recommended by reason 
of its happy ulterior consequences to the agent : injustice is 
dissuaded on corresponding grounds, by reason of its miserable 
ulterior consequences to the agent. 

It will be recollected that this second line of argument is 
the same as that which Glaukon described as adopted by 
parents and by other monitors, in discourse with pupils. 
Plato therefore here admits that their exhortations were 
founded on solid groimds : though he blames them for deny- 
ing or omitting the announcement, that just behaviour con- 
ferred happiness upon the agent by its own efficacy, apart 
from all consequences. He regards the happiness attained 
by the just man, through the consequent treatment by men 
and Gods, as real indeed, — but as only supplemental and 
secondary, inferior in value to the happiness involved in the 
just behaviour per se. 

• Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. ^ Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 
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In this part of the argument, too, as well as in the former, 
we are forced to lament the equivocal meaning of the word 
jusUce : and to recollect the observation of Plato at the close 
of the first book, that those who do not know what justice is 
can never determine what is to be truly predicated of it, and 
what is not.® If by the just man he means the philosopher, 
and by the unjust man the person who is not a philosopher, — 
he has himself told us before, that in societies as actually 
constituted, the philosopher enjoys the minimum of social 
advantages, and is even condemned to a life of insecurity ; 
while the unphilosophical men (at least a certain variety of 
them) obtain sympathy, esteem, and promotion.^ 

Now in this second line of argument, Plato holds a totally 
different language respecting the way in which the just man 
is treated by society. He even exaggerates, beyond what 
can be reasonably expected, the rewards accruing to the just 
man : who (Plato tells us), when he has become advanced in 
life and thoroughly known, acquires command in his own 
city if he chooses it, and has his choice among the citizens for 
the best matrimonial alliances: while the unjust man ends in 
failure and ignominy, incurring the hatred of every one and 
suffering punishment.^^' This is noway consistent with Plato’s 
previous description of the position of the philosopher in 
actual society : yet nevertheless his argument identifies the 
just man with the philosopher. 

Plato appears so anxious to make out a triumphant case 
DependAnce in favouT of lustice and against iniustice, that he 

of the huppi- , ” p , . , 

nefluofthe forffcts not onlv the reality oi things, but the 

indiTidualon T , . p p , . ^ 

the^^^y^in maiu drift of his own previous reasonings. Nothing 
placed. can stand out more strikingly, throughout this long 
and eloquent treatise, than the difference between one society 
and another: the necessary dependance of every one’s lot, 
partly indeed upon his own character, but also most mate- 
rially upon the society to which he belongs : the impossi- 
bility of affirming anything generally respecting the result 
of such and such dispositions in the individual, until you 
know the society of which he is a member, as well as his 

e Plato, Republic, i. p. 354 B. ^ Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 492-494-495-497. 
e Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 D-E. 
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place ther&n. Hence arises the motive for Plato’s own 
elaborate construction — a new society upon philosophical 
principles. This essentially relative point of view pervades 
the greater part of his premisses, and constitutes the most 
valuable part of them. 

Whether the commonwealth as a whole, assuming it to be 
once erected, would work as he expects, we will not here 
enquire. But it is certain that the commonwealth and the 
individuals are essential correlates of each other; and that 
the condition of each individual must be criticised in reference 
to the commonwealth in which he is embraced. Take any 
member of the Platonic Commonwealth, and place him in 
any other form of government, at Athens, Syracuse, Sparta, 
&c. — immediately his condition, both active and passive, is 
changed. Thus the philosophers, for whom Plato assumes 
unqualified ascendancy as the cardinal principle in his system, 
become, when transferred to other systems, divested of in- 
fluence, hated by the people, and thankful if they can obtain 
evan security. ‘‘ The philosopher ” (says Plato) must have a 
community suited to him and docile to his guidance : in com- 
munities such as now exist, he not only has no influence 
as philosopher, but generally becomes himself corrupted by 
the contagion and pressure of opinions aroimd him: this 
is the natural course of events, and it would be wonderful if 
the fact were otherwise.” ^ 

After thus forcibly insisting upon the necessary correla- 
tion between the individual and the society, as well 
as upon the variability and uncertainty of justice 
and injustice in different existing societies ‘ — Plato residing 

. . . ,tb€ happiDem 

IS inconsistent with himselt in atnrminGr, as an uni- of the just 

® man, in all 

versal position, that the just man receives the favour 
and good treatment of society, the unjust man, distinction, 
hatred and punishment.^ You cannot decide this until you 
know in what society the just man is placed. In order to 

** Plato, R^ublio, vi. pp. 48 7-488- 6 ir* avrwy (rov x\^ 0 ovs), vii. 

489 B, 497 B‘C, 492 C. Kol <p^<r€iy ra p. 517 A. 

ainh, TotJrois icoxi ‘ Plato, Republic, v. p. 479, vi. p. 

— ^ , ifffcrBcu C. 

roiovrov; Compare also ix. pp. 592 A, Plato, Republic, x. p. 613. 

494 A, Toti ff>i\offofpovyras ipa kydyKri 
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make him comfortable, Plato is obliged to const/uct an ima- 
ginary society suited to him : which would have been unne- 
cessary, if you can affirm that he is sure to be well treated in 
every society. 

There is a sense indeed (different from what Plato in- 
tended), in which the proposition is both true, and 
5^1 only consistent with his own doctrine about the correla- 
done!^ tion between the individual and the society. When 
Plato speaks of the just or the unjust man, to whose judg- 
ment does he make appeal ? To his own judgment ? or to 
which of the numerous other dissentient judgments ? For 
that there were numerous dissentient opinions on this point, 
Plato himself testifies : a person regarded as just or unjust in 
one community, would not be so regarded in another. All 
this ethical and intellectual discord is fully recognised as a 
fact, by Plato himself: who moreover keenly felt it, when 
comparing his own judgment with that of the Athenians his 
countrymen. Such being the ambiguity of the terms, we 
can affirm nothing respecting the just or the unjust n^an 
absolutely and generally — respecting justice or injustice in 
the abstract : We cannot affirm anything respecting the 
happiness or misery of either, except with reference to the 
sentiments of the community wherein each is placed. Assum- 
ing their sentiments to be known, we may pronounce that 
any individual citizen who is unjust relatively to them (^. e, who 
behaves in a manner which they account unjust), will be 
punished by their superior force, and rendered miserable : 
while any one who abstains from such behaviour, and con- 
ducts himself in a manner which they account just, will receive 
from them just dealing, with a certain measure of trust, and 
esteem. Taken in this relative sense, we may truly say of 
the unjust man, that he will be unhappy ; because displeasure, 
hatred, and punitory infliction from his countrymen will be 
quite sufficient to make him so, without any other causes of 
unhappiness. Respecting the just man, we can only say that 
he will be happy, so far as exemption from this cause of 
misery is concerned : but we cannot make sure that he will 
be happy on the whole, because happiness is a product to 
which many different conditions, positive and negative, must 
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concur — whSle the serious causes of misery are efficacious, 
each taken singly, in producing their result. 

Moreover, in estimating the probable happiness either of 
the just (especially taking this word Bensu Platonico Q^ertion— 
as equivalent to the philosophers) or the unjust, 
another element must be included : which an illus- 
trious self-thinking reasoner like Plato ought not to ^5, 
have omitted. Does the internal reason and senti- 
ment of the agent coincide with that of his country- 
men, as to what is just and unjust ? Is he essentially homo- 
geneous with his countrymen (to use the language of Plato in 
the Gorgias^), a chip of the same block? Or has he the 
earnest conviction that the commandments and prohibitions 
which they enforce upon him, on the plea of preventing in- 
justice, are themselves unjust ? Is he (like the philosopher 
described by Plato among societies actually constituted, or 
like Sokrates at Athens *") a conscientious dissenter from the 
orthodox creed — political, ethical or aesthetical — received 
amcMQg his fellow-citizens generally ? Does he, (like Sokrates) 
believe himself to be inculcating useful and excellent lessons, 
while his countrymen blame and silence him as a corruptor of 
youth, and as a libeller of the elders ? " Does he, in those 
actions which he performs either under legal restraint or 
under peremptory unofficial custom, submit merely to what 
he regards as civium ardor prava jiibentium^ or as wltus in- 
stantis tyranni f 

This is a question essentially necessary to be answered, 
when we are called upon to affirm the general prin- comparison 
ciple — That the just man is happy, and that the tion If^ 
unjust man is unhappy.” Antipathy and ill-treat- Athens with 
ment will be the lot of any citizen who challenges accusers, 
opinions which his society cherish as consecrated, or professes 
such as they dislike. Such was the fate of Sotrates himself 
at Athens. He was indicted as unjust and criminal (’ASticct 

' Plato, Gorgias, p. 5 * 3 aifro<ftvios . . , y^yovra iriKpobs x 6 yovs ^ 
bfioios rp &o. | tSUf, I) Snfio<rl(f, oCtc 

Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 496-497. Srt AuccUms irdyra ravra 

Plat^ Gorgias, p. 521 D. «al , . 

" Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 B. ^aao ovSh' 

idy tU fj,€ l^jffWT^povs (pjj Sicup 0 t(- (hart latas 5 , ti, rbxcoy rovro irelao- 
ptiv (LTopthf irotovnra^ •KotaBvrioovi 
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Soifc/oarnc)) while his accusers, Anytus and Mel^tus, carried 
away the esteem and sympathy of their fellow-citizens gene- 
rally, as not simply just men, but zealous champions of 
justice — as resisting the assailants of morality and religion, 
of the political constitution, and of parental authority. How 
vehement was the odium and reprobation which Sokrates in- 
curred from the majority of his fellow-citizens, we are assured 
by his own Apology® before the Dikasts. Now it is to every 
one a serious and powerful cause of unhappiness, to feel him- 
self the object of such a sentiment. Most men dread it so 
much, like the Platonic Euthyphron, that they refrain from 
uttering, or at least are most reserved in communicating, 
opinions which are accounted heretical among their country- 
men or companions.P The resolute and free-spoken Sokrates 
braved that odium ; which, aggravated by particular circum- 
stances, as well as by the character of his own defence, 
attained at last such a height as to bring about his condemna- 
tion to death. That he was sustained in this unthankful task 
by native force of character, conscientious persuasion, •and 
belief in the approbation of the Gods — is a fact which we 
should believe, even if he himself had not expressly told us so. 
But to call him happy ^ would be a misapplication of the term, 
which no one would agree with Plato in making — least of all 
the friends of Sokrates in the last months of his life. Besides, 
if we are to call Sokrates happy on these grounds, his accusers 
would be still happier : for they had the same conscientious 
conviction, and the same belief in the approbation of the 
Gods: while they enjoyed besides the sympathy of their 
countrymen as champions of religion and morality. 

In spite of all the charm and eloquence, therefore, which 

ithSifbSiiB Kepublic, we are compelled to de- 

^whkh dare that the Platonic Sokrates has not furnished 
conducted the solution required from him by Glaukon and 

® Plato, AiX)log. Sokr. pp. 28 A, aco) &AAovr iAavrai irotitv roto^ovs, $v- 
37 fioCmcUf tir* oZv ip06v(f^ tXrt tC &AAo ri, 

iroW-f} pLOi y^yoyt Kcd vphs Euthyphr. Toirov p\y iror* 

Ac, irphs irtCvu iiridvfiw 

Plato, Euthyphron, p. 3 D. irupaffnvai, 

'ABriyalois ydp rot oh fftpiSpa Sokrat, ‘'latos ykp ah pUy SoMcit aird- 

iy rtva ^tyhy oUovrcu %lyai, piyrot yioy atavrhy irap4x*tyt KeU ^lidaxtiy 
StiatrtcaXuchv ryt airov eotpiar hy 8* iiy oh/e MXtty r^,y atavrov ooepiayf Ac. 
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Adeimantus : and that neither the first point (ix, p. the discus- 
580 D) nor the second point, of his conclusion (x. Repubuc. 
p, 61 3) is adequately made out. The very grave ethical pro* 
blem, respecting the connexion between individual just be- 
haviour and individual happiness, is discussed in a manner 
too exclusively self-regarding, and inconsistent with that reci- 
procity which Plato himself sets forth as the fundamental, 
generating, sustaining, principle of human society. If that 
principle of reciprocity is to be taken as the starting-point, 
you cannot discuss the behaviour of any individual towards 
society, considered in reference to his own happiness, without 
at the same time including the behaviour of society towards 
him. Now Plato, in the conditions that he expressly pre- 
scribes for the discussion,^ insists on keeping the two apart ; 
and on establishing a positive conclusion about the fibrst, with- 
out at all including the second. He rejects peremptorily the 
doctrine — That just behaviour is performed for the good of 
others, apart from the agent.” Yet if society be, in the last 
analysis (as Plato says that it is), an exchange of services, 
rendered indispensable by the need which every one has of 
others — the services which each man renders are rendered 
for the good of others, as the services which they render to 
him are rendered for his good. The just dealing of each man 
is, in the first instance, beneficial to others : in its secondary 
results, it is for the most part beneficial to himself.^ His un- 
just dealing, in like manner, is, in the first instance, injurious 
to others: in its secondary results, it is for the most part 
injurious to himself. Particular acts of injustice may, under 
certain circumstances, be not injurious, nay even beneficial, 


Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367. 

See the instructive chapter on the 
Moral Sense, in Mr. James Mill’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, ch. xxiii. p. 234. 

“ The actions from which men 
derive advantage have all been classed 
under four titles — Prudence, Forti- 
tude, Justice, Beneficence. When 
those names are applied to our own 
acts, the first two, Prudent and Brave, 
express acts which are useful to our- 
selves in the first instance : the latter 
two, Just and Beneficent, express acts 


which are useful to others in the first 
I instance. It is farther to be remarked, 
that those acts of ours which are 
primarily useful ^ ourselves, are 
secondarily useful to others ; and 
those which ore primarily useful to 
others, are secondarily useful to our- 
selves. Thus it is by our own pru- 
dence and fortitude that we are oest 
enabled to do lusts of justice and bene- 
ficence to others. And it is by acts of 
justice and beneficence to others, that 
we best dispose them to do similar 
acts to us.” 
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to the unjust agent : but they are certain to be hurtful to 
others : were it not so, they would not deserve to be branded 
as injustice. I am required to pay a debt, for the benefit of 
my creditor, and for the maintenance of a feeling of security 
among other creditors — though the payment may impose 
upon myself severe privation : indirectly, indeed, I am bene- 
fited, because the same law which compels me, compels others 
also to perform their contracts towards me. The law (to use 
a phrase of Aristotle) guarantees just dealing by and towards 
each." The Platonic Thrasymachus, therefore, is right in 
so far as he aflSrms — That injustice is Malum Alienum, and 
justice Bonum Alimum^ meaning that such is the direct and 
primary characteristic of each. The unjust man is one who 
does wrong to others, or omits to render to others a service 
which they have a right to exact, with a view to some undue 
profit or escape of inconvenience for himself : the just man is 
one who abstains from wrong to others, and renders to others 
the full service which they have a right to require, whatever 
hetrdship it may impose upon himself. A man is called just 
or unjust, according to his conduct towards others. 

In considering the main thesis of the Republic, we must 


Re- 
public is 
preacher, 
inculcating 
useful beliefs 
— not philo- 
sopher, esta- 
blisbing 
scientific 
theory. State 
of Just and 
Unjust Man 


look upon Plato as preacher — inculcating a belief 
which he thinks useful to be diffused ; rather than 
as philosopher, announcing general truths of human 
nature, and laying down a consistent, scientific, 
theory of Ethics. There are occasions on which 
even he himself seems to accept this character. “ If 
the fable of Kadmus and the dragon’s teeth ” (he 


maintains) with a great many other stories equally 


improbable, can be made matters of established faith, surely 
a doctrine so plausible as mine, about justice and injustice, 
can be easily taught and accredited.” " To ensure unanimous 


• Ariatot. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b. 10. : b^ioXcryttv epaav^xv 
Ka6<iwfp ttfni ; kcuou, 

Xots ru>v ZiKaiujv, ChryBippus also, j ^b/iKpfpoy ko) XvartreXovp^ ry 
writing against Plato, maintained that ' ' 

iBinia was eseentially rrph ertpopy ob See Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663-664. 
Tphs iavrbp (Plutarch, Stoic. Repng- Good and simple people, in the 

nant. c. 16, p. 1041 D.) earlier times (says Plato), believed 

‘ Plato, republic, ii. p. 367 C. ftal everything that was told them. They 
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acquiescence, Plato would constrain all poets to proclaim and 
illustrate his thesis — and would prohibit them from uttering 
anything inconsistent with it.* But these or similar official 
prohibitions may be employed for the upholding of any creed, 
whatever it be : and have been always employed, more or less, 
in every society, for the upholding of the prevalent creed. 
Even in the best society conceivable under the conditions of 
human life, assuming an ideal commonwealth in which the 
sentiments of just and unjust have received the most syste- 
matic, beneficent, and rational embodiments, and have become 
engraven on all the leading minds — even then Plato’s first 
assertion — That the just man is happy quand meme — could 
not be admitted without numerous reserves and qualifications. 
Justice must still be done by each agent, not as a self-inviting 
process, but as an obligation entailing more or less of sacrifice 
made by him to the security and comfort of others. Plato’s 
second assertion — That the unjust man is miserable — would 
be more near the truth ; because the ideal commonwealth 
is aiBsumed to be one in which the governing body has both 
the disposition and the power to punish injustice — and the 
discriminating equanimity, or absence of antipathies, which 
secures them against punishing anything else. The power of 
society to inflict misery is far more extensive than its power 
of imparting happiness. But even thus, we have to recollect 
that the misery of the unjust person arises not from his 
injustice per se, but from consequent treatment at the hands 
of others. 


were more virtuous and just then than 
they are now (Legg. iii. p. O79 C-E). 

* Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 001-602. Il- 
lustrated in the rigid and detailed 
censorship which he imposes on the 
poets in the Republic, in the second 
and third books. 

In the Legg,, however, Plato puts 
his thesis in a manner less untenable 
than in the Republic : — “ Neither to 
do wrong to others, nor to sutler wrong 
from others ; this is the happiest con- 
dition ” (Legg. ii. p. 003 A). This is 
a very diflerent proposition from that 
which is defended in the Republic ; 
where we are called upon to believe, 
that the man who acts justly will be 
“®PPy» whatever may be the conduct 


^ of others towards him. 

Epikurus laid down, as one of the 
i doctrines in his Kvpiai Ad^cu (see Diog. 
. La . X . 150 ), T6 rrjs SIkouop 

?<7Tt avfi^Koy too <rvfx<^Myroiy th r6 
i aKk4fKovs idAcbrrcirdcu. 

I "'Oaa rwy (tpojy ^ rjSvyaro crvyS^xas 
I woif^Scu rds vT^p tow /Sxdirrtiy 
j dWrjKa fJLTiS^ 0\dirr9cr0eu, wpbs ravra 
ouSf'y iariy oih’t SlKouoy otir* dSucoy, 
*ncrawT»j 5k Koi r&y i$ywy Bcra pLif 

inrkp TOW ^Kdirr€iy firiBk fiKdir^ 

T€(r6eu, &0. 

Lucretius expresses the same — v. 
1020 : — 

Tunc et unicitiam coepenml 
‘Flnitimi inter se nec 


*penmt jimgere aventes 
Urdere nec inotort, 
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Thus much for the Platonic or ideal commonwealth. But 
whou WO poss from that hypothesis into the actual 
world, the case becomes far stronger against the 
nmnitiea. truth of both Plato’s asscrtions. Of actual societies, 
satiRfledwith evou the best have many imperfections — the less 

it— This is ^ ^ 

his motive ffood, many attributes worse than imperiections : — 

for recasting o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

society on « oh vivtutes certiBSimum exitium. Ihe dissenter for 

hisownprin> 

cipies. the better, is liable to be crucified alongside of the 
dissenter for the woi’se : King Nomos will tolerate neither. 

Plato as a preacher holds one language : as a philosopher 
and analyst, another. When he is exhorting youth to justice. 
Concision or dissuadiug them from injustice, he thinks him- 
preacherand sclf entitled to depict the lot of the just man in 
pherinthe th^ most fascinatinff colours, that of the uniust 

Platonic i i i ® i 

Repnbuc. man as the darkest contrast against it, — without any 
careful observance of the line between truth and fiction : the 
fiction, if such there be, becomes in his eyes a pia fram^ 
excused or even ennobled by its salutary tendency. But 
when he drops this practical purpose, and comes to jihiloso- 
phise on the principles of society, he then proclaims explicitly 
how great is the difference between society as it now stands, 
and society as it ought to be : how much worse is the condi- 
tion of the just, how much less bad that of the unjust (in every 
sense of the words, but especially in the Platonic sense) than 
a perfect commonwealth would provide. Between the exhor- 
tations of Plato the preacher, and the social analysis of Plato 
the philosopher, there is a practical contradiction, which is all 
the more inconvenient because he passes backwards and for- 
wards almost unconsciously, from one character to the other. 
The splendid treatise called the Eepublic is comjK)sed of 
both, in portions not easy to separate. 

The difference between the two functions just mentioned — 
RemArk« on prcceptor, and the theorizing philosopher — de- 
J. serves careful attention, especially in regard to 
Ethics. If I lay down a theory of social philosophy, 
precepts. j bound to take in all the conditions and circum- 
stances of the problem : to consider the whole position of each 
individual in society, as an agent affecting the security and 
comfort of others, and also as a person acted on by others. 
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and having liis security and comfort affected by their beha- 
viour : as subject to obligations or duties, in the first of the two 
characters— and as enjoying rights {i.e, having others under 
obligation to him) in the second. This reciprocity of service 
and need — of obligation and right — is the basis of social 
theory: its two parts are in indivisible correlation: alike 
integrant and co-essential. But when a preceptor delivers 
exhortations on conduct, it is not necessary that he should 
insist equally on each of the two parts. As a general fact of 
human nature, it is known that men are disposed p-opno mtu 
to claim their rights, but not so constantly or equally disposed 
to perform their obligations: accordingly, the preceptor 
insists upon this second part of the case, which requires 
extraneous support and enforcement — leaving untouched the 
first part, which requires none. But the very reason why 
the second part needs such support, is, because the perform- 
ance of the obligation is seldom self-inviting, and often the 
very reverse: that is, because the Platonic doctrine mis- 
represents the reality. The preceptor ought not to indulge 
in such misrepresentation : ho may lay stress especially upon 
one part of the entire social theory, but he ought not to 
employ fictions which deny the necessary correlation of the 
other omitted part. Many preceptors have insisted on the 
performance of obligation, in language which seemed to 
imply that they considered a man to exist only for the per- 
formance of obligations, and to have no rights at all. Plato 
in another way undermines equally the integrity of the 
social theory, when he contends, that the performance of 
obligations alone, without any rights, is delightful ‘per se, and 
suffices to ensure happiness to the performer. Herein we 
can recognise only a well-intentioned preceptor, narrowing 
and perverting the social theory for the purpose of edification 
to his hearers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

REPUBLIC — REMARKS ON THE PLATONIC COMMONWEALTH. 

In my last Chapter, I discussed the manner in which Plato 
Doable pur- endeavourcd to solve the ethical problem urged 
fiS^ic “Poo him by Glaukon and Adeimantus. But this 
is not the entire purpose of the Republic. Plato, 
pouucii. drawing the closest parallel between the Common- 
wealth and the individual, seeks solution of the problem first 
in the former ; because it is there (he says) written in larger 
and clearer letters. He sketches the picture of a perfect 
Commonwealth — shows wherein its justice consists — and 
proves, to his own satisfaction, that it will be happy in 
and through its justice— per se. This picture of a Comipon- 
wealth is unquestionably one of the main purposes of the 
dialogue ; serving as commencement — or more properly as 
intermediate stage — to the Timseus and Kritias. Slost critics 
have treated it as if it were the dominant and almost 
exclusive purpose. Aristotle, the earliest of all critics, ad- 
verts to it in this spirit ; numbering Plato or the Platonic 
Sokrates among those who, not being practical politicians, 
framed schemes for ideal commonwealths, like Phaleas or 
Hippodamus. I shall now make some remarks on the poli- 
tical provisions of the Platonic Commonwealth : but first I 
shall notice the very peculiar manner in which Plato dis- 
covers therein the notions of Justice and Injustice. 

The Platonic Sokrates (as I remarked above) lays down 
^ as the fundamental, generating, principle of human 
«ri“ndp“erf reciprocity of need and service, essen- 

belonging to human beings : exchange of ser- 
indispensable, because each man has many 
wants more than he can himself supply, and thus 
needs the services of others : while each also can 
contribute something to supply the wants of others. 
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To this general principle Plato gives a peculiar direction. 
He apportions the services among the various citizens ; and 
he provides that each man shall be specialised for the ser- 
vice to which he is peculiarly adapted, and confined to that 
alone. No double man* is tolerated. How such specialisa- 
tion is to be applied in detail among the multitude of culti- 
vators and other producers, Plato does not tell us. Each is 
to have his own employment: we know no more. But in 
regard to the two highest functions, he gives more informa- 
tion : first, the small cabinet of philosophical Elders,** Chiefs, 
or Rulers — artists in the craft of governing, who supply pro- 
fessionally that necessity of the Commonwealth, and from 
* whom all orders emanate : next, the body of Guardians, 
Soldiers, Policemen, who execute the orders of this cabinet, 
and defend the territory against all enemies. Respecting 
both of these, Plato carefully prescribes both the education 
which they are to receive, and the circumstances under which 
they are to live. They are to be of both sexes intermingled, 
but to know neither family nor property : they live together 
in barrack, and with common mess, receiving subsistence and 
the means of decent comfort, but no more, from the pro- 
ducers: respecting sexual relations and births, I shall say 
more presently. 

When Plato has provided thus much, he treats his city as 
already planted and brought to consummation. He iTie four car- 
thinks himself farther entitled to proclaim it as per- are assumed 
fectly good, and therefore as including the four con- tutingthe 
stituent elements of Good : that is, as being wise, uood or vir- 

, O' where 

brave, temperate, lust.^ He then looks to find each of these 

1 . , , , - virtues re- 

wherein each of these four elements resides : wisdom 
resides specially in the cabinet of Rulers — courage specially 
in the Guardians — temperance and justice, in these two, but 

• Plato, Rep. iii. p. 397 E. Ol/xcu yjfiTy ir6kiv, hp6S»s yt 

® The principle laid down in the r^Afws tJvat. 

Protagoras will be remembered — clj , Pn^ 81 ), iri <ro^ t* 

r^xiniv woXXoiy XKoyos iBidnais fan Ktd oyBptla, icai atiyppwy xcd Bucala, 
P* 322 D). \ok. OBKovyf 8, rt cdrrwy c0p«tf> 

Plato, Repub. iv. pp.427 D, 428 A. rh Bir6Koiiroy farai rh o^x 

' rolyvy, ^y 8* ^7^, ^8>j By &0. 

<roi ftij, 
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in the producing multitude also. The two last virtues are 
universal in the Commonwealth. Temperance consists in the 
harmony of opinion between the multitude and the two higher 
classes as to obedience : the Guardians are as ready to obey as 
the Chiefs to command : the multitude are also for the most 
part ready to obey — but should they ever fail in obedience, 
the Guardians are prepared to lend their constraining force to 
the authority of the Chiefs. Having thus settled three out 
of the four elements of Good, which enumeration he assumes 
to be exhaustive — Plato assumes that what remains must be 
Justice. This remainder he declares to be — That each of the 
three portions of the Commonwealth performs its own work 
and nothing else : and this is Justice. Justice and Temper- 
ance are thus common to all the three portions of the Com- 
monwealth : while Wisdom and Prudence belong entirely to 
the Chiefs, and Courage entirely to the Guardians. 

Here, for the first time in Ethical Theory, Prudence, Cou- 
Firetmen- Temperance, Justice, are assumed as an ex- 

haustive enumeration of virtues : each distinct# from 
the other three, but all together including the 
whole of Virtue.^ Through Cicero and others, these 
four have come down as the cardinal virtues. From 
whom Plato derived it, I do not know : not certainly 
and uaticc. historical Sokratcs, who resolved the last 

three into the first.® Nor is it indeed in harmony with Plato’s 
own view : for temperance and justice are substantially coinci- 
dent, in his explanation of them (since he does not recognise 
the characteristic feature of Justice, as directly tending to the 
good of a person other than the agent) : and the line, by which 
he endeavours to part them, is obscure as well as unimportant. 
Schleiermeicher — who admits that the distinction drawn here 
between Temperance and Justice is altogether forced — sup- 

* Plat. Rep. iv. p. 432 B. rh Zh « Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9,4-5;. 

Koixhv tHos, ^ iiv in itprrvs ‘ ^ v 

. "ri »0T* tLv €t 7 ji Compare the discussion of 

yhpbrirovr 6 iariv ti Z iKaioffivn. y??, iv. 5, 9-1 1, where SokratesTn- 

Compare p. 444 D, where he defines forces the practice of it on the ground 
'ApMrit — *Ap€T^ fxlv ttpoy ws toiKfv, that it ensured to a man both more 
{fyUii ri ris tir €iri mi tcd^Aos Kal pleasures and greater pleasures, of 
iccucia Ji, y^ffos rt /rol which he would deprive himself if he 
were foolish enough to be intemperate. 
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poses that Plato took up this quadruple classification, because 
he found it already established in the common, non-theorising, 
consciousness.^ If this be true, the real distinction between 
Justice (as directly bearing on the rights of another person) 
and Temperance (as directly concerning only the future hap- 
piness of the agent himself), which is one of the most im- 
portant distinctions in Ethics — must have been already felt, 
without being formulated, in the common mind : and Plato, 
by retaining the two words, but effacing the distinction be- 
tween the two, and giving a new meaning to Justice — took 
a step in the wrong direction. He himself however tells us, 
that the definition, here given of Justice, is not his own ; but 
that he had heard it enunciated by many others before him.* 
What makes this more remarkable is. That the same defini- 
tion (to do your own business and not to meddle with other 
people’s business) is what we read in the Charmides as deli- 
vered respecting Temperance, by Charmides and Kjitias:** 
delivered by them, and afterwards pulled to pieces in cross- 
exanfination by Sokrates. Herein we see further proof, how 
little distinction Plato drew between Justice and Temperance. 

From whomsoever Plato may have derived this ethical 
classification — Virtue as a whole, distributed into four va- 
rieties — I. Prudence or Knowledge — 2. Courage or Energy-— 
3. Temperance — 4. Justice — we find it here placed in the 
foreground of his doctrine, respecting both the collective 

^ Schleiermacher, Einl. zum Stoat, 1 hseo <Tu><ppo(r{nnisde^miio: eAjustUiam 
pp. 25-26. “ Dieser Tadel trifft hoch- i quoque ab iisdemutvideturjtranslata, 
fitens die Aufstellung jener vier zu- ! Kepubl. iv. p. 433 (the passage cited 
sammeDgehorigen Tugenden ; welche ^ in note preening). Quo pertinent iUa 
Platon offenbar genug nur mit rich- Ciceronis, De Officiis, i. 9, 2. Item ad 
tigem praktiechen Sinneaus Ehrfurcht | prudentiamy Aristot. Eth. Nicom. Ti. 8, 
fiir das Bestehende aufgenommen hat : 1 Philosopho vero hoc tribuit Sokrates, 
wie sie denn schon aufdieselbe Weise ! Dorcas, p. 526).” 
aus dem gemeinen Qebrauch in die | The definition given in the CThar- 
Lehrweise des Sokrates Ubergegangen mides appears plainly ascribed to 

j Kritias as its author (p. 162 D.) The 
8 Plato, Rep. iv. p. 433 A. koI affirmation that it was “ a sophistis 
8 ti y€ rh tA aurou irodmiy oral vulgata^’* and afterwards transferred 
‘iro\vwpayfioyfiy SiKaio<rvyrf (arriy koI | by these same to Justice, is made 
rovro HWofy rt xoW&y aKTiKda- j without any authority produced ; and 
, Kttl avTol xoWdKis is express^ in the language usual 

iii. p. 4^ E. with the Platonic commentators, who 

See Charmides, pp. 161-162. treat the Sophists as a philosophical 
Heindorf observes in his note on this sect or schom. 
passage : — “ A sophutU ergo vulgata I 

M 2 
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Commonwealth and the individual man.* He professes to 
understand and explain what they are — to reason upon them 
all with confidence — and to apply them to very important 
conclusions. 

But let us pause for a moment to ask, how these profes- 
Au the four sions harmonise with the dialogues reviewed in my 
preceding volumes. No reader will have forgotten 
the doubts and difficulties, exposed by the Sokratic 
Elenchus throughout the Dialogues of Search : the 
confessed inability of Sokrates himself to elucidate 

teiininate . ... j* 

and fuu of them, while at the same time his contempt for the 

nnnolTod 

difflcuiueei. false pcrsuasion of knowledge — for those who talk 
confidently about matters which they can neither explain nor 
defend — is expressed without reserve. Now, when we turn 
to the Hippias Major, we find Sokrates declaring, that 
no man can affirm, and that a man ought to be ashamed 
to pretend to affirm, what particular matters are beautiful 
(fine, honourable) or ugly (mean, base), unless he knows 
and can explain what Beauty is.*^ A similar declaration 
appears in the Menon, where Sokrates treats it as absurd to 
affirm or deny any predicate respecting a Subject, until you 
have satisfied yourself that you know w hat the Subject itself 
is : and where he farther proclaims, that as to Virtue, ho does 
not know what it is, and that he has never yet found any 
one who did know.* Such ignorance is stated at the end of 
the dialogue not less emphatically than at the lieginning. 
Again, respecting the four varieties or jiarts of Virtue. The 
first of the four. Prudence — (Wisdom — Knowledge) — has been 
investigated in the Theaetetus — one of the most elaborate of 
all the Platonic dialogues : several different explanations of it 
are proposed by Thesetetus, and each is shown by Sokrates 
to be untenable : the problem remains unsolved at last. As 
to Courage and Temperance, we have not been more fortunate, 

* In flome of the Platonic Dialognee rate constituent, seemingly because on 
these four varieties are not understood matters of piety he enjoins direct 
as exhausting the sum total of Virtue : reference to Apollo and the Delphian 
^ is included also ; see Lachds, oracle, Rep. iv. p. 427 B. 

p. 199 D, Protagoras, p. 329 D, Euthy- ^ Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 286 D, 304 0 . 

phron, pp. 5-6. Plato does not advert ' Plato, Menon, pp. 71 B-C, 86 B, 
to rh io'ioy in the Republic as a sepa- 100 B. 
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The Laches and Charmides exhibit nothing but a fruitless 
search both for one and for the other. And here the case is 
more remarkable ; because in the Laches, one of the several 
definitions of Courage, tendered to Sokrates and refuted by 
him, is, the very definition of Courage delivered by him in 
the Republic as complete and satisfactory: while in the 
Charmides, one of the definitions of Temperance, refuted, and 
even treated as scarcely intelligible, by Sokrates (ro irpaTruv 
ra EavTov) is the same as that which Sokrates in the Republic 
relies on as a valid definition of Justice.® Lastly, every one 
who has read the Parmenides, will remember the acute 
objections there urged against the Platonic hypothesis of 
substantive Ideas, participated in by particulars : of which 
objections no notice is taken in the Republic, though so much 
is said therein about these Ideas, in regard to the training 
of the philosophical Chiefs. 

If we revert to these passages (and many others which 
might be produced) of past dialogues, we shall find Difflcuiue« 
no means provided of harmonising them with the solved, but 
Republic. The logical and ethical difficulties still by piAto. 
exist : they have never been elucidated : the Republic does 
not pretend to elucidate them, but overlooks or overleaps 
them. In composing it, Plato has his mind full of a different 
point of view, to which he seeks to give full effect. While 
his spokesman Sokrates was leader of opposition, Plato de- 
lighted to arm him with the maximum of negative cross-exa- 
mining acuteness : but here Sokrates has passed over to the 
ministerial benches, and has undertaken the difficult task of 
making out a case in reply to the challenge of Glaukon and 
Adeimantus. No new leader of opposition is allowed to replace 
him. The splendid constructive effort of the Republic would 
have been spoiled, if exposed to such an analytical cross-exami- 
nation as that which we read in Menon, Laches, or Charmides. 

“* See Laohda, p. 195 A. r^v rwv to be ^ <l>p 6 ytfios 
Stiyuy Kal ^xKrT^fifjyj . ^ r i fffp 6 yifios ; oom- 

pp. 196 C-199 ^ the cross- pared with Republic, iv. pp. 429 G, 

examination of Nikias by Sokrates : 430 B, 433 C. See also Charmid^, 
and the question in the crosB-examina- | pp. 161 B, 162 B-C, compared with 
tion of Lach^ (who has defined Con- i Republic, iv. p. 433 B-D. 
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In remaxking upon the Platonic Eepublic as* a political 
scheme only, we pass from the Platonic point of yiew to 
the Aristotelian : that is, to the discussion of Ethics 
and Politics as separate subjects, though adjoining 
puto,tmted and partially overlapping each other. Plato con- 
ceives the two in intimate union, and even employs 
violent metaphors to exaggerate the intimacy. Xenophon 
also conceives them in close conjunction, Aristotle goes 
farther in separating the two : a great improvement in regard 
to the speculative dealing with both of them.“ 

If, following the example of Aristotle, we criticise the Pla- 
tonic Republic as a scheme of politicad constitution, 
we find that on most points which other theorists 
Mitiaiiy handle at considerable length, Plato is intentionally 
silent. His project is an outline and nothing more. 
He delineates fully the brain and heart of the great Leviathan, 
but leaves the rest in very faint outline. He announces expli- 
citly the purpose of all his arrangements, to obtain happiness 
for the whole city : by which he means, not happiness for the 
greatest number of individuals, but for the abstract unity 
called the City, supposed to be capable of happiness or 
misery, apart from any individuals, many or few, composing 
it.® Each individual is to do the work for which he is best 
fitted, contributory to the happiness of the whole — and to do 
nothing else. Each must be content with such happiness as 
consists with his own exclusive employment,P 


^ The concluding chapter of the 
Nikomachean Ethics contains some 
striking remarks upon this separation. 

® Plato, Repnb. iv. pp. 420421. 
The objection that the Guardians wiU 
have no happiness, is put by Plato 
into the mouth of Adeimantus, but is 
denied by Sokrates : who, however, 
says that even if it were true he could 
not admit it as applicable, since what 
he wishes is that the entire common- 
wealth shall be happy. Aristotle 
(Politic, ii. 5, 1264, 6-15) repeats the 
objection of Adeimantus, and declares 
that collective happiness (not enjoy^ 
by some individuals) is impossible. 

See the valuable chapter on Ideal 
Models in Politics (voL ii. ch. xxii. 


236 seq.) in Sir George Comewall 
I Lewis’s Treatise on the methods of 
, Observation and Reasoning in Politics. 

1 The different ideal models framed by 
theorists ancient and modem, Plato 
among the number, are there collected* 

! with judicious remarks in comparing 
and appreciating them. 

P Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421 C. 

He lays down this minute sub- 
division and speciality of aptitude iu 
i individuals as a fundamental property 
I of human nature. Republic, iii. p. 395 
j Kcd frt yt ro{nuy <f>aiif€rcU fioi us 

rou 

j Ac. 

Compare Xenophon, C)rropaBd. ii. 
1,21, where the same principle is laid 
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The Chiefs or Bulers are assumed to be both specially 
qualified and specially trained for the business of 
governing. Their authority is unlimited : they re- 
present that One Infallible Wise Man, whom Plato 
frequently appeals to (in the Politikus, Kriton, {ie( 
Gorgias, and other dialogues), but never names. 

They are a very small number, perhaps only one : the persons 
naturally qualified being very few, and even they requiring 
the severest preparatory training. The Guardians, all of 
them educated up to a considerable point, both obey them- 
selves the orders of these few Chiefs, and enforce obedience 
upon the productive multitude. Of this last-mentioned mul- 
titude, constituting numerically almost the whole city, we 
hear little or nothing : except that the division of labour is 
strictly kept up among them, and that neither wealth nor 
poverty is allowed to grow up.^^ How this is to be accom- 
plished, Plato does not point out : nor does he indicate how 
the mischievous working (i. e. mischievous, in his point of 
vie w„ and as he declares it) of the proprietary and the family 
relations is to be obviated. His scheme tacitly assumes that 
separate property and family are to subsist among the great 
mass of the community, but not among the Guardians : he 
proclaims explicitly, that if the proprietary relations or the 
family relations were permitted among the Guardians, entire 
corruption of their character would ensue.^ Among the 
Demos, or multitude, he postulates nothing except unlimited 
submission to the orders of the Rulers enforced through the 
Guardians. The regulative powers of the Rulers are assumed 
to be of omnipotent efficacy against every cause of mischief, 
subject only to one condition — That the purity of the golden 
breed, together with the Platonic training and discipline, are 
to be maintained among them unimpaired. 

Everything in the Platonic Republic turns upon this elabcH 
rate training of the superior class : most of all, the Chiefs or 

down. Another paasage in the same the larger towns, where there was a 
Ireatise (Cyropaed. viii. 2, 5) is also minuter Bubdivision of labour, each 
interesting. Xenophon there contrasts man doing one work only, and doing 
the smaller towns, where many trades it well, 
were combined in the same hand and Plato, Republic, W. p. 421. 

none of the works well performed, with Plato, Republic, iii. p. 41 7. 
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Billers — ^next, the Soldiers or Guardians. Besides this train- 
ing, they are required to be placed in circumstances which 
will prevent them from feeling any private or separate interest 
of their own, apart from or adverse to that of the multitude. 
‘‘ Every man ” (says Plato) “ will best love those whose advan- 
tage he believes to coincide with his own, and when he is 
most convinced that if they do well, he himself will do well 
also : if not, not.”* The Rulei*s must be wise, powerful, 
and affectionately solicitous for the city.” 

These then are the two circumstances which Plato works 
out: The Education of the Rulers and Guardians: Their 
position and circumstances in regard to each other and to 
the remaining multitude. He does not himself prescribe, 
or at least he prescribes but rarely, what is to be enacted or 
ordered. He creates the generals and the soldiers ; he relies 
upon the former for ordering, upon the latter for enforcing, 
aright. 

On this point we may usefully compare him with his con- 
temporary Xenophon. He, like Plato, prej^ents 
Xenophon- himself to mankind as a preceptor or schoolmaster, 
rather than as a lawgiver. Most Grecian cities (he 
remarks) left the education of youth in the hands of parents, 
and permitted adults to choose their oum mode of life, subject 
only to the necessity of obeying the laws : that is, of abstain- 
ing from certain defined offences, and of performing certain 
defined obligations — under penalties if such obedience were 
not rendered. From this mode of juoceeding Xenophon 
dissents, and commends the Spartan lawgiver Lykurgus for 
departing from it.^ To regulate public matters, without 
regulating the private life of the citizens, apjieared to him 
impossible.'* At Sparta, the citizen was subject to authorita- 
tive regulation, from childhood to old age. In the public 
education, or in the public drill, he was constantly under 

» Plato, Republic, iii p. 412 D. ^ Xenophon, Rep. Laoediein. i. 2. 

Kol fi^y Tovr6 7 * hv fulXiffTa , . . , , -- — 

y, Hal iyayria yyobs rats 

ical hroLy fjid\UTra 4K€lyov /xty fO rrpdr- | irAtitTroiy, rpo^xovffay ti/Satfioyi^ rijy 
royroi olitrcu Ivp^aiytof koiI iavr^ ir6\iy 

wpdrTtiyf jx^ Ji, rohyayrioy; j " Compare Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 

Compare v. pp. 463-464. 1 
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supervision, Agoing through prescribed exercises. This pro- 
duced, according to Xenophon, a city of pre-eminent happi- 
ness.” He proclaims and follows out the same peculiar prin- 
ciple, in his ideal scheme of society called the Persian laws. 
He embodies in the Cyropaedia the biography of a model 
chief, trained up from his youth in (what Xenophon calls) 
the Persian system, and applying the virtues acquired therein 
to military exploits and to the government of mankind. The 
Persian polity, in which the hero Cyrus receives his training, 
is described. Instead of leaving individuals to their own 
free will, except as to certain acts or abstinences specifically 
enjoined, this polity placed every one under a regimental 
training : which both shaped his character beforehand, so as 
to make sure that he should have no disposition to commit 
offences * — and subjected him to perpetual supervision after- 
wards, commencing with boyhood and continued to old age, 
through the four successive stages of boys, youths, mature 
men, and elders. 

Tjiis general principle of combining polity with education 
is fundamental both with Plato and Xenophon: to Both of them 
a great degree, it is retiiined also by Aristotle. The polity with 
lawgiver exercises a spiritual as well as a temporal temporal 
function. He does not content himself with prohi- tuai. 
bitions and pimishments, but provides for fashioning every 
man’s character to a predetermined model, through syste- 
matic discipline begun in childhood and never discontinued. 
This was the general scheme, realised at Sparta in a certain 
manner and degree, and idealised both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon. The full application of the scheme, however, is 
restricted, in all the three, to a select body of qualified 
citizens ; who are assumed to exercise dominion or headship 
over the remaining community.' 

* Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2 , 2 - 6 . f ncp<racoi vifiot ‘wpoKa^^vras < 

0 £to 4 BoKovffiv oi viyuoi ■ tou 5irws toiovt 

ToC Koiyov iiyaBov dirifithoiffAtvoi ovk * ol iroAiTCu, oToi Toyijpou rirhs ' 
l^yB€y S$€yirfp ^y rcuf irActarair iroAccri*' l^pyou 4<pUffBiu» *Eir(/UL^Aoinr<u Bk ^€. 
&PXoyrai, Kl pL^y ykp Thuorau irdAcif, x In Xenophon, all Persians are sup- 

iraiMtty ns rohs ‘ posed to be legally admissible to the 

iaurov trcuSas icol avrobs robs itpwfiv I public training ; but in practice, none 
r4povs birws 404Kov<ri Bidyfiy^ lirttra i can frequent it constantly except those 
frpotrrdrroucriy abrobs fib Kkivruy, Oi whose families can maintain them 
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justice and temperance, « which are made express subjects of 
teaching by Xenophon and under express masters : Xenophon 
thus supplies the deficiency so often lamented by the Platonic 
Sokrates, who remarks that neither at Athens nor elsewhere 
can he find either teaching or teacher of justice. Cyrus 
learns justice and temperance along with the rest,** but he 
does not learn more than the rest : nor does Xenophon per- 
form his promise of explaining by what education such extra- 
ordinary genius for command is brought about.^ The superior 
character of Cyrus is assumed and described, but noway 
accounted for : indeed his rank and position at the court of 
Astyages (in which he stands distinguished from the other 
Persians) present nothing but temptations to indulgence, 
partially counter\’ailed by wise counsel from his father Kam- 
byses. We must therefore consider Cynis to be a king by 
nature, like the chief bee in each hive ^ — an untaught or self- 
taught genius, in his excellence as general and emperor. He 
obtains only one adventitious aid peculiar to himself. Being 
of divine progeny, he receives the special favour and rexela- 
tions of the Gods, who, in doubtful emergencies, communicate 
to him by signs, omens, dreams, and siicrifices, what he ought 
to do and what he ought to leave undone.^ Siudi privileged 
communications are represented as in(Ii8[)en8able to the suc- 
cess of a leader : for though it was his duty to learn all that 
could be learnt, yet even after he had done this, so much 
uncertainty remained behind, that his decisions wore little 
better than a lottery."" The Gods arranged the sequences of 

g Xenophon, Crrop. i. 2, 6-8. ‘ Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 1,6. rm 

The boys are appointed to adju- wtuHtUf; ircu 5 cu 6 cis roaovr^ 
dicate, nnder the superviMon of the fit rh i-yOpunrccy. 

teacher, in disputes which occur among ‘ ‘‘ Xenoph. Cyron. v. i. 24, The 

their fellows. As an instance of this queen-bee is maacuJine in Xcnophon’ii 
practice, we find the well-known adju- ! conception. 

dication by young Cyrus, between the j * Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 7, 3, iv. 2, 1 5, 
great boy and the little boy, in regard iv. 1,24. Compare Xenoph. Eioonomic. 
to the two o.oat8 ; and a very instruc- ! v. 19, 20. 

tive illustration it is, of the principle ' “ Xenophon. Cyrop. i. 6, 46. OiW’wf 

of property (Cyrop. i. 3, 17). ^ ^ itydpunriyji ao<f>la 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 3, 16, iii. 3, 35. _7:_ /_ ^ 

Cyrus is indeed represented as having ' fuyos B, r, \ixo^ tovtJ t.j 
taken lessons from a paid teacher in [ e«l » &<i ««■.» wdyra W, rd t. 
the art reO (rrparvyfTy : bnt these les- , y,yt„,p^ya *«! ri Bito, nd B, r, it 

sons were meagre, comprising nothing I <„fcrT<«; aBrw airoW«r.T<u- «.! 

beyond tB Ta«T«B, 1. 6, 12-15. WiifiovKtvoiiiymv 
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events partly in a regular and decypherable manner, so that 
a man by diligent study might come to understand them ; 
but they reserved many important events for their own free- 
will, so as not to be intelligible by any amount of human 
study. Here the wisest man was at fault no less than the 
most ignorant : nor could he obtain the knowledge of them 
except by special revelation solicited or obtained. The Gods 
communicated such peculiar knowledge to their favourites, 
but not to every one indiscriminately : for they were under 
no necessity to take care of men towards whom they felt no 
inclination.® Cyrus was one of the men thus specially privi- 
leged : but he was diligent in cultivating the favour of the 
Gods by constant worship, not merely at times when he stood 
in need of their revelations, but at other times also : just as 
in regard to human friends or patrons, assiduous attentions 
were requisite to keep up their goodwill.*^ 

When it is desired to realise an ideal improvement of 
society (says Plato),P the easiest postulate is to assume a 
despot, young, clever, brave, thoughtful, temperate, and aspir- 
ing, belonging to that superhuman breed which reigned 
under the presidency of Kronus. Such a postulate is as- 
sumed by Xenophon in his hero Cyrus. The Xenophontic 
scheme, though presupposing a collective training, resolves 
itself ultimately into the will of an individual, enforcing good 
regulations, and full of tact in dealing with subordinates. 
What Cyrus is in c-ampaign and empire, Ischomachus (see 
the Economica of Xenophon) is in the household : but every- 
thing depends on the life of this distinguished individual. 
Xenophon leads us at once into practice, laying only a scanty 
basis of theory. 

In Plato’s Republic, on the contrary, the theory predomi- 
nates. He does not build upon any individual hero : Plmio does 
he constructs a social and educational system, capa- 
ble of self-perpetuation at least for a considerable ~ 

i<r4, wpocrfifiadtfovfftvy 4 , re ’ morabil. i. i, 8, where the same doc- 
woiuy Hal & oif triDo is ascribed to Sokrates. 

i$i\own oWir 1 “ Xenoph. Cyrop. L 6, 4O ad fin. 

abroti farty^ Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 0, 3-5. 

, . ^ Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 709 E, 710 

Oompare i. 6, 6-23, also the Me- 713. 
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He describes the generating and sustaining 
principles of his system, but he does not exhibit it 
in action, by any pseudo-historical narrative: we learn indeed, 
that he had intended to subjoin such a narrative, in the 
dialogue called Kritias, of which only the commencement 
was ever written.** He aims at forming a certain type of 
character, common to all the Guardians : superadding new 
features so as to form a still more exalted type, peculiar to 
those few Elders selected from among them to exercise the 
directorial function. He not only lays down the process of 
training in greater detail than Xenophon, but he also gives 
explanatory reasons for most of his recommendations. 

One prominent difference between the two deserves to be 
noticed. In the Xenophontic training, the ethical, gymna- 
stic, and military, exigencies are carefully provided for : but 
the musical and intellectual exigencies are left out. The 
Xenophontic Persians are not affirmed either to learn letters, 
or to hear and repeat poetry, or to acquire the knowledge of 
any musical instrument. Nor does it appear, even in -the 
case of the historical Spartans, that letters made any part of 
their public training. But the Platonic training includes 
music and gymnastics as co-ordinate and equally indispen- 
sable. Words or intellectual exercises, come in under the 
head of music.® Indeed, in Plato’s view, even gymnastics, 
though bearing immediately on the health and force of the 
body, have for their ultimate purpose a certain action upon 
the mind : being essential to the due development of courage, 
energy, endurance, and self-assertion.^ Gymnastics without 


Q Plato pronounces Cyrus to have Cyropaedia. When we read the elabo- 
been a good general and a patriot, but } rate intellectual training which Plato 
not to have received anv right educa- j prescribes for the rulers in his Rcpub- 
tion, and especially to nave provided , lie, we may easily understand that, in 
no good education for his children, who | his view, the Xenophontic Cyrus had 
inconsequence became corrupt and de- received no right education at all. His 
generate (Legg.iii. 694). Upon this re- | remark moreover brings to view the 
mark some commentators of antiquity | defect of all schemes built upon a per* 
founded the supposition of grudge or | feet despot— that they depend upon an 
quarrel between Plato and Xenophon. | individual life. 

We have no evidence to prove such a j " Plato, Timaeus, pp. 20-26. Plato 
state of unfriendly feeling between the j Kritias, p. 108. ’ 

two, yet it is no way unlikely : and j • Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 E. 

I think it highly probable that the Plato, Republic, iii. p. 410 B. 

remark just cited from Plato may have , wpbs rb ev^onBh rrjs 

had direct reference to theXenophontic Khtt^ofo i'ytipwv irov 4 \<T§i ^ irphs 
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music produce a hard and savage character, insensible to 
persuasive agencies, hating discourse or discussion,'^ ungrace- 
ful as well as stupid. Music without gymnastics generates a 
susceptible temperament, soft, tender, and yielding to diffi- 
culties, with quick but transient impulses. Each of the two, 
music and gymnastic, is indispensable as a supplement and 
corrective to the other. 

The type of character here contemplated by Plato deserves 
particular notice, as contrasted with that of Xenophon. 

It is the Athenian type against the Spartan. Perikl^ 
in his funeral oration, delivered at Athens in the first Ek^the ^ 
year of the Peloponnesian war, boasts that the Athe- 
nians had already reached a type similar to this — 
and that too, without any special individual discipline, legally 
enforced : that they combined courage, ready energy, and com- 
bined action — with developed intelligence, the love of discourse, 
accessibility to persuasion, and taste for the Beautiful. That 
which Plato aims at accomplishing in his Guardians, by means 
of a state-education at once musical and gymnastical — Perikles 
declares to have been already realised at Athens without any 
state-education, through the spontaneous tendencies of indi- 
viduals called forth and seconded by the general working of 
the political system.* He compliments his countrymen as 
having accomplished this object without the unnecessary 
rigour of a positive state-discipline, and without any other 
restraints than the special injunctions and prohibitions of a 
known law. It is this absence of state-discipline to which 
both Xenophon and Plato are opposed. Both of them follow 
Lykurgus in proclaiming the insufficiency of mere prohibitions ; 
and in demanding a positive routine of duty to prescribed 

public, (pp. 401-402-410-41 1) is verj 
« -Di A » ... interesting. The words of Perikles, 

Rnpnbl. iii. pp. 4^0*4^ ^<Ao#feiAoi//ify yitp ft-vr* f^cAc/ar jcol 
of^, b Toioi/Tor ylyvtrm &^cu fut/iOKtaSf taken 

. ^ong with the chapter preceding, 

mark that concurrent development of 
* rb <ptk 6 <ro^¥ and Ovfw^ibts which 

^ , Plato provide and the avoidance of 

. . - . .... those defects which spring from the 

Xnuoydid. ii. 38-39-4a separate and exclusive omtivation of 

he comparieoxi between this speech either, 
end the third book of ‘ “ 
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by authority, and enforced upon individuals through life. In 
regard to end, Plato is more in harmony with Perikles : in 
regard to means, with Xenophon. 

Plato’s views respecting special laws and criminal pro- 
cedure generally are remarkable. He not only manifests 
that repugnance towards the Dikastery — which is common 
to Sokrates, Xenophon, Isokrates, and Aristophanes — but 
he excludes it almost entirely from his system, as being 
superseded by the constant public discipline of the Guar- 
dians. 

It is to be remembered that these propositions of Plato 
Profesaionai reference, not to an entire and miscellaneous 

community, but to a select body called the Guardians, 
required to possess the bodily and mental attributes 
of soldiers, policemen, and superintendants. The 
standard of comparison in modem times, for the 
Lykurgean, Xenophontic, or Platonic training, is to 
be sought in the stringent discipline of professional soldiers : 
not in the general liberty, subject only to definite restrictions, 
enjoyed by non-military persons. In regard to soldiers, the 
Platonic principle is now usually admitted — that it is not 
sufficient to enact articles of war, defining what a soldier 
ought to do, and threatening him with punishment in case 
of infraction — but that, besides this, it is indispensable to 
exact from him a continued routine of positive performances, 
under constant professional supervision. Without this pre- 
paration, few now expect that soldiers should behave effec- 
tively when the moment of action arrives. This is the 
doctrine applied by Plato and Xenophon to the whole life 
of the citizen. 

Music and Gymnastic are regarded by Plato mainly as 
Music and upon and influence the emotional character 

of his citizens. Each of them is the antithesis, and 
at the same time the supplement, to the other, 
music. Gymnastic tends to develope exclusively the cou- 


rageous and energetic emotions : — anger and the feeling of 
power — but no others. Whereas music (understood in the 
Platonic sense) has a far more multifarious and varied agency : 
it may develope either tho8e,or thegentle and tender emotions, 
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according t<^circuin8tance8.y In the hands of Tyrtaeus and 
-ZEschylus, it generates vehement and fearless combatants : in 
the hands of Euripides and other pathetic poets, it produces 
tender, amatory, eflfeminate natures, ingenious in talk but 
impotent for action.* 

In the age of Plato, Homer and other poets were extolled as 
the teachers of mankind, and as themselves possessing Great infiu- 
universal knowledge. They enjoyed a religious re- poets and 
spect, being supposed to speak under divine inspira- on education, 
tion, and to be the privileged reporters or diviners of a for- 
gotten past.'^ They furnished the most interesting portion of 
that floating mass of traditional narrative respecting Gods, 
Heroes, and ancestors, which found easy credence both as 
matter of religion and as matter of history : being in full har- 
mony with the emotional preconceptions, and uncritical 
curiosity, of the hearers. They furnished likewise exhortation 
and reproof, rules and maxims, so expressed as to live in the 
memory — impressive utterance for all the strong feelings of 
the human bosom. Poetry was for a long time the only form 
of literature. It was not until the fifth century B.c. that prose 
compositions either began to be multiplied, or were carried to 
such perfection as to possess a charm of their owm calculated to 
rival the poets, who had long enjoyed a monopoly as purveyors 


y Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 B-C. 
If we examine Plato’s tripartite classi- 
fication of the varieties of soul or mind, 
as it is g^ven both in the Republic and 
in the Timsaus (i. Reason, in the 
cranium. 2. Energy, du/xAr, in the 
thoracic region. 3. Appetite, in the 
abdominal regpon)— wo shall see that 
it assigns no place to the gentle, the 
tender, or the msthetical emotions. 
These cannot be properly ranked either 
with energy (Bufxbs) or with appetite 
“ . ‘ Plato can find no root for 
them except in reason or knowledge, 
from which be presents them as being 
collateral derivatives — a singular 
origin. He illustrates his opinion by 
the equally singular analogy of the 
oog, who lb gentle towards persons 
whom ho knotcBj fierce towards those 
whom he does not knotc; so that 
is the product of ktwwle^te. 
See the argument between .®s- 

VOL. in. 


chyliis and Euripides in the Ranss of 
Aristophanes, 1043-1061-1068. 

•• Aristophan. Ranso, 1053. Mb- 
chylus is made to say : — 

AAA* iiiroKpvirrfiy xph iroyrjphy r6y 
y€ ToiriT^y^ 

Kol pi^ 7raptiy€iy firjSi diSd<rK€iy* rots 
pity ydp ircuSi 
iarl ^i^daKoKos 8<rrtt 

xdyv ( 

Compare the words of Plato which 
concluae the Ranss, 1497. 

Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 D. 

Tiyofy oKovopity Sri dtroi (Homer and 
the poets) irdaas f 

Kcd Koxicu^, ical rd yt Octo, &c , : also 
Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-81 1 ; Ion, pp. 
536 A, 541 B : Aenoph. Memor. iv. 
2, 10; and Sympos. ixi. 6, where we 
learn that Niaeratus ooula repeat by 
heart the whole Iliad and Odyssey. 
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for aesthetical sentiment and fancy. Ehetors, Sophists, Philo- 
sophers, then became their competitors ; opening new veins of 
intellectual activity,^ and sharing, to a certain extent, the 
psBdagogic influence of the poets — yet never displacing them 
from their traditional function of teachers, narrators, and 
guides to the intelligence, as well as improving ministers to 
the sentiments, emotions, and imagination, of youth. Indeed, 
rnsmy Sophists and Ehetors presented themselves not as super- 
seding,® butasexpounding and illustrating, the poets. Sokrates 
also did this occasionally, though not upon system.*^ 

It is this educational practice — common to a certain extent 
among Greeks, but more developed at Athens than elsewhere® 

** Plato, Legg. vli. p. 8io. 8Xous j 909. Also Plutarch, De Audieudis 
•Koofrks iKfMwBdvopTas, &c, i Poetis, p. 31 F, about the many diverse 

^ ® It was to gain this facility that interpretations of Homer ; especially 
Kritias and Alkibiades, as Xenophon ' those by Chrysippus and Kleanthes. 
tells us, frequented the society of ' The last hif of the eighth Book of 
Sokrates, who (as Xenophon also tells Aristotle’s Politiwi, contains remark- 
us) ‘‘handled persons conversing with able reflections on the educational ef- 
him just as he pleased” (Memor. i. 2, ’ foots of music, showing the refined dis- 
14-18). ti notions which philosophical men of 

A speaker in one of the Orations of that day drew respecting the varieties 
Lysias (Orat. viii. KaKo\o7i&jK, s, 12) of melody and rhythm. Aristotle ad- 
considers this power of arguing a dis- ' verts to music as an agency not merely 
puted case as one of the manifestations ! for iro:5fta but also for fcdOaptrif (viii. 
rov <f>i\o(ro<p€tp — Kal iyu 7. I34*» 3^) I to which last Plato 

<pi\o(T oipovvr as avrovs vepi tov ! does not advert. Aristotle also notices 
^pdy/jLaros ayriXtyeiv rhv , various animadversions by musical 

Tioy \6yov' oi h" kpa oh k ayrtXtyoy ciiiic^ upon some of the dicta on 
aXA’ ayr€Trparroy. ! musicul subjects in the Platonic Re- 

Compare the curious oration of i public j (koXws 4 rmifiw(ri Kai touto 
D emosthenes against l.*akritu8, where j 2ci?#tp<£T€i rwv -nepl r^y /xoo(rtKd}y riyesj 
the speaker imputes to Lakritus this ; 1342, b, 23)— j>erhap8 Aristoxenus: 
abuse of argumentative power, as hav- j also 1 342, a. 32. That the established 
ing been purchased by him at a large ! character and habits of music could 
price from the teaching of Isokrates | not l>e changed without leading to a 
the Sophist, pp. 928-937^38. ; revolution, ethical and pfditical, in the 

** Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 57-60. ! minds of the citizens is a principle 

e The language of Plato is remark- j aflirmed by Plato, not as his own, but 
able on this point. Republic, ii. p. j as having l>een laid down previously 
376 E. Tis ohy rj jraiSfia; ^ i Damon the celebrated musical in- 

ri>y €vpf 7 y rrjs vvh to u | structor (Repub. iii. p. 424 0). 

TToWov xp8vov ^hpt)fxivf}s; } The following passage about Luthcr 
TTov 71 p.€y iirl (Twfxouri yupyouTTtK^y i is remarkable : — 

7 ) 5* M \f/uxv p’Ouo’ifcdj — and a striking ! “ Aprbs avoir essays? de la th^logie, 

passage in the Kriton (p. 50 D), where | Luther fut ddeid^ par les conseils de 
education in /j.ovaiK^ and yuptyaaruc^ | sesamis, a embrasserl’dtude du droit; 
is represented as a positive duty on : queconduisiatalorsauxpostes les plus 
tfie part of fathers towards their sons. | lucratifs de I’fitat etde I’lSglise. Mais 
Alwut the multifarious and indefinite ii semble pas s’y dtro jamais livrd 
province of the Muses, comprehending avec gout. II aimait Men mieux la 
^1 weuMa and \ 6 yos^ see Plutarch, j hdlclitterature, etsurtoutlarausiquo. 
Sympos. Problem, ix. 14, 2-3, p. 908- 1 C’etait son art de predilection. 11 la 
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— which Plato has in his mind, when he draws up the out- 
line of a musical education for his useful Guar- 
dians. He does not intend it as a scheme for foster- 
ing the highest intellectual powers, or for exalting 
men into philosophers — which he reserves as an education, 
ulterior improvement, to be communicated at a later period 
of life, and only to a chosen few — the large majority being 
supposed incapable of appropriating it. His musical train- 
ing (co-operating with the gymnastical) is intended to form 
the character of the general body of Guardians : to implant 
in them from early childhood a peculiar vein of sentiments, 
habits, emotions and emotional beliefs, ethical esteem and 
disesteem, love and hatred, &c., to inspire them (in his own 
phrase) with love of the beautiful or honourable. 

It is in this spirit that he deals with the traditional, popular, 
almost consecrated, poetical literature which pre- He declares 
vailed around him. He undertakes to revise and 
recast the whole of it. Repudiating avowedly the 
purpose of the authors, he sets up a different point 
of view by which they are to be judged. The con- 
test of principle, into which he now enters, subsisted (he teUs 
us) long before his time : a standing discord between the 
philosophers and the poets.^ The poet is an artist®^ whose 
aim is to give immediate pleasure and satisfaction : appealing 
to msthetical sentiment, feeding imagination and belief, and 
finding embodiment for emotions, religious or patriotic, which 
he shares with his hearem : the philosopher is a critic, who 
lays down authoritatively deeper and more distant ends which 
he considers that poetry ought to serve, judging the poets 
according as they promote, neglect, or frustrate those ends. 
Plato declares the end which he requires poetry to serve in 

cultiva toute sa vie et reDseigpQa k ses 
enfans. II n’ h^site pas k d^larer que 
la mufiique lui semble lo premier des 
arts, apr^ la tb^logie. La musique 
(dit il) eat Tart des proph^tes : o’est 
le seuf qui, comme la theologie, puisse 
calmer les troubles de Tame et mettre 
le diable en fuite. II touchait du luth, 
jouait de la flttte.*' {Michelet^ Memoires 
de Luther, Merits par lui-m^me, pp. 4-5, 

n2 


x-ans, 

^ Plato, Kepubl. x. p. 607 B. 
fxiy rts iitxxpopk rc k 

riKfi, & 0 . 

t Plato, Bepubl. x. p. (>07 A-C. 
rifif ri^v<rfA(yriy MoOcrcu ' — vpbs 
iroiiTTiir)) Ko) &o. 

Compare also Leges ii. p. 655 D seq., 
about i 
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the training of his Guardians. It must contribute to form the 
ethical character which he approves : in so far as it thus con- 
tributes, he will tolerate it, but no farther. The charm and 
interest especially, belonging to beautiful poems, is not only 
no reason for admitting them, but is rather a reason (in his 
view) for excluding them.^ The more beautiful a poem is, the 
more effectively does it awaken, stimulate, and amplify, the 
emotional forces of the mind : the stronger is its efficacy in 
giving empire to pleasure and pain, and in resisting or over- 
powering the rightful authority of Season. It thus directly 
contravenes the purpose of the Platonic education — the for- 
mation of characters wherein Reason shall effectively controul 
all the emotions and desires.^ Hence he excludes all the 
varieties of imitative poetry : — that is, narrative, descriptive, 
or dramatic poetry. He admits only hymns to the Gods and 
panegyrics upon good citizens : — probably also didactic, 
gnomic, or hortative, poetry of approved tone. Imihitive 
poetry is declared objectionable farther, not only as it exagge- 
rates the emotions, but on another ground — that it fills the 


It is interesting to read in the first 
book of Strabo (pp. 15-19-25-27, &c.) 
the controversy which he carries on 
with Eratosthenes, as to the function 
of poets generally, and as to the pur- 
pose of Homer in particular. Eratos- 
thenes considered Homer, and the 
other poets also, as having composed 
verses to please and interest, not to 
teach — X*^P**'» J< 5 a<r- 

KoXias. Strabo (following the astro- 
nomer Hipparchus) controverts this 
opinion ; affirming that poets had l^n 
the earliest philosophers and teachers 
of mankind, and tbatthey must always 
continue to be the teachers of the 
multitude, who were unable to profit 
by history and philosophy. Strabo has 
the strongest admiration for Homer, 
not merely as a poet but as a moralis- 
ing teacher. While Plato banishes 
Homer from his commonwealth, on the 
ground of pernicious ethical influence, 
Strabo claims for Homer the very 
opposite merit, and extols him as the 
of all popular teachers — ^ di 
Jhif4M(pf\fffrfpa Kal Btarpa 

s— vphs rh iroiScu- 
§Viot kvaj^ipw rovs 


■KOiTfr^Sf ^<pp6yrt(r€ iroAv pLtpos ' 

(Btrabo, i. p. 20). The contradiction 
between PlaU) and Strabo is remark- 
able. Compare the beginning of 
Horace’s Epistle, i. 2. In the time 
of Strabo (more than three centuries 
after l*lah>’8 death) there existctl an 
abundant prose literature on mutters 
of erudition, history, science, philo- 
sophy. The work of instruction was 
thus taken out of the poet’s hands ; 
yet Strabo cannot l)ear to admit this. 
In the age of Plato the prose literature 
was comparatively small. Alexandria 
and its school did not exist : the poets 
covered a far larger f»ortion of the 
entire ground of instruction. 
j As a striking illustration of the con- 
‘ tinned and unauestioning faith in the 
ancient legends, we may cite Galen : 

‘ who, in a medical argument against 
j Erasistratus, cites the cure of the 
! daughters of Proetus by Melampus 
I as an incontestable authentic fact in 
medical evidence ; putting to shame 
j Erasistratus, who had not attended to 
it in his reasoning (Galen, De Atrk 
Bile, T. V. p. 132, Kuhn). 

* Plato, Kepublic, x. pp. 606-607, 
iii. p. 387 B. 
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mind with false and unreal representations ; being composed 
by men who have no real knowledge of their subject, though 
they pretend to a sort of fallacious omniscience, and talk 
boldly about every thing.*^ 

Even hymns to the Gods, however, may be composed in 
many different strains, according to the conception 
which the poet entertains of their character and at- 
tributes. The Homeric Hymns which we now pos- 
sess could not be acceptable to Plato. While denouncing 
much of the current theological poetry, he assumes a cen- 
sorial authority, in his joint character of Lykurgus and 
Sokrates,^ to dictate what sort of poetical compositions shall 
be tolerated among his Guardians. He pronounces many of 
the tales in Homer and Hesiod to be not merely fictions, but 
mischievous fictions : not fit to be circulated, even if they had 
been true. 

Plato admits fiction, indeed, along with truth as an instru- 
ment for forming the character. Nay, he draws 
little distinction between the two, as regards par- ofeSio?^ 

. , . , . 1-11 little dtetinc- 

ticular narratives. Hut the point upon which he tiou between 

, Action and 

specially insists, is, that all the narratives in cir- truth, uis 

* ITT ceoBures 

dilation, true or false, respecting Gods and Heroes, «pon Homer 

1 ^ 1 ^ T • and the tra- 

shall ascribe to them none but qualities ethically gedians. 
estimable and venerable. He condemns Homer and Hesiod as 
having misrepresented the Gods and Heroes, and as having 
attributed to them acts inconsistent with their true character, 
like a painter painting a portrait unlike to the original.® He 
rejects in this maimer various tales told in these poems re- 
specting Zeus, Here, Hepheestus— the fraudulent rupture of 

^ Plato, Republic, x. pp. 59S-599. Plato’s fictions are indeed ethical, 
When Plato attacks the j^ts so intended to serve a psedago^c purpose; 
severely on the ground of their de- Homer’s fictions are msthetical, ad- 
parture from truth and reality, and i dressed to the fancy and emotions, 
their false representations of human . But it is not fair in Plato, the 
life — the poets might have retorted, , avowed champion of useful fiction, to 
that Plato departed no less from truth : censure the poets on the ground of 
and reality in many parts of his Be- < their departing from truth, 
public, and especially in bis panegyric , * Plutarch, Sympos. Qumst. viii. 2, 

upon Justice; not to mention the j 2, p. 719. 

various mythes which we read in Re- j 'O nxdrwK, 8^ ry SwjrpJrci ^ 
public, Phmdon, Phndms, Politikuf, * AvKowyow do'ofjuyvvst &c, 

1 “ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 377 E. 
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the treaty between the Greeks and Trojans by Pandarus, at 
the instigation of Zeus and Athene — the final battle of the 
Gods, in the Iliad® — the transformations of Proteus and 
Thetis, and the general declaration in the Odyssey that the 
Gods under the likeness of various strangers visit human 
cities as inspectors of good and bad behaviour ® — the dream 
sent by Zeus to deceive Agamemnon (in the second book of 
the Iliad) and the charge made by Thetis in iEschylus against 
Apollo, of having deceived her and killed her son Achilles ^ — 
the violent amorous impulse of Zeus, in the fourteenth book 
of the Iliad — the immoderate laughter among the Gods, when 
they saw the lame Hephaestus busying himself in the service 
of the banquet. Plato will not permit the realm of Hades 
to be described as odious and full of terrors, because the 
Guardians will thereby learn to fear death.*’ Nor will he 
tolerate the Homeric pictures of heroes or semi-divine persons, 
like Priam or Achilles, plunged into violent sorrow for the 
death of friends and relatives: — since a thoroughly right- 
minded man, while he regards death as no serious evil to the 
deceased, is at the same time most self-sufficing in character, 
and least in need of extraneous sympathy.’’ 


" Plato, Repub. ii. pp. 378 - 379 * 
Plutarch observes about (Jhrysippus— 
iwuc\‘fi<rfis koI 
tpiKayBp^ovs iypta f/ryo #col 

fiap&apa #cal TaXaruch vpocrri&rjaty (De 
Stoicorum Repumant. c. 32, p. 1049 B ) . 

0 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 380 B. Plato 
in the beginning of his Sophists treats 
this doctrine of the appearances of the 
Gods with greater respect Lucretius 
argues that the Gods, being in a state 
of perfect happiness and exempt from 
aU want, cannot change; Lucret.v. 170, 
comj^r^ with Plato, Rep. ii. p. 381 B. 

P Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 380-381*383. 

■ Plato, Republ. iii. p. 38b C. 

Tyrius (Biss. xxiv. c. 5) | 
remarks, that upon the principles here | 
laid down by Plato, much of what 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues 
respecting the erotic vehemence and 
entnnsiasm of Sokrates ought to be 
excluded from education. 

Plato, Republic, iii p. 387 D. 6 
W'p iwitiKfty ohrtp Kal 
icrrif rh rfBvdvai oh Stiyhv 


1 y^Tfhcftrcu — Ov*c Apa vr^p yt 
\ i>s Z€iv6v ri TrfwoydSros 68t>poir* 
i *AAAa fi^y — 6 rotovros fidhurra e 
j ahr^ ahrdpKVS irphs rh e3 Cv*' 
i <p€p6yr<as rwu &Wwy^ fjKi<rra ir4pov 
I irpoch*7rau — *^HKt<Tr* 6.pa avry itivhv 
! (rT€pT)drivai vUos^ % h,^4\<pov^ ^ XPV” 
fidrw, ly &AAou rov rwy ro\.oim»v^ &C. 

The doctrine of Epikurus, as laid 
! down by Lucretius (iii. 844-920), coin- 
' cides here with that of Plato 

Tu qnidem ut e» letlio jiopltu/i, «ic erl« apvi 
Quod Buperest, cunctiB privatus’ doloribua 

ipgiis; 

At noB borriflco cinefactum t« prop4 hunto 
Iniiatiabiliter deflebimna, teternuin(iu<> 

Nulla dies nobis mcerorem pectore demct. 
Illud ab hoc igitur quacrendum est, quid sit 
amaii 

Tantopcre, ad aomnum si res rcdit atque 
quietem 

Cur quisquam ajtemo poselt tabcscere luctu ? 

Plato insists, not less strenuously 
than Lucretius, upon preserving the 
minds of his Guardians from the 
fVightful pictures of Hades, which 
terrify all hearers — <pplmtv iroiu 
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These and other condemnations are passed by Plato upon 
the current histories respecting Gods, and respecting 
heroes the sons or immediate descendants of Gods. 

He entirely forbids such histories, as suggesting bad 
examples to his Guardians. He prohibits all poetical 
composition, except under his own censorial super- ^ I 
vision. He lays down, as a general doctrine, that 
the Gods are good; and he will tolerate no narrative 
which is not in full harmony with this predetermined 
type. Without giving any specimens of approved narra- 
tives — which he declares to be the business not of the 
lawgiver, but of the poet — he insists only that all poets shall 
conform in their compositions to his general standard of 
orthodoxy.® 

Applying such a principle of criticism, Plato had little 
difficulty in finding portions of the current mythology offen- 
sive to his ideal type of goodness. Indeed he might have 
found many others, yet more offensive to it than some of 
those which he has selected.^ But the extent t)f his variance 
with the current views reveals itself still more emphatically, 
when he says that the Gods are not to be represented as the 
cause of evil things to us, but only of good things. Most 
persons (he says) consider the Gods as causes of all things, 
evil as well as good : but this is untrue : the Gods dispense 
only the good things, not the evil ; and the good things are 
few in number compared with the evil. Plato therefore 

oT 6 y T€ wdyras rovs aKovovras^ iii. j already forewarned tliat ho would 
p. 387 : — ! never return thither, consequently the 

“metus llle foraa priPcepB Achf runtis agendus 1 vow to Spercheius was void, and th© 
Fundltus, humanam qui turbat ab imo” | execution of it impracticable. 

Oil. 3S). j Plato does not disbelieve the legend 

* Compare also Plato de Lcgg. x. p. : of Hippolytus ; the cruel death of an 
886 C, xii. p. 941 B. I innocent youth, brought on by the 

‘ As one example, Plato cites the ! Gods in consequence of the curse of 
story in the Iliad, that Achilles cut off j his father Theseus (Legg.xi.p.93i B). 
his hair as an offering to the deceased ' Plato, Republ. ii p. 379 D. Ou5’ 

Patroklus, after his hair had been b dths, ayaBhs^ irdvrup 

con^rated by vow to the river Sper- cfij ofrios, ol iroAXol K^yovaiy, i 
cheius (Rep. iii. p. 391). If we look ‘ )v rots bpdp<tnrois aXriosy iroA- 

at the Iliad f xxiii. 1 50), we find that -olTioj • iroA^ ybp i K dr 

the vow to the Spercheius had been rup KUKav vfxly. Kol rwp 

originally made by Peleus, condition- 
ally upon the return of Achilles to his 
native land. Now Achilles had been ofria, < 
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requires the poet to ascribe all good things to the Gods and 
to no one else ; but to find other causes, apart from the Gods, 
for sufferings and evils. But if the poet chooses to describe 
sufferings as inflicted by the Grods, he must at the same time 
represent these sufferings as a healing penalty or real benefit 
to the sufferers.* 

The principle involved in these criticisms of Plato deserves 
notice, in more than one point of view. 

That which he proposes for his commonwealth is hardly 
of less than a new religious creed, retaining merely 

I old names of the Gods and old ceremonies. He 

i- intends it to consist of a body of premeditated fic- 

diUoDs. Fic- . . . - , ^ 1 1 • • 

tionsindis- titious stoiies, prepared by poets under his inspec- 

pensableto . _ i tt i ^ 

the Platonic tion and controul. He does not set up any pretence 

Common- . . . * 

wealth. of historical truth for these stories, when first pro- 
mulgated: he claims no traditionary evidence, no divine 
inspiration, such as were associated more or less with the 
received legends, in the minds both of those who recited and 
of those who heard them. He rejects these legends, because 
they are inconsistent with his belief and sentiment as to the 
character of the Gods. Such rejection we can understand : — 
but he goes a step farther,and directs the coinage of a new body 
of legends, w hich have no other title to credence, except that 
they are to be in harmony with his belief about the general 
character of the Gods, and that they will produce a salutary 
ethical effect upon the minds of his Guardians. They are 
deliberate fictions, the difference between fact and fiction 
being altogether neglected: they are pious frauds, constructed 
upon an authoritative type, and intended for an orthodox 
purpose. The exclusive monopoly of coining and circulating 

* Plato, Bep. ii. p. 380 B. Plutarch to the chief. If (gays he) we defend 
Coneolatad Apollonium(io7 c. 1 15E), ; the city successfully, our success wiU 
citation from Pindar— vap* j be ascribed to the Gods ; if, on the 

I ffivtvo haiovrai ^porois \ contrary, we fail, Eteokles alone will 

be the person blamed for it by all the 
(sc. fiSyts koI citizens: — 

E* y^p *2 irpd^atfifpt air 

t piif y^potro, avfi^pii 

In tne Se]^. cont. Thebas of ASs- *** - / a ix 6 pos 

chylus, Etec^les oomplains of this 
doctrine as a hardship and unfairness y, 4). 
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fictions is a privilege which Plato exacts for himself as founder, 
and for the Eulers, after his commonwealth is founded.^ All 
the narrative matter circulating in his community is to be 
prepared with reference to his views, and stamped at his mint. 
He considers it not merely a privilege, but a duty of the 
Eulers, to provide and circulate fictions for the benefit of the 
community, like physicians administering wholesome medi- 
cines.* This is a part of the machinery essential to his pur- 
pose. He remarks that it had already been often worked 
successfully by others, for the establishment of cities present 
or past. There had been no recent example of it, indeed, 
nor will he guarantee the practicability of it among his own 
contemporaries. Yet, unless certain fundamental fictions can 
be accredited among his citizens, the scheme of his common- 
wealth must fail. They must be made to believe that they 
are all earthborn and all brethren ; that the earth which they 
inhabit is also their mother : but that there is this difference 
among them — the Eulers have gold mingled with their consti- 
tution, the other Guardians have silver, the remaining citi- 
zens have brass or iron. This bold fiction must be planted as 
a fundamental dogma, as an article of unquestioned faith, in 
the minds of all the citzens, in order that they may be ani- 
mated with the proper sentiments of reverence towards the 
local soil as their common mother — of universal mutual affec- 
tion among themselves as brothere — and of deference, on the 
part of the iron and brazen variety, towards the gold and 

y Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B ; com- ; akrjBiias (roxppoyl^fcrSai (Philo, Queest. 
pare ii. p. 382 C. i in Gcncsin ap. Dahne, p. 50). Com- 

Dahne (Darstellung der Jiidisch- | pare also Philo, on the #cal 
Alexandrin. Religions Philosophic, i. j 6iW7iyoplaSy Dahne, pp. O0-68. 

PP- 48-50) sets forth the motives which Herakleitus (Allegorise Homoricse 
determined the new interpretations of i ed. Mehler, 1851) defends Homer 
the Pentateuch by the Alexandrine ' warmly against the censorial condem- 
Jews, from the translators of the ' nation of Plato, Herakleitus contends 
Beptuagint down to Philo. In the ; for an allegorical interpretation, and 
view of Philo there was a double mean- , admits that it is necessary to find one. 
ing : the literal meaning, for the vul- ' He inveighs against Plato in violent 
gar ; but also besides this, there was terms. 8^ jtol lUdrwi' 6 

an allegorical, the real and true mean- K6Ka^, &c. 

pg, discoverable only by sagacious Isokrates (Orat Panathen, s. 22-2S) 
judges. Mc^es (he said) gave the complains much of the obloquy which 
literal meaning, though not true, irphs he incurred, because some opponents 
r&y 8i8ao*KciXla>*. Mcw^ alleged that he depreciated the poets, 

vav#T«pflrav rotoDroi t( especially Homer and Hesiod. 

fl fA^ Z6yayrcu | * Plato, Repub. iii, pp. 389B,4I4 C. 
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silver. At least, such must be the established creed of all 
the other citizens except the few Rulers. It ought also to be 
imparted, if possible, to the Rulers themselves: but th^ 
might be more diflScult to persuade.^ 

Plato fully admits the extreme difficulty of procuring a 
introduction and establishment for this new 
article of faith, which nevertheless is indispensable 
to set his commonwealth afloat. But if it can be 
once established, there will be no difficulty at all in 
continuing and perpetuating it.'* Even as to the 
first commencement, difficulty is not to be con- 
founded with impossibility: for the attempt has 
already been made with success in many different places, 
though there happens to be no recent instance. 

We learn hence to appreciate the estimate which Plato 
formed of the ethical and religious faith, prevalent in the 
various societies around him. He regards as fictions the 
accredited stories respecting Gods and Heroes, which consti- 
tuted the matter of religious belief among his contempo- 
raries ; being familiarised to all through the works of poets, 
painters, and sculptors, as well as through votive offerings, 
such as the robe annually worked by the women of Athens 
for the Goddess xVthene. These fictions he supposes to have 
originally obtained credence either through the charm of 
poets And narrators, or through the deliberate coinage of an 
authoritative lawgiver; presupposing in the community a 
vague emotional belief in the Gods — invisible, quasi-human 
agents, of whom they knew nothing distinct— -and an entire 
ignorance of recorded history, past as well as present. Once 
received into the general belief, which is much more an act of 
emotion than of reason, such narratives retain their hold 


• Plato, Republic, iii. p. 414 C. ! ob ytyovhs ovS* olZa y9p6fitvoi/ &i/, 
T/f tty olv Tjfxlv yivoiro rwv j irttacu trux^vs rrtiBovs ; Coiupare 

rav 4 v Ztomi yiyvoyLtvtav, S)v ; De Legih. pp. 663-664. 

p, ytppat6p rt " Plato, Bepubl. iii. p. 415 D. 

ireuroi, fjtdKiffra flip koI ainohs top oZp rhp fivBop Uxots ttp 1 
robs fkpxoyras — ti Bi fi)/, rijp i 

Uoiop ri ; Kotph/Py ttp abr ol olr 0 r Ihrm fiipr* ttp ol 

^omKUc6p ri, irp6r€pop flip fiBrjl rointap vitis Koi ol Ircira o7 t* liAAo* 
IT oWax^v y €yo ph Sf &s ^Ktfftp ol j &v6pontoi ol Ztrropop, 
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both by positive teaching and by the self-operating transmis- 
sion of this emotional faith to each new member of the com- 
munity, as well as by the almost entire absence of criticism : 
especially in earlier days, when men were less intelligent but 
more virtuous than they are now (in Plato’s time) — when 
among their other virtues, that of unsuspecting faith stood con- 
spicuous, no one having yet become clever enough to suspect 
falsehood.® This is what Plato assumes as the natural mental 
condition of society, to which he adapts his improvements. 
He disapproves the received fictions, not because they are 
fictions, but because they tend to produce a mischievous 
ethical effect, from the acts which they ascribe to the G-ods 
and Heroes. These acts were such, that many of them (he 
says) even if they had been true, ought never to be promul- 
gated. Plato does not pretend to substitute truth in place of 
fiction ; but to furnish a better class of fictions in place of a 
worse.^ The religion of the Commonwealth, in his view, is to 
furnish fictions and sanctions to assist the moral and political 
views of the lawgiver, whose duty it is to employ religion for 
this purpose.® 

We read in a poetical fragment of Kritias (the contem- 

Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679 C-E. blaming Thncydides for the choice of 
AyaBol /uh 5 ^ raOrd re ^(rtw Kal his subject, goes 80 far as to say “that 
Bid r^v \eyofi4y7iy eu^iBeiav' h yap the Peloponnesian war, a period of 
ijKovov Ka\d /cal alffxpd^ ev^kdeis Byres ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 
j^yovvro dXrjOearara XeyecOai /col itrel- have been left in oblivion, and never 
Boyro' if/evdos ydp irtroyoeiy ovBels ffirc* to have passed into history’* (Dion. 
craro (70<^iav, SiCir^ep ravvv^ H. ad Cn. Pomp, de Prsec. Histor. 
oAA^ frep\ BeStv re Kod dyBpeB-iruy rd Judic. p. 708, Reisk.) 

Keyd/xeya d\r}&7j yofxl^oyres B^cay Kara ^ note at the beginning ot 

ravra — ru>y yvy drexvdrepoi /x^y nai ^hap. 38 of my ‘ History of Greece. 

^i—evvSdcrrepoi B 4 Kal ay- « Sext. Empiric, adv. Mathematicos, 
/col dfxa (rc<bpoy4<rrepoi Kod ^.54»p.5$2- Compare Polybius, visb; 

Dionys. Hal. u. 13; Strabo, 1. p. 19. 

** Plato, Legg. ii p. 603 E These three, like Plato, consider Uie 

This carelessness about historical matters of religious belief to be fictions 
matter of fact, as such —is not un- prescribed by the lawgiver for the pm^ 
common with ancient moralists and S pese of governing those minds which 
rhetoricians. Both of them were apt ® character to listen to 

to treat history not as a series of true truth and reason. Strabo states, more 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws el e^ly than the other two, the em- 
of human nature and society, and pldyment of by the lawgiver for 
enlarging our knowledge of them for purposes ofeducation and government; 
future inference — but as if it were a extends this doctrine to ra/ra Beo- 
branch of fiction, to ^ handled so as 
to please our taste or improve our (P- * 9 )* 
morality. Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 
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porary of Plato, though somewhat older) an opinion advanced 
Views enter- — that even the belief in the existence of the Gods 
sprang originally from the deliberate promulgation 
the'rSi^ous of lawffivers, for useful purposes. The opinion of 
generally be- Plato IS not exactly the same, but it is very ana- 
ori^nated lofiTOUs : for he holds that all which the commu- 
givers, for nity bcHeve, respecting the attributes and acts of 
poses. the Gods, must consist of fictions, and that accord- 
ingly it is essential for the lawgiver to determine what the 
accredited fictions in his o\^ti community shall be : he must 
therefore cause to be invented and circulated such as conduce 
to the ethical and political results which he himself approves. 
Private citizens are forbidden to tell falsehood ; but the law- 
giver is to administer falsehood, on suitable occasions, as a 
wholesome medicine.^ 

Plato lays down his own individual preconception respect- 
ing the characters of the Gods, as orthodoxy for his Republic: 
directing that the poets shall provide new narratives conform- 
able to that type. What is more, he establishes a peremptory 
censorship to prevent the circulation of any narratives dissent- 
ing from it. As to truth or falsehood, all that he himself 
claims is that his general preconception of the character of 
the Gods is true, and worthy of their dignity ; while those 
entertained by his contemporaries are false ; the particular 
narratives are alike fictitious in both cases. Fictitious as 
they are, however, Plato has fair reason for his confident 
assertion, that if they could once be imprinted on the minds 
of his citizens, as portions of an established creed, they would 
maintain themselves for a long time in unimpaired force and 
credit. He guards them by the artificial protection of a cen- 
sorship, stricter than any real Grecian city exhibited : over and 
above the self-supporting efficacy, usually sufficient without 
farther aid, which inheres in every established religious creed. 


Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B. iv 
CJoiDpare De Legg. ii. 

p. 663 D. 

Easebitui enumerates this as one of 
the points of conformity between Plato 
and the Biebrew records; in which, 
Eusebius says, you may find number- 


less similar fictions (jiitota roiovraX 
such as the statements of God being 
iealouB or angry or affected by other 
human passions, which are fictions 
recounted for the benefit of those who 
require such treatment (Euseb. Pro- 
par. Evan. xii. 31). 
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The points upon which Plato here chiefly takes issue with 
his countrymen, are — the general character of the Main points 
Gods — and the extent to which the Gods deter- 
mine the lot of human beings. He distinctly repu- SJuntrl^eu, 
diates as untrue, that which he declares to be the reUi^JSsdic- 
generally received faith : though in other parts of 
his writings, we find him eulogising the merit of uninquiring 
faith — of that age of honest simplicity when every one 
believed what was told him from his childhood, and when no 
man was yet clever enough to suspect falsehood.® 

The discord on this important point between Plato and the 
religious faith of his countrymen, deserves notice theology of 
the rather, because the doctrines in the Kepublic 
are all put into the mouth of 8okrates, and are even kiTru^-fTeV- 
criticised by Aristotle under the name of Sokrates.^* 

Most people, and among them the historical So- 
krates, believed in the universal agency of the Gods.‘ mii^ of that 
No — (affirms Plato) the Gods are good beings, whose 
nature is inconsistent with the production of evil : we must 
therefore divide the course of events into two portions, refer- 
ring the good only to the Gods and the evil to other causes. 
Moreover — since the evil in the world is not merely consider- 
able, but so considerable as greatly to preponderate over good, 
we must pronounce that most things are produced by these 
other causes (not farther particularised by Plato) and com- 
paratively few things by the Gods. Now Epikurus (and some 
contemporaries^ of Plato even before Epikurus) adopted these 

» Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679 ; compare j expressly name the poets. Julian in 
X. p. 887 C, xi. p. 913 C. : his remark on the passage (Orat. vii. 

again in tne Timaeus (p. 40 E), i p. 237) understands the poets to be 
he accepts the received genealogy of j meant, and their credibility to be up- 
the Gods, upon the authority of the j held, by Plato — koI roiavra crepa iy 
sons and early descendants of the y^p 

Gods. These sons must have kuown , Stra vir 4 p 

their own fathers ; we ought therefore if>aa\v ol xovurai. See 

** to follow the law and believe them ” Lindau’s note on this passage in his 
i^xop.(yov5 Ty y 6 fx(p xtartxniov) though edition of the Timseus, p. 62. 
they spoke without either probable or Aristotel. Politic, u. i, Ac, Corn- 
demonstrative proof {Mvarov o^y 0€wy pare the second of the Platonic 

Epistles, p. 314. 

J * Zfbs wayc^TtoSf trovepy^ras, Ac. 

That which Plato here enjoins to j .^schyl. Agamem. 1453. Xenophon, 
be believed is the genealogy of Hesiod j Memorab. i. i, 8 - 9 . 
and other poets, though he does not ' ^ Plato, T^gg. x. pp. 899 D, 888 C. 
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same premisses as to the preponderance of evil — but drew 
a different inference. They inferred that the Gods did not 
interfere at all in the management of the universe. Epikurus 
conceived the Gods as immortal beings living in eternal tran- 
quillity and happiness; he thought it repugnant to their 
nature to exchange this state for any other — above all, to 
exchange it for the task of administering the universe, which 
would impose upon them endless vexation without any assign- 
able benefit. Lastly, the preponderant evil, visibly manifested 
in the universe, afforded to his mind a positive proof that it 
was not administered by them.* 

Comparing the two doctrines, we see that Plato, though 
he did not reject altogether, as Epikurus did, the agency of 
the Gods in the universe, — restricted it here nevertheless so 
as to suit the ethical exigencies of his own mind. He thus 
discarded so large a portion of it, as to place himself, or 
rather his spokesman Sokrates, in marked hostility with the 
received religious faith. If ]\Ieletus and Anytus lived to 
read the Platonic Republic (w^e may add, also the dialogue 
called Euthyphron), they would probably have felt increased 
persuasion that their indictment against Sokrates w^as well- 
grounded : since he stood proclaimed by the most eminent 
of his companions as an innovator in matters of religion, 
and as disbelieving a very large portion of what >vas com- 
monly received by pious Athenians. With many persons, it 


He intimates that there were no in- 
considerable number of persons who 
then held the doctrine, compare p. 
891 B. 

* Lucretius, B. N, ii. 180, v. 1O7- 
196, vi. 68 : — 

NequAquara nobis divinittis esse creatam 
Naturam rerum, qua tanta 'st praedita culpa — 

ii. 1092: — 

Nam—proh sancta Deftiri tronquilla pectora 
pace, 

Qu» placidum degiint ©vum, vitamque sere- 
nam — 

I Immensi summam, quls habere 

pruiuiidi 

Indu manu validas polls est moderanter ba> 

Xenoph. Memorab. i. i. 

t,o(/S fliv 7} 1 c 6KIS Ofohst 

ertpa 

Kal 


This was the form of the indictment 
j against Sokrates. The Republic of 
! Plato certainly shows ground for the 
' first part of it. Sokrates did not in- 
1 troduce new names and persons of 
j Gods, but he preached new views 
about their characters and agency, 
and (what probably would cause the 
greatest offence) he emphatically 
blames the received views. The Re- 
public of Plato here embodies what we 
read in the Platonist Maximus Tyrius 
, (ix. 8) as the counter-indictment of 
' Bokrates against the Athenian people 
— V :S,ooKp(irovs Kark 'K^vaitav 

i 6(ovSf oif 

krtpa 

Tous yiovs Stw 
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was considered ‘a species of sacrilege to disbelieve any nar- 
rative which had once been impressed upon them respecting 
the Gods or the divine agency : the later Pythagoreans laid 
it down as a canon, that this was never to be done.*^ 

Now the Gods, as here conceived by Plato conformably to 
his own ethical exigencies, are representatives of piatocon- 
abstract goodness, or of what he considers as such ® — Gods accord- 
but they are nothing else. They have no other exigencies of 

® • 1 1 /» 1 hisownmind 

human emotions : they are invoked lor the purposes -complete 

1 • M discord with 

of the schoolmaster and the lawgiver, to distribute those of the 

^ . , popular 

prizes, and inflict chastisements, on occasions which “»^d. 
Plato thinks suitable. But Gods with these restricted func- 
tions were hardly less at variance with the current religious 
belief than the contemplative, theorising, Gods of Aristotle — 
or the perfectly tranquil and happy Gods of Epikurus. The 
Gods of the popular faith were not thus specialised types, em- 
bodiments of one abstract, ethical, idea. They were concrete 
personalities, many-sided and many-coloured, endowed with 
great variety of dispositions and emotions : having sympathies 
and antipathies, preferences and dislikes, to persons, places, 
and objects; sensitive on the score of attention paid to 
themselves, and of offerings tendered by 'men, jealous of any 
person who appeared to make light of them, or to put himself 
upon a footing of independence or rivality : connected with 
particular men and cities by ties of family and residence.P 


“ Jambliohufl, Vit. Pythag. c. 138- 1 illustrated than in the Hippolytus of 
148. Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, p. I Euripides. Hippolytus, a youth prid- 
324, ed. Kiessling. See chapt, xxxvii. j ing himself on piety and stiU more 
of my ‘ History of Greece,’ p. 345, last ' upon inexorable continence (i 140 
edit. is not merely the constant wor- 

“ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 379. ! shipper of the goddess Artemis, but 

In the sixteenth chapter of my | also her companion ; she sits with 

‘ History of (xreeoe ’ (see p. 504 seq.) him, hunts with him ; he hears her 

I have given many remarks on the 1 voice and converses with her; he 

ancient Grecian legends, and on the j knows her presence by the divine 

varying views entertained in ancient j odour, though he does not see her 
times respecting them, considered j (crui^aKc, ffuyKvyayt, 1093* 1391 **87). 
chiefly in reference to the stiiudard of j But he disdains to address a respectful 
historical belief. I here regard them word to Aphrodite, or to yield in any 
more as matters of religious belief and way to her influence, though he con- 
emotion. tinually passes by her statue which 

P Nowhere is the relation between stands at his gates; he even speaks of 
men and the Gods, and the aU-oovering her in disparaging terms (13-101). 
variety of divine agency, in ancient Aphrodite becomes deeply indignant 
Grecian belief, more instructively 1 with him, not because he is devoted to 
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They corresponded with all the feelings of the believer ; with 
his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, his pride or his 
shame, his love or preference towards some persons or institu- 
tions, his hatred and contempt for others. They were some- 
times benevolent, sometimes displeased and impropitious, 
according to circumstances. They were indeed believed to 
interfere for the protection of what the believer accounted 
innocence or merit, and for the avenging of what he called 
wrong. But this was only one of many occasions on which 
they interfered. They dispensed alternately evil and good, 
out of the two casks mentioned m that Homeric versed 
which Plato so emphatically censures. Nay, it was as much 
a necessity of the believer’s imagination to impute marked 
and serious suffering to the envy or jealousy of the Gods, as 
good fortune and prosperity to their kindness. Such a turn 
of thought is not less visible in Herodotus, Xenophon, De- 
mosthenes, Lykurgus, &c., than in Homer and the other 
poets whom Plato rebukes. Moreover it is frequently ex- 
pressed or implied in the answers or admonitions delivered 
from oracles.’^ 

Artemis, but because he neglects and down with grief and remorse (1402): 
despises herself (20): for the Gods ; while Artemis, who appears at the end 
take offence when they are treated to console the dying Hippolytus and 
with disrespect, just as men do (0-94). ; reprove Theseus, laments that it was 
His faithful attendant laments this not in her power, according to the 
misguided self-sufficiency, and en- 1 established etiquette among the Gods, 
deavours in vain to reason his master ^ to interpose for the protection of Hip- 
out of it (see the curious dialogue < polytus against the anger of Aphrodite', 
87-120, also 445). Aphrodite' accord- out promises to avenge him by killing 
ingly resolves to punish Hip|)olytu8 ■ with her unerring arrows some marked 
for this neglect by inspiring Phaedra, 1 favourite of Aphrodite (1327-1421)* 
his step-mother, with an irresistible j “Non esse curao Diis securitatem 
passion for him : she foresees that this i nostrum, esse ultionem.”- Tacitus. 
wUl prove the destruction of Phaedra | Homer, Iliad xxiv. 525. 
as weU as of Hippolytus, but no such j ' The opinion is memorable, which 
consideration can be aUowed to Herodotus puts into the mouth of the 
countervail the necessity of punishing wisest and best man of his age — Solon, 
her enemies. She accordingly smites ’n Kpourc, fit t 6 Otwy rrau 

Phaedra with love-sickness, which, | ^hy tf^BoytpSy rt koI rapax^StSy t 

since Phaedra will not reveal the cause, } ras fit ru>y kyepumrituv irpa* 

the chorus ascribes to the displeasure i TTcpl ; (Herod, i. 32). KreesuSTwas 
and visitation of some unknown j overtaken by a terrible divine judg- 
divinity, Pan. Hekate, Kybcdd, &c. ment because he thought himself the 
(142-238). The course of this beautiful happiest of men (i. 34). The Gods 
drama is well known : Aphrodite' strike at persons of high rank and 
proves herself a Goddess and some- position ; they do not suffer any one 
thing more (359) ; Phaedra and Hip- except themselves to indulge in self- 
polytus both perish; Theseus is struck exaltation (vii. 10). Herodotus ascrilH's 
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When therefore the Platonic Sokrates in this treatise 
affirms authoritatively,— and affirms without any 
proof — his restricted version of the agency of the AthenSin 
Gods, calling upon his countrymen to reject all that ol"* 
large portion of their religious belief, which rested rtugioSs 
upon the assumption of a wider agency, as being un- 
worthy of the real attributes of the Gods, — he would confirm, 
in the minds of ordinary Athenians, the charge of culpable 
innovation in religion, preferred against him by his accusers. 
To set up a priori a certain type (either Platonic or Epikurean) 
of what the Gods must be, different from what they were com- 
monly believed to be, — and then to disallow as imworthy and 
incredible, all that was inconsistent with this type, including 
a full half of the narratives consecrated in the emotional 
belief of the public — all this could not but appear as “ impious 
rationalism,” on the part of “ the Sophist Sokrates.” * It 
would be not less repugnant to the feelings of ordinary 
Greeks, and would appear not more conclusive to their reason, 
than the arguments of rationalizing critics upon many nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament appear to orthodox readers of 
modern times — when these critics disallow as untrue many 
acts therein ascribed to God, on the groimd that such acts 
are unworthy of a just and good being. 

the like sentiment to another man Zeus Meilichius during the whole 
distinguished for prudence — Amasis course of the expedition and retreat, 
king of Egypt (iii. 40-44-125), Com- The next day Xenophon offered an 
pare Pausanias, ii, 33 and ^schyl. ' ample sacrifice to this God, and good 
Pers. 93, Supplices, 38S, Hermann, fortune c^me upon him immediately 
Herodotus and Pausanias proclaim afterwards ; he captured Asidates the 
the envy and jealousy of the Gods ! Persian, receiving a large ransom, 
more explicitly than other writers, with an ample booty, and thus en- 
About the usual disposition to regard ' riched himself (Xenoph. Anab, vii. 
the jealousy of the Gods as causing [ S, 4-23). Compare about Biwv (i> 66 yost 
misfortunes and suffering, see Thucyd. i Piudar. Pyth. x. 20-44; Demosthenes 
ii. 54, vii. 77 ; especially w’hen a man ! cent. Timokratem, p. 73S ; Nagels- 
by rash speech or act brings grave ! bach, Die Nach-HomerischeTheologie 
misfortune on himsel^he is supposed ’ der Griechen, pp. 330-355. 
to be under a misguiding influence by • .^schines cont Timarch. 
the Gods, expressed by Herodotus in Kpdrri rhv — 

the remarkable word 0€oj8Aa^^?s(Hero- Lucretius, i. 82. 
dot. i. 127»viii. 1 37 ? Xenoph. Hellen. ^ Illud in his rebus vercor, n€i fort^ rearls 

4> 3 I Soph. CEd. Kol. 370- I he 1 Impla te ratiouis inire elementa, vlamque 
^verty in which Xenophon found 1 Endogredi sceleris— 
himself when he quitted the Cyreian Plato, in Leges, v. 738 B, recognises 
army, is ascribed by himself, at the the danger of disturbing the estab- 
fluggestion of the prophet Eukleides, lished and accredited religious 
to his having omitted to saorifloe to as well as the rites and ceremonies. 

VOL, III. 
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Though thePlatonicSokrates, repudiating mostof the naiTa- 
Aristopbanee tivGS believcd respecting Gods and Heroes, as being 

connects the , jt o o 

mOT(Sit^" immoral and suggesting bad examples to the hearers, 
thtakere^’ construct a body of new fictions in place 

their wicked of them — vet, if we turn to the Clouds of Aristo- 

misinterpre* •' 

tations. phaues, we shall find that the old fashioned and un- 
philosophical Athenian took quite the opposite view. He 
connected immoral conduct wdth the new teaching, not with 
the old : he regarded the narratives respecting the Gods as 
realities of an unrecorded past, not as fictions for the purposes 
of the training-school : he did not imagine that the conduct of 
Zeus, in chaining up his father Kronus, was a proper model to 
be copied by himself or any other man : nay, he denounced * 
all such disposition to copy, and to seek excuse for human 
misconduct in the example of the Gods, as abuse and profana- 
tion introduced by the sophistry of the freethinkers.*^ In his 
eyes, the religious traditions were part and parcel of the estab- 
lished faith, customs and laws of the state ; and Sokrates, in 


^ Aristophan. Nubes, 35 S. Atw- 
rorarwu X'fjpwy lepev — 8S5, yvupas 
Kcuvas i^€vpi<rK(ay. 

1381.— 

w$ i]5v fcaivois irpdyp.ouriy Kat 

Kcu rwv KadfcrrwTtav voficov uvfp<ppopf7y 

SvyacBcu. 

(894. ’'AdiKOS Adyos .) — 

ITwy STjTtt 5tici7S oCtrrjs, S Z^hs 
ovK dTr6\wKfV f rhv Torip' avrov 
B-qcras ; ( A'ik' Adyos) roirrX Ka\ 59^ 

rh KOKOV pu)i X^Kdvrjy. 

1061. — 

ykp V dXovSf rd8' opn- 

axnhv, 

b8iv i}8iKr}Kas' us rhv At’ 

i<rri Kol 

yvvaiKiav, 

While Aristophanes introduces the 
freethinker as justifying unlawful acts 
by the example of Zeus, Plato (in the 
dialogue called Euthyphron) repre- 
sents Euthyphron as indicting his 
father for murder, and justifying him- 
self by the analogy of Zeus ; Euthy- 
phron being a very religious man, who 
believed all the divine matters com- 
monly received, and more besides (p. 6). 
This exhibits the opposition between 
the Platonic and the Aristophanic 
point of view. In the Eumenides of 


jEschylus (632,) these Goddesses re- 
proach ZeiiK with inconsistency, after 
chaining up his old father Kronus, 
in estimating sohighly the necessity of 
avenging Agamemnon’s death, as to 
authoristOrestes to kill Klytwmnestra. 

An extract from Butler’s Analogy, 
in reply to the objections offered i>y 
Deists against the Old Testament, will 
serve to illustrate the view which pious 
Athenians took of those ancient narra- 
tives which Plato censures. Butler 
I says: “ It is the province of Reason to 
jndgeof themorality of the Scriptures ; 
i.e. not whether it contains things dif- 
j ferent from what we should have ex- 
I)eetcd from a wise, just, and g(Kxl 
Being, but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory tf) Wisdom, Jus- 
tice, or Gcx)dneRs ; to what the light 
of nature teaches us alx)ut God. And 
I know of nothing of the sort objected 
against Scripture, unless in such objec- 
tions as are formed upon the supposi- 
tion that the constitution of nature is 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness : which most certainly it is 
not. Indeed there are some particular 
jirecepts in Scripture, given to parti- 
cular persons, requiring actions which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it 
not for such precepts. But it is easy 
to see that all these are of such a kind, 
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discrediting the traditions, set himself up as a thinker above 
the laws. As to this feature, the Aristophanic Sokrates in the 


as that the precept changes the whole 
nature of the case and of the action : 
and both constitutes and shows that 
not to be immoral which, prior to the 
recept, must have appeared and really 
een so ; which may well be, since none 
of these precepts are contrary to immu- 
table morality. If it were commanded 
to cultivate the principles, and act from 
the spirit, of treachery, ingratitude, or 
cruelty, the command would not alter 
the nature of the case or of the action, 
in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts, which re- 
quire only the doing an external action: 
mr instance, taking away the life or 
* property of any. For men have no right 
to either, but what arises solely from 
the gift of God : when this grant is re- 
voked, they cease to have any right to 
either: and when this revocation is 
made known, as surely it may be, it 
must cease to be unjust todei)rive them 
of either. And though a course of ex- 
ternal acts which, without command, 
would be immoral, miist make an im- 
moral habit— yet a few detached com- 
mands have no such natural tendency. 

“ I thought proper to say thus much 
of the fewScripture precepls requiring, 
not vicious actions, but actions which 
would have been vicious but for such 
precepts : because they are sometimes 
weakly urged as immoral, and great 
weight is laid uj)on objections drawn 
from them. But to me there seems no 
difficulty at all in these ]>rere])ts but 
what arises from their being oUences — j 
«.c., from their being liable to he j>er- 
verte<l, as indeed they are, to serve the 
most horrid purposes, by wicked, de , 
signing, men : and perhaps to mislead 
the weak and enthusiastic. And ob- 
jections from this heatl are not t)hjec- 
tions against Uevelation, but against 
the whole notion of Religion, as atrial, 
and against the wliole constitution of 
Nature.’^ (Butler’s Analogy, Part ii. 
ch. 3, p. 23(1.) 

I do not here proj>oso to examine 
the soundness of this argument (which 
has been acutely discussed in a good 
pamphlet by Miss Hennell — ‘ Essay 
on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s 
Analogy,’ p, 15, John Chapman, 1S59). 
It appeared satisfactory to an able rca- 
Boner like Butler: and believers at 
Athens would have found satisfaction 


in similar arguments, when the narra- 
tives in which they believed were pro- 
nounced by Sokrates mischievous and 
incredible, as imputing to the Gods un- 
worthy acts. For example —Zeus and 
Athene instigatePandarus to break the 
sworn truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans ; Zeus sends Oneirus, or the 
Dream-God, to deceive Agamemnon 
(Plat. Rep. ii. pp. 379-383). Here are 
acts (the orthodox reasoner would say) 
which would be immoral if it were not 
for the special command : but Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks had no right 
to life or property, much less to any 
other comforts or advantages, except 
what arose from tlio gift of the Gods. 
Now the Gods, on this particular occa- 
sion, thought tit to revoke the right 
which they hadgranted,makingknown 
such revocation to Pandarus; who, ac- 
cordingly, in that particular case, com- 
mitted no injustice in trying to kill 
Menelatis, and in actually wounding 
him. The Gods did not give any gene- 
ral command “ to cultivate the spirit 
and act upon the principles ” of per- 
jury and faithlessness; they merely 
licensed the special act of Pandarus — 
hicct nunc— by making knot^Ti to him 
that they had revoked the right of the 
Greeks to have faith observed with 
them,at that particular moment. When 
an}^ man argues —“Pandarus was insti- 
gated by Zeus to break faith : there- 
fore faithlessness is innocent and 
authorised: therefore I may break 
faith” — this is “a perversion by wicked 
and designing men for a horrid pur- 
pose, an(l eau mislead onl}' the weak 
and enthusiastic.” 

Farther, If the Gods may by special 
mandates cause the murder or impo- 
verishment of particular men by other 
men to be innocent acts, \Nithout sanc- 
tioning any inference by analogy* — 
much more may tlie same be said re- 
specting the acts of the Gods among 
; themselves, which Sokrates censures, 

I viz. their quarrels, violent manifesta- 
1 tions by word and deed, amorous gusts, 
; hearty laughter, &c. These t(X) are 
! particular acts, not intended to lead to 
I consequences in the way of example, 
' The GchIs have not issued any general 
command. ** Be quarrelsome, be vio- 
lent,” &c. If they are quarrelsome 
themselves on particular oocMions, 

o 2 
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Clouds, and the Platonic Sokrates in the Eepublic, perfectly 
agree — however much they differ in other respects. 

In reviewing the Platonic Eepublic, I have thought it ne- 
Hercsies cessary to appreciate the theological and paedagogic 
Sokrates by doctrincs, not merely with reference to mankind 
frieDds— un- in the abstract, but also as they appeared to the 
ofS?8^me contemporaries among whom they were promul- 
cumstance. gated. 

To all the abovementioned restrictions imposed by Plato 
Restrictions manifestation of the poet, both as to 

thoughts, words, and manner of recital — we must 
those which he provides for music in its limited 
reciters. scusc *. the musical modes and instruments, the va- 
rieties of rhythm. He allows only the lyre and the harp, 
with the panspipe for shepherds tending their flocks. He 
forbids both the flute and all complicated stringed instru- 
ments. Interdicting the lugubrious, passionate, soft, and 
convivial, modes of music, he tolerates none but the Dorian 
and Phrygian, suitable to a sober, resolute, courageous, frame 
of mind : to which also all the rhythm and movement of the 
body is to be adapted.^ Each particular manifestation of 
speech, music, poetry, and painting, having a natural affinity 


they hare a right to be so ; just as they 
have a right to take away any man’s 
life or property whenever they choose : 
but you are not to follow their ex- 
ample, and none but wicked men wiU 
advise you to do so. 

To those believers who denounced 
Sokrates as a freethinker (PI. Euthyp. 
p.6 A) such arguments would probably 
appear satisfactory. **Sunt Superis sua 
jura ” is a general principle, flexible 
and wide in its application. Of argu- 
ments analogous to those of Butler, 
really used in ancient times by advo- 
cates who defended the poets against 
censures like those of Plato, we find 
an illustrative specimen in the Scholia 
on Sophokles. At the beginning of 
the Elektra (35-50), Orestes comes 
back with his old attendant or tutor 
to Argos, bent on avenging the death 
of his father. He has been stimulated 
to that enterprise by the Gods (70), 
having consulted Apollo at Delphi, j 
and having been directed by him 
to accomplish it not by armed force | 
but by deceits {Hhoicn 36.) | 


Keeping himself concealed, he sends 
I the old attendant into the house of 
I iEgisthu8,with orders to communicate 
a false narrative that he (Orestes) is 
dead, having perished by an accident 
in the Pythian chariot-race : and he 
directs the attendant to certify this 
falsehood by oath (ilTyfAAc 8‘ 
'irpoo'TiduSf 47). Upon which last 
words the Scholiast observes as fol- 
low's : — “ We must not take captious 
exception to the poet, as if he were 
here exhorting men to perjure them- 
selves. For Orestes is bound to obey 
the God, who commands him to ac- 
complish the whole by deceit ; so that 
while he appears to be impious by 
swearing a false oath, he by that very 
act shows his piety, since he does it in 
obedience to the God” — <rfiiKpo\6~ 

i)S 

y^p 

TTpdff’- 

CTfiy 7rapaK€\€Vop4y(p' &a'rf 4y ails 
« Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 399-400. 
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with some particular emotional and volitional state — emanat- 
ing from it in the mind of the author and suggesting it in 
other minds — nothing is to be tolerated except what exhibits 
goodness and temperance of disposition, — grace, proportion, 
and decency of external form.* Artisans are to observe the 
like rules in their constructions : j)resenting to the eye no- 
thing but what is symmetrical. The youthful Guardians, 
brought up among such rej^resentations, will have their minds 
imbued with correct aesthetical sentiment ; they will learn 
even in their youngest years, before they are competent 
to give reasons, to love what is beautiful and honourable — to 
hate what is ugly and mean.y 

All these enactments and prohibitions have for their pur- 
pose the ethical and aesthetical training of the Guar- ah these 
dians : to establish and keep up in each individual intended for 

^ ^ emotional 

Guardian, a good state ot the emotions, and a proper training of 

1 ® . 1 T • the Guar- 

internal government — that is, a due subordination oi dians. 
energy and appetite to Reason.^ Their bodies will also be 
trained by a good and healthy scheme of gymnastics, which 
will at the same time not only impart to them strength but 
inspire them with courage. The body is here considered, not 
(like what we read in Phaedon and Philebus) as an incon- 
venient and depraving companion to the mind : but as 
an indispensable co-operator, only requiring to be duly 
reined. 

The Guardians, of both sexes, thus educated and disci- 
plined, are intended to pass their whole lives in the Regulations 

T 1 1 • 1 • /-i T • for the life 

discharge ot their duties as Guardians: implicitly of the Guar- 
obeying the orders of the Few Philosophical chiefs, ciaiiy’the 

/ o , ^ ’ prohibition 

and quartered in barracks under strict regulations, of separate 

^ . property and 

Among these regulations, there are two in particular family, 
which have always provoked more surprise and comment than 
any other features in the commonwealth ; first, the prohibi- 
tion of separate property — next, the prohibition of separate 
family — including the respective position of the two sexes. 

* Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 4CX)-40i. Plato, Repub. x. p. 6o8. 

rp^TTOs rijs r^s ^ TroKirdas d€Bi6ri— 

ovx BoK(2y rh 

Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 401-402 A. 
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The directions of Plato on these two points not only hang 

founded on the same reason and 
rcguiauons. Considerations. He is resolved to prevent the growth 
of any separate interest, affections, or aspirations, in the 
mind of any individual Guardian. Each Guardian is to per- 
form his military and civil duties to the Commonwealth, and 
to do nothing else. He must find his happiness in the per- 
formance of his duty : no double functions or occupations are 
tolerated. This principle, important in Plato's view as re- 
gards every one, is of supreme importance as applying to 
the Guardians,*^ in whom resides the whole armed force of the 
Commonwealth and by whom the orders of the Chiefs or 
Elders are enforced. If the Guardians aspire to private ends 
of their owm, and employ their force for the attainment of 
such ends, nothing but oppression and ruin of the remaining 
community can ensue. A man having land of his own to 
cultivate, or a wife and family of his own to provide w ith 
comforts, may be a good economist, but he will never be a 
tolerable Guardian.’' To be competent for this latter function, 
he must neither covet wealth nor bo exposed to the fear of 
poverty : he must desire neither enjoyments nor power, except 
what are common to his entire regiment. He must indulge^ 
neither private symjmthies nor private antipathies: he must be 
inaccessible to all motives which could lead him to despoil or 
hull: his fellow’-citizens the producers. Accordingly the hopes 
and fears involved in self-maintenance — the feedings of buyer, 
seller, donor, or receiver — the ideas of separate pro]>erty, 
house, wife, or family — must never be allowed to enb^r into 
his mind. The Guardians will receive from the productive 
part of the community a constant provision, suflicient, but 
not more than sufficient, for their reasonable maintenance. 
Their residence will be in public barracks and their meals at 
a common mess : they must be taught to regard it as a dis- 
grace to meddle in any way with gold and silver.*^ Men and 
women will live all together, or distributed in a few fractional 
companies, but always in companionship, and under perj)e- 
tual drill ; beginning from the earliest years with both sexes. 

» Plato, Bepubl. iv. pp. 42 1 A-423 D. Plato, Ropubl. iii. p. 417 A-B. 
c Plato, Kepubl. iii. pp. 411-4 1 7. 
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Boys and girls will be placed from the beginning under the 
same superintendence : and will receive the same training, as 
well in gymnastic as in music. The characters of both will 
be exposed to the same influences and formed in the same 
mould. Upon the maintenance of such early, equal, and 
collective training, especially in music, under the orders of 
the Elders, — Plato declares the stability of the Commonwealth 
to depend.^ 

The purpose being, to form good and competent Guardians, 
the same training which will be best for the boys common ufe. 
will also be best for the girls. But is it true that 
women are competent to the functions of Guardians ? duties, for 
Is the female nature endued with the same aptitudes both sexes, 
for such duties as the male? Men will ridicule the Piato respect- 

• / Tn \ 1 *11 • • 1 iiig the 

suggestion (says Plato) and will maintain the nega- 
tive. They will say that there arc some functions aptitudes, 
for which men are more competent, others for which women 
are more competent than men : and that women are unfit for 
any such duty as that of Guardians. Plato dissents from this 
opinion altogether. There is no point on which he speaks in 
terms of more decided conviction. Men and women (he says) 
can perform this duty conjointly, just as dogs of both sexes 
take part in guarding the flock. It is not true that the 
female, by reason of the characteristic properties of sex — 
parturition and suckling — is disqualified for out-door occupa- 
tions and restricted to the interior of the house.^ As in the 
remaining animals generally, so also in the human race. 
Th('re is no fundamental difference between the two sexes 
other than that of the sexual attributes themselves. From 
that difference no consequences flow, in respect to aptitude 
for some occupations, inaptitude for others. There are great 
individual differences between one woman and another, as 
there are between one man and another: this woman is 
peculiarly fit for one task, that woman for something else. 
But speaking of women generally and collectively, there is 
not a single profession for which they are peculiarly fit, or 
more fit than men. Men are superior to women in every- 
thing; in one occupation as well as in another. Yet among 

^ Plato, Hepubl. iv. pp. 423-424 D-425 A-C. • Plato, Rcpubl. v. p. 45 1 D. 
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both sexes, there are serious individual differences, so that 
many women, individually estimated, will be superior to 
many men : no women will equal the best men, but the best 
women will equal the second-best men, and will be superior 
to the men below them.^ Accordingly, in order to obtain 
the best Guardians, selection must be made from both sexes 
indiscriminately. For ordinary duties, both will be found 
equally fit : but the heaviest and most difficult duties, those 
which require the maximum of competence to perform, will 
usually devolve upon men.s 

Those who maintain (continues Plato) that because women 
His argu- are different from men, therefore the occupations of 
the two ought to be different — argue like vexatious 
doctrine. disputauts who mistake verbal distinctions for real : 
who do not enquire what is the formal or specific distinction 
indicated by a name, or whether it has any essential bear- 
ing on the matter under discussion.^ Long-haired men are 
different from bald-heads : but shall we conclude, that if the 
former are fit to make shoes, the latter are unfit ? Certainly 


* See this remarkable argument — 
Kepublic, v. pp. 453-45O — ywaiKts 
fifvroi TToWal iroWwv ayBpwy ^fKrious 
(Is TToKkd’ rh K(y(ts 

— OvS(y &pa itrrlv ^iriTTjdevpia ruy 
Tr6\iy SioiKovyrwy ywouKhs Si6ti yvy^^ 
ol/S* iiydpbs SiSrt ay"^p—aA\* d/xoiics 
bi(ar7rapfji(yeu al <f>vcr(is iy apupoiy roly 
Co^oty, Kcd vdyrwy fx(y fx(r(x^^ yvy^- 
i-rirrtb(vp.d.ro}y Korit <p6<rty, irdyrwy 5^ 
dyfjp' irrl rraa’i 84 k(TB(y4(Tr(poy yvv^ 
avbpSs (p. 455 D). It would appear 
(from p. 455 those who main- 

tained the special fitness of women for 
certain occupations and their sj)ecial 
unfitness for others, cited, as examples 
of occupations in which women sur- 
passed men, weaving and cfx)kery. 
But Plato denies this emphatically as 
a matter of fact; pronouncing that 
women were inferior to men the 
best women to the best men) in 
weaving and cookery no less than in 
other things. We should have been 
glad to know what facts were present 
to his mind as bearing out such an 
assertion, and what observations were 
open to him of weaving as performed 
by males. In Greece, weaving was 
the occupation of women very gene- ; 
rally, whether exclusively or not we 
can hardly say ; in Phoenicia, during • 


the Homeric times, the finest robes 
are woven by Sidonian women (Iliad, 
vi. 2S9) : in Egypt, on the contrary, it 
was habitually i)erfonned by men, and 
Herodotus enumerates this as one of 
the points in which the Egyptians 
differed from other countries (Herodot. 
ii. 35 ; Soph. Oidip. Col. 340, with the 
Scholia, and the curious citation con- 
tained therein from the BapfiapiKk of 
Nymphodorus). The process of w’eav- 
ing was also conducted in a different 
manner by the Egyptians. Whether 
Plato ha<i seen finer webs in Egypt 
than in Greece we cannot say. 

K Plato, Kepubl. v. p. 457 A. 

^ Plato, Republic, v. p. 454 A. 81a 
rh fjih Svyacrdai Kar’ dhr} hiaipovpLtyoi 
I rh \(y6p.(yoy iTriaKovdy^ kWa Kar 
I avrh rh uvopia hiwKay rov \(x^^vros 
I r)}y ivayriuo-iyy 4pihi^ ov htaK(Kr(p irphs 
I aAA^Aous P- 455 B. ^irfaKc 

' if/dp.(0a 54 oi;8’ dirpovy^ rl dhos rh rrjs 
ir(pas Kol rrjs avrrjs ipkatuSy koX xphs 
I ri rdyoy kpi(6fM(0a r6r(^ 5t€ rk itrtrrj- 
I Mfiara kWrj (pxfca &KKa^ rp 84 avrfi 
i rk aOrk, kvtSlSo/uLfy. Xenophon is 
I entirely opposed to Platoon this point, 
i He maintains emphatioallythe distinct 
fecial aptitudes of man and woman. 
CEconom.vii. 2 -38; compare Euripid. 
Elektra, 74. 
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not ; for when we enquire into the formal distinction con- 
noted by these words, we find that it has no bearing upon 
such handicraft processes. So again the formal distinction 
implied by the terms maley female, in the human race as in 
other animals, lies altogether in the functions of sex and 
procreation.^ Now this has no essential bearing on the 
occupations of the adult; nor does it confer on the male, 
fitness for one set of occupations — on the female, fitness for 
another. Each sex is fit for all, but the male is most fit for 
all : in each sex there are individuals better and worse, and 
differing one from another in special aptitudes. Men are 
competent for the duties of Guardians, only on condition of 
having gone through a complete musical and gymnastical 
education. Women are competent also, under the like con- 
dition ; and are equally capable of profiting by the complete 
education. Moreover, the chiefs must select for those duties 
the best natural subjects. The total number of such is very 
limited: and they must select the best that both sexes 
afford.*^ 

The strong objections, generally entertained against thus 
assigning to women equal participation in the edu- opponenta 
cation and functions of the Guardians, were enforced 
by saying — That it was a proceeding contrary to gainst piato. 
Nature. But Plato not only denies the validity of Nature on 

\ his own side 

this argument: he even retorts it upon the objec- against them, 
tors, and affirms that the existing separation of functions 
between the two sexes is contrary to Nature, and that his 
proposition alone is conformable thereunto.* He has shown 
that the specific or formal distinction of the two has no essen- 
tial bearing on the question, and therefore that no argument 
can be founded upon it. The specific or formal character- 
istic, in the case of males, is doubtless superior, taken ab- 
stractedly: yet in particular men it is embodied or manifested 
with various degrees of perfection, from very good to very 
bad. In the case of females, though inferior abstractedly, it 
is in its best particular embodiments equal to all except the 

* Plato, Ropubl. V. p. 455 C-D. j (brttrfp 

Plato, Republ. V. p. 45b. 1 / rit 

^ Plato, Ropubl. V. p. 456 C. Owit TaCro yiyv 6 fjt, 9 ya wapit 

ytf - - * yiyytreu. 
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best males, and superior to all such as are inferior to the best. 
Accordingly, the true dictate of Nature is, not merely that 
females may he taken, but that they ought to he taken, con- 
jointly with males, under the selection of the Eulers, to fulfil 
the most important duties in the Commonwealth. The select 
females must go through the same musical and gymnastic 
training as the males. He who ridicules them for such 
bodily exercises, prosecuted with a view to the best objects, 
does not know what he is laughing at. ‘‘For this is the 
most valuable maxim which is now, or ever has been, pro- 
claimed — What is useful, is honourable. What is hurtful, 
is base.” 

Plato now proceeds to unfold the relations of the sexes as 
coiioctive intended to prevail among the mature Guardians, 
after all have undergone the public and common 
training from their earliest infancy. He conceives 
Guardians. one thousand in tohil number, composed of 

both sexes in nearly equal proi^ortion : since they are to be 
the best individuals of both sexes, the male sex, superior in 
formal characteristic, will probably furnish rather a greater 
number than the female. It has already been stated that 
they are all required to live together in barracks, dining at a 
common mess-table, with clothing and furniture alike for all. 
There is no individual projx?rty or separate house among 
them : the collective expense, in a comfortable but moderate 
way, is defrayed by contributions from the pnxlucing class. 
Separate families are unknown : all the Guardians, male and 
female, form one family, and one only : the older are fathers 
and mothers of all the younger, the younger are sons and 
daughters of all the older: those of the same age are all 
alike brothers and sisters of each other : those w ho, besides 
being of the same age, are within the limits of the nuptial 
age and of different sexes, are all alike husbands and wives 
of each other.® It is the principle of the Platonic Common- 

Plato, Repobl. v. p. 457. 1 Ki^lov Ka\6v — rb 

Myv/jivcus ywai^i^Tov /3f\- “ Plato, Republic, v. p. 457 C. 

rlcrrov €yfKa yvfiya(ofi€y<uSy krtXri rov yvycuKas rainas rHy iLybptyy 
ytXolov ao<plas 9pfvwy Kdpxoy, irdyrufy xdcas tlyou Kotvksy Iblq, 

&s KoiKty, i(p* h yf\^ ovb* S, rt firfBffjday cvyoiKtiy' koI robt wedSas 

Tpdmr M(i\Aitrra ykp rovro koI aZ KotyoZsy Kcd yovia tnyoyov 

\4y€Tcu Kcd AfA/^erai, Zri rh fx\y ! uZivau rby axnov fxijrt xouBa yovia. 
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wealth that the affections implied in these family words, in- 
stead of being confined to one or a few exclusively, shall be 
expanded so as to embrace all of appropriate age. 

But Plato does not at all intend that sexual intercourse 
shall take place between these men and women Restrictions 
promiscuously, or at the pleasure of individuals. 

On the contrary, he expressly denounces and inter- 
dicts it.^^ A philosopher who has so much general 
disdain for individual impulse or choice, was not likely to 
sanction it in this particular case. Indeed it is the special 
purpose of his polity to bring impulse absolutely under the 
controul of reason, or of that which he assumes as such. 
This purpose is followed out in a remarkable manner as to 
procreation. What he seeks as lawgiver is, to keep the 
numbers of the Guardians nearly stationary, with no diminu- 
tion and scarcely any increase : p and to maintain the breed 
pure, so that the children born shall be as highly endowed by 
nature as possible. To these two objects the liberty of sexual 
intercourse is made subservient. The breeding is regulated, 
like that of noble horses or dogs by an intelligent proprietor: 
the best animals of both sexes being brought together, and 
the limits of age fixed beforehand.*^ Plato prescribes, as the 
limits of age, from twenty to forty for females — from thirty 
to fifty-five for males — when the powders of body and mind 
are at the maximum in la)th. All who are younger as well 
as all wdio are older, are expressly forbidden to meddle in 
the procreation for the city : this being a public function.** 
Between the ages above named, couples will be invited to 
marry in such numbers as the Kulers may consider expedient 
for ensuring a supply of offspring sufficient and not more 
than sufficient — having regard to wars, distempers, or any 
other recent causes of mortality.® 


® Plato, Republ. v. p. 45S E, drcU- j 

T«s ixttf filyyuaOai 6.W0 j 

driovy iroitiy o&T€ Baioy iy tvBaifJt>6ywy j 
T<jA€t ot/T* idaovffiv oi &pxoyT§s. 

Plato, Ropublio, v. p. 4<>o A. rh 54 
ydfiMv M rotr &pxou<rt 

rhy aurby opiOfAhy rw 
iro\tixovi Tt Hal y6<rovs Kcd irdyra rd 
&iro(rHowouyTtSf koI 

■ V- 


q Plato, Ropub. V. p. 459. 

' This is his phrase, repeated more 
than onco — rUcTfiy rjj 
rp irt^Aci — ru>y tit rb Hoiyby 
(pp. 4(X)-46 i). 

What Lucan observes about Cato of 
Utica, is applicable to the Guardians 
of the Platonic Republic : — 

** Venerleque huic maxlmiw ubob 
P rogenic* : Urbl pater c®t, Urbique marlttis." 

(ii. . , 

Plato, Republ. v. p. 460 A. 
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There is no part of the Platonic system in which individual 
RegniAtionB choice is moie decidedly eliminated, and the inter- 
vention of the Eulers made more constantly para- 
mount, than this respecting the marriages : and 
Plato declares it to be among the greatest diflSculties which 
they will have to surmount. They will establish festivals, in 
which they bring together the brides and bridegrooms, with 
hymns, prayer, and sacrifices, to the Gods : they will deter- 
mine by lot what couples shall be joined, so as to make up 
the number settled as appropriate : but they will arrange the 
sortition themselves so cleverly, that what appears chance to 
others wdll be a result to them predetermined. The best men 
will thus always be assorted with the best women, the inferior 
with the inferior : but this will appear to every one, excejit 
themselves, the result of chance.^ Any young man (of thirty 
and upwards) distinguished for bravery or excellence will be 
allowed to have more than one wife; since it is good not 
merely to recompense his merit, but also to multiply his 
breed.® 

In the seventh month, or in the tenth month, after the 
ceremonial day, offspring will be born from these unions. 
But the children, immediately on being born, will be taken 
away from their mothers, and confided to nurses in an ap- 
propriate lodgment. The mothers will be admitted to suckle 
them, and wet-nurses will also be provided, as far as neces- 
sary : but the period for the mother to suckle w ill be abridged 
as much as possible, and all other trouble required for the care 
of infancy will be undertaken, not by her, but by the nurses. 
Moreover the greatest precautions will be taken that no 
mother shall know her own child : which is considered to be 
practicable, since many children will be bom at nearly the 
same time.* The children in infancy will be examined by 
the Eulers and other good judges, who will determine how 
many of them are sufficiently well constituted to promise 
fitness for the duties of Guardians. The children of the good 
and vigorous couples, except in any case of bodily deformity, 
will be brought up and placed under the public training for 

t Plato, Eeptibl, v. p. 460. that ho is allowed to make a choice. 

« Plato, Kepubl. T. pp. 460 B, 468 C. * Plato, Republ. v. pp. 460 D, 
In the latter passage it even appears 461 D. 
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Guardians : the unpromising children, and those of the in- 
ferior couples, being regarded as not fit subjects for the 
public training, will be secretly got rid of, or placed among 
the producing class of the Commonwealth.y 

What Plato here understands by marriage, is a special, 
solemn, consecrated, coupling for the occasion, with procreative 
a view to breed for the public. It constitutes no 
permanent bond between the two persons coupled : 
who are brought together by the authorities under 
a delusive sortition, but who may perhaps never be 
brought together at any future sortition, unless it 
shall please the same authorities. The case resembles that of 
a breeding stud of horses and mares, to which Plato compares 
it : nothing else is wanted but the finest progeny attainable. 
But this, in Plato’s judgment, is the most important of all 
purposes : his Commonwealth cannot maintain itself except 
under a superior breed of Guardians. Accordingly, he invests 
his marriages with the greatest possible sanctity. The re- 
ligious solemnities accompanying them are essential to furnish 
security for the goodness of the offspring. Any proceeding, 
either of man or woman, which contravenes the provisions of 
the rulers on this point, is perem2)torily forbidden : and any 
child, born from unauthorised intercourse without the requisite 
prayers and sacrifices, is considered as an outcast. Within 
the limits of the connubial age, all persons of both sexes hold 
their procreative powers exclusively at the disposition of the 
lawgiver. But after that age is past, both men and women 
may indulge in intercourse with whomsoever they please, 
since they are no longer in condition to procreate for the 
public. They are subject only to this one condition : not to 
produce any children, or if perchance they do, not to bring 
them up.* There is moreover one restriction upon the per- 
sonal liberty of intercourse, after the connubial limits of age. 
No intercourse is permitted between father and daughter, or 

y Compare Republic, v. pp. 459 D, ' maining community, t. e. not among 
460 0 , 4O1 C, with Timseus, p. 19 A. j the Guardians: in the Republic itself, 
In Timffius, where the leading doc- his language, though not clear, seems 
trines of the Republic are briefly re- to imply that they shall be exposed 
capitulated, Plato directs that the and got rid of. 
children considered as unworthy shall » Plato, Republ. v. p. 461 C. 
be secretly distributed among the re- 
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between mother and son. But how can such restriction be 
enforced, since no individual paternity or maternity is recog- 
nised in the Commonwealth ? Plato answers by admitting a 
collective paternity and maternity. Every child bom in the 
seventh month or in the tenth month after a couple have 
been solemnly wedded will be considered by them as their 
son or daughter, and will consider himself as such.'^ 

Besides all these direct provisions for the purity of the 
breed of Guardians, which will succeed (so Plato anticipates) 
in a large majority of cases — the Eulers will keep up an 
effective supervision of detail, so as to exclude any unworthy 
exception, and even to admit into the Guardians any youth 
of very rare and exceptional promise who may be born among 
the remaining community. For Plato admits that there 
may be accidental births both ways : brass and iron may by 
occasional accident give birth to gold or silver — and tics verm. 

It is in this manner that Plato constitutes his body of 
Purpose to Guardians: one thousand adult persons of both 
intfraateand nearly cqiial numbers, together with a 

^thyarSJng Small proportion of children — the proj)ortion of 
dilnJrbuMr these latter must be very small, since the total 
du 5 ite*/vni- numl)er is not allowed to increase. Ilis end here 
tkluar^ro^m- IS to Create an intimate and equal sympathy among 
them all, like that between all the meml>ers of the 
same bodily organism : to alxdish all independent and ex- 
clusive sympathies of particular parts : to make the city Om* 
and Indivisible — a single organism, instead of many distinct 
conterminous organisms: to provide that the causes of plea- 
sure and pain shall be the same to all, so that a man shall 
have no feeling of mine or thine, except in reference to his 
own body and that of another, which I^lato notes as the 
greatest good — instead of each individual struggling a})art 
for his own objects and rejoicing on occasions when his 
neighbour sorrows, which Plato regards as the greatest evil.^ 

■ Plato, Republ. v. p. 461 -D. ' ever the imderfitaoding of Aristotle 

b This number of 1000 api>ear8 himself on the f>oint is one mate rial 
stated by Aristotle (Politic, ii. 6, p. evidence to make uh l)elieve that this is 
1265, a. 9), and is probably derived the real construction intended by Plato, 
from Republic, iv. p. 423 A ; though Plato, Republic, v. pp. 462-463- 
that pasaageappears scarcely sufficient 464 D. rb ibtop dKrijffOai 

to prove that Plato meant to declare irxV rh tre^/ua, rit Si &\Ka koivL Com- 
the number 1000 as peremptory. How- pore Plato, I^gg. v. p. 739 C. 
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All standing causes of disagreement or antipathy among the 
Guardians are assumed to be thus removed. But if any two 
hotheaded youths get into a quarrel, they must fight it out on 
the spot. This will serve as a lesson in gymnastics : — subject 
however to the interference of any old man as by-stander, 
whom they as well as all other young men are bound im- 
plicitly to obey.^ Moreover all the miseries, privations, 
anxiety, and dependance, inseparable from the life of a 
poor man under the system of private property, will dis- 
appear entirely.® 

Such are the main features of Plato’s Republic, in reference 
to his Guardians. They aiSord a memorable example of that 
philosopliieal analysis, applied to the circumstances of man 
and society, which the Greek mind was the firet to conceive 
and follow out. Plato lays down his ends with great distinct- 
ness, as well as the means whereby he proposes to attain 
them. Granting his ends, the means proposed are almost 
always suitable and appropriate, whether practicable or 
otherwise. 

The Platonic scheme is communism, so far as concerns the 
Guardians ; but not communism in reference to the pi^tonic 
entire Commonwealth. In this it falls short of his 
own ideal, and is only a second best: the best of all 
would be, in his view, a communion that should pervade all 
persons and all acts and sentiments, effacing altogether the 
sepamte self.^ Not venturing to soar so high, he confined his 
j)crfect communion to the (Juardians. Moreover his com- 
munism differs from modern theories in this. They contem- 
plate individual producers and labourers, handing over the 
])roduce to be distributed among themselves by official autho- 
rity ; they contemplate also a regulation not merely of distri- 
bution, but of n^served capital and productive agency, under 
the same authority. But the Platonic Guardians are not pro- 
ducers at all. Everything which they consume is found for 
them. They are in the nature of paid functionaries, exempted 
from all cares and anxiety of self-maintenance, either present 
or future. They are all comfortably provided, without hopes 

** Plato, Republic, V. pp. 464-465, The Republic is second best; that 

® Plato, Republ. v. p. 465 C. which appears sketched in the treatise 

^ Soe Plato, De Legihus, v. p. 739 D. De Logibus is third best 
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of wealth or fear of poverty : moreover they are all equally 
comfortable, so that no sentiment can grow up among them, 
arising from comparison of each others’ possessions or enjoy- 
ments. Among such men and women, brought up from in- 
fancy as Plato directs, the sentiment of property, with all the 
multifarious associations derived from it, would be unknown. 
No mein’s self-esteem, no man’s esteem of others, would turn 
upon it. 

In this respect, the remaining members of the city, apart 
from the Guardians, and furnishing all the subsistence of the 
Guardians, are differently circumstanced. They are engaged 
in different modes of production, each exclusively in one 
mode. They exchange, buy, and sell, with each other : there 
exist therefore among them gradations of strength, skill, per- 
severance, frugality, and good luck — together with the con- 
sequent gradations of wealth and poverty. The substance or 
capital of the Commonwealth is maintained altogether by the 
portion of it which is extraneous to the Guardians; and 
among that portion there is no communism. The maintenance 
of the Guardians is a tax which these men have to pay : but 
after paying it, they apply or enjoy the rest of their produce 
as they please, subject to the requirements of the Rulers for 
public service/ 

Nevertheless we are obliged to divine what Plato means 
about the condition of the producing classes in his Common- 
wealth. He himself tells us little or nothing about them ; 
though they must constitute the large numerical majority. 
And this defect is in him the less excusable, since he 
reckons them as component members of his Commonwealth ; 
while ALristotle, in his ideal Commonwealth, does not reckon 
them as component members or citizens, but merely as in- 
dispensable adjuncts, in the same manner as slaves. All that 
we know about the producers in the Platonic Commonwealth 
is, that each man is to have only one business — that for 
which he is most fit: — and that all are to be under the 
administration of the Eulers through the Guardians. 

* Aristotle, in hie coniinents upon individual property, and a^i^ainst oom- 
the Platonic Republic (Politic, ii. 5, munity of property. But these argu- 
p. 1262, b. 42 seq.), advances argn- ments have little application to the 
ments just in themselves, in favour of Republic. 
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The enlistment of soldiers, apart from civilians, and the 
holding of them under distinct laws and stricter dis- soldiership 
cipline, is a practice familiar to modem ideas, though 
it had little place among the Greeks of Plato’s day. de^ 
There prevailed also in Egypt*’ and in parts of East- 
ern Asia, from time immemorial, a distinction of 
castes: one caste being soldiers, invested with the defence of the 
country, and enjoying certain lands by the tenure of such 
military service : but in other respects, private proprietors 
like the rest — and receiving no special discipline, training, or 
education. In Grecian Ideas, military duties were a part, but 
only a part, of the duties of a citizen. This was the case even 
•at Sparta. Though in practice, the discipline of that city 
tended in a prei)ondorant degree towards military aptitude, 
y(‘t tlie Spartan was still a citizen, not exclusively a soldier. 

It was from the Spartan institutions (and the Kretan, in 
many respects analogous) that the speculative poli- spartan in- 
tie^il philosophers in Greece usually took the point 
of departure for their theories. Not only Plato did ule". 
so, but Xenophon and Aristotle likewise. The most 
material fact which they saw' before them at Sparta 
w'as, a public discipline both strict and continued, which 
directed the movements of the citizens, and guided tlieir 
thouglits and feelings, from infancy to old age. To this 
supreme controul the private feelings, both of family and 
proj>erty, though not wholly suppressed, were made to bend: 
and oc(;iisionally in a way (piite as remarkable as any re- 
strictions proposed by either IMato or Xenophon.* Moreover, 
the Spartan institutions were of immemorial antiquity; be- 
lieved to have bi'cn suggested or sanctioned originally by 
Apollo and the Delphian oracle, as the Kretan institutions 
were by Zeus.*‘ They had lasted longer than other Hellenic 
institutions without forcible subversion : they obtained uni- 
versal notice, admiration, and deference, throughout Greece. 
It was this conspicuous fact which emboldened the Grecian 

Aristot. Politic, vii. lo. Hero- ; the account of what passed at Sparta 
dot. ii. 164. Plato alludes (Tima). ! after the battle of Leuktra, related also 
24 A) to tho analogy of ICgyptian i in my ‘ History of Greece,' chap, 78, 

I vol. X, p. 2 S 3 . 

^ See Xenophon, Hellenic, vi. 4, lO, ; ** Plato, Legg. i. pp. Oja D, 634 A. 

VOL. IIX. P 
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theorists to postulate for the lawgiver that unbounded con- 
troul, over the life and habits of citizens, which we read not 
merely in the Republic of Plato but in the Cyropoedia of 
Xenophon, and to a great degree even in the Politica of Ari- 
stotle. To an objector, who asked them how they could pos- 
sibly expect that individuals would submit to such unlimited 
interference, they would have replied — “ Look at Sparta. 
You see there interference, as constant and rigorous as that 
which I propose, endured by the citizens not only without 
resistance, but with a tenacity and long continuance such as 
is not found among other communities with more lax regula- 
tions. The habits and sentiments of the Sparhin citizen arc 
fashioned to these institutions. Far from being anxious to« 
shake them off, he accounts them a necessity as well as an 
honour.” This reply would have apj>eared valid and reavson- 
able, in the fourth century before the Christian era. And it 
explains — what, after all, is the most surprising circiimshinc(‘ 
to a modern reader — the extreme boldness of speculation, the 
ideal omnipotence, assumed by the leading (irecian political 
theorists : much even by Aristotle, though his aspirations wore 
more limited and practical — far more by Xenophon — most of 
all by Plato. Any theorist, proceeding avowedly tear' €u\i}r, 
considered himself within bounds when he aasuraed to hiras^df 
no greater influence than had actually been exercised by 
Lykurgus. 

Assuming sueh influence, however, he intended to employ 
riansofthesc it fop cuds aoproved by himself: agreeing with 

* * •' o o 

rnindit com- Lykurgus in the general principle of forming the 
citizen's character by public and compulsory dis- 
cipline, but not agreeing with him in the type of 
tcmpiated. character proper to be aimed at. Xenophon departs 
least from the Spartan type: Aristotle and Plato greatly 
more, though in different directions. Each of them applies 
to a certain extent the process of abstraction and analysis 
both to the individual and to the community : considering 
both of them as made up of component elements working 
simultaneously either in co-operation or conflict. But in Plato 
the abstraction is carried farthest; the wholeness of the indi- 
vidual Guardian is completely effaced, so that each consti- 
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tutes a small fraction or wheel of the real Platonic whole — 
the Commonwealth. The fundamental Platonic principle is, 
that each man shall have one function, and one only : an 
extreme application of that which political economists call 
the division of labour. Among these many different functions, 
one, and doubtless the most difficult as well as important, is 
that of directing, administering, and defending the com- 
munity : which is done by the Guardians and Rulers. It is 
to this one function that all Plato’s treatise is devoted : he 
tells us how such persons are to be trained and circumstanced. 
What he describes, therefore, is not properly citizens adminis- 
tering their own affairs, but commanders and officers watching 
over the interests of others : a sort of military hureaucrdcy^ 
with chiefs at its head, directing as well as guarding a multi- 
tude beneath them. And what mainly distinguishes the 
Platonic system, is the extreme abstraction with which this 
public and official character is conceived ; the degree to which 
the whole man is merged in the performance of his official 
duties : the entire extinction within him of the old individual 
Adam — of all private feelings and interests. 

Both in Xenophon and in Aristotle, as well as at Sparta, 
the citizen is subjected to a public compulsory riatocamc* 

. . , , . . 1 . 1 • abstraction 

training, severe as wdl as continuous: but he is farther than 
still a citizen as well as a functionary. He has Aristotle, 
private interests as well as public duties : — a separate home, 
property, wife, and family. Plato, on the contrary, contends 
that the two are absolutely irreconcileable : that if the 
Guardian has private anxieties for his own maintenance, 
private house and lands to manage, private sympathies and 
antipathies to gratify — he will become unfaithful to his duties 
as Guardian, and will oppress instead of protecting the 
people.* You must choose between the two (he says) : you 
cannot have the self-caring citizen and the public-minded 
Guardian in one.”^ 

Looking to ideal jierfection, I think Plato is right. If the 
Rulers and Guardians have private interests of their Anxiety 
own, those interests will corrupt more or less the putTib/the 

m Ropiiblio, iii. pp. 416-417. 

Thu^^ contrary opinion assertod by Nikiaa in hia speech at Athens, 
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good treat- discliar^0 of their public duties. The evil may be 

mentofthe - • ® ^ « / • 

Demos, mitigated, by forms of «:overnmeiit (representative 

greaterthan j i i f. 

that shown and other arran^i^ements), which make the continu- 

by Xenophon i i i • • 

and Aristotle, ancc of powcr dependant upon popular estimation 
of the functionaries : but it cannot be abolished. Neither 
Xenophon, nor Aristotle, nor the Spartan system, provided 
any remedy for this difliculty. They scarcely even recognise 
the diflSculty as real. In all the three, the proportion of 
trained citizens to the rest of the people, would be about the 
same (so far as we can judge) as the proportion of the 
Platonic Guardians to the Demos or rest of the people. But 
when we look to see w hat security either of the three systems 
provide for good behaviour on the part of citizens towards 
non-citizens, we find no satisfaction ; nor do they make it, as 
Plato does, one prominent object of their public training. 
Plato shows extreme anxiety for the object : as is proved by 
his sacrificing, in order to ensure it, all the private sources of 
pleasure to his Guardians. Aristotle reproaches him with doing 
this, so as to reduce the happiness of his Guardians to nothing : 
but Plato, from his own point of view, would not admit the 
justice of such reproach, since he considers happiness to be 
derived from and proportional to, the performance of duty. 

This last point must be perjietually kept in mind, in 
In Aristotle's following Plato’s reasouiug. But though he does 
Demos are not cousidcr himself as sacrificing the happiness of 

not const- i-r'. t i*i ^ ^ • i • 

deredas his Guardians to their duty, we must give him 
the Common- credit for auxicty, greater than either Aristotle or 
as a4junct8. Xcnophon has shown, to ensure a faithful discharge 
of duty on the part of the Guardians towards the rest of the 
people. In Ailstotle’s theory," the rest of the people are sot 
aside as not members of the Commonwealth, thus counting as 
a secondary and inferior object in his estimation ; while the 
citizens, who alone are members, are trained to practise 
virtue for its own sake and for their own happiness. In 
Plato’s theory, the rest of the people are not only proclaimed 
as members of the Commonwealth,® but are the ultimate and 


" Aristotle, Politic, vii. 9, p. 1328, 
b. 40, p. 1329, a. 25. 

" Aristot. PoUtic. ii. 5, p. 1264, a. 
12-26, respecting the Platonic Com- 
monwealth, Kalroi irxfSby r 6 y( irXridos 


rijs 7r6\€ws rh rci>y &\^My 7ru\irufy 
yiyyerai Tr^rjOoSf &c. 

Xlotci y^p (Plato) rovs piXy (pvKcucas 
oToy (ppovpovsy Tous Sh ytupyovs Kal 
Toifs TfxWras koI roi 
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capital objects of all his solicitude. It is in protecting, 
governing, and administering them, that the lives of the 
Rulers and Guardians are passed. Though they (the remain- 
ing people) receive no public training, yet Plato intends 
them to reap all the benefit of the laborious training be- 
stowed on the Guardians. This is a larger and more gene- 
rous conception of the purpose of political institutions, than 
we find either in Aristotle or in Xenophon. 

There is however another objection, which seems grave 
and well founded, advanced by Aristotle against objection 
the Platonic Republic. He remarks that it will be AiStotie 

.. , . against the 

not one city, but two cities, with tendencies more Platonic Re- 
or less adverse to each other :p that the Guar- a winy 

two citi0s» 

dians, educated under the verv peculiar training: spiritual 

® pride of the 

and placed under the peculiar relations prescribed Guardians— 

^ ^ contempt for 

to them, will form one city — while the remaining the Demos, 
people, who have no part either in the one or the other, but 
are private proprietors with separate families — will form 
another city. I do not see what reply the Platonic Republic 
furnishes to this objection. Granting full success to Plato in 
his endeavours to make the Guardians One among them- 
selves, we find nothing to make them One with the remain- 
ing people, nor to make the remaining people One with 
them.’i On the contrary, we observe such an extreme 
divergence of sentiment, character, pursuit, and education, as 
to render mutual sympathy very difficult, and to open fatal 
})robabilities of mutual alienation : probabilities hardly less, 
than if separate proprietary interests had been left to subsist 
among the Guardians. This is a source of mischief which 
Plato has not taken into his account. The entire body of 
Guardians cannot fail to carry in their bosoms a sense of 
extreme pride in their own training, and a proportionally 
mean estimate of the untrained multitude alongside of them. 

p Aristotel. Politic.ii. 5,p.i2ti4,a.24. the community, 

yap 5vo irS\€i <1 The oneness, which Plato pro- 

eJyat, teal ravras virfyat/rlas claims as belonging to his whole city, 

The most forcible of the objections belongs in reality only to the body of 
urged by Aristotle against the iUatonic Guardians; of whom he sometimes 
Republic, aro those contained in this speaks as if they were the whole city, 
chapter respecting the relations be- which however is not his real inten- 
tween the Guardians and the rest of tion, s€>e Republic, v. p. 462-4O3 A. 
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The sentiment of the gold and silver men, towards the brass 
and iron men, will have in it too much of contempt to be 
consistent with civic fraternity : like the pride of the Twice- 
Born Hindoo Brahmin, when comparing himself with the 
lower Hindoo castes : or like that of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood, who “regarded the brethren as equal to the 
blessed Grods, but held all the rest to be unworthy of any 
account.”*' The Spartan training appears to have produced a 
similar effect upon the mind of the citizens who went through 
it. And indeed such an effect appears scarcely avoidable, 
under the circumstances assumed by Plato. He himself is 
proud of his own ideal training, so as to ascribe to those who 
receive it a sentiment akin to that of the Olympic victors ; 
while he employs degrading analogies to signify the pursuits 
and enjoyments of the untrained multitude, who are assimi- 
lated to the appetite or lower element in the organism, 
existing only as a mutinous crew necessary to be kept down.® 
That spiritual pride, coupled with spiritual contempt, should 
be felt by the Guardians, is the natural result ; as it is 
indeed the essential reimbursement to their feelings, for the 
life of drill and self-denial which Plato imposes upon them. 
And how, under such a sentiment, the two constituent elements 
in his system are to be competent to work out his promised 
result of mutual happiness, he has not shown.^ 

' Tov 5 iralpovs Xeovi fiuKd- proposition of Aristotle himself for tho 
pfcai same purpose. Xenophon, in his Cyro- 

Tovs 5’ &X\ovs vytlr* oOr* iv x6y(p pficdia, proposes a severe, life-long drill 
oi?T* aptSfiy, anddibciplinellkethatoftheSpartunR, 

* Plato, Republ. v. 465 D. . from whieh indeed he does not fonnulJy 

Aristotle Bays (in tho Nikom. ' exclude any citizens, but which he an- 
Ethics, i. 5) when discussing the nounces to be actually attended only 
various ideas entertained about happi by the wealthy, since they alone can 
ness — Oi olv iroAAol irauTfXws afford toattcudcontinuouslyandhabit- 
ai/5pairo5wf€i¥ <pcdvovrai ^oGKr]pLd'T<av ' ually, tlio poorer men being engaged 
plop TTpoaipov/xiPoi. This is much the ^ the cares of maintenance. All the 
estimation which the Platonic Guard- ; functionsof the state, civil andinilitury, 
ians would be apt to form respecting ' are performed exclusively by tJiose who 
the Demos. go through the public discipline. Wo 

t The foregoing remarks are an ex- have here the two cities in One, which 
pansion, and a sequel, of Aristotle’s Aristotle objects to in IMato; with tho 
objection against thePlatonicRepublic consequent loss of civic fraternity be- 
— That it is not One City, but two dis- tween them. And when we look to 
cordant cities in that which is nomi- that which Aristotle himself suggests, 
nallyOne. I must however add that the we find him ovadinp: the objection by 
same objection may be urged against | a formal sanction ot the very mischief 
the Xenophontic constitution of a city; j upon which the objection is founded, 
and also, ui substance, even against the I He puts the husbandmen and artisans 
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In explanation of the foregoing remarks, I will add that 
Plato fails in his purpose not from the goodness of Piato s 
the training which he provides for his select Few, mainly be- 
but from leaving the rest of his people without any videa no ^ 

. . • 1 ^ 1 ^ 11 1 / training for 

training — without even so much as would enable the Demos, 
them properly to appreciate superior training in the few who 
obtain it — without any powers of self-defence or self-helpful- 
ness. His fundamental postulate — That every man shall do 
only one thing — when applied to the Guardians, realises 
itself in something great and considerable : but when applied 
to the ordinary pursuits of life, reduces every man to a 
special machine, unfit for any other purpose than its own. 
Though it is reasonable that a man should get his living by 
one trade, and should therefore qualify himself peculiarly 
and effectively for that trade — it is not reasonable that he 
should be altogether impotent as to everything else : nor 
that his happiness should consist, as Plato declares that it 
ought, exclusively in the performance of this one service to 
the commonwealth. In the Platonic Republic, the body of 
the people are represented not only as without training, but 
as machines rather than individual men. They exist partly 
as producers to maintain, partly as governable matter to obey, 
the Guardians ; and to be cared for by them. 

Aristotle, when speaking about the citizens of his own ideal 
commonwealth (his citizens form nearly the same 
numerical proportion of the whole population, as the cvor7 
J^latonic Guardians) tells us — ‘‘ Since the End for fongs^o the 
which the entire City exists is One, it is obviously 
necessary that the education of all the citizens 
should be one and the same, and that the care of 
such education should be a public duty — not left in private 


altogether out of the pale of his city, 
which is made to include the disci- 
plined citizens or Guardians alone. 
His city may thus be called One, 
inasmuch as it admits only homo- 
geneous elements, and throws out all 
such as are heterogeneous; but ho 
thus avowedly renounces as insoluble 
the problem whichPlato andXenophon 
try, though unsuccessfully, to solve. If 
there be discord and alienation among 
the constituent members of the Pla- 


tonic and Xenophontic city — there 
will subsist the like feelings, in Ari- 
stotle’s proposition, between the mem- 
bers of the city and the outlying, 
though indispensable, adjuncts. There 
will be the same mischief in kind, 
and probably exaggerated in amount: 
since the abolition of the very name 
and idea of fellow-citizen tends to sup- 
press altogether an influence of tute- 
lary character, however insufficient 
as to its force. 
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hands as it is now, for a man to teach his children what he 
thinks fit. Public exigencies must be provided for by public 
training. Moreover, we ought not to regard any of the 
citizens as belonging to himself, but all of them as belonging 
to the city : for each is a part of the city : and nature pre- 
scribes that the care of each part shall be regulated with a 
view to the care of the whole.”'* 

The broad principle thus laid down by Aristotle is common 
to him with Plato, and lies at the bottom of the schemes of 
polity imagined by both. Each has his own way of applying it. 

Plato clearly perceives that it cannot be applied with con- 
sistency and efiect, unless women are brought under its ap- 
plication as well as men. And to a great extent, Aristotle 
holds the same opinion too. While commending the Spartan 
principle, that the character of the citizen must be formed 
and upheld by continued public training and discipline — Ari- 
stotle blames Lykurgus for leaving the women (that is, a 
numerical half of the city) without training or discipline ; 
which omission produced (he says) very mischievous eflects, 
especially in corrupting the character of the men. He pro- 
nounces this to be a serious fault, making the constitution 
inconsistent and self-contradictory, and indeed contrary to 
the intentions of Lykurgus himself : who had tried to bring 
the women under public discipline as well as the men, but 
was forced to desist by their strenuous opposition.* Such re- 
marks from Aristotle are the more remarkable, sincc^ it 
appears as matter of history, that the maidens at Sparta 
(though not the married women) did to a great extent go 

^ Aristotel. Politic, viii. i, p. I 337 » , 'f^oKinia^ /BAajStpa, koX -npua f.vhcufxoviui' 

a. 21. ’E^rti 5’ tp rl) tcAos tj; iruAe* s — ''Clar' iv boats 

Trdcrp, (papepup Sri kuI r^p TraiSeiap ptlap yuPuiKt 

Kal r)]P avr^p apayKaToP tipat TrdprwPj rrjs noXtws Set pop.i(np a irjTop. 

"OTrep (at Hjiaita) 

Kal fiy Kar pvp oXtjp yap r^p ttSXip d PopLoOtr-qs iwai 

aros iirtfieXfirai rwp avro'v fiov\6fxtpos KapnpiK^p^ Kara ptp rubs 

lOia T€ Kal fiddrioip %p Up diSdo- &p6pas <papep6s ion ruiovros iop, iirl 

KuiP. ‘'Afia St ovS^ pofxi^ttp avrhp S\ rup yvpaiKcop i^rjfjtiXqKtt &c. Ta 
avrov tjpai rwp TroXtrup, aAAa vdpras irtpl rds yvpaiKas P'h koAws 

5’ iwifxiXtia toiKtP ov /jlSpqp dirpiirtidp ripa TTottip 

rifP rov rijs v6Xtu)s avrijs Kaff a'n)]P^ aAAa 
h\ov iit ovfifid\\eo6al ri rrphs (piXoxpr}- 

Arifetotel. Politic, ii. 7, p. 12(^9, pariap. 

b. 12. 'Eti Sh, y) TTtpl rds Plato has a himilar remark, Legg. 

nqs vi. pp. 780-781. 
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through gymnastic exercises along with the young men.y 
These exercises, though almost a singular exception in Greece, 
must have appeared to Aristotle very insufficient. What 
amount or kind of regulation he himself would propose for 
women, he has not defined. In his own ideal commonwealth, 
he lays it down as alike essential for men and women to have 
their bodies trained and exercised so as to be adequate to 
the active duties of free persons (as contrasted with the 
harder preparation requisite for the athletic contests, which 
he disapproves), but he does not go into further particulars.* 
The regulations which he proposes, too, with reference to 
marriage generally and to the maintenance of a vigorous 
breed of citizens, show, that he considered it an important 
part of the lawgiver’s duty to keep up by positive interference 
the physical condition both of males and females.” 

In principle therefore, Aristotle agrees with Plato,’’ as to 
the propriety of comprehending women as well as men under 

y Stallbaum (in his note on Plato, nor Aristotle shared this view. 

Legff. i. p. 638 C, T?V rwi/ yvyaiKu'y Respecting the Spartan maidens and 

Trap' vpiiv 6 .vi<nv) observes — “ Laca)- ! their exercises, see Xenophon, Republ. 
narum liceiitiain, quiirn ex aliis in- ! Laced, i. 4; Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 14. 
stitutis patriis, turn ex gymnicarum ' Aristotel. Politic viL 10, p. 1335, 
exercitationuni iisii rt*petendam, Plato ' b. 8. Tl(Troy7}/n(yrjy pLfv ovy 
carpit etiain infra,” &c. Uhis is a ; T)]y i^iy^ Tr^TroyrifMiyrjy 54 Tr 6 yois fx^ 
iiustakc. l*lato does not blame the | fiialoiSy /xTjdc irphs hya fioyoy^ Iccnr^p rj 
gyiiinastio exercises ot the Spartan j rcoy aBXrjrwy €^<s, oAAa Trphs ras ruy 
maidens ; the four jiassages to which ix^vB^pcoy Trpd^ns. 'Ojuolus 54 5^? 

b^tallbaum refers do not pro\o his TavTa vtrdpx^^v dv^pdrri kcu yvyai^l, 
assertion. Tiiey even countenance Compare also i. 8, near the end of the 
the reverse of that assertion, Plato ' book. 

approves of gymnastic and military a Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1335, 
exercises for maidens in the Laws, i a, 20, b. 15. 

and for all the female (luardians in ; i* if -we take the sentence from 
the Republic. , Aristotle's Politics, cited in a note 

8talll)auiu also refers to Aristotle as innnediately preceding, to the effect 
disapproving the gyimuihtic exercises ; that all the citizens belonged to the 
of the Spartan maidens. I cannot ; city, and that each was a part of the 
think that this is (M.rrect. Aristotle 1 ^^{iy (vUi. i, p. a. 28) in con- 

does indeed blame the arrangements , junction with another passage in the 
for women at Sjuirta, but not, as I Politics (i. 3, p. 125.4, a. io>— Td t€ ydp 
understand him, because the women fxdptoyy ov pi, 6 yoy &XXou ((tti /xopioy^ 
were subjected to gymnastic exercise : 1 koI 5 Ao) s Hxxo u— it is difficult 
Ins blame is founded on the cireum- j cfin, consistently with 

stance that the women were not j these principles, assign to his citizens 
regulated, but loft to do as they * individual self-regarding ageuev. 
ideased, while the men were under | iMato denies all such to his Guardians, 
tlie strictest drill. 'J'his I conceive to ^nd in so doing he makes deductions 
be the meaning of yuyaiKu^y dytats. consi.''lent with the principles of Ari- 
Luripides indeed has a very bitter ^ gtotle, who lavs down his princii)les 
passage condemning the exorcises of too absolutely for the use which ho 
thoBpartan maidens, but neither Plato | afterwards makes of t]iem. 
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Aristotle 
declares the 
Platonic 
Common- 
wealth im- 
possible — In 
w'hat sense 
this is true. 


public training and discipline : but he does not follow out the 
principle with the same consistency. He maintains the 
Platonic Commonwealth to be impossible.*^ 

If we go through the separate objections which Aristotle 
advances as justifying his verdict, we shall find them altogether 
inadequate for the purpose. He shows certain inconveniences 
and difficulties as belonging to it, — which are by no 
means all real, but which, even conceding them in 
full force, would have to be set against the objections 
admitted by himself to bear against other actual 
societies, before we can determine whether they 
are sufficiently weighty to render the scheme to which 
they belong impossible. The Platonic commonwealth, and 
the Aristotelian commonwealth, are both of them impossible, 
in my judgment, for the same reason : that all the various 
communities of mankind exist under established customs, 
beliefs, and sentiments, in complete discordance with them : 
and that we cannot understand from whence the force is to 
come, tending and competent to generate either of these two 
new systematic projects. Both of them require a simulta- 
neous production of many reciprocally adapted elements : 
both therefore require an express initiative force, exce]>tional 
and belonging to some peculiar crisis — something analogous 
to Zeus in Krete, and to Apollo at 8parta. This is alike 
true of both : though the Platonic liepublic, departing more 
widely from received principles and sentiments than the Ari- 
stotelian, would of course require a more potent initiative.*^ 


In the treatises of the two philosophers, each explains and 
vindicates the principles of his system, without including in 
the hypothesis any specification of a probable source from 
whence it was to acquire its first start. Where is the motive, 
operative, demiurgic force, ready to translate such an idea 
into reality But if we assume that either of them had once 


Aristotel. relit, ii. 3, p. 1 269, b. 29. | 502 B). That despot (Plato siippoees) 
thax vdixirav abuvaros d will send away all the population of 
his city alxivo ten years old, and will 
** Plato indeed in one place tells ns train up the children in the Platonic 
that a single despot becoming by in- princiiiles (vii. pp. 540-541). 
spiration or accident a pbilosopber, This is little letter than an tvxhy 
and having an obedient city, would whatever Plato may say to deprecate 
accomplish the prima^ construction the charge of uttering cuxtis, p. 540 D. 
of his commonwealth (Kepublic, vi. p. • Aristotel, Metaphys. A. p. 991, 
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begun, there is no reason why it might not have continued. 
The causes which first brought about the Spartan constitution 
and discipline must have been very peculiar, though we have 
no historical account what they were. At any rate they never 
occurred a second time ; for no second Sparta was ever formed, 
in spite of the admiration inspired by the first. If Sparta had 
never been actually established, and if Aristotle had read a 
description of it as a mere project, he would probably have 
pronounced it impracticable:^ though when once brought 
into reality, it proved eminently durable. In like manner the 
laws, customs, beliefs, and feelings prevalent in Egypt, — which 
astonished so vehemently Herodotus and other observing 
Greeks — would have been declared to be impossible, if des- 
cribed simply in project : yet when once established they were 
found to last longer without change than those of other nations. 

The Platonic project is submitted, however, not to impartial 
judges comparing different views on matters yet un- The real im- 
determined, but to hearers with a canon of criticism tb^putomc^ 
already fixed and anti-Platonic ‘‘animis consuetndine wealth, arises 

. 7 / j, T • *111 • from the fact 

imbutis. It appears impossible, because it contra- that discord- 
dicts sentiments conceived as fundamental and con- mentsare 

. 7 1 *1 1 • already esta- 

socrated, respecting the sexual and family relations, biishod. 
The supposed impossibility is the mode of expressing strong 
ilisapprobation and repugnance : like that which Herodotus 
describes as manifested by the Greeks on one side and by the 

a. 22. Tl ydp i(rrt rb ipya^ofxtvovy . force will Ix) forthcoming adequate to 
r ras ideas a-rro/SAeirov ; j the first creation of them. Existing 

AVe find Aristotle arguing, in the societies have fixed inodes of thinking 
course of his remarks on the Platonic and feeling on social and political 
Republic, that it is useless now to matters ; each moves in its own groove, 
promulgate any such novelties ; along and the direction in which it will 
time has elai>sed, and such things henceforward move will be a conse- 
would already liavo l>eon found esta- quence and continuance of the direc 
biishod if they had been gm>d (Politic, tion in which it is already moving, by 
ii. 5, p. i2t»4, a. 2). Tliis would have virtue of powerful causes now in 
applied (somewhat less in degree, yet operation. New originating force is a 
with quite suflicient force) to the ideal j very rare phenomenon. Overwhelming 
commonwealth of Aristotle himself, as i enemies or physical calamities may 
well as to that of I’lato, destroy what exists, but they will not 

Because such institutions ha VO never ! produce any such innovations as those 
yet been established anywhere as those under discussion, 
proposed by Plato or Aristotle, you ^ Plato himself makes this very 
cannot fairly argue that they would remark in the Treatise De Ijegibus 
not be good, or that they would not (viii. p. 839 D) in defending the prac- 
stand if established. What you nuiy tic^bility of some of the ordinances 
fairly ar^e is, that they arc not at aU therein recommended, 
likely to be established ; no originating 
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Indians on the other — when Darius, having asked each of 
them at what price they would consent to adopt the practice 
of the other respecting the mode of treating the bodies of 
deceased parents, was answered by a loud cry of horror at 
the mere proposition.*^ Tlie reasons offered to prove the Pla- 
tonic project impossible, are principally founded upon the very 
sentiment above adverted to, and derive all their force from 
being associated with it. Such is the character of many among 
the Aristotelian objections.** The real, and the truly forcible, 
objection consists in the sentiment itself. If that be deeply 
rooted in the mind, it is decisive. To those who feel thus, the 
Platonic project would be both intolerable and impossible. 

But we must recollect that it is these very sentiments, 
Plato has which Plato impugns and declares to be inappli- 
right cable to his Guardians: so that an opponent who, 
about sexual not breaking off at once with the cry of horror 
but referring uttercd bv tlic Indians to Darius, begins to discuss 

to different f i** 

objecta. the question with him, is bound to forego objections 


Herodot. iii. 38. ol a/x^wcayrts 
/u/'ya, €V(f'r]fi€€iy fxty tKeXevoy. 

Plato in a remarkable papeage of 
the Leges (i. 638 B), deprecates and 
complains of this instantaneous con- 
demnation without impartial hearing 
of argument on both sidles. 

^ See the arguments urged by Ari- 
stotle, Politic, ii. 4, p. 1 2(>2, a. 25 et seq. 
His remarks upon the fictions which 
Plato requires to be impressed on the 
belief of his Guardians are extremely 
just. There are, however, several 
objections urged by him which turn 
more upon the Platonic language than 
upon the Platonic vein of thought, and 
\^hich, if judged by Plato from his ; 
f>wn point of view, would liave ap- 
XK ared admissions in liis favour ratlier 
than objections. In reply to Plato, 
whose aim it is that all or many of 
the Guardians shall say mine in re- 
ference to the same persons or the 
same things, and not in reference to 
different persons and different things, 
Aristotle contends that the word mine 
will not then designate any such strong 
affection as it does now, ^\hen it is j 
special, exclusive, an<l concentrated on j 
a few persons or things; that each 
Guardian, having many persons whom 
he called brother and many persons 
whom he called father^ would not feel 


towards them as persons now feel 
tow’ards brothers and fathers; that 
the affection by laing disseminated 
would be weakened, ami would become 
nothing more than a “ dihitcd friend- 
sJiip*’ — (piKla vBapijs. Sec Aristot. 
Politic, ii. 3, p. i2(ji, b. 22, ii. 4, p. 
1262, b. 15." 

l*lato if called ujK)n for an answer 
to this reasoning, would probably 
have allowed it to be just ; but would 
have said that the “diluted friend- 
ship” pervading all the Guardians 
was apt and sufficient for his purpose, 
as bringing the whole number most 
nearly into the condition of one 
organism. Strong exclusive affections, 
upon whatever founded, between in- 
dividuals, ho wish(*8 to discourage : 
the hateful or unfriendly sentiments 
ho is l)ent on rooting out. What ho 
I desires to see preponderant, in each 
Guardian, is a sense of duty to the 
I public; Bul)ordinate to that, he ap- 
j»roves moflerate and kindly affections, 
embracing all tin; Guardians; towards 
the elders as fathers, tow ards those of 
the same age as Inotliers. Aristotle’s 
expression — — describes 
such a sentiment fairly enough. Boo 
Republic, v. pp. 41)2-403. It must Ik) 
conceded, however, that Plato’s hm- 
guage is open to Aristotle’s objection. 
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and repugnances springing as corollaries from a basis avow- 
edly denied. Plato has earnest feelings of right and wrong, 
in regard both to the functions of women and to the sexual 
intercourse: but his feelings dissent entirely from those 
of readers generally. That is right, in his opinion, which 
tends to keep up the excellence of the breed and the proper 
number of Guardians, as well as to ensure the exact and 
constant fulfilment of their mission : that is wrong, which 
tends to defeat or abridge such fulfilment, or to impair the 
breed, or to multiply the number beyond its proper limit. 
Of these ends the Rulers are the proper judges, not the indi- 
vidual person. All the Guardians are enjoined to leave the 
' sexual p(jwer absolutely unexercised until the age of thirty 
for men, of twenty for women — and then only to exercise it 
under express sanction and authorisation, according as the 
liulei'S may consider that children are needed to keep up 
the legitimate number. 

]\Iarriage is regarded as holy, and celebrated under solemn 
rites — all the more because both the ceremony is originated, 
and the couples selected, by the magistrates, for the most im- 
portant public purpose : which being fulfilled, the marriage 
ceases and determines. It is not celebrated with a view to 
the couple themselves, still less with a view to esLiblish 
any permanent exclusive attachment between them : which 
object Idato not only does not contemplate, but positively 
discountenances ; on the same general principle as the Ca- 
tholic Church forbids marriage to priests: beciiuse ho be- 
lieves that it will create within them motives and sentiments 
inconsistent with the due dischargii of their public mission. 

It is chuir that among such a regiment as that which Plato 
describes in his Guardians, a sentiment would grow 
up, rcsj)ecting the intercourse of the sexes, totally 
different from that which prevailed elsewhere around th^putoilic 
liim. The Platonic restriction upon that inter- 
coui-se (until the ulterior limits of age) would be far 
more severe : but it would bo applied with reference 
to different objects. Instead of being ajiplied to enforce the 
exclusive consecration of one woinmi t^) one man, choosing 
each other or chosen by fathoi's, without any limit on the 
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multiplication of children, — and without any attention to 
the maintenance or deterioration of the breed — it would be 
directed to the obtaining of the most perfect breed and of 
the appropriate number, leaving the Guardians, female as 
well as male, free from all permanent distracting influences 
to interfere with the discharge of their public duties. In 
appreciating the details of the Platonic community, we must 
look at it with reference to this form of sexual morality; 
which would generate in the Guardians an appreciation of 
details consistent with itself, both as to the women and as to 
the children. The sentiment of obligation, of right and 
wrong, respecting the relations of the sexes, is everywhere 
very strong ; but it does not everywhere attach to the same 
acts or objects. The important obligation for a woman never 
to show her face in public, which is held sacred through so 
large a jx)rtion of the Oriental world, is noway recognised 
in the Occidental : and in Plato’s time, when mankind were 
more disseminated among small independent communities, 
the divergence was yet greater than it is now. The Spai-tans 
were not induced, by the censures or mockery of persons in 
other Grecian cities,^ to supjuess the gymnastic exercises 
practised by their maidens in conjunction with the young 
men : nor is Plato deterred by the ridicule or blame which 
others may express, from proclaiming his conviction, that the 
virtue of his female Guardians is the same as that of the 
male — consisting in the faithful performance of their duty as 
Guardians, after going through all the requisite training, 
gymnastic and musical. And he follows this up by the 
general declaration, one of the most emphatic in all his 
writings, “ The best thing which is now said or ever has Ijcen 
said, is, that what is profitable is honourable — and what is 
hurtful, is base.” ^ 


* Euripid. Andromoch. 598. 

The criticiems of Xenoplion in the 
first chapter of his treatise, De Lac^d. 
Kepubl., exhibit a point of view on 
many points analogous to that of 
Plato respecting the female sex, and 
dififering from that which he puts into 
the mouth of Ischomachus in his 
See above, p. 200, 
note h. Among the lost treatises of j 


Kleanthes, successor of Zeno as Rchol- 
arch of the Sh»ic school, one was com- 
posed expressly to show "Ori tj ainh 
Ka\ iySpbs koI yvpcuK^s. 

Ea. vii. 175.) 

k riato, Uopubl. V. p. 457. 'A,.- 

ourtop 6^ reus rwp <pv\<itcwp 
tirttirfp iLptr^p iunrl Ifiarlui 
(Topraij Ka\ Koipu>P7jr4op iroA< 
rris &AA 17 S (pvXoK^s rrjs irtpl 
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Plato in truth reduces the distinction between the two 
sexes to its lowest terms ; to the physical difference what Nature 
ill regard to procreation — and to the general fact, regard to the 

1 1 • /» . of 

that the lemale is every way weaker and inferior the two sexes 

^ , — Direct con- 

to the male ; while yet, individually taken, many 
women are superior to many men, and both sexes “^dArutotie. 
are alike improveable by training. He maintains that this 
similarity of training and function is the real order of Nature, 
and that the opposite practice, which insists on a separation 
of life and functions between the sexes, is unnatural : ^ which 
doctrine he partly enforces by the analogy of the two sexes in 
other animals."' Aristotle disputes this reasoning altogether : 
declaring that Nature prescribes a separation of life and func- 
tions between the two sexes — that the relation of man to 
woman is that of superiority and command on one side, in- 
feriority and obedience on the other, like the relation between 
fatlicr and child, master and slave, though with a difference 
less in degree — that virtue in a man, and virtue in a ivoman, 
arc quite different, imposing diverse obligations." It shows 
how little stress can be laid on arguments based on the word 
Nature, when we see two such distinguished thinkers com- 
pletely at issue as to the question, what Nature indicates, in 
this important case. Each of them decorates by that name 
the rule which he himself approves ; whether actually realised 
anywhere, or merely recommended as a reform of some- 
thing really existing. In this controversy, Aristotle had in 
his favour the actualities around him, against Plato: but 
Aristotle himself is far from always recognising experience 
and practice as authoritative interpreters of the dictates of 
Nature, as we may see by his own ideal commonwealth. 

llow strongly Plato was attached to his doctrines about the 
capacity of women — how unchanged his opinion continued 


teal ovK &AAa irpoKr^oy rovroiy 5' au- 1 
rtoy rh ika^pSrtpa rals yvvai^ly t) rois I 
^oriovy hih r^y rov y4yovf 1 
‘O yy- ' 

TOV 


^ irpdTTci. 

. , . rovTo Koi \4- 

teal XfA^lfrat, 5ti fi^y 


phpy at a xp 

' Plato, Republic, v. pp, 456 C, 
4OO D. yvy TTop^ ravret • 

' /lioAXov, <&c. 

ComjHiro a similar appeal to the 
analogy of animals, as proving tho 
Jtpatras iipfUywy to bo unnatural, Plato 
Legg. viii. p. 836 C. 

* Aristotol. Politic, i. 13, p. 1260, 
a. 20-30. 
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specting the 
capacities of 
women, and 
the training 
proi>er for 
women, are 
maintained 
in the Leges, 
as well as in 
the Republic. 
Ancient 
legends har- 
monising 
with this 
opinion. 


about tbe mischief of separatiug the training and functions of 
Opinion of the two scxcs, and of confining women to indoor 
occupations, or to what he calls “a life of dark- 
ness and fear ” ® — may bo seen farther by his Trea- 
tise Do Legibus. Although in that treatise he 
recedes (perforce and without retracting) from the 
princi])les of his Republic, so far as to admit sepa- 
rate 2)roperties and families for all his citizens — yet 
he still continues to enjoin jmblic gymnastic and mili- 
tary training, for women and men alike ; and lie still 
opens, to botli sexes alike, sujierintending social functions to 
a great extent, as well as the jirivilege of being honoun^d b}' 
public hymns after death, in case of distinguished merit. 
Respecting military matters, he sjieaks with jieculiar earn(‘st- 
ness. That women are jierfectly capable of eflicient military 
service, if jirojicrly trained, he jiroves not only by the ancimit 
legends,but also by facts actual and contemjiorary, tlie known 
valour of the Scytliian and Sarmatian women. Whatever 
doubts jiersons may have hitherto cherislied (says Plato), this 
is now established matter of fact:"’ the cowardice and im- 
jiotence of women is not less disgraceful in itself than detri- 
mental to the city, as roblnng it of one-half of its jiossible 
force."' He complains bitterly of tlie r(‘2>ugnance felt even to 


® Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 D. fiOia-fif- 
poy yap deSoiK^s Kal (rKorfiPou &0. 

p Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 795 C, 79O C, i 
802 A. 

Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 8o.j-So5-8ot). 
OLKovwv yap 51? p.v6ovs TraXaiovs weirctcr- 

ra Se vDv, ws eiros ctireiv, olSa ^ri 
fMvptd^es ca/apiO/jLTjTOi yvvaiKuv tiVi rwv 
TTfpl rhv n^PTOPy hs ^avpo/xartSa^ 
KaXoviTiPy als oux ’imrojp fx6pop dWd 
Kai rSfwp Kal twp dWup uttXwp koi^ \ 
vwvia Kctl Tois dpSpdaiP larj TTpoareray- 
fi€pr) Ifffws (uTKflrai. We may doubt 
whether Plato kuew anything of the 
brave and skilful Artemisia queen of j 
Haliljarnassus, who so greatly dis- 
tinguished herself in the expedition of I 
Xerxes against Greece (Herod, vii. 99, 
viii. 87), and, indeed, whether he had 
ever read the history of Herodf)tuB. 
His argument might have been 
strengthened by another equally per- 
tinent example, if he could have 
quoted the original h tter addressed I 
by the Emperor Aurelian to the 1 


Roman Senate, attchting the courage, 
vigour, and prudence, of Zcuol»ia 
queen of Palmyra. Trebellius Pollio, 
Vitfo Triginta Tyrannorum in Ilistor. 
August. i>. 198. “Audio, V, (j., niihi 
objici, quod non virile munus inij)le- 
verim, Zenobiam triunqdiaiulo. Js^:e, 
illi qui me reprehend unt, satis lauda- 
rent, si scirent qualis cst ilia mulier, 
quam prudens in consiliis, qiuiru coii- 
stans in dispositionibus, quam erga 
milites gravis, quam larga cum nec’cs- 
sitas ix>8tulet, quam tristiscum severi- 
tas poscat. Possum dicere illi us esse 
quod OdenatuB Persas vicit, et CHesi- 
jdiontem usque fugatoSai>ore f)erv(init. 
Possum a88erere,tantoapud ( )ricn tab's 
et Ailgyptiorum i)opulo8 tiniori mulie- 
rcin fuissc, ut se non Arala^s, non 
Rarraceni, non Arincni, cominovcrent. 
Nec ego illi vitam couser vaHsem, nisi 
earn scissem multum Roinana) Rei- 
publica^ I)rofui880, cum sibi vel liberis 
suis Orientis servaret iraperium.’* 
Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813-814. 
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the discussion of this proposition.® Most undoubtedly, there 
were ancient legends which tended much to countenance his 
opinion. The warlike Amazons, daughters of Ares, were 
among the most formidable forces that had ever appeared 
on earth ; they had shown their power once by invading Attica 
and bringing such peril on Athens, that it required all the 
energy of the great Athenian hero Theseus to repel them. 
We must remember that these stories were not only fami- 
liarised to the public eye in conspicuous painting and sculpture, 
but were also fully believed as matters of past history. More- 
over the Goddess Athene, patroness of Athens, was the very 
impersonation of intelligent terror-striking might — constrain- 
• ing and subduing Ares himself : the Goddess En^o presided 
over war, no less than the God Ares : '' lastly Artemis, though 
making war only on wild beasts, was hardly less formidable in 
her way — indefatigable as well as rapid in her movements — 
and unerring with her bow, as Athene was irresistible with her 
spear. Hero wore abundant examples in Grecian legend, to em- 
bolden Plato in his affirmations respecting the capacity of the 
female sox for warlike enterprise and laborious endumnee. 

The two Goddesses, Athene and Artemis, were among the 
few altogether insensible to amorous influences and in a ck>m- 
to the inspirations of Aplirodite : who is the object like the pia- 

^ tonic, the in- 

ot contemptuous sarcasm on the part ot Athene, and fluence of 

1 • • 1 1 ^ Ok • Aphroditd 

of repulsive antipathv on the part of Artemis.* would proba- 

^ ^ . bly have 

This may supply an illustration for the Republic of 
Plato. As far as one can guess what the effect of his “tim. 
institutions would have been, it is probable that the influence 
of Aphrodite would have been at its minimum among his 
Guardians of both sexes : as it was presented in the warlike 
dramas of ^schylus.'" There would have been everything 

• Plato, Legg^. vi. p. 78 1 D. ^ Homer, Hymn, ad Venerem, 10; 

^ Plutarch, Theseus, c. 27; .^s- Iliad v. 425 ; Euripid. Hippolyt. I4cx> 
chylu8,Eumonid.682; Isokrates, Pane- 1420. 

gyr. 88. 76-78. How popular a subject Ath6n6 combined the attributes of 
the Amazons were for sculptors, wo ipi\on6\€fju)s and <piK6(ro<po5, Plato, 
learn from the statement of Pliny Timseus, p. 24 D ; compare Kritias, 
(xxxiy. 8, 19) that all the most die- p. 109 D. 

tinguished sculptors exocuttni Ama- 7 See Aristophan. Rante, 1042. 
zone ; and that this subject was the Eurip, Af ykp fjy rrjs 

only one upon which a direct com- 'Afppo^lrris ouSeV <roi, 
parison could bo made between them. JSschyl. y* ’AAA* 

Homer, Iliad xv. 123 * col rot koI toIV cotcty iroAA^ iroAAou 

’ Homor, Iliad v. 333-592. ’WfloiTo. 

VOL. III. 


Q 
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to deaden it, with an entire absence of all provocatives. The 
muscular development, but rough and unadorned bodies, of 
females — 

Sabina qualis, aut perusta soli bus 

Pcniicis uxor Appiili — (H or. Epod, ii. 42). 

the indiscriminate companionship, with perfect identity of 
treatment and manners, between the two sexes from the earliest 
infancy — the training of both together for the same public 
duties, the constant occupation of both throughout life in the 
performance of those duties, under unceasing official super- 
vision — the strict regulation of exercise and diet, together with 
the monastic censorship on all poetry and literature — the self- 
restraint, equal and universal, enforced as the characteristic 
feature and pride of the regiment, and seconded by the jealous 
espionage of all over all, the more potent because privacy 
was untnovTi — such an assemblage of circumstances would 
do as much as circumstances could do to starve the sexual 
appetite, to prevent it from becoming the root of emotional 
or imaginative associations, and to place it under the full con- 
troul of the lawgiver for purposes altogether public. Such wtis 
probably Plato’s intention : since he more generally regards 
the appetites as enemies to be combated and extirpated so far 
as practicable — rather than as sources of pleasure, yet liable 
to accompaniments of pain, requiring to be regulated so as to 
exclude the latter and retain the former. 

The public purposes, with a view to which Plato sought to 
other pur- coutroul the sexual appetite in his Guardians, were 
three, as, I have already stated, i. To obtain from 
each of them individually, faithful performance of 
the public duties, and observance of the limits, pre- 
scribed by his system. 2. To ensure the best and 
purest breed. 3. To maintain unaltered the same total num- 
ber, without excess or deficiency. 

The first of these three purposes is peculiar to the Platonic 
j^on system. The two last are not peculiar to it. Ari- 
stotle recognises them ^ as ends, no less than Plato, 
ch^^ks though he does not approve Plato’s means for attain- 
them. In reference to the limitation of number, 
* Aristotel^ Politic, vii. 16. 
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Aristotle is even more pronounced than Plato. The 
great evil of over-population forced itself upon 
these philosophers; living as both of them did among 
small communities, each with its narrow area hedged in by 
others — each liable to intestine dispute, sometimes caused, 
always aggravated, by the presence of large families and 
numerous poor freemen — and each importing bought slaves as 
labourers. To obtain for their community the quickest pos- 
sible increase in aggregate wealth and population, was an end 
which they did not account either desirable or commendable. 
The stationary state, far from appearing repulsive or dis- 
couraging, was what they looked upon as the best arrange- 
* ment ^ of things. A mixed number of lots of land, indivisible 
and inalienable, is the first principle of the Platonic com- 
munity in the treatise De Legibus. Not to encourage wealth, 
but to avert, as far as possible, the evils of poverty and de- 
pendance, and to restrain within narrow limits the proportion 
of the population which sufiered those evils — was considered 
by Plato and Aristotle to be among the gravest problems for 
the solution of the statesman.*^ Consistent with these con- 
ditions, essential to security and tranquillity, whatever the 
form of government might be, there was only room for the free 
population then existing: not always for that (seeing that the 
pro}X)rtion of poor citizens was often uncomfortably great), and 
never for any sensible increase above that. If all the children 
were bom and brought up, that it was possible for adult 
couples to produce, a fearful aggravation of poverty, with all 
its accompanying public troubles and sufferings, would have 
been inevitable.*^ Accordingly both Plato (for the Guardians 

• Compare the view (not unlike | Legg. v. pp. 742-743. He speaks of 
though founded on different reasons) ' rich men as they are spoken of in some 
of the stationary state taken by Mr. j verses of the Gospels — a very rich 
John Stuart Mill, in a valuable ' man can hardly be a good man. 
chapter of his Principles of Political | Wcaltli and poverty are both of them 
Economy, Book iv. cap. 6. He says | evils, p. 744 D. Republ. iv. p. 421. 
(s. 2, p. 319): — “The best state for Pheidon the Corinthian, an ancient 
human nature is that in which, lawgiver (we do not know when or 
while no one is poor, no one desires to where), proscribed an unchangeable 
bo richer, nor has any reason to fear number both oflots (of land) and of citi- 
bemg thrust bock by tlio -efforts of | zensjbutthelotsweronottoboallequal. 
^hers to nush themselves forward.” ! Aristotol. Politic, ii. 6, p. 12O5, b. 14. 
Ihis would ooino near to the views of j c Aristot. Politic, ii. 6,p. 1265, b. 10. 

b a Aristotle. t Tb iuptlaBcu (rijy rtKvoiroitay 

Hee a striking passage in Plato, [ urov) Koedrtp 4 y rats v\€laTcus r 

q2 
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in the Eepublic) and Aristotle agree in opinion that a limit 
must be fixed upon the number of children which each couple 
is permitted to introduce. If any objector had argued that 
each couple, by going through the solemnity of marriage 
acquired a natural right to produce as many children as they 
could, and that others were under a natural obligation to sup- 
port those children — both philosophers would have denied the 
plea altogether. But they went even farther. They con- 
sidered procreation as a duty which each citizen owed to the 
public, in order that the totiil of citizens might not fall below 
the proper minimum — yet as a duty which required controul, in 
order that the tobil might not riseabove the proper maximum.** 
Hence they did not even admit the right of each couple to pro-‘ 
duce as many children as their private means could support. 
They thought it necessary to impose a limit on the number of 
children in every family, binding equally on rich and poor : the 
number prescribed might be varied from time to time, as cir- 
cumstances indicated. As thecommiinitycouldnot safely admit 
more than a certain aggregate of births, these philosopliers 
commanded all couples indiscriminately, the rich not excej^tcd, 
to shape their conduct with a vie^v to that imperative necessity. 

Plato in his Republic (as I have already mentioned) assumes 
for his Archons the privilege of selecting (by a pretended sorti- 
tion) the couples through whom the legitimate amount of breed- 
ing shall be accomplished: in the semi-Platonic commonwealth 
(DeLegibus),he leaves thechoice free, but prescribes thelimits 
of age, rendering marriage a {)eremptory duty between twenty 
and thirty-five years of age, and adding some emphatic exhor- 
tations, though not peremptory enactments, respecting the 
principles which ought to guide individual choice.® In the 

(TiVf Trepiai avayKcuop aXriop ylp^aBai of tho oxtont to which they sul)or- 
to7s voXItous' ^ 5 e <rr<i(Tip diiiated individual sentiment to public 

^^irot€t /col KOMovpyLav. Compare ibid, considerations. Kork irayrhs cTy Ktrroa 
ii. 7, p. 1 266, b. 8. ydfxov — rhy yiip 

** Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1335, | ^vp.<p€poyra iJ,vri(Tr(^eiy ydfxo 
b. 28-38. Xfirovpyuy rrphs rtKyoro ov 

r7}S vws iel Korct (jjvaty vas Trphs rhy 

raroy aur^^&c. P. 773 B. In marriago 
Plato, Republic, v. pp. 460-461. (he says) the natural tendency is tlmt 
rliCTfiy rp iroAct — ytvv^y rp 'k 6 \€i — like seeks like ; but it is good for tho 
tU rh Koiyhy ytyy^trecoy. city that like should be coupled to 

* Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772-773-774. unlike, rich to fXK/r, hasty tempers 
The wording is characteristic of the with Hol>er tempers, &c., in order that 
view taken by these philosophers, and the specialties may bo blended to- 
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same manner too he deals with procreation ; recognising the 
necessity of imposing a limit on individual discretion, yet not 
naming that limit by law, but leaving it to be enforced ac- 
cording to circumstances by the magistrates : who (he says), 
by advice, praise, and censure, can apply either effective re- 
straints on procreation, or encouragements if the case requires.^ 
Aristotle blames this guarantee as insufficient : he feels so 
strongly the necessity of limiting procreation, that he is not 
satisfied unless a proper limit be imposed by positive law. 
Unless such a result be made thoroughly sure (he says), all 
other measures of lawgivers for equalising properties, or avert- 
ing poverty and the discontents growing out of it — must fail 
in effect.^ Aristotle also lays it down as a part of the duty of 
the lawgiver to take care that the bodies of the children 
brought up shall be as good as possible : hence he prescribes 
the ages proper for marriage, and the age after which no 
parents are to produce any more children.^* 

The paramount necessity of limiting the number of children 
bom in each family, here enforced by Plato and Aristotle, rests 
upon that great social fact which Malthus so instructively ex- 
pounded at the close of the last century. Malthus, enquiring 
specially into the law of population, showed upon what condi- 
tions the increase of population depends, and what w^ere the 
causes constantly at work to hold it back — checks to popula- 
tion. He ranged these causes under three different heads, 

gethor and mitigated. Ho does not I (Plato), rb ncpl rb yr\rj0os "KoXirwy 
pretend to embody this in a written 1 pJb Karaa/ceycifeiy, oAX’ aipfipou r^v 
law, but directs the authorities to reKyowoitay adpia-roy^ &o. 
obtain it as far as they can by exhor- WTiat Plato really directs is stated 
tation. P. 773 E. Compare the Poli- in my textand in my note immediately 
tikus, p. 311. ' preceiling. 

Plato, Lcgg. V. p. 740 D. nopi{tTw h Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1334, 
ou rcivra- b. 39. elTrep obv air* apxv^ vofiO" 
^p^y SeZ, bvws fifKrio’ra ra 
del 1x6 V 0 y tffovrcu' Kcd yb.p yeyTjrcu rwy Tpe<^/iev(vi', irp«- 

creis 'yeveo'ewy, ols tty et/pous (irj roy fx^y ivi/xfKyjTfoy xepl t))v av^fv^iy 
yfyfffiSy Ka\ robyayrloy l7n/xi\fiai Kcd irdre koI irolovs rivks byrots xph iroieX- 
(TirouSol irX^Oous yivyriixiirooy ualyj &C. (r 0 ai irpbs dXA'^Aous r^v yapuKiiy dfxi- 

Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, p. 1264, xiav, &c. Ho names thirty-seven as 
a. 38, ii. 7, p. 1266, b. 10, vii. 16. the age proper for a man, eighteen for 

Aristotle has not fully considered a woman, to marry. At the age of 
all that Plato says, when ho blames fifty -five a man becomes unfit to pro- 
him for inconsistency in proposing to create for the public, and none of his 
keep properties equoJ, without taking children are to appear (tt<f>€i<r6cu rfjs 
pains to impose and maintain a con- us rb tpaytpby yoyirfftr^ws, vii. 16, p. 
stant limit on offspring in families. 

Aroiroy 5^ koI rb rtts kt4\<T€is l<rd(oyra 
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though the two last are multiform in detail, i. Moral or pru- 
dential restraint — the preventive check. 2. Vice, and 3. Misery 
— the two positive checks. He farther showed that though 
the aggregate repressive effect of these three causes is infallible 
and inevitable, determined by the circumstances of each given 
society — yet that mankind might exercise an option through 
which of the three the check should be applied : that the 
effect of the two last causes was in inverse proportion to that 
of the first — in other words, that the less there was of pru- 
dential restraint limiting the number of births, the more there 
must be of vice or misery, under some of their thousand forms, 
to shorten the lives of many of the children born — and e con- ^ 
verso^ the more there was of prudential restraint, the less would 
be the operation of the other checks tending to shorten life. 

Three distinct facts — preventive restraint, vice, and misery — 
Plato and having nothing else in common, are arranged under 

Aristotle saw iiiinrii • 

the same law onc general head by Maltniis, m consetiuence 01 the 

as Malthus, i • i i 

but one single common property which tht*y possess — 

ferent ^Int Operating as ch(‘cks to population. To him, 

oi view. that one common property was tlu^ most important 
of all, and the most fit to be singled out as tlie groundwork of 
classification, having reference to the subject of his enquiry. 
But Plato and Aristotle looked at the subject in a diflerent 
point of view. They had present to their minds the same 
three facts, and the tendeiury of the first to avert or abat(‘ the 
second and third : but as they were not investigating the law 
of population, they had nothing to call their attention to tlie 
one common property of the three. They did not r(‘gard vice 
and misery as causes tending to keep down population, but as 
being in themselves evils ; enemies among the worst whicli 
the lawgiver had to encounter, in his efforts to establish a good 
}>olitical and social condition — and enemies which he could 
never successfully encounter, without regulating the numberof 
births. Such regulation they considered asan essential tutelary 
measure to keep oiitdisastrouspoverty. The inverse pro])ortion, 
between regulated or unregulated number of births on the one 
hand, and diminution or increase of poverty on the other, was 
seen as clearly by Aristotle and Plato as by Malthus. 

But these two Greek philosophers ordain something yet 
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more remarkable. Having prescribed both the age of mar- 
riage and the number of permitted births, so as to Regulations 
ensure both vigorous citizens and a total compatible Aristotle as 
with the absence of corrupting poverty — they di- births, and° 
rect what shall be done if the result does not corre- chudren. 
spond to their orders. Plato in his Republic (as I have already 
stated) commands that all the children bom to his wedded 
couples shall be immediately consigned to the care of public 
nurses — that the offspring of the well-constituted parents 
shall be brought up, that of the ill-constituted parents not 
brought up — and that no children bom of parents after the 
legitimate age shall be brought up.' ALristotle forbids the 
exposure of children, wherever the habits of the community 
are adverse to it : but if after any married couple have had 
the number of children allowed by law, the wife should again 
become pregnant, he directs that abortion shall bo procured 
before the commencement of life or sense in the foetus : after 
sucli commencement, he pronounces abortion to be wrong.*^ 
On another point Plato and Aristotle agree: both of them 
command that no child born crippled or deformed shall be 
brought up a practice actually adopted at Sparta under the 
Lykurgean institutions, and even carried farther, since no 
child was allowed to be brought up until it had been inspected 
and approved by the public nurses.'" 

Wo here find b(jth these pliilosophers not merely per- 
mitting, but enjoining — and the Spartan legislation, such reguia- 
more admired than any in Greece, systematically 
realising — practices which modern sentiment re- Smf^n- 
pudiates and punishes. Nothing can more strikinglv variability 

• 11 1 ^ ofethicaieen- 

illustrate — what Plato and Aristotle have them- timentafito 

‘ riato, Ropubl. V. pp. 459 D, 460 0 , j text of this passage I have followed 
4^1 tJ* j Bekkor and the Berlin edition. As to 

^ Aristotel. Politic, vii, 16,1047.1335, ! the first half of the passage there aro 
b. 20. Com i)aro Plato, Thoa) tel. 149 0. i some material differences in the text 
Ilfpl 54 iiro0€cr€u>y Ka\ rpw^s rwv 1 and in the MSS. ; some give i 6 vS>v 
yiyuofX€P(av^ tarui v 6 pkos^ fjir}B^p ncmipoi^ instead of and wplcSai ykp 56? 

Tp«pfiu‘ 5ici 54 irX^0oy rtKvwVj ! instead of &piffTai yap 5i). 

71 rd^is TQ>p 4du>p KwAvp, /itti54i/ i * Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 C. rd 
&Tori 0 e<r$at rwp yrypofjifptap’ &ptaTai j 54 rwp x^H^^vwp (t^ici'o), Kcd idv ri tS>p 
yap 54; TtKPOTToitas rh 7rAf)0os, 4 dp 
54 Tttrt ylypTirai irapd ravra (rvpSvaa- 
OjPTUP^ TTplp at(r6ri(rtp iyyfp^aSai #cal j Aristot. ut supra, 
oiuarBai 5€t t4 

y^P rij Plutarch^ Lykurgus, c. 16. 

tea) Tip (pp iirrai. For the 
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oi](ject8 ap- selves repeatedly observed” — how variable and inde- 
disapproved, terminate is the matter of ethical sentiment, in dif- 
ferent ages and communities, while the form of ethical senti- 
ment is the same universally : how all men agree subjectively, 
in that which they feel — disapprobation and hatred of wrong 
and vice, approbation and esteem of right and virtue — yet 
how much they differ objectively, as to the acts or persons 
which they designate by these names and towards which 
their feelings are directed. It is with these emotions as 
with the other emotions of human nature: all men are 
moved in the same manner, though in different degree, by 
love and hatred — hope and fear — desire and aversion — sym- 
pathy and antipathy — the emotions of the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, the ludicrous ; but when we compare the objects, acts, 
or persons, which so move them, we find only a very partial 
agreement, amidst wide discrepancy and occasionally strong 
opposition.” The present case is one of the strongest oppo- 
sition. Practices now abhorred as wrong, are here directly 
commanded by Plato and Aristotle, the two greatest autho- 
rities of the Hellenic world : men differing on many jioints 
from each other, but agreeing in this : men not only of lofty 
personal character, but also of first-rate intellectual force, in 
whom the ideas of virtue and vice had been as much developed 
by reflection as they ever have been in any mind : lastly, men 
who are extolled by the commentators as the champions of 


“ Aristotel. Politic, viii. 2, p, 1337, 
b. 2. Tlfpl Twy irphs ap^r^yy ov0ey 
iariy 6fio\oyovfM€yoy' Kcd yiip r^y 
oit 

QU Kol irpbs ryy 

Ethica Nikomach. i. 3, p, 1094, 
b. 15. Tefc Jib KoXk Kcd rb, SUaia, irepi 

Sicuffophy Kcd vAiyriyy SxTTt boK€ty ydpup 
fiSyov flyaiy <pv<rfi db fiii, 

** The extraordinary variety and 
discrepancy of approved and con- 
secrate customs prevalent in different 
portions of the ancient world, is in- 
structively set forth in the treatise of 
the 83rrian Christian Bardisanos in 
the time of the Antoninos. A long 
extract from this treatise is given in 
Eusebius, Prasparat. Evang. vi. 10; 
it has been also published by Orelli, 
annexed to his edition (Zurich, 1824) 


of the argument of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Do Fato, p. 202. Com- 
pare Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 30. 

Bardisanos is replying to the argu- 
ments of astrologers and calculators 
of nativities, who assorted tho uniform 
and uncontrollable influence of tho 
heavenly bodies, in given positions, 
over human conduct. As a proof that 
mankind are not subject to any sucli 
necessity, but have a largo sphere of 
freewill (avn^obaioy^y he cites these 
numerous instances of diverse and 
contradictory institutions among dif- 
ferent societies. Several of the most 
conspicuous among these differences 
relate to the institutions concerning 
sex and family, tho conduct and occu- 
pations held obligatory in men and 
women, &c. 

Compare Sextus Emi)iric. Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. iii. s. 198 seqq. 
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religion and sound morality, against what are styled the un- 
principled cavils of the Sophists. 

It is, in my judgment, both curious and interesting to study 
the manner in which these two illustrious men — piAtoand 
Plato and Aristotle — dealt with the problem of popu- 
lation. Grave as that problem is in all times, it 
was peculiarly grave among the small republics of 
antiquity. Neither of them were disposed to ignore ^ 
or overlook it: nor to impute to other causes the pulse, as to 
consequences which it produces : nor to treat as in- 
different the question, whether poor couples had a greater or 
less family, to share subsistence already scanty for themselves. 
Still less were these philosophers disposed to sanction the 
short-sighted policy of some Hellenic statesmen, who imder a 
mistaken view of increasing the power of the state, proclaimed 
encouragement and premium simply to the multiplication of 
male births, without any regard to the comfort and means 
of families. Both Plato and Aristotle saw plainly, that 
a married couple, by multiplying their offspring, produced 
serious effects not merely upon their own happiness but upon 
that of others besides : up to a certain limit, for good — beyond 
that limit, for evil. Hence they laid it down, that procreation 
ought to be a rational and advised act, governed by a forecast 
of those consequences — not a casual and unforeseen result of 
present impulse. The same preponderance of reason over 
impulse as they prescribed in other cases, they endeavoured 
to enforce in this. They regarded it too, not simply as a 
branch of prudence, but as a branch of duty ; a debt due by 
each citizen to others and to the commonwealth. It was the 
main purpose of their elaborate political schemes, to produce 
a steady habit and course of virtue in all the citizens ; and 
they considered every one as greatly deficient in virtue, who 
refused to look forward to the consequences of his own pro- 
creative acts — thereby contributing to bring upon the state an 
aggravated measure of poverty, which was the sure parent of 
discord, sedition, and crime. That the rate of total increase 
should not be so great as to produce these last-mentioned 
effects — and that the limit of virtue and prudence should be 
made operative on all the separate families — was in their 
judgment one of the most important cares of the lawgiver. 
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We ought to disengage this general drift and purpose, 
common both to Plato and Aristotle, on the subject of popu- 
lation, from the various means — partly objectionable, partly 
impossible to be enforced — whereby they intended to carry 
the purpose into effect. 

I pass from Plato’s picture of the entire regiment of 
Training of Guardians, under tlie regulations above described — 
to his description of the special training whereby the 
few most distinguished persons in the regiment (male 
or female, as the case may be) are to be improved, tested, and 
exalted to the capacity of philosophers : qualified to act as 
Rulers or Chiefs.*^ These are the two marked peculiarities of 
Plato’s Republic. The Guardians are admirable as instru- 
ments, but have no initiative of their own : we have now to 
find the chiefs from whom they will receive it. How are 
philosophers to be formed ? None but a chosen Few' have 
the precious gold born with them, em])ow’oring them to attain 
this elevation. To those Few, if ju'opiu'ly train<‘d, the privi- 
lege and right to exercise command belongs, by Nature. For 
the rest, obedience is the duty j)rescribed by Nature.'* 

1 have already given, in Chap. XXXIII., a short summary 
roraprfhen- of the j)eculiar scientific training w^hich 8okrates pn‘- 
iiim for scribcs for ri]>ening these heroic avspirants into corn- 

rants to phi- - . . ^ 

losi.pby— plete ])hilosoT)hers. lliey imss years of intellectual 
tioM by labour, all by their own spontaiK'ous imimlse, over 

uiPajis of ^ ^ ^ 

Dialectic. aud ubovc the full training of Guardians. They study 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Stereometry, Astronomy, Acoustics, 
&c., until the age of thirty : they then continue in the exercise 
of Dialectic, with all the test of question and answcT, for five 
years longer: after which they enter upon the duties of prac- 
tice and administration, succeeding ultimat(‘ly to the position 
of chiefs if found competent. It is assumed that this long 
course of study, consummated by Dialectic, has ojierated 
within them that great mental revolution which Plato calls, 
turning the eye from the shadows in the cave to the realities 


»* Plato, Repub. v. p. 473, vi. p. 
503 B. Toi/s 

Plato, Repub. v. p. 474 B. 

, TiytfiovfXffiv T* iv Tr6\(r rots * 


P. 476 B. (TTrdvioi tty dry^ Vi. 503, 
vii. 535. They are to be 
I irpoKpiTwy TrpdKptroiy vii. 537 D. 
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of clear daylight : that they will no longer be absorbed in the 
sensible world or in passing phenomena, but will become 
familiar with the unchangeable Ideas or Forms of the intelli- 
gible world, knowable only by intellectual intuition. Eeason 
has with them been exalted to its highest power : not only 
strengthening them to surmount all intellectual difficulties 
and to deal with the most complicated conjunctures of prac- 
tice — but also ennobling their dispositions, so as to overcome 
all the disturbing temptations and narrow misguiding pre- 
judices inherent in the unregenerate man. Upon the per- 
fection of character, emotional and intellectual, imparted to 
these few philosophers, depends the Platonic Commonwealth. 

The remarks made by Plato on the effect of this preparatory 
curriculum, and on the various studies composing it, vaiuawere- 
are highly interesting and instructive — even when 
they cannot be defended as exact. Much of what he 
so eloquently enuntiates respecting philosophy and 
the philosophical character, is in fact just and i)rofound, what- 
ever view we may take as to Universals ; whether we regard 
them (like Plato) as the only Ileal Entia, cognizable by the 
mental eye, and radically disparate from particulars — or 
whether wo hold them to bo only general Concepts, ab- 
stracted and generalised more or less exactly from particulars. 
The remarks made by Plato on the educational effect pro- 
duced by Arithmetic and the other studies, are valuable and 
simi2:estive. Even the discredit which he throws on observa- 
tions of fact, in Astronomy and Acoustics — the great antithesis 
between him and modern times — is useful as enabling us to 
enter into his point of view.*' 

*■ Plato, Roj). vii. p. 529 C D. tioiis in our own brain (TimsDus, pp. 

The inaiiuer in which Plato here 4O-47). 
depreciatcH aBtronomical observation Malebrancho shares the feeling of 
is not easily reconcileablo >vith his Plato on the subject of astronomical 
doctrine in the Timanis. He there tells observation. Recherche de la Verite 
us that the rotations of the Nous lib. iv. a. iii. vol. ii. p. 219, ed. 1772. 
(intellective soul) in the interior of the “ Car enfin qu’y a t-il de grand dans 
human cranium, are cognate or analo- la connoissanco des mouvemens des 
g()U8 to those of the cosmical sidieres, plani>te8 ? et n*on savons nous pas 
but more confused and less perfect: assez presentement j>our rcgler nos 
our eyesight being expressly intended mois et ims anni^s ? Qu’avons nous 
for the purpose, that we might con- ^ taut h. faire de savoir, si Saturne est 
template the perfwt and unerring ; envinmne d’un anneau on d’un grand 
rotations of the cosmical spheres, so as j nombre de }>etites lunes, et jwurquoi 
to correct thereby the disturbed rota- ' prendre parti Ih-dessus? Pourquoiso 
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But his point of view in the Republic diflTers materially 
Differences from that which WG read in other dialogues : espe- 
Repu^c^^d cially in two ways. 

loguL-HQo First, The scientific and long-continued Quadri- 
reminiscence, vium, thpougli which Phito here conducts the student 
Eienchus. to philosophy, is very different from the road to 
philosophy as indicated elsewhere. Nothing is here said about 
reminiscence — which, in the Menon, Phasdon, Phfedrus, and 
elsewhere, stands in the foreground of his theory, as the engine 
for reviving in the mind Forms or Ideiis. With these Forms 
it had been familiar during a prior state of existence, but they 
had become buried under the sensible impressions arising 
from its conjunction with the body. Nor do we find in the 
Republic any mention of that electric shock of the negative 
Eienchus, which (in the Thesetetus, Sophistes, and several 
other dialogues) is declared indispensable for stirring up the 
natural mind not merely from ignorance and torpor, but even 
from a state positively distempered — the false persuasion of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, following out this last observation, we perceive an- 
Differcnjt otlicr discrepancy yet more striking, in tlie directions 
given by Plato respecting the study of Dialectic. Ht; 

the Republic ® ./ .1 . 1 1, , , 

aU)ut Dia- prcscribcs that it shall upon no account be taught 

lectic — and i /. 

different to youDg mcu : and that it shall come last oi all in 

ed toit. teaching, only after the full preceding Quadriviuni. 

He censures severely the prevalent practice of applying it U) 
young men, as pregnant with mischief. Young men (he says) 
brought up in certain opinions inculcated by the lawgiver, as 
to what is just and honourable, are interrogated on these sub- 
jects, and have questions put to them. When asked What is 
the just and the honourable, they reply in the manner which 
they have learnt from authority : but this reply, being exposed 
to farther interrogatories, is shown to be untenable and incon- 
sistent, such as they cannot defend to their own satisfaction. 
Hence they lose all respect for the established ethical creed, 

glorificr d’avoir prMit la grandeur observer los astres ; contentons nous 
d'uDO Eclipse, oil Ton a pout etrcniieux do leurs observations. Nous dovons 
rencontre' qu’un autre, parcequ’on a etd j etro pleinement satisfaits surune nia- 
plus heureux? II y a dos ^rsonnes ti^regui nous touche si peu, lorsquHls 
^ -les, par Tordre du Prince, h I nous font partio do leurs decouvortes.” 
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which however stands opposed in their minds to the seductions 
of immediate enjoyment : yet they acquire no new or better 
conviction in its place. Instead of following an established 
law, they thus come to live without any law.® Besides, young 
men when initiated in dialectic debate, take great delight in 
the process, as a means of exposing and puzzling the re- 
spondent. Copying the skilful interrogators whom they have 
found themselves unable to answer, they interrogate others in 
their turn, dispute everything, and pride themselves on ex- 
hibiting all the negative force of the Elenchus. Instead of 
employing dialectic debate for the discovery of truth, they use 
it merely as a disputatious pastime, and thus bring them- 
selves as well as philosophy into discredit.^ 

Accordingly, we must not admit (says Plato) either young 
men, or men of ordinary untrained minds, to dialectic debate. 
We must admit none but mature persons, of sedate dispo- 
sition, properly prepared : who will employ it not for mere 
disputation, but for the investigation of truth." 

Now the doctrine thus proclaimed, with the grounds upon 
which it rests — That dialectic debate is unsuitable contradiction 
and prejudicial to young men — distinctly contradict Mother 

both the principles laid down by himself elsewhere, 
and the frequent indications of his own dialogues: not 
to mention the practice of Sokrates as described by Xenophon, 
In the Platonic Parmenides and Thea3tetus,the season of youth 
is expressly pronounced to be that in which dialectic exercise is 
not merely appropriate, but indispensable to the subsequent 
attainment of truth.’' Moreover, Plato puts into the mouth of 


» Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 538-539. 
Brav rbv oorus ixoyra ipwTrjixa 

I, rl icrri rb Ka\by, koI avoKpiyd- 
r t Tov yufwderov ^Kovty 
\ 6 yoSy Koi iroWaKis »cal iroWaxv 
vy CIS ^6^ay Kara^aXjj its rovro 
IJidWoy Ka\by ^ oua’xP^*'^ 
^iKcdov waavTus Kol JiSikov, koI & 
4y &C. 

Plato, Ropubl. vii. p. 539 B. 

Plato, Republ. vii. p. 539 D. 

* Plato, Pormenidfis, pp. 135 D, 
137 B. Thorotet. 146 A. 

Proklus, in his Commontary on the 
ParmonidGa (p. 778, Stallbaum), ad- 
verts to the passage of the Republic 
hero discussed, and endeavours to show 


that it is not inconsistent with the 
Parmenides. Ho states that the ex- 
hortation to practise dialectic debate 
in youth, as the appropriate season, 
must be understood as speciaUy and 
exclusively addressed to a youth of the 
extraordinary mental qualities of So- 
krates ; while the passage in the Re- 
public applies the prohibition only to 
the general regiment of Guardians. 
But this justification is noway satis- 
factory ; for Plato in the Republic 
I makes no exception in favour of the 
I most promising Guardians. Ho lays 
down the position generally. Again, 
in the Parmenides, we find the en- 
couragement to dialectio debate ad- 


0 : 

X 
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Parmenides a specimen intentionally given to represent that 
dialectic exercise which will be profitable to youth. The 
specimen is one full of perplexing, though ingenious, subtleties: 
ending in establishing, by different trains of reasoning, the 
affirmative, as well as the negative, of several distinct con- 
clusions. Not only it supplies no new positive certainty, but it 
appears to render any such consummation more distant and 
less attainable than ever.y It is therefore eminently open to 
the censure which Plato pronounces, in the passage just cited 
from his Eepublic, against dialectic as addressed to young 
men. The like remark may bo made upon the numerous 
other dialogues (though less extreme in negative subtlety than 
the Parmenides), wherein the Platonic Sokrates interrogates 
youths (or interrogates others, in the presence of youths) w ith- 
out any positive result: as in the Theaetetus, Channides, Lysis, 
Alkibiades,Hippias,&c.,to wffiich we may add the conversations 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates with Euthydemus and others.’' 

In fact, the Platonic Sokrates expressly proclaims himself 
Contradiction (in the Apology as well as in the other dialogues just 
ralctor and named) to bo ignorant and incapable of teaching any- 
of Sokrats, thing. His mission w’as to expose the ignorance of 
those, who fancy that they know w ithout really know ing : ho 
taught no one anything, but he cross-examined every one who 
would submit to it, before all the world, and in a manner 
especially interesting to young men. Sokrates mentions that 
these young men not only listened with delight, but tried to 
imitate him as well as they could, by cross-examining othoi-s 
in the same manner and in mentioning the fact, he ex- 
presses neither censure nor regret, but satisfaction in the 
thought that the chance would be thereby increased, of ex- 
posing that false persuasion of knowledge which prevailed so 
widely everywhere. Now Plato, in the passage just cited 

dressed not merely to the youthful ' ^ ^ Plato, Parmcnid. p. it)6 od fin. 
Sokrates, but to the youthful Aristo- ' roiyvy rovr6 t€ Kal is 

teles (p. 1-^7 B). Moreover, we arc ; loiKfv^ tu cTt* fcrriv, efre tanv, 
not to imagine that all the youths who ; 0,1^6 t( koI riWa Ka\ irphs aitrh kcH 
are introduced as respondents in the | vph^ ^AAT/Xa irdyra icdimtas rt kuI 
Platonic dialogues are implied os ' oIk f(rTi, koI <pa(y(rau tc koL ott <pai~ 
equal to Sokrates himself, though | y^rcu. ' KK-nBicrrara, 
they are naturally represented as * Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2. 
gujKjriorandpromising8ubject8.com- • Plato, AjKilog. Sokrat, c. lo, p. 
imre Plato, S^histds, p. 217 E; Poli- 23 D, c. 22, p. 33 C, c. 27, p. 37 k] 
tikuB, p. 257 B. c. 30, p. 39 C. 
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from the Republic, blames this contagious spirit of cross- 
examination on the part of young men, as a vice which proved 
the mischief of dialectic debate addressed to them at that age. 
He farther deprecates the disturbance of “those opinions which 
they have heard from the lawgiver respecting what is just and 
honourable.” But it is precisely these opinions which, in 
the Alkibiades, Menon, Protagoras, and other dialogues, the 
Platonic Sokrates treats as untaught, if not unteachable : — 
as having been acquired, no man knew how, without the 
lessons of any assignable master and without any known period 
of study : — lastly, as constituting that very illusion of false 
knowledge w ithout real knowledge, of which Sokrates under- 
takes to purge the youthful mind, and which must be dis- 
pelled before any improvement can be effected it in.’’ 

We thus see, that the dictum forbidding dialectic debate 
with youth — cited from the seventh book of the Re- The remarks 
public, which Plato there puts into the mouth of upon the * 
Sokrates — is decidedly anti-Sokratic ; and anti-Pla- Icctic upon 
tonic, in so far as Plato represents Sokrates. It cido with the 
belongs indeed to the case of Meletus and Anytus, ofMei^tus 

1..T . against So- 

in their indictment against Sokrates before the i^rates. 
Athenian dikastery. It is identical with their charge against 
him, of corrupting youth, and inducing them to fancy them- 
selves superior to the authority of established customs and opi- 
nions heard from their elders.'' Now the Platonic Sokrates is 
here made to declare explicitly, that dialectic debate addressed 
to youth does really tend to produce this effect : — to render 
them lawless, immoral, disputatious. And when we find him 
forbidding all such discoui'se at an earlier age than thirty 
years — we remark as a singular coincidence, that this is the 
exact prohibition which Kritias and Charikles actually im- 
posed upon Sokrates himself, during the shortlived dominion 
of the Thirty Oligarchs at Athens.^ 

The matter to w^hich I here advert, illustrates a material 

^ Plato, Sophist, p. 2^0. | tion than he thought suitable; never- 

® Xenophon, Meniorab. i. 2, 19-49. thcless he declares that youth, and not 
Compare Aristophanes, Nubes, 1042- mature ago, is the proper season for 
* 3^2. such exorcises, as well as for Geometry 

^ Xenophon. Moiuorab. i. 2, 33-38. and Astronomy (Orat. xii. Panathen. 
Isokrates complains that youthful s. 29-31, p. 239). 
students took more delight in disputa- 
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distinction between some writings of Plato as compared with 
Contrast be- othcrs, and between different points of view which 

twCKJIl till© ^ 

real Sokrates his mind took on at different times. In the Pla- 
nt Athens, tonic Apology, we find Sokrates confessing his own 
tonic sokra- ignorance, and proclaiming himself to be isolated 
and dictator amoncT an uncon^fenial public falsely persuaded of 

of the Plato- ^ ® % i i ^ t i 

nicRepubUc. their owu knowledge. In several other dialogues, 
he is the same : he cannot teach anything, but can only cross- 
examine, test, and apply the spur to respondents. But the 
Republic presents him in a new character. He is no longer 
a dissenter amidst a community of fixed, inherited, con- 
victions.® He is himself in the throne of King Nomos : the 
infallible authority, temporal as well as spiritual, from whom 
all public sentiment emanates, and by whom orthodoxy is 
determined. Hence we now find him passing to the opposite 
pole ; taking up the orthodox, conservative, point of view, the 
same as Melctus and Anytus maintained in their accusation 
against Sokrates at Athens. He now expects every indi- 
vidual to fall into the place, and contract the opinions, pre- 
scribed by authority ; including among tliose opinions delibe- 
rate ethical and political fictions, such as that about the gold 
and silver earthborn men. Free-thinking minds, who take 
views of their own, and enquire into the evidence of these 
beliefs, become inconvenient and dangerous. Neither the 
Sokrates of the Platonic Apology, nor his negative Dialectic, 
could be allowed to exist in the Platonic Republic. 

One word more must be said respecting a subject whi(*h 
ideaofCrood figuTCS couspicuously in the Republic — the Idea or 
alone know ^ Form of Good. The chiefs alone (we read) at the 
If they did end of their long term of study, having ascended 
would be an- cTradually from the phenomena of sense to intel- 

fit for their f ^ ^ i n -i- • • i i 

functions. Icctual coutcmplation and tamiliarity with the un- 
changeable Ideas — will come to discern and embrace the 
highest of all Ideas — the Form of Good by the help of which 
alone. Justice, Temperance, and the other virtues, become 
useful and profitable.^ If the Archons do not know how and 
why just and honourable things are good, they will not be fit 

e Plato, Republic, vii. p. 541. ' Plato, Ropubl. vii. pp. 533-534. 

« Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 A. 
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for their duty.^ In regard to Good (Plato tells us) no man is 
satisfied with mere appearance. Here every man desires and 
postulates that which is really good : while as to the just and 
the honourable, many are satisfied with the appearance, with- 
out caring for the reality.* 

Plato proclaims this Real Good, as distinguished from Ap- 
parent Good, to be the paramount and indispensable wbat is the 

^ , GkKxl ? P’“* 

obiect of knowledcre, without which all other know- does not 

•IT* -1 T*i T* know; but 

le(lo:e is useless, it is that which every man divines he requires 

^ . rt , , 1 • • 1 • Chiefs to 

to exist, yearns for, and does everything with a view know it. 

, . 1 ,*11 • n ® 1 • Without this 

to obtain ; but which he misses, from not knowiner Republic 

. . . . . would be a 

where to seek ; missing also along with it that which 

gives value to other acquisitions.*^ What then is this Real 

Good — the Noumenon, Idea, or Form of Good? 

This question is put by Glaukon to Sokrates, with much 
earnestness, in the dialogue of the Republic. But unfortu- 
nately it remains unanswered. Plato declines all categorical 
reply ; though the question is one, as he himself emphatically 
announces, upon which all the positive consequences of his 
philosophy turn.* Ho conducts us to the chamber wherein 
this precious and indispensable secret is locked up, but he has 


^ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 A. 

‘ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 D. 

^ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 A-E. 

‘trpdrTfi, 

tI €jyaij iiropovaa bh kcDl ovk 

ro iKoyws rl iror* 

toAAo, Sid Tovro 
Twy &\Ku>y fXri u<l>(\os &C. 

* Certainly when we see the way in 
which Plato deals with the iS 4 a 

dyaOoVf we cannot exempt him from 
the criticism which he addresses to 
others, vi. p. 493 E. ws 5 < koI 

ravra rf} ^Srj 

ov 

We may illustrate this procedure of 
Plato by an Oriental fable, cited in an 
instructive Dissertation of M. Ernest 
Renan. 

“ Aristoteles primum sub Almorauno 
, *3"^33j a.d.) arabio^ factus est. 

Somniumque effictum k oredulis homi- 
nibus : viaisse Almamunum in somno 
virum aspeotu venerabili, solio insi- 

VOL. IIT. 


; den tern ; mirantem Almamunum quae- 
si vi8se,qui8namiUee88et? responsum, 
! Aristotelem esse. Quo audito, Chali- 
fam ab eo quaesivisse, Quidnam Bonum 
esset? respondisse Aristotelem: Quod 
sapientiores probarent. Quaerenti Cha- 
lifae quid hoc esset ? Quod lex divina 
probat — dixisse. Interroganti porro 
illi. Quid hoc? Quod omnes pro- 
barent — respondisse : neque edit ultra 
qusestioni respondere tmuisse. Quo 
somnio permotum Almamunum k 
Grascomm imperatoreveniam petiisse, 
ut libri philosophic! in ipsius regno 
uaBreren tur ; huj usque rei gratik viros 
octos misisse.” Ernest Renan, De 
Philosophic PeripatetioC apud Syros, 
commentatio Historica, p. 57; Paris, 
1852. 

Ampng the various remarks which 
might he made umn this curious 
dream, one is, that ^num is always 
determined as having relation to the 
appreciative apprehension of some 
mind — the Wise Men, the Divine 
Mind, the Mind of the general public. 
Bouum is that which some mind or 
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no key to open the door. In describing the condition of other 
men’s minds — that they divine a Eeal Good — Avrb’-ayaOov or 
Bonum per se — do everything in order to obtain it, but puzzle 
themselves in vain to grasp and determine what it is ^ — he 
has unconsciously described the condition of his own. 

minds conceive and appreciateas such. Ho maintains that there exists nothing 
The word has no meaning except in corresponding to the word ; and that 
relation to some apprehending Subject, oven if it did exist, it would neither be 
“ Plato, Repubi. vi. p. 505 E. ' irpcucrhu nor icrrjrhy Ari- 

Ti elvaif &iropov<ra 5^ Kcd stotle here looks upon Good as Ixung 
oiftc \afif7y iKayots rl iror' essentially relative or phenomenal : 

(ttIf, &c. he understands rb airAws ^yaeby to 

The remarks of Aristotle in impugn- mean rb iyaOby rb <paiy6ix€yoy rtp tm-ov^ 
ing the Platonic idtay ayaBoO are very (Eth. Nik. iii. p. 1113, b. 16-32). 

instructive, Ethic. Nikom. i. p. 1096- j But he does not uniformly adhere to 
1097; Ethic. Eudem. i. p. 1217-1218. I this meaning. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

TIM^US AND KRITIAS. 

Though the Eepiiblic of Plato appears as a substantive com- 
position, not including in itself any promise of an pergons and 
intended sequel — yet the Timseus and Kritias are 
introduced by Plato as constituting a sequel to the Kritias. 
Eepublic. Timoeus the Pythagorean philosopher of Lokri, 
the Athenian Kritias, and Hermokrates, are now introduced, 
as having been the listeners while Sokrates was recounting his 
long conversation of ten Books, first with Thrasymachus, next 
with Glaukon and Adcimantus. The portion of that con- 
versation, which described the theory of a model common- 
wealth, is recapitulated in its main characteristics: and 
Sokrates now claims from the two listeners some requital for 
the treat which he has afforded to them. He desires to see 
the citizens, whose training he has described at length, and 
whom he has brought up to the stage of mature capacity — 
exhibited by some one else as living, acting, and affording 
some brilliant evidence of courage and military discipline.* 
Kritias undertakes to satisfy his demand, by recounting a 
glorious achievement of the ancient citizens of Attica, who 
had once rescued Europe from an inroad of countless and 
almost irresistible invaders, pouring in from the vast island of 
Atlantis in the Western Ocean. This exploit is supposed to 
have been performed nearly 10,000 years before ; and though 
lost out of the memory of the Athenians themselves, to 
have been commemorated and still preserved in the more 
ancient records of Sais in Egypt, and handed down through 
Solon by a family tradition to Kritias. But it is agreed between 
Kritias and Timmus,** that before the former enters upon his 
quasi-historical or mythical recital about the invasion from 
Atlantis, the latter shall deliver an expository discourse, upon 
* Plato, Timaeus, p. 20 B. Plato, TimaBUS, p. 27 A. 

B 2 
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a subject very different and of far greater magnitude. Un- 
fortunately the narrative promised by Kritias stands before us 
only as a fragment. There is reason to believe that Plato 
never completed it.® But the discourse assigned to Timicus 
was finished, and still remains, as a valuable record of ancient 
philosophy. 

For us, modem readers, the Timnpus of Plato possesses a 
The Timjeus spccics of interest which it di<l not possess either for 
SidenTphy-^ the contemporarios of its author, or for the ancient 
wSch^we^’ world generally. We read in it a system — at least 
the sketch of a system — of universal jdiilosophy, the 
author, earliest that has come to us in the words of the author 
himself. Among the many other systems, anterior or simul- 
taneous — those of Thales and the other Tonic philosophei’s, of 
Herakleitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedokles, Anaxago- 
ras, Demokritus — not one remains to us as it was promulgated 
by its original author or supporters. We know all of them 
only in fragments and through the criticisms of others : frag- 
ments always scanty — criticisms gen(*rally diss(mtient, often 
harsh, sometimes unfair, introduced by the critic to illustrate 
opposing doctrines of his own. Here, however, the Platonic 
system is made known to us, not in this fragmenhiry and half- 
attested form, but in the full exposition which Plato himself 
deemed sufficient for it. This is a remarkable peculiarity. 

Timaeus is extolled by Sokrates as combining the character 
Position and ^ statesiuau with that of a philosopher : as being 
iSrpyUiagL of distinguished wealth and family in his native 
TeanTim«ua. Epizcphyrian Lokri), where he had exer- 

cised the leading political functions : — and as having attained 
besides, the highest excellence in science, astronomical as w^ell 
as physical.** We know from other sources (though Plato omits 
to tell us so, according to his usual undefinerl manner of de- 
signating contemporaries) that he was of the Pythagorean 
schoQl. Much of the exposition assigned to him is foun<lod on 
Pythagorean principles, though blended by Plato with other 

® Plutarch, Solon, c. 33. had concluded (Plato, Timflous, p. 

Another discourse apjxjarB to have 20 A ; Kritias, p. 108). But nothing 
been contemplated by Plato, to be of this was probably ever coini)oscMl. 
delivered by Hermokrates after Kritias ' Plato, Tirnajus, pp. 20 A, 27 A. 
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doctrines, either his own or borrowed elsewhere. Timseus 
undertakes to requite Sokrates by giving a discourse respect- 
ing “ The Nature of the Universe beginning at the genesis 
of the Kosmos, and ending with the constitution of man.® 
This is to serve as an historical or mythical introduction to 
the Platonic Eepublic recently described ; wherein Sokrates 
had set forth the education and discipline proper for man 
when located as an inhabitant of the earth. Neither during 
the exposition of Timeeus, nor after it, does Sokrates make 
any remark. But the commencement of the Kritias (which 
is evidently intended as a second part or continuation of the 
^ Tima3us) contains, first, a prayer from Timaeus that the Gods 
will pardon the defects of his preceding discourse and help him 
to amend them — next an emphatic commendation bestowed 
by Sokrates upon the discourse : thus supplying that recogni- 
tion which is not found in the first part.*^ 

In this Hymn of the Universe (to use a phrase of the 
rhetor Menander^ respecting the Platonic Timaeus) 
the prose of Plato is quite as much the vehicle of 
poetical imagination as the hexameters of Hesiod, Em- 
pedokles, or Parmenides. The Gods and Goddesses, 
whomTimaous invokesat the commencement,^ supply 
him with superhuman revelations, like the Muses to 
Hesiod, or the Goddess of Wisdom to Parmenides. 

Plato expressly recognises the multiplicity of different state- 
ments current, respecting the Gods and the generation of the 
Universe. He claims no superior credibility for his own. He 
professes to give us a new doctrine, not less probable than the 
numerous dissentient opinions already advanced by others, and 
more acceptable to his own mind. He bids us be content 
with such a metisure of probability, because the limits of our 
human nature preclude auy fuller approach to certainty.' It 


^ Plato, TimsBus, p. 27 A. 
yitp 7}fxtu Tifxaioy /itci', fire kcrpovofii- 
Kwrarov rj/jL&y koI ^ p\ ipvfffws rov 
travrhs fxdKicra l^pyov 1 

rris 

» //K uvufnvirou tputriy, 

^ Plato, Kritias, p. 108 B. 
Menander, De Euoomiis, i. 5 , p. 39. 
Compare Karsten, Do EmpMoclis 


ViU, p. 72 ; Do Parmenidis Vit&, p. 21 . 

** Plato, Timrous, p. 27 D ; Hesiod, 
heogon, 22-35-105. 

* Plato, TimsBUB, pp. 29 D, 28 D, 
59 C-D,68 C, 72 D. 

•u, p. 

In many parts of the dialogue he 
repeats that he is delivering his awn 
opinion — that he is affirming what is 
probable. In the PhsEKion, however, 
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is important to note the modest pretensions here unreservedly 
announced by Plato as to the conviction and assent of 
hearers : so different from the confidence manifested in the 
Republic, where he hires a herald to proclaim his conclusion — 
and from the overbearing dogmatism which we read in his 
Treatise De Legibus, where he is providing a catechism for 
the schooling of citizens, rather than proofs to be sifted by 
opponents. He delivers, respecting matters which he admits 
to be unfathomable, the theory most in harmony with his own 
religious and poetical predispositions, which he declares to be 
as probable as any other yet proclaimed. The Xenophontic 
SokratesJ who disapproved all speculation respecting the 
origin and structure of the Kosmos, would probably have 
granted this equal probability, and equal absence of any satis- 
factory grounds of preferential belief — both to Plato on one 
side and to the opposing theorists on the other. And another 
intelligent contemporary, Isokrates, would probably have con- 
sidered the Platonic Timacus as one among the same class of 
unprofitable extravagancies, to which he assigns the theories 
of Herakleitus, Emj>edokles, Alkmaeon, Parmenides, and 
others. ** Plato himself (in the Sophistes)* characterises the 
theories of these philosophers as fables recited to an audience 


we find that K 6 yoi are set aside 

as deceptive and dangerous, Phcedon, 
p. 92 D. In the remarkable passage 
of the Timaeus, p. 48 C-D, Plato inti- 
mates that he will not in the present 
discourse attempt to go to the bottom of 
the subject — r^v fi€P irtpl axdvrwv 

x 4 pit rh vvv ov frryrtov — but that he 
will confine himself to tiK 6 r€s \ 6 yoi~ 
rh ht Kar 

\ 6 ywp 

X t tp 6.<r 0 p-ai p.rih(phs ^rrov f<- 
k6t p,aXXov Sh fcal tpxpocr&fp ajr* ( 

I ifcdhrrwv icol {u/ 

What these ‘principia are, which 
Plato here keeps in the background, 
I do not clearly understand. Husemilil 
(fintwickelungderlMat.Phil. ii. p.40p 
and Martin (Eltudes sur le Tim<?e, li. 
p. 173, note 56) have both given elu- 
cidations of this passage, but neither 
of them ap}>ear to me satisfactory. 
SimpliMus says ; — 'O Xlkdrtcp r^p 

Kid ’Apurror^Aifs aupiftaprvpfij Schol. 


Aristot. Phys. 325, a. 23, Brandis. 

‘‘ Isokrates, L)e Permutationo, Or. 
XV. 8. 287-288-304. rjyovfULi yitp ras 
f roiavras x 1 p irr oKoylas 
(Ipou reus Oavparoxoticus reus 

X€- 

IS yiypopfpeus. 

rovs hi rwp pip iyayKcuup < 
ras, rhs Si rwp xaKaiwp a 
r ( p ar 0 \ oy la 5 iyaxwpras, (piXoao 

Compare another passage of Iso- 
krates, the ojxjning of Orat. x. En- 
comium Helena} ; in which latter 
passage he seems plainly to notice one 
of the main ethical dwtrines advanced 
by Plato, though he does not mention 
Plato’s name, nor indeed the name of 
any living |)er8on. 

* I’lato, Sophist, pp. 242-243. MMp 

ripa tKoffros aiirwp <pcup*rou Si7jyt7ff6ai 
u)5 odfTiP rjpup’ b pip, b>s rpia rit 
iplore ainwp 

tirra xp, rbre Si koI 
ydpovs Tf Kci tSkous kcH 
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of children, without any care to ensure a rational compre- 
hension and assent. They would probably have made the 
like criticism upon his TimaBUS. While he treats it as fable 
to apply to the Gods the human analogy of generation and 
parentage — they would have considered it only another variety 
of fable, to apply to them the equally human analogy of con- 
structive fabrication or mixture of ingredients. The language 
of Xenophon shows that he agreed with his master Sokrates 
in considering such speculations as not merely unprofitable, 
but impious.*" And if the mission from the Gods — constituting 
Sokrates Cross-Examiner general against the prevailing fancy 
of knowledge without the reality of knowledge — drove him to 
court perpetual controversy with the statesmen, poets, and 
Sophists of Athens ; the same mission would have compelled 
him, on hearing the sweeping affirmations of Timseus, to apply 
the test of his Elenchus, and to appear in his well-known cha- 
racter of confessed" but inquisitive ignorance. The Platonic 
Timaius is positively anti-Sokratic. It places us at the opposite 
or dogmatic pole of Plato’s character.® 

Timaeus begins by laying down the capital distinction be- 
tween — I. Ens or the Existent, the eternal and un- 
changeable, the world of Ideas or Forms, apprehended 

Xenophon, Memorab. i, l, 11-14. j Oeby /col o\oy rhy K 6 (rfwy (pofxky ofjr€ 


oCt€ rrpdrroyros 
eiSfv o0r€ \4yoyros fjKovfffy' o v 5 c 
yap irtp\ rrjs rcoy irdyrwy <^u<r€ws, 
yvfp Twy dWwy 01 irAcicrTOi, 5 i€\fy€rOy 
CKorruy H w s 6 koAov/uci'os v 7 rb 

aydyKacs kKacrra ylyytrai 

oAAo Kol TO vs (ppoyrl^oyras 
i rotavra pMpaiyoyras AircSel/cvuc. 
Lucretius, i. 80 : — 
lllud In his rt'bus vereor, ne forl(5 rcaris 
Impia te ratiunia Ini re element a, viamque 
Endogredl sceleriR, Ac. 

The alx)ve cited possago of Xeno- 
phon shows that tlic term Kdcp^os was 
in his time a technical word among 
philosophers, not yet acco[)ted in that 
meaning by the general i)ublic. The 
aversion to investigation on the Kos- 
mos, on the ground of impiety, en- 
tertained by Sokrates and Xenophon, 
is expressed by Plato in the Leges 
(vii. 821 A) in the following words of j 
the principal speaker,— Tb// /uc 7 ttrroK 


curias ip^vywyras' ov yhp otS* barioy 
€jyai' rh 5’ fot/c€ irdy roinov rovyayrloy 
yiyySpLeyoy opdws hy ylyysadat. This 
last passage is sometimes cited as if 
the word <papL(y expressed the opinion 
of the principal speaker, or of Plato 
himself — which is a mistake; 
here expresses the opinion which the 
principal speaker is about to con- 
trovert. 

“ Bee above, vol. i. ch. vii. of the 
present work, where the Platonic 
AjK)logy is reviewed. 

“ “ Quocirca Timrous non dialectice' 
disserens iuducitur, sod loquitur ut 
hiero})han ta, qui mundi arcana aliunde 
accepta grondi ac magnified orationo 
l)ronunciat : quin etiom quae ex^rion- 
tiie suspicionem suj^ierant, mythorum 
ac symbolorum involuoris obtegit, 
eoque mode quam oa certa sint, legen- 
tibus non ol)scurc signilicat^* — Btall- 
baum, Prolegg. ad Platon, 
c. iv. p. 37. 
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only by mental conception or Eeason, but the object of in- 
fallible cognition. 2. The Generated and Perishable — the 
sensible, phenomenal, material world — which never really 
exists, but is always appearing and disappearing; apprehended 
by sense, yet not capable of becoming the object of cognition, 
nor of anything better than opinion or conjecture. The 
Kosmos, being a visible and tangible body, belongs to this 
last category. Accordingly, it can never be really known: 
no true or incontestable propositions can be affirmed re 8 j)ect- 
ing it : you can arrive at nothing higher than opinion and 
probability. 

Plato seems to have had this conviction, respecting the un- 
certainty of all affirmations about the sensible world or any 
portions of it, forcibly present to his mind. 

He next proceeds to assume or imply, as postulates, his 
Postulate* of Idcas or Forms — a coetemal chaotic matter 

or indeterminate Something — and a Demiurgus or 
~ " Architect to construct, out of this chaos, after con- 
templation of the Forms, copies of them as good as 
were practicable in the world of sense. The expo- 
sition begins with these postulates. The Demiurgus 
found all visible matter, not in a state of rest, but 
in discordant and irregular motion. He brought it out f»f 
disorder into order. Being himself good (says Plato), and 
desiring to make everything else as good as possible, he trans- 
formed this ch£i08 into an orderly Kosmos.P He planted in 
its centre a soul spreading round, so as to pervade all its 
body — and reason in the soul : so that the Kosmos became 
animated, rational — a God. 

The Demiurgus of Plato is not conceived as a Creator,'^ but 
a Constructor or Artist. He is the God I*rome- 
theus, conceived as pre-kosmical, and elevated to 
primacy of the Gods : instead of being subordi- 
to Zeus, as depicted by ./Kschylus and others. 
He represents provident intelligence or art, and 
beneficent purpose, contending with a force superior 


The Eternal 
Ideas— Chao- 
tic Materia 

mcQtum. 

The Kosmos 
is a living 
being and a 
God. 


►r — 

loemoe 


P Plato, TimsBUB, pp. 29-30. Grecian and Homan antiquity ** 

<1 Tlie notion of absolute Creation (Brandis, Gesch. der Griech. Kbm. 
is unknown to Plato, as it is to all Philos, vol. ii. part 2, p. 306). 
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and irresistible, so as to improve it as far as it will cessity-he 
allow itself to be improved.^ This pre-existing supe- 
rior force Plato denominatesNecessity — “the erratic, irregular, 
random, causality,” subsisting prior to the intervention of the 
IJemiurgus ; who can only work upon it by persuasion, but 
cannot coerce or subdue it." The genesis of the Kosmos thus 
results from a combination of intelligent force with the 
original, primordial Necessity ; which was persuaded, and con- 
sented, to have its irregular agency regularised up to a certain 
point, but no farther. Beyond this limit the systematising 
arrangements of the Demiurgus could not be carried ; but all 
that is good or beautiful in the Kosmos was owing to them.^ 
We ought here to note the sense in which Plato uses the 
word Necessity. This word is now usually under- Meaning of 
stood as denoting what is fixed, permanent, unal- riato. 
terable, knowable beforehand. In the Platonic Timseus it 
means the very reverse : — the indeterminate, the inconstant, 
the anomalous, that which can neither be understood nor pre- 
dicted. It is Force, Movement, or Change, with the negative 
attribute of not being regular, or intelligible, or determined 
by any knowable antecedent or condition — Vis consili expers. 
It coincides, in fact, with that which is meant by Freewill^ in 
the modern metaphysical argument between Freewill and 
Necessity : it is the undetermined or self-determining, as 


The verbs used by Plato to 
describe the proceedings of the De- 
iniurgiis are ^wtnKralvtroy ( 
^uycKfpdaaro &c., and 

such like. 

• Plato, Tima? us, pp. 47-48. 

Seocrou ra vov b€^r}fxiovp\ 

Set Si Kol ra 5i’ itvdyKYjs ytyy6/xfya ry 
‘KopaldtaBat. Mepuyixtyr) y^p ovy 
V; toDJSc tov K6crp.ov yeytats iLvdyKris 
T€ Kctl yov ^va-rdatus dyfytnjOrj' yov 5i 
dydyKTjs dpxovTos wtlBfiy avr^y 

Twy yiyyofxiytoy rk irKuara iir\ rh 
TKTToy &7Civ, rain'd Kark raurd t€ 5t* 
A / wfiBovs '' 

otfro) Kar* kp^ks ^vvlcrraro rdSf 
Ef ns oly ^ yiyoyty Kark 
ravra oyrus ipUy fiiKr4oy koI rh t 7 } s 

Compare p. 56 B. 
kydyfcns ir e 1 e 

Circuc€, pp. 68 E, 75 B, 30 A. 
I 5’ kydyKTjs kffOtyfarrtj 


says Prometheus in .^schylus (P.V. 
514). He identifies 'hydyten with the 
Motpot: and we read in Herodotus 
(i. 91) of Apollo as trying to persuade 
the Fates to spare Kroesus, but obtain- 
ing for him only a respite of three 
years — ovk oX 6 v t€ iy^yero irapayayt^y 
fioipasy 5 (T 0 y h 4 i y 4 h w K ay avr a ly 
ifyvaaro Kcd 4xapi(Tar6 ol. This 
is the language used by Plato about 
*Aydyicv and the Demiurgus. A valu- 
able exposition of the relations believed 
to subsist between the Gods and Moljpo 
is to be found in Naegelsbach, Homer- 
ische Theologie (chap, iii, pp. 1 1 3- 1 3 1 )• 
‘ Plutarch reproduces this theory 
(Phokion, 0. 2) of God governing the 
Kosmos, not by superior force, but by 
reason and persuasion — J koI rhy 
fioy 6 Behs K4y(rai SioiKtiyy oif /9 

wtiBoi Kou Kdy^ irapdyoiv 
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contrasted with that which depends upon some given deter- 
mining conditions, known or knowable. The Platonic Ne- 
cessity’^ is identical with the primeval Chaos, recognised in the 
Theogony or Kosmogony of Hesiod. That poet tells us that 
Chaos was the primordial Something : and that afterwards 
came Gaea, Eros, Uranus, Nyx, Erebus, &c., who intermarried, 
males with females, and thus gave birth to numerous divine 
persons or kosmical agents — each with more or less of definite 
character and attributes. By these supervening agencies, 
the primeval Chaos was modified and regulated, to a greater 
or less extent. The Platonic Timaius starts in the same 
manner as Hesiod, from an original Chaos. But then he 
assumes also, as cosBval with it, but apart from it, his eternal 
Forms or Ideas : while, in order to obtain his kosmical agents, 
he does not have recourse, like Hesiod, to the analogy of 
intermarriages and births, but employs another analogy 
equally human and equally borrowed from experience — that 
of a Demiurgus or constructive professional artist, architt^ct, 
or carpenter; who works upon the model of these Forms, 
and introduces regular constructions into the Chaos. The 
antithesis present to the mind of Plato is that between dis- 
order or absence of order, announced as Necessity, — and order 
or regularity, represented by the Ideas.'" As the mediator 
between these two primeval opixjsites, Plato assumes Nous, 
or lieason, or artistic skill personified in his Demiurgus: 
whom he calls essentially good — meaning thereby that Ik; is 
the regularising agent by whom order, method, and sym- 
metry, are copied from the Ideas and partially realised 
among the intractable data of Necessity. Good is something 
which Plato in other works often talks about, but never deter- 
mines ; his language imjdies sometimes that he knows what 
it is, sometimes that he does not know. But so far as we 


® In the Symposion (pp. 195 D, 
197 B) we find Eros panop:3Ti8^ as 
having amended and mollified the 
primeval empire of ^AvdyKT}. 

The Scholiast on Hesiod. Theogon. 
1 1 9, gives a curious metaphysical 
explanation of Eposj mentioned in the 
Hesiodic text — 

airiw iKdartp 
koB" iipUrcu fKcurros 


flyai. 

^ In the Philebus, p. 23 C D, these 
three are recognised under the terms ; 

I. n^pas. 2. "AiTfipoi/. 3. Air'iu 
rys rovruv vphs iKKijAa 

ouriay. 

Compare a curious passage of Plu- 
tarch, Symposiucon. viii. 2, p. 719 E, 
illustrating the l*latonic phrase — rby 
Othy mI yfufi^rpety. 
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can understand him, it means order, regularity, symmetry, 
proportion — by consequence, what is ascertainable and pre- 
dictable.* I will not say that Plato means this always and 
exclusively, by Good: but he seems to mean so in the Timseus. 
Evil is the reverse. Good or regularity is associated in his 
mind exclusively with rational agency. It can be produced, 
he assumes, only by a reason, or by some personal agent 
analogous to a reasonable and intelligent man. Whatever is 
not so produced, must be irregular or bad. 

These are the fundamental ideas which Plato expands into 
a detailed Kosmology. The first application which Proc^ of 
he makes of them is, to construct the total Kosmos. construction 

1-1 1 -I • -I 

The total is here the logical Prius, or anterior to Kosmos 

• 1 • 1 /* • rrn T?- comes logi- 

the parts in his order ot conception. The Kosmos caiiy first. 

^ , . . , . constructed 

is one vast and comprehensive animal: lust as m on the model 

. . . , - of the Auto- 

physiological description, the leading or central idea 
is, that of the animal organism as a whole, to which each and 
all the parts are referred. The Kosmos is constructed by the 
Demiurgus according to the model of the Auro^diov,^ — (the 
Form or Idea of Animal — the eternal Generic or Self- 
Animal,) — which comprehends in itself the subordinate specific 
Ideas of different sorts of animals. This Generic Idea of 
Animal comprehended four of such specific Ideas: i. The 
celestial race of animals, or Gods, who occupied the heavens : 
2 . Men. 3. Animals living in air — Birds. 4. Animals living 
on land or in water,* In order that the Kosmos might ap- 
proach near to its model the Self-animal, it was required to 
contain all these four species. As there was but one Self- 
Animal, so there could only be one Kosmos. 

We see thus, that the primary and dominant idea, in 
Plato’s mind, is, not that of inorganic matter, but that of 
organised and animated matter — life or soul embodied. With 
him, biology conies before physics. 

The body of the Kosmos was required to be both visible 

* Plato, Timrous, p. 30 A. Com- oZy koDs 4 vov<ra 5 iB 4 as rf h I 

pare the Republic, vi.p. 506, Phil6bu8, ^ oJal tc Kyfurt koI Strat, Ka0op^, 
pp. b 5 - 6 (), and the investigation in the ical rwravrai ScIk koI 

^uthydemus, pp. 279-293, which ends j EtVl di rirrap^s, jda 

^ Plato, TimoBus, p. 30 D. ,fol 

* Plato, Timajus, pp. 39-40. 
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and tangible : it could not be visible without fire : it could 
not be tangible without something solid, nor solid without 
earth. But two things cannot be well put together by them- 
selves, without a third to serve as a bond of connection : and 
that is the best bond which makes them One as much as pos- 
sible. Geometrical proportion best accomplishes this object. 
But as both Fire and Earth were solids and not planes, no 
one mean proportional could be found between them. Two 
mean proportionals were necessary. Hence the Demiurgus 
interposed air and water, in such manner, that as fire is to 
air, so is air to water: and as air is to water, so is water 
to earth.® Thus the four elements, composing the body of 
the Kosmos, were bound together in unity and friendship. 
Of each of the four, the entire total was used up in the con- 


» Plato, Tim. pp. 31-32. The com- 
ment of Macrobius on this passage 
(Somn. Scip. i. 6, p. 30) is interesting, 
if not conclusive. But the language 
in which Plato lays down this doctrine 
about mean proportionals is not precise 
and has occasioned much difference of 
opinion among commentators. Be- 
tween two solids (he says) (that is, 
solid numbers, or numbers generated 
out of the product of three factors) no ^ 
one mean proportional can be found. 
This is not universally true. The 
different suggestions of critics to clear ! 
up this di&ulty will be found set | 
forth in the elaborate note of M. Martin j 
(Etudes sur le Timee, vol. i. note xx. ( 
PP' 337“345)i given what 

seems a probable explanation. I*lato 
(he supposes) is speaking only of prime 
numbers and their products. In the 
language of ancient arithmeticians 
linear numbers^ par excellence or pro- 
perly so-called, were the prime num- 
bers, measurable by unity only ; phine 
ntmiters were the products of two such 
linear numbers or prime numbers; 
eolid numbers were the products of 
three such. Understanding solid 
numbers in this restricted sense, it 
will be perfectly true that between 
any two of them you can never find 
any one solid number or any whole | 
number which shall be a mean pro- j 
portional, but you can always find two j 
solid numbers which shall be mean 


; sufficient between two plane numbers 
(in the restricted sense) when these 
I numbers are squares, though not if 
, they are not squares. It is therefore 
! true, that in the case of two solid 
j numbers (so understood) one such 
mean proportional will never be suffi- 
' cient, while two can always be found ; 
and that between two plane numl^ers 
(so understood) one such mean pro- 
portional will in certain cases 1 h‘ suffi- 
cient and may be found. This is what 
is present to Plato’s mind, though in 
enunciating it he does not declare the 
restriction under which alone it is 
true. M. Boeckh (Untersuchungen 
iilxjr das Kosmische System des I^lah >11 , 
p. 1 7) approves of Martin’s explana- 
tion. At the same time M. Martin 
i has given no proof that Plato had in 
! his mind the distinction b<>tween prime 
j numbers and other numbers, for his 
references in p. 338 do not prove this 
I point; moreover, the cxi)Ianation 
I assumes such very loose expression, 

I that the phrase of M. Cousin in his 
note (p. 334) is, after all, perfectly 
just : — “ Platon n’a pas songc' a donner 
a sa phrase une rigueur mathe'ma- 
tique : ” and the more simple explana- 
tion of M. Cousin (though Martin 
rejects it as unworthy) may j)erhap8 
include all that is really intended. 

“ Bi deux surfaces peuvent 6tro unies 
par un seul termo interme'diaire, il 
faudra deux tenues in termed iai res 


proportionals. One mean proportional pour unlr deux sol ides : et I’linion sera 
wilf never be sufficient. On the con- encore plus porfaite si la raison des 
trary, one mean proportional will be deux proportions est la ni6me.” 
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struction : so that there remained nothing of them apart, to 
hurt the Kosmos from without, nor anything as raw material 
for a second Kosmos.^ 

The Kosmos was constructed as a perfect sphere, rounded, 
because that figure both comprehends all other i^^ofthe 
figures, and is, at the same time, the most perfect, 
and most like to itself/ The Demiurgus made it 
perfectly smooth on the outside, for various reasons.^ First, 
it stood in no need of either eyes or ears, because there was 
nothing outside to be seen or heard. Next, it did not want 
organs of respiration, inasmuch as there was no outside air to 
be breathed : — nor nutritive and excrementory organs, be- 
cause its own decay supplied it with nourishment, so that it 
was self-sufficing, being constructed as its own agent and its 
own patient.® Moreover the Demiurgus did not furnish it with 
hands, because there was nothing for it either to grasp or repel 
— nor with legs, feet, or means of standing, because he assigned 
to it only one of the seven possible varieties of movement.^ 
He gave to it no other movement except that of rotation in a 
circle, in one and the same place: which is the sort of move- 
ment that belongs most to reason and intelligence, while it is 
impracticable to all other figures except the spherical.^ 

The Kosmos, one and only-begotten, was thus perfect as to 


•’ Plato, Timasus, p. 32 E, 

® Plato, Timajus, p. 33 B. kvk\o~ 
o, &c. 

1 Plato, TimoDUs, p. 33 D. \etoy 1 

KUK\<^ irav ^u>6ty aurb iirrjKpifiovTOy j 

Aristotle also maintains that the 
sphericity of the Kosmos is so exact 
that no piece of workmanship can 
make approach to it, Do Coolo, ii. p. 
287, b. 15. 

® Plato, Timrous, p. 33 E. On this 
point the Platonic Timseus is not 
Pythagorean, but the reverse. The 
Pythagoreans recogn ised extraneousto 
the Kosmos, rb Awfipoy irytvfia or 
K(y 6 y. The Kosmos was supposed to 
inhale this vacuum, which penetrating 
into the interior, formed the separat- 
ing interstices between its constituent 
arts (Aristotel. Physic, iv. p. 213, 

. 22). 

^ liato, Timsous, p. 34 A. ^irl 
Tf/i/ -irtpio^oy ra^rrriyy &r* oifS^y 


5 eW, curK€\€s Kal &Trovy avrb iyty- 
vyjatv. 

Plato reckons six varieties of recti- 
linear motion, neither of which was 
assigned to the Kosmos — forward, 
backward, upward, downward, to the 
right, to the left. 

Plat. Tim. p. 34 A. Klyrjcrtv yhp 
airiv^tjxfy ai/rtp rrivTov <r<»>fiaros oiKtlayy 
Twy €7rra r^y irtpl yovy fcoi ^pbyriaiy 
/laAiffTa overay. This predicate re- 
specting circular motion belongs to 
Plato and not to Aristotle ; but Ari- 
stotle makes out, in his own way, a 
strong case to show that circular 
motion must Itelorig to the Tlpwroy 
owfxay as being the first among ail 
varieties of motion, the most dignified 
and privileged, the only one which 
can bo for ever uniform and con- 
tinuous. Aristot. I'hysic. ix. p. 265, 
a. 15 ; De Ceolo, i pp. 269-270, ii. p. 
2S4, a. 10. 
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its body, including all existent bodily material, — smooth, even, 
Soul of the and equidistant from its centre to all points 

of circumference.'* The Demiurgus put to- 
gether at the same time its soul or mind ; which he 
planted in the centre and stretched throughout its 
ference. every direction, — so as not only to reach the 

circumference, but also to enclose and wrap it round exter- 
nally. The soul, being intended to guide and govern the 
body, was formed of appropriate ingredients, three distinct 
ingredients mixed together: i. The Same — The Identical — 
The indivisible, and unchangeable essence of Ideas. 2. The 
Different — The Plural — The divisible essence of bodies or of 
the elements. 3. A third compound, formed of both these 
ingredients melted into one. — These three ingredients — 
Same, Different, Same and Different in one, — were blended 
together in one compound, to form the soul of the Kosmos : 
though the Different was found intractable and hard to con- 
. ciliate.* The mixture was divided, and the portions blended 
together, according to a scale of harmonic numerical propor- 
tion complicated and difficult to follow. The soul of the 
Kosmos was thus harmonically constituted. Among its con- 
stituent elements, the Same, or Identity, is placed in an even 
and undivided rotation of the outer or sidereal sphere of the 
Kosmos, — while the Different, or Diversity, is distributed 
among the rotations, all oblique, of the seven interior or pla- 
netary spheres — that is, the five planets. Sun, and Moon. 
The outer sphere revolved towards the right: the interior 
spheres in an opposite direction towards the left. The rotatory 


Plat. Tim. p. 31 A. 

^5 otfpayost &c. 

* Plat. Tim. p. 35 A. 

— Bdrtpov — rh 
rpirov apxpo7v ot/fflas tlSos. 

^ Plato, Timaeus, pp. 35-^6. The 
pains which were taken by com- 
mentators in antiquity to expound and 
interpret this numerical scale may be 
«een especiallyillustrated inPlutarch’s 
Treatise, De Animas Procreatione in 
Timmo, pp. loi 2-1030, and the Epi- 
tome which follows it. There were 
two fundamental rerpcucruts or qua- 
ternions, one on a binary, the other on 
a ternary scale of progression, which 


were arranged by Krantor (Plutarch, 
p. 1027 E) in the form of the letUjr A, 
as given in Macrobius (8omn. Scrip, 
i- P* 35 )' The in- 1 
tervals between these 
figures are described by 
Plato as filled up by in- 
tervening harmonic fractions, so as to 
constitute an harmonic or musical 
diagram or scale of four octaves and a 
major sixth, Boockh’s Untersuch. p. 
19. M. Bo^kh has expounded this 
at length in his Dissert. Ueber die 
Bildung der Welt-8eelo im Timaos. 
Other expositors after him. 
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force of the Same (of the outer Sphere) being not only one and 
undivided, but connected with and dependant upon the solid 
revolving axis which traverses the diameter of the Kosmos — 
is far greater than that of the divided spheres of the Different ; 
which, while striving to revolve in an opposite direction, 
each by a movement of its own — are overpowered and carried 
along with the outer sphere, though the time of revolution, 
in the case of each, is more or less modified by its own 
inherent counter-moving forceJ 

In regard to the constitution of the kosmical soul, we must 
note, that as it is intended to know Same, Different, and 
Same and Different in one — so it must embody these three 
ingredients in its own nature : according to the received 
axiom. Like knows like — Like is known by like.®^ Thus 
began, never to end, the rotatory movements of the living 
Kosmos or great kosmical God. The invisible soul of the 
Kosmos, rooted at its centre and stretching from thence so 
as to pervade and enclose its visible body, circulates and 
commimicates, though without voice or sound, throughout its 
own entire range, every impression of identity and of differ- 
ence which it encounters either from essence ideal and indi- 
visible, or from that which is sensible and divisible. Informa- 
tion is thus circulated, about the existing relations between 
all the separate parts and specialties.** Reason and Science 
are propagated by the circle of The Same : Sense and 
Opinion, by those of the Different. When these last-men- 
tioned Circles are in right movement, the opinions circulated 
are true and trustworthy. 


* Plato, Tima 3 U 8 , p. 3 O C. 

1 . . . .. 

rauTOv ^v<rea)S, 5* ivrhsf rrjs 

duTfpov. r^v yukv Sly ravrov Karh, 

Oar^pov Karh Bi(ip,€rpov 4Tr‘ 

For the moaning of kot^ 
and Kari iidpLtrpot'^ referring to the 
equator and the ecliptic, see the ex- 
planation and diagram in Boockh, 
Untorsuchungen, p. also in the 
note of Btaill^um. Tile allusion in 
Plato to the letter x* w hardly in- 
telligible without both a commentary 
and a diagram. 

Aristotel. De Anim&, i. 2, 7, i. 3, 


II, (pp. 404, b. 16-406 b. 26) with 
Trendelenburg’s note, pp. 227-253; 
Stallbaum, not. ad Timaeum, pp. 136- 
157. See also the interpretation of 
Plato’s opinion by Krantor, as given 
in Plutarch, De Animte Procreatione 
in Timaoo, p. 1012 E. We learn from 
Plutarch, however, that the passage 
gave much trouble to commentators. 

“ Plato, Timaeus, pp. 36-37. 

irdcnys 4 oi/T7|s, Brtp r* 
ri rairrhy iccd 8 tou hy ^rtpoy, wphs 
B, ri T€ pAKiffra Koi Birp koI Bttus Kcd 
Kara to 

CKOOTO flyat Kcd ■ 

I irphs KOT^ TO^^ 
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With the rotations of the Kosmos, began the course of 
Begniar or Time — years, months, days, &c. Anterior to the 
Tirae—began Kosmos, there was no time : no past, present, and 
iclwmos^ future: no numerable or mensurable motion or 
change. The Ideas are eternal essences, without fluctuation 
or change : existing suh specie eeternitatis, and having only a 
perpetual present, but no past or future.® Along with them 
subsisted only the disorderly, immeasurable, movements of 
Chaos. The nearest approach which the Demiurgus could 
make in copying these Ideas, was, by assigning to the K(»smos 
an eternal and unchanging motion, marked and measured 
by the varying position of the heavenly bodies. For this 
purpose, the sim, moon, and planets, were distributed among 
the various portions of the circle of Different : while the fixed 
stars were placed in the Circle of the Same, or the outer 
Circle, revolving in one uniform rotation and in unaltered 
position in regard to each other. The interval of one day 
was marked by one revolution of this outer or most rational 
Circle :p that of one month, by a revolution of the moon : that 
of one year, by a revolution of the sun. Among all these 
sidereal and planetary Gods the Earth was tlie first and oldest. 
It was packed close round the great axis which traversed the 


“ Plato, Timseus, pp. 37-38. Las- 
salle, in his copious and elaborate 
explanation of the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus (Die Philosophic Herakleitos 
des Dunkeln, Berlin, 1858, vol. ii. p. 
210, 8. 26), represents this doctrine of 
Plato respecting Time as “ durch und 
durch heraklitisch.” To me it seems 
quite distinct from, or rather the in- 
version of, that which Lassalle him- 
self sets down as the doctrine of Hera* 
kleitus. Plato begins with rh ictZioy 
or alwvioyy an eternal sameness or 
duration, without succession, change, 
generation or destruction, — this passes 
into perpetual succession or change, 
with frequent generation and destruc- 
tion. Herakleitus, on the other hand. 


The ideal \070s or law of Hera- 
kleituB is that of unremitting process, 
flux, revolution, implication of Kns 
! with Non-Ens ; the real world is an 
j imperfect manifestation of this law, 
I because each particular clings to exist- 
i ence, and thereby causes temporary 
j halts in the prrxjess. Now Plato's 
1 starting point is rh aiwviov rh Afl 
j utaavrws rh uyrws hyl the perish- 
I able world of sense and particulars is 
i the world of process, and is so far 
degenerate from the eternal uniformity 
of primordial Ens. See Lassalle, pp. 
39-292-319. 

Plato, Timseus, p. 39 B. ^ rrjs 
fiias Ka\ (Ppovifiurdrrjs KVKK-fir ecos irfpiff 
hos. Plato remarks that there was 
a particular interval of time measureci 

«• 1 flir. rAVnlltfinU 


state, in which there is temporary | unaii 
duration and sameness of particulars — j kind, 
the flux being interrupted. 
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centre of the Kosmos, by the turning of which axis the outer 
circle of the Kosmos was made to revolve, generating night 
and day. The Earth regulated the movement of this great 
kosmical axis, and thus became the determining agent and 
guarantee of night and day.*! 

It remained for the Demiurgus, — in order that the Kosmos 
might become a full copy of its model the Generic ^ 
Animal or Idea of Animal, — to introduce into it 
those various species of animals which that Idea v?8™i7gSis 
contained. He first peopled it with Gods: the 
eldest and earliest of whom was the Earth, planted 
in the centre as sentinel over night and day : next the fixed 
stars, formed for the most part of fire, and annexed to the 
circle of the Same or the exterior circle, so as to impart to it 
light and brilliancy. Each star was of spherical figure and 
had two motions, — one, of uniform rotation peculiar to 
itself, — the other, an uniform forward movement of transla- 
tion, being carried along with the great outer circle in its 
general rotation round the axis of the Kosmos.*" It is thus 
that the sidereal orbs, animated beings eternal and divine, 
remained constantly turning round in the same relative posi- 
tion : while the sun, moon, and planets, belonging to the 
inner circles of the Difierent, and trying to revolve by their 
own eflbrt in the opposite direction to the outer sphere, be- 


^ My explanation of this much con- i 
trovertod sentence differs from that of j 
previous commentators. I have given 
reasons for adopting it in a sei>arate 
Dissertation (‘ I’lato and the Kotation 
of the Earth/ Murray), to which I 
here refer. In that Dissertation I 
endeavoured to show cause for dis- 
senting from the inference of M. 
Boeckh ; who contends that I’lato 
cannot have believed in the diurnal 
rotation of the Earth, l>ecau8e lie 
(Plato) explicitly affirms the diurnal 
rotation of the outer celestial sphere, 
or Aplanes. These two facts nullify 
each other, so that the effect would be 
the same as if there were no rotation 
of either. My reply to this argument 
was, in substance, that though the 
two facts really are inconsistent — the 
one excluding the other — yet wo can- 
not safely oonclude that Plato must 

VOL. III. 


have perceived the inconsistency ; the 
more so as Aristotle certainly did not 
j)erceive it. To hold incompatible 
doctrines without being aware of the 
incompatibility, is a state of mind 
sufficiently common even in the 
present advanced condition of science, 
which I could iUustrate by many 
curious examples if my space aUowea. 
It must have l)een much more common 
in the age of Plato than it is now. 

Batteux observes (Traduction et 
Remarques but Ocellus Lucanus, ch. 
iv. p. 1 16) : — “ n y a un maxime 
u*on ne doit jamais perdre de vue en 
iscutant les opinions des Anciens: 
e’est de ne point leur prater les con- 
sequences de lours principes, ni les 
principes de leurs consequences.” 

As a general rule, 1 subscribe to the 
soundness of this admonition. 

' Plato, Timasus, p. 40. 
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came irregulax in their own velocities and variable in their 
relative positions.® The complicated movements of these 
planetary bodies, alternately approaching and receding — 
together with their occultations and reappearances, full of 
alarming prognostic as to consequences — cannot be described 
without having at hand some diagrams or mechanical illus- 
trations to refer to.^ 

Such were all the primitive Gods visible and generated ^ 
Secondary ^7 Dcmiurgus, to preside over and regulate the 
Kosmos. By them are generated, and from them 
descended, the remaining Gods. 

Kcspccting thcsc remaining Gods, however, the 
in tradition. TimsDUs holds a different language. Instead 

of speaking in his own name and delivering his own convic- 
tions, as he had done about the Demiurgus and the kosmical 
Gods — with the simple reservation, that such convictions 
could be proclaimed only as probable and not as demonstra- 
tively certain — he now descends to the Sokratic platform of 
confessed ignorance and incajmeity. The generation of these 
remaining Gods ” (he says) “ is a matter too great for me to 
understand and declare. I must trust to those who have 
spoken upon the subject before me — who were, as they them- 
selves said, offspring of the Gods, and must therefore have 
well known their own fathers. It is impossible to mistrust 
the sons of the Gods. Their statements indeed are unsup- 
ported either by probabilities or by necessary demonstration ; 
but since they here profess to be declaring family traditions, 
we must obey the law and believe.* Thus then let it stand 


Plato, TimaauB, p. 40 0 . 
rt Twy icrpcey fwa 0ua tvra Kcd 
&C. 

Plato, Timaeus, p. 40 D. rh \^€ty 
o ro^rcoy ad rQv fiip.T!}pJ.rwy, 

ftAraioi hy ^ri irdyos. Plato hiniBelf 
here acknowletlges tho necegsity of 
diagramfi: the necessity was hardly 
less in the preceding part of his ex- 
position. 

Plato, Tim®, p. 40 D. Btuy dpa> 

» Plato, Tiin»Tis, pp. 40-41. 
rQy &W(t0y 9aifji6vtov thrtty Kcd yy£- 
yai r^y yiv^ffiv ixuCoy % naff 
th rots 

ptky 6€«y otaiyy creufKis 04 ttou 


rods yf ainuy srpoydyovs 
b.0vyarov oiy 6 € w y irat(rly 
iirt(rT€?y, K at •Kip &yiv r § fl- 
Kdrwy Kal itvay Kaluiv &7roSe(~ 

iar K o V or iv d.Kayy4\Kfty^ iiro- 
p,4yovs rip ySfitp k tamvr 4oy, 
OCtws ody tear* 4 k t i y o v 5 rjtuy 4i 
mpl rodrofy rwy Qiilay 

Bo, too, in the Platonic Epinomis, 
attached as an apjKJiidix to the Treatise 
De Legibus, we find (p. 984) Plato — 
after arranging his quintuple scale of 
elemental animals (fire, »ther, air, 
water, earth), the highest and moat 
divine, being tho stars or visible Gods, 
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and be proclaimed, upon their authority, respecting the gene- 
ration of the remaining Gods. The offspring of Uranus and 
Ga3a were, Okeanus and Tethys : from whom sprang Phorkys, 
Kronus, Ehea, and those along with them. Kronos and Rhea 
had for offspring Zeus, Here, and all those who are termed 
their brethren : from whom too, besides, we hear of other off- 
spring. Thus were generated all the Gods, both those who 
always conspicuously revolve, and those who show themselves 
only when they please.” ^ 

The passage above cited serves to illustrate both Plato’s 
own canon of belief, and his position in regard to Remarks on 

- , 1 . 1 Plato'sCanon 

his countrymen, ihe question here is, about the ofBeUef. 
Gods of tradition and of the popular faith : with the paternity 
and filiation ascribed to them, by Hesiod and the other poets, 
from whom Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 
learnt their Theogony.* Plato was a man both competent 
and willing to strike out a physical theology of his own, but 
not to follow passively in the track of orthodox tradition. 
I have stated briefly what he has affirmed about the kosmical 
Gods (Earth, Stars, Sun, Planets) generated or constructed 
by the Demiurgus as portions or members of the Kosmos : 
their bodies, out of fire and other elements, — their souls out 
of the Forms or abstractions called Identity and Diversity ; 
while the entire Kosmos is put together after the model of 
the Generic Idea or Form of Animal. All this, combined 
with supposed purposes, and fancies of arithmetical pro- 
portion dictating the proceedings of the Demiurgus, Plato 

Sun, Moon, Stars, and Planets. 

The Platonic declaration given here 

illustrated in the lines of Euripides, 
Baccha3, 202, — 

warplovs 


y Plato, Timie. p, 41 /l S* 

irdyrts Zffot t € xfpiiro\ova't ifxtytpvSf 
iced Zffoi (fxilyoyTau KoJBt tcov hy 

* Horodot. ii. 53. 

S 2 


the lowest being man, and the three 
others intermediate between the two ; 
after having thus laid out the scale, 
ho leaves to others to determine, 
diTfj ns in which place Zeus, 

Hdr^, and the other Gods, are to Ik^ 
considered as hnlged. He will not 
contradict any one’s feeling on that 
I)oint ; ho strongly protests (p. 985 I>) 
against all attem[)ts on the part of the 
lawgiver to innovate (^Koiyorofitly) in 
contravention of ancient roUgious tra- 
dition (This is what Aristophanes in 
the Nuljos, and Molfitus before the 
Dikasts, accuse Sokratos of doing), 
but ho denounces harshly all who will 
not acknowledge with worship and 
sacrifice the sublime divinity of the 
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does not hesitate to proclaim on his own authority and as 
his own belief — though he does not carry it farther than 
probability. 

But while the feeling of spontaneous belief thus readily 
arises in Plato’s mind, following in the wake of his own 
constructive imagination and ethical or aesthetical sentiment 
{fingunt simnl crediuitque ) — it does not so readily cleave 
to the theological dogmas in actual circulation around him. 
In the generation of Gods from Uranus and Ga^a — which ho 
as well as other Athenian youths must have learnt when 
they recited Hesiod with their schoolmasters — he can see 
neither proof nor probability : he can find no internal ground 
for belief.'' He declares himself incompetent: he will not 
undertake to alBrm any thing upon his own judgment: the 
mystery is too dark for him to penetrate. Yet on the other 
hand, though it would be rash to affirm, it would be equally 
rash to deny. Nearly all around him are believers, at least 
as well satisfied with their creed as he was with the uncer- 
tified affirmations of his own Timmus. He cannot prove them 
to be wrong, except by aj)pealing to an ethical or ajsthetical 
sentiment which they do not share. Among the Gods said 
to be descended from Uranus and Gica, were all those to 
whom public worship was paid in Greece, — to whom the 
genealogies of the heroic and sacred families were traced, — 
and by whom cities as well as individuals believed themselves 
to be protected in dangers, healed in epidemics, and enlight- 
ened on critical emergencies through seasonable revelations 
and prophecies. Against an established creed thus avouched, 
it was dangerous to raise any doubts. Moreover Platcj could 
not have forgotten the fate of his master Sokrates who was 
indicted both for not acknowledging the Gods whom the city 

^ The remark made by Condorcet 
upon Buffon is strikingly applicable 
to Plato : — “ On n’a reproch6 k M. 

de Buffon que see hypotheses. Co (Homer, Odyss. xxii. 347) — 

sent aussi des esp^s de fables — mais the declaration of the bard Phemius. 
des fables produites par une imagi- »> Xenoph. Memor. i. i. ‘ASiice? 
nation active qui a fosoin de creer, ot»s fxtv ij ir 6 \is 

et non par une imagination passive r, ou voiJii(o)v, trtpa dk Kcuy^i Jeu- 
qui cfede k des inyiressions t'tran- ^ 

g^res '' (CJondorcet, Eloge de Buffon, The word Zmfji 6 via may mean mat* 
^ fin.) ters, or persons, or lx>th together. 
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acknowledged, and for introducing other new divine matters 
and persons. There could be no doubt that Plato was guilty- 
on this latter count : prudence therefore rendered it the more 
incumbent on him to guard against being implicated in the 
former count also. Here then Plato formally abnegates his 
own self-judging power, and submits himself to orthodox au- 
thority. “ It is impossible to doubt what we have learnt from 
witnesses, who declared themselves to be the offspring of the 
Gods, and who must of course have known their own family 
affairs. We must obey the law and believe.” In what pro- 
portion such submission, of reason to authority, embodied the 
sincere feeling of Pascal and Malebranche, or the irony of 
Bayle and Voltaire, we are unable to determine.^^ 

Having thus, during one short paragraph, proclaimed his 
deference, if not his adhesion, to inspired traditions, Address and 

• 1 1 1 • ^ e 1 • order of the 

Plato acrain resumes the declaration of his o^vn be- 

^ ^ , A 1 generated 

liefs and his own book ot Genesis, without any farther Gods, 
appeal to authority, and without any intimation that he is 
touching on mysteries too great for his reason. When these 
Gods, the visible as well as the invisible,*^ had all been con- 
structed or generated, he (or Timeeus) tells us that the 
Demiurgus addressed them and informed them that they 
would be of immortal duration — not indeed in their own 
nature, but through his determination : that to complete the 
perfection of the newly-begotten Kosmos, there were three 
other distinct races of animals, all mortal, to be added : that 
h() could not himself undertake the construction of these three, 
because they would thereby be rendered immortal, but that 
he confided such construction to them (the Gods) : that he 
would himself supply, for the best of these three new races, an 
immortal element as guide and superintendant, and that they 

M. Martin 8upix)8e8 Plato to spoak ciVii', diroTol ny^s ctVtv, 

ironically, or with a prudent reserve, \€y€iy iroAA^ ydp 4ari to 

Etudes 8ur lo Timce, ii. p. 14O. d fi€ (SextU8 Erap. adv. 

What l*lato says here about the Mathem. ix. 56); a declaration which, 
Oods who bore j>or8onal names, and circumspect as it was (see the remark 
were l>elieved in by the contemporary of the Billographor Timon in Sextus), 
public— is substantially equivalent to drew upon him the displeasure of the 
the well-known profession of ignorance Athenians, so that his books were 
enunciated by the Sophist Protagoras, burnt, and himself forced to leave the 
introduced by him at the beginning of city. 

one of his treatises. Ucpl Plato, Timseus, p. 41 A. 
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were to join along with it mortal and bodily accompaniments, 
to constitute men and animals; thus imitating the power 
which he had displayed in the generation of themselves.® 

After this address (which Plato puts into the first person, in 
Preparations Homcric manner), the Demiurgus compoimded to- 
Btruction of gether, again and in the same bowl, the remnant of 
junction of tho Same elements out of which he had formed the 
and one body, kosmical soul, but in perfection and purity greatly 
inferior. The total mass thus formed was distributed into 
souls equal in number to the stars. The Demiurgus placed 
each soul in a star of its own, carried it round thus in the 
kosmical rotation, and explained to it the destiny intended for 
all. For each alike there was to be an appointed hour of birth, 
and of conjunction with a body, as well as with two inferior 
sorts or varieties of soul or mind. From such conjunction 
would follow, as a necessary consequence, implanted sensibility 
and motive power, with all its accompaniments of pleasure, 
pain, desire, fear, anger, and such like. These were the irra- 
tional enemies, which the rational and immortal soul would 
have to controul and subdue, as a condition of just life. If it 
succeeded in the combat so as to live a good life, it would 
return after death to the abode of its own peculiar star. But 
if it failed, it would have a second birth into the inferior 
nature and body of a female : if, hero also, it continued to be 
evil, it would be transferred after death to the body of sQjiio 
inferior animal. Such transmigration would be farther con- 
tinued from animal to animal, until the rational soul should 
acquire thorough controul over the irrational and turbulent. 
When this was attained, the rational soul would be allowed to 
return to its original privilege and happiness, residing in its 
own peculiar star.^ 

It was thus that the Demiurgus confided to the recently- 
generated Gods the task of fabricating both mortal bodies, and 
mortal souls, to be joined with these immortal souls in their 
new stage of existence — and of guiding and governing the new 
mortal animal in the best manner, unless in so far as the 

« Plato, TinMBus, p. 41 C. coi 

ifori ^ Plato, Timajus, p.* 42 B-D. 
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latter should be the cause of mischief to himseK. The Demi- 
urgus decreed and proclaimed this beforehand, in order (says 
Plato) that he might not himself be the cause of any of the 
evil which might ensue® to individual men. 

Accordingly the Gods, sons of the Demiurgus, entered upon 
the task, trying to imitate their father. Borrowing of 
from the Kosmos portions of the four elements, with 
engagement that what was borrowed should one day 


Plato, TimseuB, p. 42 D-E. Aio- 
fl€<r/xo0fT^<ra9 irdyra cUtTols ravroL^ 
Xva rrjs tirura €^r| Kaxias hLVcdrtos ^ — 
irap€Zu>K€ Ocdis (T^fiara 7r\dTT€iu Qvrirh.^ 
r6 T€ 4Trl\oiiroy S<rov 
dvdp<arriv7\s h4ov tTpocryiviffBau^ rovro 
vdvff ^tra iLK6\ov6a iKtiuois iirep- 

Ti ndWtcra Ka\ Apicrra rh OyrjThy 
Tt KOKuy avrh 

iavrtp ylyyoiro 

We have here the theory, intimated 
but not expanded by Plato, that man 
is, bv misconduct or folly, the cause of 
all the evil suffered on earth. That 
the Gods are not the cause of any evil, 
ho tolls us in Republ. ii. p. 379. It 
seems, however, that he did not remain 
satisfied with the theory of theTimaous, 
because we find a different theory in 
the treatise De Legibus (x. p. 890 E) 
— two kosmical souls, one good, the 
other evil. 

Moreover, the recital of the Timseus 
itself (besides another express passage 
in it, pp. 8bD-87 A) plainly contradicts 
the theory, that man is the cause of his 
own sufferings and evil. The De- 
miurgus himself is described as the 
cu-use, by directing immortal souls to 
Iw joined with mortal iKKiies. The 
Demiurgus had constructed a beautiful 
Kosmos, with perfect and regular 
rotations — with the Gods, sidereal, 
planetory, and invisible — and with 
immortal souls distributed throughout 
the stars and earth, understanding and 
appreciating the cosmical rotations. 
So far all is admirable and faultless. 
But ho is not satisfied with this. He 
determines to join each of those im- 
mortal souls with two mortal souls 
and with a mortal body. According 
to Plato’s own showing, the immortal 
soul incurs nothing but corruption, 
disturbance, and stupidity, by such 

i ‘ unction ; as Empedokles and Hera- 
:loitus had said l^fore, Plutarch, Sol. 


Animal. 7, p. 964 E. It is at first 
deprived of all intelligence (&yovs); 
from this stupefaction it gradually but 
partially recovers ; yet nothing short 
of the best possible education and 
discipline will enable it to contend, 
and even then imperfectly, against the 
corruption and incumbrance arising 
out of its companion the body ; lastly, 5 
it should contend with every success, 
the only recompense which awaits it is 
to be re-transferred to the star from 
whence it came down. What reason 
was there for removing the immortal 
soul from its happy and privileged 
position, to be degraded by forced com- 
panionship with an unworthy body and 
two inferior souls? The reason as- 
signed is, that the Demiurgus required 
the Kosmos to be enlarg^ into a full 
and exact copy of the AvrdCuwy or 
Generic Animal, which comprehended 
four subordinate varieties of animals ; 
one of them good (the Gods) — the 
other three inferior and corrupt, Men, 
Birds, Fishes. But here, according to 
Plato’s own exposition, it was the 
Demiurgus himself and his plan that 
was at fault. What necessity was 
there to copy the worst parts of the 
Generic Animal as well as the best ? 
The Kosmos would have been de- 
cidedly better, though it might have 
been 1(388 complete, without such un- 
enviable accompaniments. When Plato 
constructs his own ctommunity, (Re- 
public and Legg.) he does not know- 
ingly train up defective persons, or 
prepare the foundation for such, in 
order that every variety of character 
may be included. We may add here, 
that according to Plato himself, NoDs 
(intelligence or reason) belongs not to 
all human l)oing8, but only to a small 
fraction of them (Timajus, p. 5 1 E). 
Except in those few, the immortal soul 
is therefore irrc< 50 verably debased by 
its union with the body. 
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of the kob- be paid back, they glued them together, and fastened 
rational soul them by numeious minute inyisible peffs into one 

rotating •' ^ t 

within it. body. Into this body, always decaying and re- 
quiring renovation, they introduced the immortal soul, with 
its double circular rotations — the Circles of the Same and of 
the Diverse : embodying it in the cranium, which was made 
spherical in exterior form like the Kosmos, and admitting 
within it no other motion but the rotatory. The head, the 
most divine portion of the human system, was made master ; 
while the body was admitted only as subject and ministerial. 
The body was endowed with all the six varieties of motive 
power, forward, backward — upward, downward — to the right, 
to the left.^ The phenomena of nutrition and sensation began. 
But all these irregular movements and violent multifarious 
agitations, checked or disturbed the regular rotations of the 
immortal soul in the cranium, perverting the arithmetical jiro- 
portion, and harmony belonging to them. The rotations of the 
Circles of Same and Diverse were made to convey false and 
foolish affirmation. The soul became utterly destitute of in- 
telligence, on being first joined to the body, and for some time 
afterwards.* But in the course of time the violence of these 
disturbing currents abates, so that the rotations of the Circles 
in the head can take place with more quiet and regularity. 
The man then becomes more and more intelligent. If sul)- 
jectod to good education and discipline, he will be made 
gradually sound and whole, free from corruption : but if ho 
neglect this precaution, his life remains a lame one, and he 
returns back to Hades incomplete and unprofitable.*^ 

The Gods, when they undertook the fabrication of the Ixxly, 
Thf cranium forcsaw the inconvcniencc of allowing the head — 
with its intelligent rotations, and with the immortal 
soul enclosed in it — to roll along the ground, unable 
to get over a height, or out of a hollow.* Accord- 
— Light. ingly they mounted it uponatall body; witharms and 

Plato, Timaeus, pp. 43 B, 44 D. oy, orav cis acp/na 
Plato Bupposes an etymological con- k Plato, Timeeus, p. 44 C. 

nection between atord^atis and * Plato, Timojus, p. 44 E. 

p. 43 C. 

* Plato, TimaBUs, p. 44 B. Kcd hh, 
ih irdyra ravra tA iraBi\tJLcnay kot’ 

rh 7rpw- 1 HxVh* avr^ rovro ko} ttvoplay iSocop, 
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legs as instruments of movement, support, and defence. They 
caused the movements to be generally directed forward and 
not backward ; since front is more honourable and more com- 
manding than rear. For the same reason, they placed the 
face, with the organs of sense, in the fore part of the head. 
Within the eyes, they planted that variety of fire which does 
not burn, but is called light, homogeneous with the light with- 
out. We are enabled to see in the daytime, because the light 
within our eyes pours out through the centre of them, and 
commingles with the light without. The two, being thus con- 
founded together, transmit movements from every object which 
they touch, through the eye inward to the soi;! ; and thus 
* bring about the sensation of sight. At night no vision takes 
place : because the light from the interior of our eyes, even 
when it still comes out, finds no cognate light in the air with- 
out, and thus becomes extinguished in the darkness. All the 
light within the eye would thus have been lost, if the Gods 
had not provided a protection: they contrived the eyelids 
which drop and shut up the interior light within. This light 
being prevented from egress, diffuses itself throughout the in- 
terior system, and tranquillises the movements within so as 
to bring on sleep : without dreams, if all the movements are 
quenched — with dreams, corresponding to the movements 
which remain, if there are any such."^ 

Such are the auxiliary causes (continues Plato), often mis- 

Plato, Timieus, p. 45. The theory 1 ejusque reflexu ad oculos (Pythagorei, 
of vision her© given by Plato is in- ; Alcmieon) : alteram emanationibus © 
tercsting. A theory, similar in the ! corporibus, qiieo per oculos veluti per 
main, had lx)en projKiunded by Empe- | canale8adanimumpenotrent(Eleatici, 
dokles before him. Aristotel. Do 1 Heraclitus, Gorgias): quam sententiam 
Bensu, p. 437 b. ; Theophrast. De j Anaxagoras et Diogenes ApoUoniates 
Sensu, cap. 5-9, p. 88 of Philipson’s eatenusrautanint,quoddicerentpupil- 
*'TAr; ' kvbpunriyiri. Aristotle himself j lam quasi speculum esse ^uod imagines 
impugns the theory. It is reiH)rted acceptas ad animum rojiciat. Tertia 
and discussed in Galon, Do Hippo- theoria, orta h conjunction© duarum 
cratis ot Platonis Dogmat. vii. 5, 6, priorum, statuebat tarn ex oculis quam 
p. 619 sec^q. ed Kiihn. e corjwribus emanationcs fieri, et am- 

Tho different thet)ric8 of vision ! barum illarum concursu visum effici, 
among the ancient philosojihers an- * quum conformata imago per meatus ad 
terior to Aristotle arc thus enumeraUHl | animum perveniat (Empedocles, Pro- 
byE.H.vonBaumhauer(De Bententiis tagoras, Plato). Huic sententiao etiam 
Veterum Philosophorum Gra>corum Democritus anniunerari potest; qui 
deVi8U,Lumino,etCk)loribu8, Utrecht, earn plants socundum materiam, ut 
1843, p. 137): — “ D© vidondi motlo tres diount, exj-^osuit.” 
apud antiques jirimarias theorias in- The theory of Plato is described in 
vonimus: ot primam quidem, cmanu- the same tretitise, pp. 106-112. 
tiono lucis ox oculis ad corpora ©xtenin, 
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of the 
Kosmos. 


taken by others for principal causes, which the Gods employed 
Principal ^ bring about sight. In themselves, they have no 
of sfght^^d regularity of action : for nothing can be regular in 
Jw^on^ action without mind and intelligence.” But the 
most important among all the advantages of sight is, 
that it enables us to observe and study the rotations 
of the Kosmos and of the sidereal and planetary bodies. It 
is the observed rotations of days, months, and years, which 
impart to us the ideas of time and number, and enable us to 
investigate the universe. Hence we derive philosophy, the 
greatest of all blessings. Hence too we learn to apply the 
celestial rotations as a rule and model to amend the rotations 
of intelligence in our own cranium — since the first are regular 
and unerring, while the second are disorderly and changeful.® 
It was for the like purpose, in view to the promotion of philo- 
sophy, that the Gods gave us voice and hearing. Both dis- 
course and musical harmony are essential for this purpose. 
Harmony and rhythm are presents to us, from the Muses, not, 
as men now employ them, for unreflecting pleasure and re- 
creation — but for the same purpose of regulating and attuning 
the disorderly rotations of the soul, and of correcting the un- 
graceful and unmeasured movements natural to the body.P 
At this point of the exposition, the Platonic Tima^us breaks 
The Kosmos thread, and takes up a new commencement. 

joiSt^^no^f Thus far (he says) we have proceeded in explaining 
part of Reason or Intidligence in the fabrication 
fbe Kosmos. We must now explain the part of 
Necessity: for the genesis of the Kosmos results 
primitive. co-opcration of the two. By Necessity (tis has 

been said before) Plato means random, indeterminate, chaotic, 
pre-existent, spontaneity of movement or force : spontaneity 
(u TrXavtDfxivr} aWia) upon which Reason works by persuasion 
up to a certain point, prevailing upon it to submit to some 
degree of fixity and regularity.^ Timmus had described the 
body of the Kosmos as being constructed by the Demiurgus 


» Plato, TimfiBUB, p. 46 D-E. 
o Plato, TimjBUB, pp. 47 B C, 90 C. 
P Plato, TimfiBUB, p. 47 D. rj Sc 
pfjioula — Oirh Movewy dtSorai 
-Koi al^tnrh r&v avrSav 


Hero wo seo Plato, in tho usual Hel- 
lenic vein, particularising the func- 
tions and attributes of the differcDt 
Gods and GoddeBses. 

^ Plato, TimsBUB, p. 48 A. 
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out of the four elements : thus assuming fire, air, earth, water, 
as pre-existent. But he now corrects himself, and tells us that 
such assumption is unwarranted. We must (he remarks) give 
a better and fuller explanation of the Kosmos. No one of 
these four elements is either primordial, or permtinently dis- 
tinct and definite in itself. 

The only primordial reality is, an indeterminate, all-recipient 
fundamentvm : having no form or determination of its own, 
but capable of receiving any form or determination from 
without. 

In the second explanation now given by Plato of the Kosmos 
and its genesis, he assumes this invi8ible/^4?w^am6n^^4m 
* (which he had not assumed before) as “ the mother 
or nurse of all generation.” He assumes, besides, 
the eternal Forms or Ideas, to act upon it and to 
bestow determination or quality. These forms fulfil 
the office of father: the offspring of the two is — the generated, 
concrete, visible, objects,^ imitations of the Forms or Ideas, 
begotten out of this mother. How the Ideas act upon the 
Materia Prima, Plato cannot well explain : but each Form 
stamps an imitation or copy of itself upon portions of the 
common Fundamentum.^ 

But do there really exist any such Forms or Ideas — ^as Fire 
per 86, the Generic Fire — Water per se, the Generic Water, 
invisible and intangible ? ^ Or is this mere unfounded speech ? 
Does there exist nothing really anywhere, beyond the visible 
objects which we see and touch?" 

We must assume (says Plato, after a certain brief argument 
which he himself does not regard as quite complete) the Forms 
or Ideas of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, as distinct and self-existent, 
eternal, indestructible, unchangeable — neither visible nor tan- 

^ Plato, Timaous, p. 51 A. ' r^v rov (pp, 52-53), seeks to establish a greater 
y€yoy 6 roi dparov koI irovrwj aiffSrjrov distinction between the Phiedrus, 

Phrodon, and Timseus, in respect to 

• Plato, TimsDUB, pp. 50-51. the way in which Plato affinns the 

O^yra Att* airrwy rpdiroy riya Sv<r<ppcurToy separate substantiality of Ideas, than 
Kcd eavfxa<rT 6 y. P. 51 A. the language of the dialogues war- 

(Jd 6 s rt teed rants. Ho contends that the separate 

itropdfrard substantiality of the Platonic Ideas 
rov vorirovKod more peremptorily aflBhmed in the 

* Plato, Tima)us, p. 5 1 0 . Timrous than in the Phawirus. But 

Ueberweg, in a loamod Disserta- this will not bo found borne out if we 

tion, UoberdiePlatonischeWoltsoelo look at Phiedrus, p. 247, where the 
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gible, but apprehended by Eeason or Intellect alone — neither 
receiving anything else from without, nor themselves moving 
to anything else. Distinct from these — images of these, and 
bearing the same name — are the sensible objects called Fire, 
Water, &c. — objects of sense and opinion — always in a state 
of transition — generated and destroyed, but always generated 
in some place and destroyed out of some place. There is to 
be assumed, besides, distinct from the two preceding — as a 
third fundartientum — the place or receptacle in which these 
images are localised, generated, and nursed up. This Place, 
or formless primitive receptivity, is indestructible, but out of 
all reach of sense, and difficult to believe in, inasmuch as it 
is only accessible by a spurious sort of ratiocination.* 

Anterior to the construction of the Kosmos, the Forms or 
Primordial elements had already begirn to act 

upoii this primitive recipient or receptacle, but in a 
confuscd and irregularway. Neitherof the four could 
miurgus. impress itself in a special and definite manner : there 
were some vestiges of each, but each was incomplete : all were 
in stir and agitation, yet without any measure or fixed rule. 
Thick and heavy, how ever, were tending to sejiarate from thin 
and light, and each particle thus tending to occupy a place of 
its o^\^l.•^ In this condition (the primordial moving chaos of the 
poets and earlier philosophers), things were found by the Demi- 
urgus, when he undertook to construct the Kosmos. There was 
no ready-made Fire, Water, Ac. (as Plato had assumed at the 
opening of the Timaius), but an agitated imbroglio of all, with 
the portions tending to separate from each other, and to ag- 


affinnation is quite as peremptory os 
that in the Timasus ; correlating too, 
as it does in the Timapus, with Nous 
as the contemplating subject. Indeed 
the point may be said to Ije affirmed 
more positively in the Phaudrus, be- 
cause the inrfpovpdifioi rSros is as- 
signed to the Ideas, w^hile in the 
TunfBUs all rdiros or local existence is 
denied to them (p. 52 B-C). Sensible 
objects are present^ in the PhaBdrus 
as faint resemblances of the archetypal 
Ideas (p. 250 C), just as they are in 
the Timffjus; on the other hand, rh 
rov poT)rov occurs in 
the Tiimasus (p. 5 1 A), equivalent to 
which Ueberweg states 


to 1)6 discontinued. 

* Plato, Timaeus, p. 52 B. ainh 

j iLPcua'$7)trlas dm-hp Koynrpu^ ripl 

Plato, Timccus, pp. 52-53. 

^ Tfrrapa ytpy) atiSfi^pa J .l . ... 

1 pt^prjSy KtPovpLfPTjt avrrjs oTop opydpou 
artiorpihp dpofiotdrara 

‘KXturrop abrd iup* aurdfp 6pl(fip^ rd S* 
SfioiWaTa fidXtana fls Tavrhp ^vpwBtiP’ 

KOU 

» irap < 

. , *’• 57'C. Si 

yap rov y€Povs ikdarou rd 
rdirop 

P. 58 c. 
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glomerate each in a place of its own. The Demiurgus brought 
these four elements out of confusion into definite bodies and 
regular movements. He gave to each a body> constructed 
upon the most beautiful proportions of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, as far as this was possible.* 

Respecting such proportions, the theory which Plato here 
lays out is admitted by himself to be a novel one ; Geometrical 
but it is doubtless borrowed, with more or less modi- elements— 
fication, from the Pythagoreians. Every solid body triangles— 
is circumscribed by plane surfaces : every plane sur- souds. 
face is composed of triangles : all triangles are generated out 
, of two — the right-angled isoskeles triangle — and the right- 
angled scalene or oblong triangle. Of this oblong there are 
infinite varieties: but the most beautiful is a right-angled 
triangle, having the hypotenuse twice as long as the lesser of 
the two other sides.^ From this sort of oblong triangle are 
generated the tetrahedron or pyramid — the octahedron — and 
the eikosihedron : from the equilateral triangle is generated 
the cube. The cube, as the most stable and solid, was as- 
signed by the Demiurgus for the fundamental structure of 
earth : the pyramid for that of fire : the octahedron for that 
of air : the eikosihedron for that of water. The purpose was 
that the four should be in continuous geometrical proportion : 
as Fire to Air, so Air to Water: as Air to Water, so Water to 
Earth. Lastly, the Dodekahedron was assigned as the basis of 
structure for the spherical Kosmos itself or universe.’^ Upon 

* Plato, Timaeus, p. 53. rh f \ xxvi.), has shown that the geometrical 
Bvyarhif ws ndWtara Hpiard t€ oi»x ' proportion cannot be properly con- 
oih-ofs aura (vyicrducuy ' eluded from the premisses assumed by 

irapd irdyra 'roDro \(y 6 ^ I Plato : — “ Platonis elementorum doc- 

utyoy intapxfro), 1 trinam et parum sibi constare, nequo 

This is the hypothesis pervading all > omnibus numeris ab8olutame8se,immo 
the Timteus — construction the best multis incommodis laborare, et divini 
and finest which the case admitted, ingenii lusui magis quam discipline 
The limitations accompany the as- severitati originem debere fatebimur; 
Burned puriwse throughout. nee profundiorem et abstrusiorem 

^ Plato, Tirajeus, pp. 53-54. ; naturie cognitionem in eH sitam esse 

\6y<p SrjAovy. 1 Buspicabimur — in quern errorem etiam 

That Plato intended, by this 1 Job. Koplerus, summi ingenii homo, 
elaborate geometrical construction, to j incidit.” 

arrive at a continuous geometrical Respecting the Dodekahedron, see 
proportion Iwtween the four elements, j Zeller, Desch. der Philos, ii. p. 513, 
he tells us (p. 30 A-B), adding the | ed. 2nd. There is some obscurity 
qualifying words nddioaroy hwvrdv* about it. In the Epinomis (p. 9 ^*^ 
M. B^ckh, however (De Platonidt ; Pluto gives the .^ther as a fifth 
Corporis Mundani Fabric^, pp. viii.- i element, besides the four commonly 
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this arrangement each of the three elements — fire, water, 
air — passes into the other ; being generated from the same 
radical triangle. But earth does not pass into either of the 
three (nor either of these into earth), being generated from a 
difierent radical triangle. The pyramid, as thin, sharp, and 
cutting, was assigned to fire as the quickest and most j^iercing 
of the four elements : the cube, as most solid and difficult to 
move, was allotted to earth, the stationary element. Fire was 
composed of pyramids of different size, yet each too small to 
be visible by itself, and becoming visible only when grouped 
together in masses : the earth was composed of cubes of 
different size, each invisible from smallness : the other ele- , 
ments in like manner, each from its respective solid,*^ in exact 
proportion and harmony, as far as Necessity could be per- 
suaded to tolerate. All the five regular solids were thus 
employed in the configuration and structure of the Kosmos.*^ 
Such was the mode of formation of the four so-called ele- 
mental bodies.*^ Of each of the four there are diveise 
species or varieties : and that which distinguishes one variety 
of the same element from another variety is, that the con- 
stituent triangles, though all similar, are of different magni- 

known and recited in the Timaeue. dissenting from Plato on this point, 

It appears that Philolaus, as well as and for recognising the celestial matter 
Xenokrates, conceived the Dodeka as a fifth essence distinct from the four 
hedron as the structural form of iEther elements. Plato (bo wiys) followed 
(Schol. ad Aristot. l^hysic. p. 427, both anterior traditions and self- 
a. 16, Brandis): and Xenokrates ex- evident sense (tt? xfpl aina ^yapyela) 
prcssly says, that Plato himself re- in admitting only the four elements, 
cognised it as such. Zeller dissents and in regarding all things as either 
from this view, and thinks that nothing compounds or varieties of these. But 
more is meant than the implication, ! Aristotle, thinking to make jmrade of 
that the Dodekahedron can have a sujierior philosopJiical sagacity, irpoa-- 
sphere described round it more readily fcaryplSpiTjae rots <f>ouyo/x(yois r^TToptn 
than any of the other figures named. ewpLuen TtpLimjy ovaiavj irdyu 
Op{X)ncnts of Plato remarked that \afi7rpus koI <pi\odu>pots Tfj <p6eti 
he KaTtpicSr}p.aTiKfv(raro r^y (pfOciy^ (rdpityoSy (Tvytbwy Hti ov yo^ 
Schol. ad. Aristot. l^fetaph. A. 9 ^ 5 ’ <pv<rio\oyovyT<iy 

23, p. 539, Brandis. Aristotle rfiy ipOertuff 4ii(rropf7y, 

devotes himself in many places to the This last precept is what we are siir- 
refutation of the Platonic doctrine on i prised to read in a Plabmist of the 
this point, see De Coilo, iii. 8, 306-307, | third century n.c. “ When you are 
and elsewhere. philosophising uf)on Nature, do not 

* Plato, TimsDUS, p. 56 C. lay down the law, but search out the 

real facts of Nature.*^ It is truly 
4^i<rts Baconian : it is justly applicable as a 

^ Plato, Timieug, pp. 55-56. caution to Aristotle, against wliom 

« Plato, Timsens, p. 57 C. Saa Atticus directs it ; but it is still more 
Kod irpwra iTi^gara. eminently applicable to IMato, against 

lliePlatonist Attikufl(ap.Eusebium, whom he does not direct it. 

PrsBp. Ev. XV. 7) blames Aristotle for 
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tudes. The diversity of these combinations, though the 
primary triangles are similar, is infinite : the student of Nature 
must follow it out, to obtain any probable result/ 

Plato next enumerates the several varieties of each ele- 
laeni — fire, water, earth.« He then proceeds to men- varieties 
tion the attributes, properties, anections, &c., ot element, 
each : which he characterises as essentially relative to a sen- 
tient Subject : nothing being absolute except the constituent 
geometrical figures. You cannot describe these attributes (he 
says) without assuming (what has not yet been described) the 
sensitive or mortal soul, to which they are relative.*^ As- 
suming this provisionally, Plato gives account of Hot and 
Cold, Hard and Soft, Heavy and Light, Rough and Smooth, &c.* 
Then he describes, first, the sensations of pleasure and pain, 
common to the whole body — next those of the special senses, 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch.^ These descriptions are 
very curious and interesting. I am compelled to pass them 

^ Plato, Timsous, p. 57 D. I considered as the most obviously and 

K Plato, Tima 3 U 8 , pp. 5S-61 C. ) undeniably absolute of all the attri- 
^ I*lato, Timaeus, p. 61 C. Upwrop I butes of matter, as that which serves 
ovp vrrdpx^ip ai<r$ 7 j(np Sf? rots to prove that matter itself is absolute. 

del (TopKhs Dr. Johnson refuted the doctrine of 
Kai rSov vepX cripKa Berkeley by knocking a stick against 

otjTTO) di€\i}\v6afi€P. Tvy- the ground ; and a similar refutation 
ravra is adopted in words by Reid and 

rd ira 0 ^/LioTa 8 <ra cu(r 67 iriKdy ot/r* ineTpa Stewart (see Mill’s System of Logic, 
Avcu Tovrwp dvpard iKoput^ Book vi. ad finem, also Book i. oh. 3? 

rh 5 e Up. a o'xcSJjv ou Svvar6p. 'Tiro- 0* 7 “^)* To me the fact appealed to 
$€T€ov 5^ TrpSrfpop Odrepay rd de varepa Johnson appears an evidence in 
vTroTfOfvra eirdpipep aOOis. ‘'iva oZp favour of Berkeley’s theory rather than 
rd vad^ixara X^7i7Tai toTs y4peaiVy against it. The Resistant (h irap^x^^ 
uroSTepa i/filv tA irepl TTpotr^oX^p /cal ^Tra<p'f}P TiPOy Plato, 

^j/vx^v OPTO. Sophist, p. 246 A) can be understood 

‘ Plato, Tim. pp. 62-64 B. Demo- only as a correlate of something which 
krituB appears to have held on this resisted: the fact of sense called 
point an opinion approaching to that Resistance is an indivisible fact, in- 
of Plato. See Demo. Frag, ed. Mill- volving the implication of the two. 
lach, pj). 204-215: Aristot. Mctaph. i. In the first instance it is the resist- 
p. 985, b. 15; De Sensu, s. 62-65; ance exi>eriencod to our own motions 
Sextus Empiric, adv. Math. vii. 135. (A. Bain, The Senses and the Intel- 

n€pl p}p oZp fiap 4 os /col Kovtpov Ktd iect, pp. yji~y] 2 y ist ed.), and thus 
crK\rjpov Kcd /ooXa/coD, ^p roZrois involves the feeling of our own spou- 

Twi/ 5’ diWtap taneous muscular energy. 

fjpai <f>v(riPy iXAa vdpra irdBri rijs Tiniffius of Plato is not noticed 

al(rO-{)<T€ws d\\otovpi 4 vr}s. Wo may ^y W. Hamilton in his very learned 
remark that Plato includes hardness instructive Dissertation on the 

and softness, the different varieties of Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
resistance, among the secondairy or Bcdy (notes to his edition of Bt>id’8 
relative qualities of matter ; all that P* ^20), though it ”P^“ 

he seems to conceive as absolute are his point more than the Thea3tctus, 
extension and figure, the geometrical which he mentions. . , 
conception of matter. In the view of Plato, Timmus, pp. 65-09 L. 
most modern philosophers, resistance is 
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over by want of space, and shall proceed to the statements 
respecting the two mortal souls and the containing organism — 
which belong to a vein more analogous to that of the other 
Platonic dialogues. 

The Demiurgus, after having constructed the entire Kos- 
mos, together with the generated Gods, as well as 

of man — ^ . . _ i i 

imp^ by Necessity would permit — imposed upon these Gods 
urgus upon the task of constructing Man : the second best of the 
ary Gods. four Varieties of animals whom he considered it ne- 

Triple Soul. 

Distribution ccssary to include in the Kosmos. He furnished to 
the body. them US a basis an immortal rational soul (diluted 
remnant from the soul of the Kosmos) ; with which they were 
directed to combine two mortal souls and a body.^ They 
executed their task as well as the conditions of the problem 
admitted. They were obliged to include in the mortal souls 
pleasure and pain, audacity and fear, anger, hope, appetite, 
sensation, &c., with all the concomitant mischiefs. By such 
uncongenial adjuncts the immortal rational soul was unavoid- 
ably defiled. The constructing Gods however took care to 
defile it as little as possible.**^ They reserved the head as 
a separate abode for the immortal soul : planting the mortal 
soul apart from it in the trunk, and establishing the neck i\s 
an isthmus of separation between the two. Again the mortal 
soul was itself not single but double : including two divisions, 
a better and a worse. The Gods kept the two parts separate ; 
placing the better portion in the thoracic cavity nearer to 
the head, and the worse portion lower down, in the abdominal 
cavity : the two being divided from each other by the dia- 
phragm, built across the body as a wall of partition : just as 
in a dwelling-house, the apartments of the women are sepa- 
rated from those of the men. Above the diaphragm and lu^ar 
to the neck, was planted the energetic, courageous, conten- 
tious, soul ; so placed as to receive orders easily from the 
head, and to aid the rational soul in kc^eping under constraint 
the mutinous soul of appetite, which was planUjd below the 
diaphragm.^ The immortal soul " was fastened or ancliored 

* Plato, Tun. p. 69 C. o'€fi 6 fj.€t/oi fiuilufiv rb 

»> Plato, Tim. p. 69 D. (iry ‘ ct/, &c. 

T* (wrii hfceyKcaws rh Plato, Timseus, pp. 69-70. 

y 4 yos ^vvidttTov. koI ToCra 6^ " Plato, Timteus, p. 73 B-D. 
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in the brain, the two mortal souls in the line of the spinal 
marrow continuous with the brain : which line thus formed 
the thread of connection between the three. The heart was 
established as an outer fortress for the exercise of influence 
by the immortal soul over the other two. It was at the same 
time made the initial point of the veins, — the fountain from 
whence the current of blood proceeded to pass forcibly through 
the veins round to all parts of the body. The purpose of this 
arrangement is, that when the rational soul denounces some 
proceeding as wrong (either on the part of others without, or 
in the appetitive soul within), it may stimulate an ebullition 
of anger in the heart, and may transmit from thence its 
exhortations and threats through the many small blood 
channels to all the sensitive parts of the body ; which may 
thus be rendered obedient everywhere to the orders of our 
better nature.P 

In such ebullitions of anger, as well as in moments of im- 
minent danger, the heart leaps violently, becoming Factions of 
overheated and distended by excess of fire. The 
Gods foresaw this, and provided a safeguard against 
it by placing the lungs close at hand with the windpipe and 
trachea. The lungs were constructed soft and full of internal 
pores and cavities like a sponge ; without any blood,** — but 
receiving, instead of blood, both the air inspired through the 
trachea, and the water swallowed to quench thirst. Being 
thus always cool, and soft like a cushion, the lungs received 
and deadened the violent beating and leaping of the heart ; 
at the same time that they cooled down its excessive heat, 
and rendered it a more equable minister for the orders of 
reason.*" 

The third or lowest soul, of appetite and nutrition, was 
placed between the diaphragm and the navel. This 
region of the body was set apart like a manger for 
containing necessary food : and the appetitive soul 


** Plato, Timteus, p. 70 B-C. 

<1 Plato, TimiBUS, p. 70 D. rov 
‘tc\9{tfioyos iB4ay 4y€<l>vT€vcrayy xp&roy 

pdKcuc^y jcal Hyaipayy cfro <rfipay- 
yas 4yrhs (rx6yyov Karra- 

rtrp^fx^vas. 

Aristotle notices this opinion as hold 
VOL. m. 


by some persons (not naming Pla^, 
but impugns it as erroneous. He 
affirms that the lun^ have more blood 
in them than any of the other viscera, 
Histor. Animal, i. 17, p. 496, b. 1-8 ; 
De Bespirat. c. 15, p. 478, a. 13. 

*• Plato, Timieus, p. 7a 

T 
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was tied up to it like a wild beast; indispensable indeed 
for the continuance of the race, yet a troublesome adjunct, 
and therefore placed afar off, in order that its bellowings 
might disturb as little as possible the deliberations of the 
rational soxd in the cranium, for the good of the whole. 
The Gods knew that this appetitive soul would never listen to 
reason, and that it must be kept under subjection altogether 
by the influence of phantoms and imagery. They provided 
an agency for this purpose in the liver, which they placed 
close upon the abode of the appetitive soul.® They made the 
liver compact, smooth, and brilliant, like a mirror reflecting 
images : — moreover, both sweet and bitter on occasions. The 
thoughts of the rational soul were thus brought within view 
of the appetitive soul, in the form of phantoms or images 
exhibited on the mirror of the liver. When the rational 


soul is displeased, not only images corresponding to this 
feeling are impressed, but the bitter projx^rties of the liv(*r 
are all called forth. It becomes crumjded, discoloured, dark 
and rough ; the gall bladder is compressed ; the veins cany- 
ing the blood are blocked up, and pain as well as sickness 
arise. On the contrary, when the rational soul is siitisfied, 
so as to send forth mild and complacent inspirations, — all 
this bitterness of the liver is tranquillised, and all its native 
sweetness called forth. The whole structure becomes straight 
and smooth ; and the images impressed upon it are rendered 
propitious. It is thus through the liver, and by means of 
these images, that the rational soul maintains its ascendancy 
over the appetitive soul ; either to terrify and subdue, or to 
comfort and encourage it.^ 

Moreover, the liver was made to serve another purpose. 
^ uver ta It was Selected as the seat of the prophetic agency ; 

consideretl to be indi8])en8able, as a 
^iSn of irrational department of man. 

ti^spieen. Ihough this portion of the soul had no concern 
with sense or reason, they would not shut it out altogether 

! Kol nfB 


vbs 

ovK IffupvToy ahr^ 
i<roiTo M Te 


( Toiro ^ 

tV tou VttTos lUav 
^ I lato, TimaeuB, p, 71 0 -D. 
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from some glimpse of truth. The revelations of prophecy 
were accordingly signified on the liver, for the instruction 
and within the easy view of the appetitive soul ; and chiefly 
at periods when the functions of the rational soul are sus- 
pended — either during sleep, or disease, or fits of temporary 
extacy. For no man in his perfect senses comes under the 
influence of a genuine prophetic inspiration. Sense and in- 
telligence are often required to interpret prophecies, and to 
determine what is meant by dreams or signs or prognostics of 
other kinds : but such revelations are received by men des- 
titute of sense. To receive them, is the business of one class 
of men : to interpret them, that of another. It is a grave 
* mistake, though often committed, to confound the two. It 
was in order to furnish prophecy to man, therefore, that the 
Gods devised both the structure and the place of the liver. 
During life, the prophetic indications are clearly marked 
UiXiii it : but after death they become obscure and hard to 
decypher.” 

The spleen was placed near the liver, corresponding to it 
on the left side, in order to take off from it any impure or 
excessive accretions or accumulations, and thus to preserve it 
clean and pure.^' 

Such was the distribution of the one immortal and the two 
mortal souls, and such the purposes by which it was dictated. 
We cannot indeed (says Plato) proclaim this with full assur- 
ance as truth, unless the Gods would confirm our declarations. 
We must take the risk of affirming what appears to us pro- 
bable — and we shall proceed with this risk yet further.> The 
following is the plan and calculation according to which it 
was becoming that our remaining bodily frame should be 
put together. 

The Gods foresaw that wc should be intemperate in our 
ap])etite for food and drink, and that we should thus Length of tba 

^ ^ ... . intestinal ca- 

bring upon ourselves many diseases injurious to life, f^”*®** 

“ Plato, TimsBiiB, pp. 71-72. 

jrr* htf 

. r ColfjLfOa’ r6 UKhs 

yhp ^yuovs 4<f>dyrTfrcu Koi yvy ical In fxoKKoy iycuTKoirovtri 

SiaKiySvy€VT^oy rb (pdyai — koI w 

Plato, TimfeuB, p. 72 D. db Koyttr/xov rotoDSc (vyl 

Plato, TimeouB, p. 72 E. 1 fidKiar* hy avrh irdyrwy irpliroi. 

T 2 
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To mitigate this mischief, they provided us with a 
needed. great length of intestinal canal, but twisted it round 
so as to occupy but a small space, in the belly. All the 
food which we introduce remains thus a long time within us, 
before it passes away. A greater interval elapses before we 
need fresh supplies of food. If the food passed away speedily, 
so that we were constantly obliged to renew it, and were 
therefore always eating — the human race would be utterly 
destitute of intelligence and philosophy. They would be be- 
yond the controul of the rational soul.* 

Bone and flesh come next to be explained. Both of them 
Bone-Fieeh derive thcir origin from the spinal marrow : in which 
—Marrow. bonds of life are fastened, and soul is linked with 
body — the root of the human race. The origin of the spinal 
marrow itself is special and exceptional. Among the tri- 
angles employed in the construction of all the four elements, 
the Gods singled out the very best of each sort. Those se- 
lected were combined harmoniously v^ith each other, and 
employed in the formation of the spinal marrow, as the uni- 
versal seed ground (Travcrmp/ilav) for all the human race. 
In this marrow the Gods planted the diffennt sorts of souls ; 
distributing and accommodating the figure of ca<;h jMjrtioii of 
marrow' to the requirements of each different soul. For that 
portion (called the encephalon, as being contained in the 
head) which was destined to receive the immortal soul, they 
employed the spherical figure and none other: for the re- 
maining portion, wherein the mortal soul was to be received, 
they employed a mixture of the spherical and the oblong. All 
of it together was called by the same name marrow, covered 
and protected by one continuous bony case, and established 
as the holding ground to fasten the whole extent of soul with 
the whole extent of body.* 

Plato next explains the construction of ligaments and flesh 
Nall*- — of the mouth, tongue, teeth, and lips : of hair and 

^ nails.^ These last were produced with a long-sighted 
DoStiOTof the Gcxls foresaw that the lowiir 

B»«n- animals would be produced from the degeneration 

» Plato, TinuBug, p. 73 A. « Mato, Timasui, p. 73 C D. 

» Plato, Tim. pp. 75-76. > e / j 
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of man, and that to them nails and claws would be absolutely 
indispensable : accordingly, a sketch or rudiment of nails was 
introduced into the earliest organisation of man.® Nutrition 
being indispensable to man, the Gods produced for this pur- 
pose plants (trees, shrubs, herbs, &c.) — with a nature cognate 
to that of man, but having only the lowest of the three 
human souls.^ They then cut ducts and veins throughout 
the human body, in directions appropriate for distributing 
the nutriment everywhere. They provided proper structures 
(here curiously described) for digestion, inspiration, and ex- 
piration.® The constituent triangles within the body, when 
^ young and fresh, overpower the triangles, older and weaker, 
contained in the nutritive matters swallowed, and then appro- 
priate part of them to the support and growth of the body ; in 
old age, the triangles within are themselves overpowered, 
and the body decays. When the fastenings, whereby the 
triangles in the spinal marrow have been fitted together, are 
worn out and give way, they let go the fastenings of the soul 
also. The soul, when thus released in a natural way, flies 
away with delight. Death in this manner is pleasurable: 
though it is distressing, when brought on violently, by disease 
or wounds.^ 

Here Plato passes into a general survey of diseases and 
the proper treatment of them. “ As to the source General view 
from whence diseases arise” (he says) “this is a 
matter evident to every one. They arise from un- 
natural excess, deficiency, or displacement, of some one or 
more of the four elements (fire, air, water, earth) which go 
to compose the body.”^: If the element in excess be fire, 
heat and continuous fever are produced: if air, the fever 
comes on alternate days : if water (a duller element) it is a 
tertian fever: if earth, it is a quartan — since earth is the 
dullest and most sluggish of the four.^ 

Having dwelt at considerable length on the distempers of 


® Plat. Tim. p. 76 E. Utv iv 
frois tifShs ytyvofx^vois bir vx ^ 
ff avr 0 rS>v 
d Plat. Tim. p. 77 B-C. 

* Plat. Tim. pp. 78-79. 

* Plat. Tim. pfSi. 


V Plat. Tim. p. 81 E. rh 
v6<fw¥ iBfv Ivvltrrwraif SijAtfy xou xai 
xayrL 

Plat Tim. p. 86 A. rh St 
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the body, the Platonic Timaeus next examines those of the 
soul, which proceed from the condition of the body.* 
ednem is a The generic expression for all distemper of the soul 

man is VO- {a irrationality — unreason — absence of reason or 

luntarily ^ * . . , . . j 

■ ‘ intelligence. Of this there are two sorts — madness 
and ignorance. Intense pleasures and pains are the gravest 
cause of madness.^ A man under either of these two influ- 
ences — either grasping at the former, or running away from 
the latter, out of season — can neither see nor hear anything 
rightly. He is at that moment mad and incapable of using 
his reason. When the flow of sperm round his marrow is 
overcharged and violent, so as to produce desires with intense 
throes of uneasiness beforehand and intense pleasure when 
satisfaction arrives, — his soul is really distempered and irra- 
tional, through the ascendancy of his body. Yet such a man 
is erroneously looked upon in general not as distempered, 
but as wicked voluntarily, of his own accord. The truth is, 
that sexual intemperance is a disorder of the soul arising 
from an abundant flow of one kind of liquid in the Ixxly, 
combined with thin bones or deficiency in the solids. And 
nearly all those intemperate habits which are urged as matters 
of reproach against a man — as if he were bad willingly, — arc 
urged only from the assumption of an erroneous hypothesis. 
No man is bad willingly, but only from some evil habit of 
body and from wrong or perverting treatment in youth ; 
which is hostile to his nature, and comes upon him against 
his own will.* 

Again, not merely by way of pleasures, but by way of 
pains also, the body operates to entail evil or wick- 
frombody. edncss on the soul. When acid or salt phlegm — 
when bitter and bilious humours — come to spread through 
the body, remaining i>ent up therein, without being abh? to 
escape by exhalation, — the effluvia which ought to have besen 
exhaled from them become confounded with the rotation of 
the soul, producing in it all manner of distempers. These 

Plftto, TlXllflSilS, p» S6 S. Kol tA fjtiv &yoi(Uf 

irepl rh aufia votr^ifxara ra^jf Ai/o 8* &yoias 
tA ir€pl 

. 

k Plato, TimsuB, p. 86 B. 


I * Plato, Tim»iis, p. 86 C-D. 
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effluvia attack all the three different seats of the soul, occa- 
sioning great diversity of mischiefs according to the part 
attacked — irascibility, despondency, rashness, cowardice, for- 
getfulness, stupidity. Such bad constitution of the body 
serves as the foundation of ulterior mischief. And when 
there supervene, in addition, bad systems of government and 
bad social maxims, without any means of correction furnished 
to youth through good social instruction — it is from these 
two combined causes, both of them against our own will, 
that all of us who are wicked become wicked. Parents 
and teachers are more in fault than children and pupils. 
We must do our best to arrange the bringing up, the 
habits, and the instruction, so as to eschew evil and attain 
good.™ 

After thus describing the causes of corruption, both in 
body and mind, Plato adverts to the preservative and preservative 
corrective agencies applicable to them. Between 
the one and the other, constant proportion and sym- S^i^weu- 
metry must be imperatively maintained. When the 
one is strong, and the other weak, nothing but mis- p^por- 
chief can ensue." Mind must not be exercised alone, 
to the exclusion of body ; nor body alone, without mind. 
Each must be exercised, so as to maintain adequate reaction 
and equilibrium against the other." We ought never to let 
the body be at rest : we must keep up within it a perpetual 
succession of moderate shocks, so that it may make suitable 
resistiince against foreign causes of movement, internal and 
external.^ The best of all movements is, that which is both 
in itself and made by itself: anjrlogous to the self-con tinning 
rotation both of the Kosmos and of the rational soul in our 
cranium.^* Movement in itself, but by an external agent, is 
less good. The worst of all is, movement neither in itself nor 
by itself. Among these three sorts of movement, the first is. 
Gymnastic : the second, propulsion backwards and forwards 
in a swing, gestation in a carriage : the third is, purgation or 

® Plato, TimaauB, p. 87 A-C. I ri iy loury iavroDj 

” Plat. Tim. pp. 87-88 A. Kiyv<rts- 

® Plat. Tim. p. 88 C. kuI t» toC wombs 

P Plat. Tim. p. 88 D-E, 6 * On* 1 

Plat. Tim. p. 89 A. rtOy 8 * t 
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medicinal disturbance.’^ This last is never to be employed, 
except in extreme emergencies. 

We must now indicate the treatment necessary for mind 
Treatment aloue, apart from body. It has been already stated, 
SSS^oie, that there are in each of us three souls, or three 
bSdy— Bu^re- distiuct Varieties of soul ; each having its own se- 
8oni parate place and special movements. Of these three, 
that which is most exercised must necessarily be- 
come the strongest : that which is left unexercised, unmoved, 
at rest or in indolence, — will become the weakest. The object 
to be aimed at is, that all three shall be exercised in harmony 
or proportion with each other. Kespecting the soul in our 
head, the grandest and most commanding of the three, we 
must bear in mind that it is this which the Gods have 
assigned to each man as his own special Daemon or presiding 
Genius. Dwelling as it does in the highest region of the 
body, it marks us and links us as akin with heaven — as a 
celestial and not a terrestrial plant, having root in heaven 
and not in earth. It is this encephalic or head-soul, which, 
connected with and suspended from the divine soul of the 
Kosmos, keeps our whole body in its erect attitude. Now 
if a man neglects this soul, directing all his favour and de- 
velopment towards the two others (the energetic or the appe- 
titive), — all his judgments will infallibly bc^come mortal and 
transient, and he himself will be degraded into a mortal 
being, as far as it is possible for man to become so. 
But if he devotes himself to study and meditation on 
truth, exercising the encephalic soul more than the other 
two — he will assuredly, if he seizes truth," have his mind 
filled with immortal and divine judgments, and will become 
himself immortal, as far as human nature admits of it. 
Cultivating as he does systematically the divine element 
within him, and having his in-dwelling Genius decorated as 
perfectly as possible, he will be eminently well-inspired or 
happy.^ 

' Plat. 1 . c. ifVT€pa 5 €, T} 5ia rwy ancient phyBioians bestowed much 
wK, attention. 

#oe«,intheCEconomiaHii)pocratica » Plato, Timmus, p. 90 C. Hy rtp 
V, AidfpOf gives information about these itAridtias ifpdirrjirai. 
pen$Ues gegtaiiones, upon which the * Plato, Timmus, p. 90 B-D. 
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The mode of cultivating or developing each soul is the 
same — to assign to each the nourishment and the we must 
movement which is suitable to it. Now the move- 
ments which are kindred and congenial to our oftheKoS!* 

i*. 11* 1 1 ^ mo*— -this is 

divine encephalic soul, are — the rotations ot the the way to 

^ , amend the 

Kosmos and the intellections traversing the kos- rotation of 
mical soul. It is these that we ought to follow 
and study. By learning and embracing in our minds the 
rotations and proportions of the Kosmos, we shall assi- 
milate the comprehending subject to the comprehended 
object, and shall rectify that derangement of our own intra- 
cranial rotations, which was entailed upon us by our birth 
into a body. By such assimilation, we shall attain the per- 
fection of the life allotted to us, both at present and for the 
future." 


We have thus — says the Platonic Timaeus in approaching 
his conclusion — gone through all those matters conutmction 
which we promised at the beginning, from the first 
construction of the Kosmos to the genesis of man. STlSurom 
We must now devote a few words to the other ani- 
mals. All of these derive their origin from man, 
by successive degradations. The first transition is from man 
into woman. Men whose lives had been characterised by 
cowardice or injustice, were after death and in their second 
birth boni again as women. It was then that the Gods 
planted in us the sexual impulse, reconstructing the bodily 
organism with suitable adjustment, on the double pattern, 
male and female."^ 

Such was the genesis of women, by a partial transformation 
and diversification of the male structure. 

We next come to birds ; who are likewise a degraded birth 


r aurhy *3 fidXa Kti 
fitvov rhu Balfioya ^{/youcov iy 

It is hardly possible to translate 
this play uiwn the word tff^alfxwv- 
“ Plato, Tiiufeus, pp. ^ Dj 91 C-D. 
The phrase of Plato in describing the 
newly introduced mode of procreation 


— is remarkable, as it 
might be applied to the spermatozoa. 


which nevertheless he cannot have 
known. 

* Plat. Tim. p. 91 D. Whoever 
compares the step of marked degenera- 
tion here indicated — in passing from 
men to women — with that which is 
affirmed by Plato in the fifth book of 
the Republic about the character, attri- 
butes, and capacities of women, will 
recognise a material difference be- 
tween the two. 
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or formation, derived from one peculiar mode of degeneracy 
in man: hair being transmuted into feathers and wings. 
Birds were formed from the harmless, but light, airy, and 
superficial men ; who, though carrying their minds aloft to 
the study of kosmical phenomena, studied them by visual 
observation and not by reason, foolishly imagining that they 
had discovered the way of reaching truth.^ 

The more brutal land animals proceeded from men totally 
destitute of philosophy, who neither looked up to the heavens 
nor cared for celestial objects : from men making no use what- 
ever of the rotations of their encephalic soul, but following 
exclusively the guidance of the lower soul in the trunk. 
Through such tastes and occupations, both their heads and 
their anterior limbs became dragged down to the earth by the 
force of aflBnity. Moreover, when the rotations of the ence- 
phalic soul, from want of exercise, became slackened and fell 
into desuetude, the round form of the cranium was lost, and 
converted into an oblong or some other form. These men 
thus degenerated into quadrupeds and multi|)e(ls : the Gtxls 
furnishing a greater number of feet in proportion to the 
stupidity of each, in order that its ajq)roximations to earth 
might be multiplied. To some of the more stupid, however, 
the Gods gave no feet nor limbs at all ; constraining them to 
drag the whole length of their bodies along the ground, and 
to become Reptiles.* 

Out of the most stupid and senseless of mankind, by still 
greater degeneracy, the Gods formed Fishes or Aquatic 
Animals: — the fourth and lowest genus, after Men, Birds, 
Land-Animals. This race of beings, from their extreme 
want of mind, were not considered worthy to live on earth, or 
to respire thin and pure air. They were condemned to respire 
nothing but deep and turbid water, many of them, as oysUu’s, 
and other descriptions of shellfish, being fixed down at the 
lowest depth or bottom.^ 

It is by such transitions (concludes the Platonic Timajiis) 
that the different races of animals passed originally, and 
still continue to pass, into each other. The interchange 

y Plato, Tim»u8, p. 91 E. » Plato, Timaeufl, pp. 9102. 

« Plato, Timseus, p. 92 B. 
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is determined by the acquisition or loss of reason or 
irrationality.^ 

The vast range of topics, included in this curious exposi- 
tion, is truly remarkable : Kosmogony or Theogony, 

First Philosophy, Physics, (resting upon Geometry 
and Arithmetic), Zoology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, mental as well as physical. Of all 
these, I have not been able to furnish more than scanty illus- 
trations : but the whole are well worthy of study, as the con- 
jectures of a great and ingenious mind in the existing state of 
knowledge and belief among the Greeks : and all the more 
worthy, because they form in many respects a striking con- 
trast with the points of view prevalent in more recent times. 

The position and functions of the Demiurgus, in the 
Timaius, form a peculiar phase in Grecian philo- xheDemi- 
sophy, and even in the doctrine of Plato himself: for 
the theology and kosmology of the Timteus differ 
considerably from what we read in the Phsedrus, S^phuo- 
Politikus, Kepublic, Leges, &c. The Demiui-gus is 
presented in Tima3us as a personal agent, pre-kos- 
mical and extra-kosmical : but he appears only as initiating ; 
he begets or fabricates, once for all, a most beautiful Kosmos 
(employing all the available material, so that nothing more 
could afterwards be added). The Kosmos having body and 
soul, is itself a God, but with many separate Gods resident 
within it, or attached to it. The Demiurgus then retires, 
leaving it to be peopled and administered by the Gods thus 
generated, or by its own soul. His acting and speaking is 
recounted in the manner of the ancient mythes : and many 
critics, ancient as wtdl as modern, have supposed that he is 
intended by Plato only as a mythical personification of the 
Itlea Boni : the construction described being only an idetil 
process, like the generation of a geometrical figure.*^ What- 

^ Plato, Timsous, p. 92 B. koI tcar^ Zeller, PlatonlBolie Studien, pp. 207- 

raura ndvra TcJrf icat yOy Si a'’ 21^; also liis Geschichte der Grie- 

I fitrai ri (wa (Is AaAtjAo, cliiscli-Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 50S seq. 
vov Ka\ iu^olas diro^oAp Kol ed. 2ud ; and Susemilil, Genetisclio 

fX(ra$aX\ 6 fi(ya. Entwicklung dor Platon. Pliilosophie, 

® Stallbaum, Proleg. od Timaoum, vol. ii. pp. 322-340. Ueberweg, Uoi^r 
p. 47. die Platon. Welt-seele, p. 69, Brandis ; 
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ever may have been Plato’s own intention, in this last sense 
his hypothesis was interpreted by his immediate successors, 
Speusippus and Xenokrates, as well as by Eudemus.^ Ari- 
stotle in his comments upon Plato takes little notice of the 
Demiurgus: the hypothesis (of a distinct personal constructive 
agent) did not fit into his prindpia of the Kosmos, and he pro- 
bably ranked it among those mythical modes of philosophising 
which he expressly pronounces to be unworthy of serious 
criticism.® Various succeeding philosophers also, especially 
the Stoics, while they insisted much upon Providence, con- 
ceived this as residing in the Kosmos itself, and in the divine 
intra-kosmical agencies. 

But though the idea of a pre-kosmic Demiurgus found little 
favour among the Grecian schools of philosophy, before the 

Gesch. der Griech. Philos, ii. cx. pp. j and philosophy is remarkabloy Meta- 
357 " 3 ^ 5 * phys.B. looo, a. 9-20. Oi olv xtpl 

A good note of Ast (Platon’s Leben I *H(r^o8o>', koI irctvrej Strot BeoKSyotj 

Iind 8 chriften,p. 3638 e 9 *)^^^®^**®^^^t*® 1 4 <pp 6 yTi(ray tov xtBauoO tov xphs 

analogy between the Platonic TimsBus I auTovy, St uKiywpi](Tav—-*\KKk 
and the old Greek cosmogonic poems. | ircpi pitv Tu>y p.v 0 iK(ios (rotpi^ofityw ovk 

Respecting Speusippus and Xeno- I (nrovSris ffKoxtly wapk St 

krateS} see Anstotel. lie CkelOj 1. lOj i Twy uxoStt^tufs ktyoynyy StT xuy» 
pp. 279-280, with Scholia, 487, b. 37, j okyearffcu SitpafTwyras, &c. About those 
488, b. 15-489, a. 10, Brandis. Be- j whom Aristotle calls Oi fjLffAiypityoi 
specting Eudemus, Krantor, Eudorus, (partly mythe, partly philosophy) see 
and the majority of the Platonic fol- j Motaphys. N, 1091, b. 8. 
lowere, see Plutarch, De Animse Pro- Compare, on Aristotle’s non-recog- 
creatione in TimsBo, 1012 D, 1013 A, > nition of the Platonic Demiurgus, a 
1015 D, 1017 B, 1028 j remarkable note of Prantl, ad Aristot. 

Plutarch reasons against them ; but j Physica, viii. p. 524, also p. 478, in 
he recognis^ their interpretation as ‘ his edition of that treatise, Leipsic, 
the predominant one. 1 .0-. Weisse speaks to the same 

See also the view ascribed to Speu- efi^t in his translation of the Physica 
sippus and the Pythagoreans by Ari- of Aristotle, pp. 35035O, Leips. 1829. 
stotle (Metaphys. A. 1072, a. i, b. 30). Lich ten stoat, in his ingenious work, 

* Proklus ad Platon. Tim. ii pp. (Veher Platon’s Lehren auf dem 
138 E, 328, ed. Schn. ^ykpp. 6 yos% Gebiete der Natur-Forschung uud 
kxh rod wpovo- der Heilkunde, Leipsic, 182b), ranks 
ovyroi airla Kar*xp^<ra‘ro, (fnjtrly 6 0€<^ several of the characteristic tenets of 
. . . the TimsBus as only mythical : tlio 
and another reference to Theo- pre existent Chaos, the divinity of 
phrastus, in Pro. p. 41 7, p. 1 77, also pp. the entire Kosmos, oven the mctem- 
118 E, 279, Schn. ^ApiarortXrjs psychosis, though it is affirmed most 

oSy rhv iv rip Srifuovpyip rd^iy oIk < directly, —see pp. 24, 46, 48, 86, &c. 

— 6 Sk TlKdrwy *Op<f>€t avvtxdpLtvos iv How much of all this Plato intended 

’^pSnov tJvai as purely mythical, appears to me 

«tal rh xph rStv fitpiav S\ov. For imix>ssible to determine. I agree with 
farther coincidences between the Pla- the opinion of Uoberweg, that Plato 
tonic Timseus and O^heus (8 0 t 6 \o- did not draw any clear lino in his own 
yo$) see Proklus ad Tinwe. pp. 233- mind between the mythical and the 
235, Schn. The passage of Aristotle real.— UebordioPlatonisch.Weltseele, 
respecting those who blended mythe pp. 70-71. 
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Christian era — it was greatly welcomed among the Helle- 
nising Jews at Alexandria, from Aristobulus (about Adopted and 
B. C. 150) down to Philo. It formed the suitable theA^xln'?^ 
point of coni unction, between Hellenic and Judaic as a parallel 

** t#o the Jtf oflftic 

speculation. The marked distinction drawn by Plato Geneais. 
between the Demiurgus, and the constructed or generated 
Kosmos, with its in-dwelling Gods — provided a suitable place 
for the Supreme God of the Jews, degrading the Pagan Gods 
in comparison. The Timaeus was compared with the book of 
Genesis, from which it was even affirmed that Plato had copied. 
He received the denomination of the atticising Moses : Moses 
writing in Attic Greek.^ It was thus that the Platonic Timaeus 
became the medium of transition, from the Polytheistic 
theology which served as philosophy among the early ages of 
Greece, to the omnipotent Monotheism to which philosophy 
became subordinated after the Christian era. 

Of the vast outline sketched in the Timaeus, no part illus- 
trates better the point of view of the author, than Pbysioiogyof 
what is said about human anatomy and physiology. Tim®u8~ 

rill 1 11- • 1 1 1 1 s'ibordinate 

The human body is conceived altogether as subser- toPiatos 

» viowft of 

vient to an ethical and a^sthetical teleology: it is 
(like the Praxitelean statue of Eros^) a work adapted 
to an archetypal model in Plato s own heart — his and mental, 
emotions, preferences, antipathies.^ The leading idea in 


* The learned work of Gfrurer — 
Philo und die Jiidisch-Alexandrin. 
Theosophie — illustrates well this coa- 
lescence of Platonism with the Penta- 
teuch in the minds of the Hellenising 
Jews at Alexandria. “ Aristobulus 
maintained, 150 years earlier than 
Philo, that not only the oldest Grecian 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, Or})heus, &c., 
but also the most celebrated thinkers, 
especially Plato, had acquired all their 
wisdom from a very old translation of 
the Pentateuch*’ (Gfrorer, i. p. 308, 
also ii. in- 1 18), The first form of 
Grecian philosophy which found favour 
among tlie Alexandrine Jews was the 
Platonic: — “since a Jew could not 
fail to be pleased — besides the magni- 
ficent stylo and high moral tone — with 
a certain likeness between the Oriental 
Kosmogonios and the TimsBus, the 
favourite treatise of all Theosophists,” 
8^ p. 72, Compare the same work, 


pp. 78-80-167-184-314. 

Philo calls Sokrates cu 
ra TTportKaa tt }! <ro<plas 
he refers to the terminology of the Pla- 
tonic Timaeus (Gfrorer, 308-327-328). 

Eusebius (Preep. Ev. ix. 6, xi. 10), 
citing Aristobulus and Numenius, 
says Tl yitp nActreuM, ^ McdDo^s 
aTrn(l(wy ; Compare also the same 
work, xi. 10-25-29, and xiii. 18, where 
the harmony between Plato and Moses, 
and the preference of the author for 
Plato over other Greek philosophers, 
are earnestly declared. 

S<^ also Vacherot, Histoire Critique 
de TEcole d’Alexandrie, vol. i. pp. 1 10- 

103-319-335- 

8 npa(tT^\rjs ty (xcu 
’'"Epuna 
cAjcwk 

Slvs — (Anthologia). 

Plato says (Tim. p. 53 E) that in 
investigating the fundamental oon- 
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his mind is, What purposes would be most suitable to the 
presumed character of the Demiurgus, and to those gene- 
rated Grods who are assumed to act as his ministers ? 
The purposes which Plato ascribes, both to the one and 
to the others, emanate from his own feelings : they are 
such as he would himself have aimed at accomplishing, if 
he had possessed demiurgic power : just as the Republic de- 
scribes the principles on which he would have constituted a 
Commonwealth, had he been lawgiver or Oekist. His in- 
ventive fancy depicts the interior structure, both of the great 
Kosmos and of its little human miniature, in a way corrc- 
sj)onding to these sublime purposes. The three souls, each 
with its appropriate place and functions, form the cardinal 
principle of the organism:* the unity of which is maintained 
by the spinal marrow in continuity with the brain ; all the 
three souls having their roots in different parts of this con- 
tinuous line. Neither of these three souls is immaterial, in 
the sense which that word now bears: even the encephalic 
rational soul — the most exalted in function, and commander 
of the other two — has its own extension and rotatory motion: 
as the kosmical soul has also, though yet more exalted in its 

fij^ration of the elements you must a-propos des valvules si^moides: il est 
search for the most beautiful : these iiistruit de leur usage, qui est de fer- 
will of course be the true ones. Again, mer le coour du cote do I’artiire : et des- 
p. 72 E, iK Xoyia^iov rolovde (vyi- lorH,son admiration nt* so moprcnd pas, 
crraaOcu ixdXiar' hv avr<y TcavroDv irpt- quand il fait remarquer avoc (juelh' 
iroi. Glalen applies an analogous exactitude ilsaccomplissent lour oirico. 
principle of reasoning to explain the Mais elle se me'preiid quand, se b)ur- 
structure of apes, whom he pronounces ' nant vers les oreillettes, elle loue la 
to be a caricature of man. lilan having main de I’artiste habile qui les a si 
a rational and intelligent soul, Nature ^ bien arrangers pour souftler lair dans 
has properly attached to it an admir- | le coeur. Ces deceptions de la teleo- 
able bodily organism : with equal pro- j logie sont perpctuelles dans Thistoire 
priety she has assigned to the ape a , de la science: h chaque instant, on 
ridiculous bodily organism, because ho i s’est extasit? dcvant des structures quo 
has a ridiculous soul — hv ^ | Timagination seule appropriait a 
<pv(riSy yeXoltf jf^olay \ taines fonctions. ‘ Cot optiraisme* (dit 

ixpvv ^od^yai awpLaros KaracrK€i^y (De i Condorcct dans son Fragment sur 
tJsu Partium, i. c. 13, pp. 80-81, iii. | I’Atlantide) ‘quiconsisteatrouvertout 
16, p. 284, xiii. 2, p. 120, XV. 8, p. 252, ' h, merveille dans la nature telle (ju’on 
Kiihn). ' rinvent<), a condition d’admirer e'gale- 

* Respecting a view analogous to ment sa sagesse, si par malheur on 
that of Plato, M. Littrci observes, in avaitdecouvert qu’elleasuivi d’autres 
his Proleg. to the Hippokratic treatise corabinaisons : cet optimisrae de detail 
Il€p} KapSitfs (CEuvres d’HipiK)crate doit 6tre banni de la philosojdiie, 
T. ix. p. 77) : — Deux fois Faubrnr dont le but n’est pas d'admircr, mais 
s’occttpe des fins de la structure (dn deconnaitro: qui, dans retude,cherche 
ccour) et admire avec quelle habilet<^ la v^rit^, et non des motifs de rooon- 
elles sont atteintes. La premiere, c*ost j naissanco.’ ” 
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endowments. All these souls have material properties, and 
are implicated essentially with other material agents;’^ all are 
at once material and mental. The encephalic or rational 
soul has its share in material properties, while the abdominal 
or appetitive soul also has its share in mental properties: 
even the liver has for its function to exhibit images im- 
pressed by the rational soul, and to serve as the theatre of 
prophetic representations.' 

The Platonic doctrine, of three souls in one organism, de- 
rives a peculiar interest from the earnest way in Tripiidty 

of ^tl0 soul'"" 

which it is espoused afterwards by Gralen. This last espoused 

, afterwards 

autJior represents Plato as agreeing in main doc- byoaien. 
trines with Hippokrates. He has composed nine distinct Dis- 
sertations or Books, for the purpose of upholding their joint 
doctrines. But the agreement which he shows between Hippo- 
krates and Plato is very vague, and his own agreement with 
Plato is rather ethical than physiological. What is the es- 
sence of the three souls, and whether they are immortal or 
not, Galen leaves undecided but that there must be three 
distinct souls in each human body, and that the supposition of 
one soul only is an absurdity — he considers Plato to have posi- 
tively demonstrated. He rejects the doctrine of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Poseidonius, and others, who acknowledged only one 
soul, lodged in the heart, but with distinct co-existent powers.” 

So far Galen concurs with Plato. But ho connects this tri- 
plicity of soul with a physiological theory of his own, Admiration 
which he professes to derive from, or at least to hold 
in common with, Hippokrates and Plato. Galen re- 
cognises three apxac—priiwipia, beginnings, origi- 
nating and governing organs — in the body: the 
brain, which is the origin of all the nerves, both of 

^ ProkhiB could hardly mako out placo of the liver. Plato does not 
that Plato recognised any connect the bile with the liver. In 

dtKTQv^ ad Tim. ii. pp. 220, 94 A. Aristotle's mind the two are intimately 

* Plat. Tim. p. 71 B-C. The criti- associated, 
cismof Aristotle (DePartibus Animal. Galen, De Foetuum Formatione, 

iv. 2, b7(), b. 21) is directed against p. 701, Kiilin. Hcpl Oinrlas rwy pwi- 
this doctrine, but witliout naming kvv p. 703. ntpl twv rijs 

1 kto. But when Aristotle says Oi 'HBvy, p. 773. 

... " Galen, De Hipp. et Plat, Dogm. 

tTftos riyhs elyai <rtj/x(tdy, ou iR- PP* 337-347» Kidm, vi. pp. 515-5JO, 

\tyovarty, he Bubstitutes the bile in i. p. 200, iv. p. 3O3, ix. p. 727. 
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sensation and motion : the heart, the origin of the arteries : 
the liver, the sanguifacient organ, and the origin of the veins 
which distribute nourishment to all parts of the body. These 
three are respectively the organs of the rational, the energetic, 
and the appetitive soul.® 

The Galenian theory here propounded (which held its 
place in physiology until Harvey’s great discovery of the 
circulation of the blood in the seventeenth century), though 
proved by fuller investigation to be altogether erroneous as 
to the liver — and partially erroneous as to the heart — is never- 
theless made by its author to rest upon plausible reasons, as 
well as upon many anatomical facts, and results of experi- 
ments on the animal body, by tying or cutting nerves and 
arteries.*^ Its resemblance with the Platonic theory is alto- 
gether superficial ; while the Galenian reasoning, so far from 
resembling the Platonic, stands in striking contrast with it. 

® Galen, Hip. et PI. D. viii. pp. 656- the body through the \'eiii8 (pp. 576- 
657, Kiihn. uv ivfpaiyero r) “ 57^)* This is Galenas own theory 

, . , . . ... . j (DeXJsu Partium, iv. p. 2()S, K.), hut 

irdxip ftirtTOj icol rijs Kotyrji irphs rk j it is not to Ikj found iu Plato. \Vh<>- 
€u >9 apxhv (^you rovro ; ever reads the Timojus, pp. 77-7S, will 
^yriya hvvapnv 6 UKdrwy | see that Platons theory of the conver- 
Compare siou of food into blood, and its trans- 
519-572, vii. (xxU)oi. mission as blood through the veins, is 

The same triplicity of apxo^ in the , altogether different. It is here that 
organism had been recognised by he propounds liis sinpilar hypotliesis 
Erasistratus, later than Aristotle, ; — the interior network of air and fire, 
though long before Galen, Koi ^Epcuri^ j and the oscillating ebb and flow of 
a-rparos 3 ^ apxkr koI (rroix^la o\ov ' these intense agoncic^s in the cavity of 
trdfuxTos viroTiOfjjLfvos T^y rpinKoKlay i the abdomen. The liver has nothing 
ayyeuwv, ytvpcL, koI <f>\ 4 ^aSt | with the process. 

(Galen, T. iv. p. 375, ed. ^ again Galen (p. 573) puts upon 
Basil). See Littre, Introduction aux the words of Plato about the heart - 
CEuvres d’Hippocrate, T. i. p. 203. irr}y^y rov irtpifp^pofifyou a<(>o 3 pus ol- 
Plato does not say, as Galen deoUwes Maroj— an interpretation confonnablo 
him to say, that the appetitive soul to the Galenian theory, but noway 
has its primary seat or ipx^ in the consistent with the statements of 
liver. It has its seat between the the Timmiis itself. And he treats 
diaphragm and the navel ; the liver is the comparison of the cranium and the 
placed in this region as an outlying rotations of the brain within, to the 
fort, occupied by the rational soul, rotations of the spherical Kosmos — 
andnsed for the purpose of con trouling which comparison weighed greatly in 
the rebellious tendencies of the appe- Plato’s mind — cwan illustrative simile 
titive soul. Chrysippus (ap. Galen, without any philosophical value (Ga- 
H. andP. iii. p. 288, K.) stated Plato’s ten, H. ot P. D. ii. 4, p. 230, Kiihn ; 
doctrine about the rpifi§fAi 9 ija/x^ more Plato» Tim. jm. 41 B, 90 A), 
simply and faithfully than Galen him- ^ Galen (Hip. PI. Dogm. ii. p, 
self. Compare his words ib. viii. p. 65 1, 233» ftairoi yt rjptis^ Siwep iwaty- 
vip. 519. Galen represents Plato as rauro ivl rcu% r&v 

saying tiiat nourishment is furnished (d>wy kyaropLous &c. P. 

by the stomach first to the liver, to be 220. nSOey oiy roxho 
there made into blood and sent round ' tKKoOty, ^ in rUv 
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Anxious as G-alen is to extol Plato, his manner of expounding 
and defending the Platonic thesis is such as to mark the 
scientific progress realised during the five centuries inter- 
vening between the two. Plato himself, in the Timaeus, 
displays little interest or curiosity about the facts of physio- 
logy: the connecting principles, whereby he explains to 
himself the mechanism of the organs as known by ordinary 
experience, are altogether psychological, ethical, teleological. 
In the praise which Galen, with his very superior knowledge 
of the human organism, bestows upon the Timseus, he uncon- 
sciously substitutes a new doctrine of his own, differing mate- 
^ rially from that of Plato. 

I have no space here to touch on the interesting com- 
parisons w'hich might be made between the physio- Physiology 
loory and pathology of the Timfeus — and that which ofin^to 

, 7 , 1 A 1 —compared 

we read in other authors ol the same century — with that of 

. . , Anstotleand 

Aristotle and the Hiiipokratic treatises. More than the Hippo* 
one allusion is made in the Timapus to physicians : tiaea. 
and Plato cites Hip2}okrates in other dialogues w ith resjiect.^^ 
The study and practice of medicine was at that time greatly 
affected by the current sjieculations respecting Nature as a 
w hole : accomplished [ihysicians combined both lines of study, 
implicating kosmical and biological theories:^ and in the 
Platonic Timanis, the former might properly be comprised in 
the latter, since the entire Kosmos is regarded as one ani- 
mated and rational being. Among the sixty treatises in the 
Ilippokratic collection, comjiosed by different authors, there 
are matiuial differences — sometimes even jiositive opposition 

<1 Plato, Phfodrus, p. 270 ; Prota- ; itte k rensoignemont medical qui se 
gorae, p. 311. ! donnait do son temps: cot enseigne- 

*■ 800 a romarkable passage, Ari- inont partait done du tout, de I’en- 
etotel.Do Sonaii, 43(1, a. 2i,Ta>»' larpivy | Heiiddo. Nous en avons la preuve dans 
ot <pi\oa’(HpoDr(p<a^ ficTtdvTf s, ! lo livro memo du Pronostic, qui nous 

&c. : also Do Hosynrationo, ad llnoni, J niontre d’uno maniero frappante oora- 
480, b. 21, and Ufpl rrjs naff vvvov ! inont la coiujwsition des ecrits par- 
fj-avriK^s^ i. p. 4t)3, a. 5. Tw*/ , tiouliors 80 sul)ordonne k la coneoption 
ol xapt fibres. Compare Hippokrat. Do j generalo de la science. Co livre, tel 
Acre, TiOcis, &c., 0. 2. I qu’ II i ppocrate Ta compost, ne pouvait 

M. Littrc observes : — 1 se faire qu’k une e[K>que ok la me- 

“ La science Bnti<jiie, et par oonse- deoiue conservait encore Vempreinte 
quont la mddecino qui en formait une des doctrines encyolojH^diques qui 
branche, est essontiellement syntluf- avaient constitue le fond de tout 
tique. Platon, dans le Charmide, dit renseignenn nt oriental.'’ (Littr<^, 
qu’on no pent guerir la partie sans le (louvres D’Hippocrate, T. ii. p. ob. 
tout. Le philosophc avait pris cetto Argument prefixed to the Prognostic.) 
VOL. HI. 
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— both of doctrine and spirit. Some of them are the work 
of practitioners, familiar with the details of sickness and 
bodily injuries, as well as with the various modes of treatment: 
others again proceed from pure theorists, following out some 
speculative dogmas more or less plausible, but usually vague 
and indeterminate. It is to one of this last class of treatises 
that Galen chiefly refers, when he dwells upon the agreement 
between Plato and Hippokrates.® This is the point which the 
Platonic Tim<eus has in common with both Hippokrates and 
Aristotle. But on the other hand, Timams appears entirely 
wanting in that element of observation, and special care alK)ut 
matters of fact, which these two last-mentioncMl authors very 
frequently display, even while confusing themselves by much 
vagueness of dogmatising theory. The Tima'us evinces no 
special study of mattei*s of fact: it contains ingenious and 
fanciful combinations, dictated chiefly from the ethical and 
theological point of view, but brought to bear upon sucli 
limited amount of knowledge as an accomplished man of 

■ He allmlcs espc^cially to the Ilip- The Platonic Tiinastig would have 
pokratic treatise Oepi ^varios aydfionrov, lx?en considered by Hippokrates as 
see Do Hipp. et Plat. Dogni. viii. pj>. the work of a ( 7 o<piar 4 }s. Jt was com- 
674-710, ed Kiihn. posed not for professional reailers alone, 

In the valuable Hip}>okraticcorapo- but for the public — iiritrrcuT&a^i 4 s 5croe 
sition — neprApxanjf’iV'fpiKrjs — (vol, i. (iKhs ihiwrr]v — (HiplX)krat. n#pl Ila- 
pp. 570-63(),ed. Littre) the author dis- 0 u>v, vol. vi. p. 2aS, Littrc^. 
tinguisht^ Irjrpoly properly so-called, The Hi}>iK)kralic treatises afford 
from (ro<pi(rra}, who merely laid dowii evhhmee of an cstablisluHl art, with 
j'eueral principles about medicine, traditions of tolerably long standinj]^, 
lie enters a protest against the em- a considerable medical literature, and 
ployment, in reference to medicine, of even much oral debate on medical 
those large and indefinite assumptions subjects — iyaurloy iKpoar^wy (Hipp. 
which characterised the works of Utpl Novo-fAf^y vol. vi. pj>. 140- 142- 
Sophists or physical philosophers such 150, Littre). *Os hy irtpl l-fjanos ideArt 
as Empedokles (pp. 570620, Littre). 4 pu>r§.y rt opOws Kod 4 purwyri a-woKpl- 
Such compositions,” he says, “belong > y«r 0 aiy Kod kynKtytiv 6 p$u>Sy 4 ydv^ 
less to the medical art than to the art fi^ttrBcu xph rdS€ — Toura 4 yOvp.ri 0 fyra 
of literary composition Toe- , 5ia4>uA(£(r<rfty 8*1 4 y rolat A 6 yoi<riy' 

Tttav pXy ftcra rivX ffpTjrcu <To<fHa'rij j5 ; 8, Ti h.y S4 rts 'rointav a/xapTtiypy fj 
trjrptpy yfypaxrcu irtpl <pvcrioSy ^aaoy , htytay iowrwy 1) dxoKpivdpLtyoSy — 
vofiliu rfi larpitcji xpoff^Kfty fj j roirp ^vKdffaovra xph 4xirlet(r0ai iv 

rp ypcupiKfj (p. 620). Such men can- | rp iivTiXoyip. 

not (he says) deal with a case of actual 'The method, which Sokrahjs and 
sickness: they ought to speak intelli- Plato applied to ethical topics, was 
g^ble language — yyuxnh, Ktytiy roi<n j thus applied by others to medicine 
drjfi^Tptri C72). Again, in the and medical dogmas. How thtMlogmas 
Treatise De Aere, Locis, et Aquis, of the Platonic Timajus would have 
Hippokrates defends himself against fared, if scrutinised with oral inb^rro- 
the charge of entering iqxjn topics ptions in this spirit, by men even far 
which are fifrfu>p 6 \oya (vol. ii. p. 14, inferior to Sokrabis himself in acuti* 
Littr^. will not say. 
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Plato’s day could hardly fail to acquire without special study. 
In the extreme importance which it assigns to diet, regimen, 
and bodily discipline, it agrees generally with Hippokrates : 
but for the most part, the points of contrast are more notable 
than those of agreement. 

From the glowing terms in which Plato describes the 
architectonic skill and foresight of those Gods who contrast be- 
put together the three souls and the body of man, S?Jtionof^’ 
we should anticipate that the fabric would be per- 
feet, and efficacious for all intended purposes, in mo^l^dthe 
spite of interruptions or accidents. But Plato, when suil^wWch” 
^ he passes from purposes to results, is constrained to 
draw a far darker picture. He tells us that the mechanism 
of the human body will work well, only so long as the juncture 
of the constituent triangles is fresh and tight; after that 
period of freshness has passed, it begins to fail.^ But besides 
this, there exist a formidable catalogues of diseases, attacking 
both body and mind : the cause of which (Plato says) is 
plain to every one ; ” they proceed from excess, or deficiency, 
or displacement, of some one among the four constituent ele- 
ments of the human body.“ If we enquire why the wise Con- 
structors put together their materials in so faulty a manner, 
the only reply to be made is, that the counteracting hand of 
Necessity was too strong for them. In the Hesiodic and 
other legends respecting anthropogony we find at least a 
happy commencement, and the deterioration gradually super- 
vening after it. But Plato opens the scene at once with all 
the suffering reality of the iron age — 


^ovffoi h* avOpwiroiaiv L<f> y 


When Plato tells us that most part of the tenants of earth, 
air, and water — all women, birds, quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes — are the deteriorated representatives 
of primitive men, constructed at the beginning with 

Plat, Tim. pp. 81-89 B. | public, ii. p. 379 C, about the prodi- 

Plat. Tim. p. 82. tou koI ^ous prepouderance of Konh over 

nav ri, n the life of man. 

Compare what Plato says in Re- 

u 2 
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the most provident skill, but debased by degeneracy in 
various directions — this doctrine (something analogous to the 
theory of Darwin with its steps inverted) indicates that the 
original seheme of the Demiurgus, though magnificent in 
its ensemible with reference to the entire Kosmos, was certain 
from the beginning to fail in its details. For we are told that 
the introduction of birds, quadrupeds, ttc., as among the con- 
stituents of the Auto-zoon, was an essential part of the original 
scheme.* The constructing Gods, while forming men upon 
a pure non-sexual type (such as that invoked by the austere 
Hippolytus) exempt from the temptations of the most violent 
appetite,^ foresaw that such an angelic type could not main- ^ 
tain itself : — that they would be obliged to reconstruct the 
whole human organism upon the bi-sexual principle, intro 
ducing the comparatively lower type of woman : — and that 
they must make preparation for the still more degenerate' 
varieties of birds and quadrupeds, into which the corrupt and 
stupid portion of mankind would sink.^ Plato does indeed 
tell us, that the primitive non-sexual typo had the option of 
maintaining itself ; and that it perished by its own fault 
alone.® But since we find that not one representative of it 
has been able to hold his ground : — and since w e also read in 
Plato, that no man is willingly cornij)t, but that corruption 
and stupidity of mind are like fevers and other diseases, under 
which a man suffers against his own consent^': — we see that 
the option was surrounded with insurmountable difficulties: 
and that the steady and continued degradation, under which 
the human race has sunk from its original pcTfection into the 
lower endowments of the animal world, can be ascribed only 
to the impracticability of the original scheme : that is, in 
other words, to the obstacles interposed by implacable Neces- 
sity, frustrating the benevolent purposes of the Constructors. 

However, all these details, attesting the low and poor 
actual condition of the tenants of earth, water, and air — and 


» Plat. Tim. p. 41 B-C. 
y Eurip. Hippol. 615 ; Medea, 573; 
Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 888. 

TraSias rtKyovcrOcUy BijKv 9’ ovk elvat 
ytvos 
tof oIk 


* Plat. Tim. p. 76 D. i)s ydpy Trort 

yuvmKfs Kal r&Wa Brjpia 
, ijiriffravTo ol 

, &c. Compare pp. 90 E, 91. 

• Plat. Tim. p. 42. 

^ Plat. Tim. pp. 86-87. 
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forming so marked a contrast to the magnificent description 
of the Kosmos as a whole, with the splendid type of cioseofthe 
men who were established at first alone in its cen- plXtSms 
tral region — all these are hurried over by Plato, as f^e^ghamSui 
unwelcome accompaniments which he cannot put 
out of sight. They have their analogies even in the 
kosmical agencies : there are destructive kosmical 
forces, earthquakes, deluges, conflagrations, &c., noticed as 
occurring periodically, and as causing the almost total extinc- 
tion of different communities.® Though they must not be alto- 
gether omitted, he will nevertheless touch them as briefly as 
^ possible.*^ He turns aside from this, the shameful side of the 
Kosmos, to the sublime conception of it with which he had 
begun, and which he now builds up again in the following 
poetical doxology — the concluding words of the Timaeus ; — 
‘‘Let us now declare that the discourse respecting the 
Universe is brought to its close. This Kosmos, having 
received its complement of animals, mortal and immortal, 
has become greatest, best, most beautiful and most per- 
fect: a visible animal comprehending all things visible — 
a perceivable God the image of the cogitable God : this 
Uranus, one and only begotten.^' ® 


c Plato, Timajus, pp. 22, 23. Legg. | 
iii. 677. Politikus, pp. 272, 273. 

Plat. Tim. p. 90 E. rot yhp &\\a 

ytyoufv 06 , 

ixii Tts oydyKT] /xt^kv- 
v€iv' O0TW yh.p ijxfiirp 6 rfp 6 s ns h.v 
aVT(f d 6 ^€l€ TTfpl TOVS TOVTUiV \ 6 yOS 
tlyai. 

^ Plat. Tim. p. 92 C. Kai koI 
T€\os nepl rod Traurbs vCv ifSrf rhv 
\6yov ^x***'' yap nal , 

dOduara {wa Kal ^vp.irKr)p<tf6(ls | 

bSe 6 KSfffxoSy ovrw Sparby rd 

bpard vepUxoyy (indy tov yorjrov d€bs 
rai dpicTTos ndk- 

s oCpayos J 


Weh! Web 
Du hast sic zerstort, 

Die schone Welt, 

Mit muchtiger Faust ; 

Sie sturzt, sie zerfkllt ' 

Ein Halb-Gott hat sic zcrschlagen ' 

W'ir trogcn 

Die Trummern ins Nichts hiniiber, 

Und klagen 

Ueber die verlome Schone ! 

Muchtiger 
Der Erdensohne, 

Prachtjgcr 
Baue sie wieder, 

1 n deinem Busen baue sie auf ! 

(The response of the Geister-Chor, 
in Goethe’s Faust, after the accumu- 
lated imprecations uttered by Faust in 
his despair.) 
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KRITIAS. 

The dialogue Kritias exists only as a fragment, breaking 
Kritias a abruptly in the middle of a sentence. The 
ancient Platonists found it in the same condition, 
and it probably was never finished. We know however the 
general scheme and purpose for which it was destined. 

The prooemium to the Timjeus introduces us to three 
persons*: — Kritias and Hermokrates, along with Sokrates. 
It is to them (as we now learn) that Sokrates had on the 
rwceminm preceding day recited the Republic: a fourth hearer 
inteJSSr'e- having been present besides, whom Sokrates expects * 
to see now, but does not see — and who is said to 
was third be absent from illness. In requital for the intel- 

?^aiogy. lectual treat received from Sokrates, Timflpiis de- 

livers the discourse which we have just passed in review : 
Kritias next enters upon his narrative or exposition, now lying 
before us as a fragment: and Hermokrates was intended to 
follow it up with a fourth discourse, U2)on some other topic not 
specified. It appears as if Plato, after having finished the 
Republic as a distinct dialogue, conceived subsequently the 
idea of making it the basis of a Tetralogy, to Ix^ composed fis 
follow s : I . Ttmmis : describing the construction of the divine 
Kosmos, soul and body — with its tenants divine and human; 
“the diapason ending full in man” — but having its harmony 
spoiled by the degeneration of man, and the partial substitu- 
tion of inferior animals. 2. Repiihlic : Man in a constitut'd 

• Plato, Tim. p. 17 B-C. cfj, 8i/o, Wc Bce here that the hahit of com- 
Tpcls* 6 5 ^ reraoros rj/JLisfy 5 meriting on the Platonic dialog^ies 

Tipiai€, iroD, twv 5aiTu/x<i»'a>»', liegan ill the generation immediately 

Tayvu 8’ iariarSpoov ; , after Pinto’s death, that is, the genera- 

These are the words with which the tion of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Platonic Sokrates opens this dialogue. : Whom docs Plato intend for tho 
P’roklus, in his Commentary on tho fourth person, unnamed and absent ? 
Timscu8(i.pp. ^-1014, ed. Schneider), Ujion this point the Platonic critica 
notices a multiplicity of insignificant indulged in a variety of conjectures, 
questions raised by the ancient Pla- i suggesting several different jKirsons as 
tonic critics upon this exordium. The ' intended. Proklus (p. 14, Schn.) re- 
earliest whom he notices is Praxi- | marks upon these critics justly — its 
phanes, the frieud of Theophrastus, o(/t< &^ia irjrTja'icos (vrovyras^ ot/r* 
who blamed Plato for the absurdity of d(r<^aX/s n Atyoyras. But the corn- 
making Sokrates count aloud one, two, ments which he proceeds to cite from 
three, &c. Porphyry replied to him his master Syrianus are not at all more 
at length. instructive (pp. 15-16, Sch.). 
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society, administered by a few skilful professional Rulers, sub- 
ject to perfect ethical training, and fortified by the most 
tutelary habits. 3. Kritias: this perfect society, exhibited in 
energetic action, and under pressure of terrible enemies. 
4. Hermohrates — subject unknown : perhaps the same society, 
exhibited xmder circumstances calculated to try their justice 
and temperance, rather than their courage. Of this intended 
tetralogy the first two members alone exist : the third was 
left unfinished : and the fourth was never commenced. But 
the Republic appears to me to have been originally a distinct 
composition. An afterthought of Plato induced him to rank 
it as second piece in a projected tetralogy.^ 

The subject embraced by the Kritias is traced back to an 
unfinished epic poem of Solon, intended by that subject of 
poet and lawgiver to celebrate a memorable exploit 
of Athenian antiquity, which he had heard from the 
priests of the Goddess Neith or Athene at Sais in tonfc^'iie- 
Egypt. These priests (Plato tells us) treated the 
Greeks as children, compared with the venerable Athenians, 
antiquity of their own ancestors : they despised the short back- 
ward reckoning of the heroic genealogies at Athens or Argos. 
There were in the temple of Athene at Sais records of past 
time for 9000 years back : and among these records was one, 
of that date, commemorating a glorious exploit, of the Athe- 
nians txs they then had been, unknow n to Solon or any of his 
countrymen.^ The Athens of 9000 years anterior to Solon, 

^ Soclicr (l^elKjr Platon’s Bchriften, w ith whom he had conversed in Egypt, 
pp. 370-371) declares the fragment of and to their abundance of historical 
tlio Kritias n(»w existing to be spurious anecdote (Plutarch, Solon, c. 20-31). 
and altogether unworthy of Plato. It is not improbable that Solon did 
His opinion appears to me unfounded, leave an unfinished Egyptian poem, 
and has not obtained assent ; but his Plato, Timmus, pp. 22-23. The 
arguments are os good as those ujkui great knowledge of past history (real 
which other critics reject so many or su}ijx)sed)posse8serl bythe Egyptian 
other dialogues. He thinks the Kritias j priests, and the length of their back 
an inferior production ; therefore it , chronology, alleged by themselves to 
cannot have been comiK)ged by Plato, depend upon records preserved from a 
Sochor also thinks tliat the whole i)eriod of 1 7,000 years, are well known 
allusion, ma<io by Plato in this dialogue from the interesting narrative of 
to Bolon, is a fiction by Plato himself. | Herodotus (ii. 37-43-77-145)—. 

That the intended epic al>out Atlantis €s (the priests of Egypt) 

would have been Plato’s own fiction, I ir(£i/ru)i/ fjLd\iara, \oyi 

do not doubt, but it appears to me that t<wv 4 s Sidirtipay 

Holon’s poems (as they then existed, /uifjy — feed ravra arpeteeus itri- 

though fragmentary) must have con- (rraaBcu, odtl rt \oyii 6 fx(yoiy Kal ouel 
tained allusions to Egyptian priests Herodotus 
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had been great, powerful, courageous, admirably governed, 
and distinguished for every kind of virtue.*^ Athene, the pre- 
siding Goddess both of Athens and of Sais, had bestowed upon 
the Athenians a salubrious climate, fertile soil, a healthy 
breed of citizens, and highly endowed intelligence. Under 
her auspices, they were excellent alike in war and in philo- 
sophy.® The separation of professions was fully realised 
among them, according to the principle laid down in the 
Eepublic as the only foundation for a good commonwealth. 
The military class, composed of both sexes, was quartered in 
barrack on the akropolis; which was at that time more spacious 
than it had since become — and which possessed then, in 
common with the whole surface of Attica, a rich soil covering 
that rocky bottom to which it had been reduced in the riatonic 
age, through successive deluges.^ These soldiers, male and 
female, were maintained by contributions from the remaining 
commimity: they lived in perpetual drill, having neither 
separate property, nor separate families, nor gold nor silver : 
lastly, their procreation was strictly regulated, and their 
numbers kept from either increase or diminution.^' The hus- 
bandmen and the artizans were alike excellent in their re- 
spective professions, to which they were exclusively confined:'' 
Hephaestus being the partner of Athene in joint tutelary prc;- 
sidency, and joint occupation of the central temple on the 
akropolis. Thus admirably administered, the Athenians were 
not only powerful at home, but also chiefs or leaders of all 


(ii. 143) tells us that the Egyptian 
priests at Thebes held the same lan- 
guage to the historian Hekataius, as 
Plato here says that they held to Solon, 
when he talked about Grecian anti- 
quity in the persons of Phoroneus and 
NUobe. Hekatseus laid before them 
his own genealogy — a dignified list of 
sixteen ancestors, beginning from a 
God— upon which they out-bid him 
with a counter-genealogy (^oLVTfyfvtoL- 
\ 6 yr}(ray') of 345 chief priests, who had 
8U ceeded each other from father to 
son. Plato appears to have contracted 
great reverence for this long duration 
of unchanged regulations in Egypt, 
and for the fixed, consecrated, customs, 
with minute subdivision of professional 
castes and employments : the hymns. 


psalmody, and music, having con- 
tinued without alteration for io,o(X) 
years {literally 10,000 — ovx ^iros 
f'nreit/ yivpio(Trhvy hKK' &inrws^ Plat. 

, Lcgg. ii. p. 656 E). 

^ lUato, Timmus, p. 23 C-D. 

® Plato, Tim. p. 24 C. Hrf olv <pi\o~ 
re Kol <pi\ 6 <To<pos rj debs outro, 
&C., p. 23 C. 

; ^ Plato, Kritias, pp. 1 10 C, J 12 B-D. 

K Plato, Krit. p. 112 D. ttA^Oos be 
^ biwpvXArroyres 3, ri /xoAicrra ravrby 
j iavT&y elyai irphs rbv del xp^^ou av- 
I bpwv Kcd yvvaiKuv^ &C. 

! ** Plato, Erit. p. 1 1 1 E. virb yewpyuiv 

I ^uv a\rj6iywp Kal TrparrSyrwy avrb 
i Tovroj yTfy bb apla-rrjy Kal Cboop atpBoyuf 
l ranrov ix^i^Toty^ &c, p, lio C. 
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the cities comprised under the Hellenic name : chiefs by the 
voluntary choice and consent of the subordinates. But the 
old Attic race by whom these achievements had been per- 
formed, belonged to a former geological period : they had 
perished, nearly all, by violent catastrophe — leaving the 
actual Athenians as imperfect representatives. 

Such was the enviable condition of Athens and Attica, 
at a period 9400 years before the Christian era. pjatopro- 
The Platonic Kritias takes pains to assure us that is 
the statement was true, both as to facts and as to 
dates : that he had heard it himself when a boy of 
ten years old, from his grandfather Kritias, then E^ptian*^' 
ninety years old, whose father Dropides had been 
the intimate friend of Solon : and that Solon had heard it 


from the priests at Sais, who offered to show him the con- 
temporary record of all its details in their temple archives.* 
Kritias now proposes to repeat this narrative to Sokrates, as 
a fulfilment of the wish expressed by the latter to see the 
citizens of the Platonic Republic exhibited in full action and 
movement. For the Athenians of 9000 years before, having 
been organised on the principles of that Republic, may fairly 
be taken as representing its citizens. And it will be more 
satisfactory to Sokratt^s to hear a recital of real history than 
a series of imagined exploits.*^ 

Accordingly, Kritias proceeds to describe, in some detail, 
the formidable invaders against whom these old Description 
Athmiians had successfully contended : the in- 
habitiints of the vast island Atlantis (larger than 
Idbya and Asia united), which once occupied most 
of the space now filled by the great ocean westward of Gades 
and the pillars of Herakles. This prodigious island was 
governed by ten kings of a common ancestry : descending re- 
spectively from ten sons (among whom Atlas was first-born 
and chief) of the God Poseidon by the indigenous Nymph 
Klcito.^ We read an imposing description of its large popu- 
lation and abundant produce of every kind : grain for man, 


* Plat, Tim. pp. 23 E, 24 A-D. rh 5 * iucpi^ts trcpl •ndvruy i<p(^ris ilaravOis 
Kark avrk rk ypdfMfiara \a$6vT€s^ 

^ Plat. Tim. p. 26 D-E. * Plat. Kritias, pp. 113-114 
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pasture for animals, elephants being abundant among them 
timber and metals of all varieties : besides which the central 
city, with its works for defence, and its artificial canals, 
bridges, and harbour, is depicted as a wonder to behold.” 
The temple of Poseidon was magnificent and of vast dimen- 
sions, though in barbaric style.® The harbour, surrounded by 
a dense and industrious population, was full of trading vessels 
arriving with merchandise from all quarters.P 

The Atlantid kings, besides this great power and pros- 
Corruption perity at home, exercised dominion over all Libya as 

And wicked* X «/ j 

tbe far as Egypt, 6ind over all Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. 
people. The corrupting influence of such vast power was at 
first counteracted by their divine descent and the attributes 
attached to it : but the divine attributes became more and 
more adulterated at each successive generation, so that the 
breed w'as no longer qualified to contend against corruption. 
The kings came to be intoxicated with wealth, full of exorbi- 
tant ambition and rapacity, reckless of temperance or justice. 
The measure of their iniquity at length became full ; and 
Zeus was constrained to take notice of it, for tlie puqwse of 
inflicting the chastisement which the ense re([uired.*J Ho 
summoned a meeting of the Gods, at his own Panoptikon in 
the centre of the Kosmos, and there addressed them. 

At this critical moment the fragment called Kritias breaks 
Conjectures off. Wc do ucjt kuow w'hat was the T)lan which 
the Platonic Plato (m tlic truc Spirit of the ancient ei)ic) was 
have^n— about to put into the mouth of Zeus, for the in- 
epic in prose, formation of the divine agora. We learn only that 
Plato intended to recount an invasion of Attica, by an army 
of Atlantids almost irresistible: and the glorious repulse 
thereof by Athens and her allies, with very inferior forces. 
The tale would have bcjnie much resemblance to the Persian 
invasion of Greece, as rec<iunted by Herodotus : but Plato, 
while employing the same religious agencies which that his- 
torian puts in the foreground, would probably have investcMl 
them with a more ethical character, and would have arranged 

Plat. Krit. p. 1 14 E. Plat. Krit. p. 1 16 D-E. 

Plat. Krit. p. 115 P* ’ Plat. Krit. p. 117 E. 

. &c. Plat. Krit. p. 12 1. 
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the narrative so as to illustrate the triumph of philosophica 
Reason and disciplined Energy, over gigantic, impetuous, and 
reckless Strength. He would have described in detail the 
heroic valour and endurance of the trained Athenian Soldiers, 
women as well as men : and he would have embodied the 
superior Reason of the philosophical Chiefs not merely in 
prudent orders given to subordinates, but also in wise dis- 
courses ^ and deliberations such as we read in the Cyropaedia 
of Xenophon. We should have had an edifying epic in prose, 
if Plato had completed his project. Unfortunately we know 
only two small fractions of it: first the introductory prologue 
(which I have already noticed) — lastly, the concluding cata- 
strophe. The conclusion was, that both the victors and the 
vanquished disappeared altogether, and became extinct. Ter- 
rific earthquakes, and not less terrific deluges, shook and 
overspread the earth. The whole military caste of Attica 
were, in one day and night, swallowed up into the bowels of 
the earth (the same release as Zeus granted to the just Am- 
phiaraus)* and no more heard of : while not only the popula- 
tion of Atlantis, but that entire island itself, was submerged 
beneiath the Ocean. The subsidence of this vast island has 
rendered navigation impossible ; there is nothing in the 
Atlantic Ocean but shallow water and mud.^ 

The epic of Plato would thus have concluded with an 
appalling catastrophe of physical agencies or divine 
prodigies (such as that which we read at the close of 
the /Eschylean Prometheus'^), under which both the 
contending parties perished. These gigantic out- 
bursts of kosmical forces, along with the other facts, Plato 
allirms to have been recorded in the archives of the Egyptian 
pri(ists. He wishes us to believe that the whole transaction 
is historical. As to particular narratives, the line between 
truth and fiction was obscurely drawn in his mind. 

Dlat.^ Tim. p. 19 C-E. Kara tc j y€yov€ rh ^k €7 wf Kayos ^ &c. 
ras iv Tins ^pyois rrpd^fis Kal kot^ roki j UespcKJting the ehallow and muddy 
^1/ TOIS A(J7 ois ^i^ppLi^Pivatis. water of the Atlantic and its uii- 

* Apollodoms, iii. 0, 0 ; Pausanias, navigable character, as believed in the 

IX. 8, 2. a^e of Plato, see a long note in my 

* Plat. Tim. p. {25 C-D. ‘ History of Greece ' (ch. xviii, vol. iii. 

P 3^0. 

, , Kou vvKThs ** .^schyl. Prom. 1086. 

&0. 6.rropoy icol 
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Another remark here deserving of notice is, That in this 
epic of the Kritias, Plato introduces the violent and de- 
structive kosmical agencies (earthquakes, deluges, and the 
like) as frequently occurring,and as one cause of the periodical 
destruction of many races or communities. It is in this way 
that the Egyptian priest is made to explain to Solon the 
reason why no long-continued past records were preserved in 
Attica, or anywhere else, except in Egypt.^ This last-men- 
tioned country was exempt from such calamities : but in other 
coimtries the thread of tradition was frequently broken, be- 
cause the \\hole race (except a few) were periodically destroyed 
by deluges or conflagrations, leaving only a few survivors 
miserably poor, without arts or letters. The affirmation of 
these frequent destructions stands in marked contradiction 
with the chief thesis announced at the beginning of the 
Timpeus — viz., the beauty and perfection of the Kosmos. 

* riato, Tim. pp. 22 C-D, 23 B-C. 
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The Dialogue, entitled Leges — De Legibus — The Laws — 
distributed into twelve books, besides its Appendix Leges, the 
the Epinomis, and longer than any other of the pS^^works 
Platonic compositions — is presented to us as held in the dialogue. 
Krete during a walk from the town of Knossus to the temple 
of Zeus under Mount Ida — between three elderly persons ; 
Megillus, a Spartan — Kleinias, a Kretan of Knossus — and an 
Athenian who bears no name, but serves as the principal 
expositor and conductor. That this dialogue was composed 
by Plato after the Republic, we know from the express depo- 
sition of Aristotle : that it was the work of Plato’s old age — 
probably the last which he ever composed, and perhaps not 
completely finished at his death — is what we learn from the 
scanty amount of external evidence accessible to us. The 
internal evidence, as far as it goes, tends to bear out the same 
conclusion, and to show that it was written during the last 
seven years of his life, when he was more than seventy years 
of age." 


• The allusions of Aristotle to Plato 
as tlio author of the Laws, after the 
Kepublic, occur in Politica, ii. b. 1 264, 
b. 2L, 1207, b. 5, 1271, b. I, 1274, b. 9. 
According to Diogenes Laertius (v.22) 
Aristotle had comi>08cd 8 ei)arate works 
TA 4k NSficav TWdruyos y — Ta iK rrjs 
noAiT«(av 

Plutarch (De Isid.et Osir.p. 370 E) 
ascribes the composition of the Laws 
to Plato’s old age. In the UpoKtyd- 
fjL€ya €iy r^y HKdruyos <pi\o(ro(playy it 
is said that the treatise was left un- 
finished at his death, and completed 
afterwards by his disciple the Opuntian 
Pliilippus — (Hermann’s Edition of 
Platons Works, vol. vi. p. 218). — Diog. 
Laert. iii. 37. 

Bee the learned Prolegomena of 


Stallbaum, who collects all the infor- 
mation on this subject, and who gives 
his own judgment (p. Ixixi.) respect- 
ing the tone of senility pervading the 
Leges, in terms which deserve the 
more attention as coming from so un- 
qualified an admirer of Plato : — “ To- 
tum l.egum opus ncscio quid senile 
refort,ut profecto etiam hanc ob causam 
a sene scriptum esse longe verisimil- 
limum videatur.” The allusion in the 
Laws (i. p. (>38 A) to the conquest of 
the Epizephyrian Lokrians by the 
Syracusans, which occurred in 350 b.c., 
is pointed out by Boeckh as showing 
that the composition was posterior to 
that date (Boeckh, ad Platon. Minoem, 
PP . 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
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All critics have remarked the many and important differ- 
ences between the Kepublic and the Laws. And it 
seems certain, that during the interval which sepa- 
rates the two, Plato’s point of view must have 
the Leges, undergone a considerable change. We know from 
himself that he intended the Kritias as a sequel to the 
Timaeus and Republic: a portion of the Kritias still exists, as 
we have just seen — but it breaks off abruptly, and there is no 
ground for believing that it was ever completed. We know 
farther from himself that he projected an ulterior dialogue or 
exposition, assigned to Hermokrates, as sequel to the Kritias : 
both being destined to exhibit in actual working and mani- 
festation, the political scheme, of which the Republic had 
described the constituent elements.^ While the Kritias was 
prematurely arrested in its progress towards maturity, the 
Hermokrates probably was never born. Yet we know cer- 
tainly that both the one and the other were conceived by 
Plato, as parts of one comprehensive project, afterw^ards 
abandoned. Nay, the Kritias was so abniptly abandoned, 
that it terminates with an unfinished sentence : as I have 
stated in the last chapter. 

To what extent such change of project was brought about 
Untoward ^7 ^xtcmal circumstauces in Plato’s life, we cannot 
rtIncS’of cerhiinty determine. But we know that there 

really occurred circumstances, well calculated to 
pi'oducG a material change in his intellectual cha- 
phiiosophy. pQint of view. His personal advcnitures 

and experience, after his sixty-first year, and after the death 
of the elder Dionysius (b.c. 367), were of an eventful and 
melancholy character. Among them wore included his two 
visits to the younger Dionysius at Syracuse; together with 

canyaseing the opinions delivered by / transporting Sokrates to Krcte, and 
the ’ABriyouos in the Laws, cites j from the dogmatising anti-dialectic 
them as the opinions of Sokrates | tone which pervades the lectures 
politic, ii. 1265,5. ii), who, however, ascribed to him. Some Plahmic ex- 
does not appear at all in the dialogue. positors regarded the Athenian 
Either this is a lapse of memory on Btranger in Legos as Plato himself 
the part of Aristotle ; or else (which I (Diogcn. Ii. iii. 52 ; Bchol. a<i Leg. i). 
think very possible) the Laws were Diogenes himself calls him a irXcbr/na 
originally composed with Bokrates as 

the expositor introduced, the change ^ Plato, Timmus, pp. 2027. Plato 
of name being subsequently made Kritias, p. 108. ’ 

from a feeling of impropriety in 
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the earnest sympathy and counsel which he bestowed on his 
friend Dion ; whose chequered career terminated, after an 
interval of brilliant promise, in disappointment, disgrace, and 
violent death. Plato not only suffered much distress, but 
incurred more or less of censure, from the share which he had 
taken, or was at least supposed to have taken, in the tragedy. 
His own letters remain to attest the fact.^^ Considering the 
numerous enemies which philosophy has had at all times, we 
may be sure that such enemies would be furnished with 
abundant materials for invidious remark — by the entire failure 
of Plato himself at Syracuse — as well as by the disgraceful 
proceedings first of Dion, next, of his assassin Kallippus: 
b(jth of them pupils, and the former a favourite pupil, of Plato 
in the Academy. The prospect, which accident had opened, 
of exalting philosophy into active influence over mankind, 
had been closed in a way no less mournful than dishonourable. 
Plato must have felt this keenly enough, even apart from 
the taunts of opponents. We might naturally expect that 
his latest written compositions would be coloured by such a 
temper of mind : that he would contract, if not an aliena- 
tion from philosophy, at least a comparative mistrust of any 
practical good to come from it : and that if his senile fancy 
still continued to throw out any schemes of social construction, 
they would be made to rest upon other foundations, elimi- 
nating or reducing to a minimum that ascendancy of the philo- 


Soo esjx'cially tho interesting and , Dionysius at Syracuse. See Epistol. 
valuable Epistola vii. of Plato; also | vii. pp. 327 O, 330 A-B, 334 C; 
the life of Dion by Plutarch. Epistol. ii. 31 1 B, 

Tho reader will find a full account Such allusion is sufficiently probable, 

of Plato’s pnxjeedings in Sicily, and of Yet we must remember that the Mag- 
the adventures of Dion, in chap. 84 of netio community, described by Plato 
my ‘ History of Greece.* in the Treatise Do Legibus, does not 

Tho passage of Plato in Leg. iv. derive its origin from any established 
709-710 (alluding to the concurrence despot or prince, but from a general 
and co-operation of a youthful despot, resolution supposed to have been taken 
sober-minded and ra^orate, but not by the Krotan cities, and from a 
exalted up to the level of philosophy, DeceuiNiral executive l^ard of Knos- 
with a competent lawgiver for the sian citizens nominated by them, 
purpose of constructing a civic com- Kleinias, as a chief member of this 
inunity, furnished with tho best laws) Bcxird, solicits the suggestion of laws 
is supposed by K. F. Hermann (System from the Athenian elder (Legg. iii. 
dor Platon. Philos, p. 09) and by Zeller p. 702 C). This is more analogous h> 
(Dio I’hilosoph. der Griechen, vol. ii. Plato’s subsequent counsel, after his 
p. 310, ed. 2nd.) to allude to the hopes attempt to ^uide the younger Diony- 
which Plato cherished when he under- sius had faileti. See Epistol. vii. p. 
took his first visit to the younger 337 0-K. 
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sophical mind, which he had once held to be omnipotent and 
indispensable. 

Comparing the Laws with the earlier compositions of Plato, 
General com- the diflference between them will be found to corre- 
E^g^with spond pretty nearly with the change thus indicated 
in his point of view. If we turn to the Eepublic, we 
find Plato dividing the intelligible world (to votirov) into two 
sections : the higher, that of pure and absolute Ideas, with 
which philoso])hy and dialectics deal — the lower, that of Ideas 
not quite pure, but implicated more or less with sensible illus- 
tmtion, to which the mathematician applies himself: the 
chief use of the lower section is said to consist in its serving 
as preparation for a comprehension of the higher."^ Put in 
the Laws, this higher or dialectical section — the last finish or 
crowning result of the teaching process, is left out; while even 
the lower or mathematical section is wTaj>ped up with theology. 
Moreover, the teaching provided in the Laws, for the ruling 
Elders, is presented as something new, which Plato has much 
difficulty both in devising and in explaining : we must there- 
fore understand him to distinguish it pointedly from the 
teaching whicb he had before jnovided for the Elders in the 
Republic.^ x\gain, literary occujuition is now kept down 
rather than encourage<l : Plato is more afraid lest his citiz(‘ns 
should have too much of it than too little.^ As for the 
Sokratic Elenchus, it is not merely not comnumded, but it is 
even proscribed and (lenouncisl by im[)lication, since* fr<‘e 
speech an<l criticism gi*nerally is barntd out by the rigorous 
Platonic censorship. On the other hand, tin; ethical s(‘nti- 
ment in the Leges, with its tenns designating the varieties of 
virtue, is much the same as in other Platonic compositions; 
the political and social doctrine also, though diff(*rent in some 
material points, is yet very analogous on several others. Rut 

** See the paHsage.s, Plat. vii. ; that it is one of the 8trmi|:^cHt evidences 

pp. 8i I B-819 A. Plato, Republic, vi. , of natural the^dogy : in j). SiK C, 
pp. 5105 1 1, ri 5 uo TfjLitfiara or eXSrf ’ arithmetic, j^eoiindry, and astronomy 
rov por^rov : vii. p. 534 E. iixnrtp j are advocated as studies, because;, 
ro 7 s “ ‘ without having f'one through them, a 

man am not }K;cnme a God, a Daunon, 

^ Plat. Legg. p. 966 I), xii. pp. or a Hero, c^)mi>etent exercise 
968 C-E, 969 A. Compare vii. p. effective; care over mankiinl. 'riiis is 
818 E. In p. 966 D, the study of altogether different from the Republic, 
astronomy is enforced on the ground ^ Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 811 B, 819 A. 
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these ethical and political doctrines appear in the Laws much 
more merged in dogmatic theology than in other dialogues. 
This theology is of Pythagorean character — implicated directly 
and intimately withastronomy — and indirectly with arithmetic 
and geometry also. We have here an astronomical religion, or 
a religious astronomy, by whichever of the two names it may 
be called. Right belief on astronomy is orthodoxy and virtue : 
erroneous belief on astronomy is heretical and criminal. 

In the Timeeus, Plato recommended the study of astro- 
nomy, in order that the rotations of man’s soul in his cra- 
nium, which were from the beginning disturbed and irregular, 
might become regularised, and assimilated by continued con- 
templation to tlie perfect uniformity of the celestial and 
kosmical movements.^' In the Leges, he recommends astro- 
nomy to be studied, because without it we fall into blas- 
})hemous errors respecting the kosmical movements, and 
because such kosmical errors are among the three varieties 
of lieresy, to one or other of which the commission of all 
crimes against society may be traced.’' Hence we find Plato, 
in the city here described, consecrating his astronomical views 
as a part of the state-religion, and prohibiting dissent from 
tliem under the most stringent penalties. In the general 
spirit of the Treatise de Legibus, Plato approximates to Xeno- 
j»hon and the Spartan model. He keeps his eye fixed on the 
perpetual coercive discipline of the average citizen. This 
discipline, pre8cril>ed in all its details by the lawgiver, in- 
cludes a modicum of literary teaching equal to all ; small in 
quantity, and rigorously sifted as to quality, through the 
censorial sieve. The intellectual and speculative genius of 
the community, which other Platonic dialogues bring into the 
foreground, has disappeared from the Treatise de Legibus. 
We find here no youths pregnant with undisclosed original 
thought, which Sokrates assists them in bringing forth: such as 
Theajtetus, Charmides, Kleinias, and others — pictures among 
the most interesting which the ancient world presents, and 
hmding peculiar charm to the earlier dialogues. Not only no 
j>rovision is made for them, but severe precautions are taken 

K Plato, Tiinapus, p. 47 B-C. 

*• Plato, Legg. vii. pp. S21 D, 822 C; x. pp. 8S5 B, 880 E. 

VOL. HI. X 
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against them. Even in the Republic, Plato had banished 
poets, or had at least forbidden them to follow the free in- 
spirations of the Muse, and had subjected them to censorial 
controul. But such controul was presumed to be exercised by 
highly trained speculative and philosophical minds, for the 
perpetual succession of whom express provision was made. 
In the Treatise de Legibus, such speculative minds are no 
longer admitted. Philosophy is interdicted or put in chains 
as well as poetry. An orthodox religious creed is exalted 
into exclusive ascendancy. All crime or immorality is as- 
cribed to a departure from this creed.‘ The early communities 
(Plato tells us ^), who were simple and ignorant, destitute of 
arts and letters, but who at the same time believed implicitly 
all that they heard from their seniors respecting Gods and 
men, and adopted the dicta of their seniors respecting good 
and evil, without enquiry or suspicion — were decidedly superior 
to his contemporaries in all the departments of virtue — ^jus- 
tice, temperance, and coumge. This antithesis, between 
virtue and religious faith on the one side, and arts and letters 
with an inquisitive spirit on the other, presenting the latter 
as a depraving influence, antagonistic to the former — is analo- 
gous to the Bacchae of Euripides — the work of that poet's old 
age^ — and analogous also to the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
wherein the literary and philosophical teaching of Sokrates is 
represented as withdrawing youth from the received religious 
creed, and as leading them by consequence to the commission 
of fraud and crime.® 

The submergence and discredit of letters and philosophy, 
which pervades the Dialogue de Legibus, is farther 
in indicated by thepersonages introduced ascon versing. 

other Platonic dialogues, the scene is laid 


* Plato, Legg. X. p. 885 B. 

^ Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679. Compare 
p. 689 D. 

‘ Lobeck, AglaophamtiB, p. 623. 
“ Superest fabu^ (Euripidis) Bacchm, 
dithyrambi qoam tragedieo similior, 
totaque ita comparata, nt contra illius 
temporifl Rationalistae scripta vido- 
atnr ; quft et Bacchicarum religionum 
sanctimonia commendatur, et rerum 
divinanzm disceptatio ab eniditorum 


judiciis ad populi transfertur suf- 
fragia : — 

rrpairlSa ^p4ya rt 


(427)." 

Compare vv. 200203 the same 
! drama. 

1 Aristophan. Nubes, 116-875, < 
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at Athens, and the speakers are educated citizens of spartan, com- 
Athens ; sometimes visitors, equally or better edu- SnterateJ 
cated, from other Grecian cities. Generally, they are either 
adults who have already acquired some intellectual eminence, 
or youths anxious to acquire it. Nikias and Laches, Melesias 
and Lysimachus (in the Laches), are among the leaders (past 
or present) of the Athenian public assembly. Anytus (in 
the Menon) is a man not so much ignorant of letters as des- 
pising letters.” Moreover Sokrates himself formally disclaims 
positive knowledge, professing to be only a searcher for truth 
along with the rest.” But the scene of the Laws is laid in 
Krote, not at Athens : the three speakers are not merely all 
old men, but frequently allude to their old age. One of them 
only is an Athenian, to whom the positive and expository 
duty is assigned : the other two are Megillus, a Spartan, and 
Klein ias, a Kretan of Knossus. Now both Sparta, and the 
communities of Krete, were among the most imlettered por- 
tions of the Hellenic name. They were not only strangers to 
that impulse of rhetoric, dialectic, and philosophical specu- 
lation which, having its chief domicile at Athens, had become 
diffused more or less over a large portion of Greece since the 
Persian war — but they were sparingly conversant even with 
that old poetical culture, epic and lyric, which belonged to 
the age of Solon and the Seven Wise Men. The public train- 
ing of youth at Sparta, equal for all the citizens, included 
nothing of letters and music, which in other cities were con- 
sidered to be the characteristics of an educated Greek :p 
though probably individual Spartans, more or fewer, acquired 
these accomplishments for themselves. Gymnastics, with a 
slight admixture of simple choric music and a still slighter 

“ Tacitus, Dialog, de Orator, c. 2. See Xenophon, Republ. Laced. 
“ Aper, communi eruditione imbutus, c. 2. 

contemnebat potius literas quam nes- Compare the description given by 
ciobat.** Xenophon in the Cyropasdia (i, 2, 6) 

Nikias is said to have made his son of the public training of Persian youth, 
Nik^ratus learn by heart the entire which passage bears striking analogy 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer ; at least to his description of the Spartan train- 
this is the statement of Nikeratus him- ing. The public hiBd<rK<i\ot are not 
in the Symposion of Xenophon mentioned as teaching^polfi/wiTa, which 
(iii. 5). belong to Athens and other cities, but 

This profession appears oven in as teaching justice, temperance, self- 
the Gorgias (p. 506 A) and in the . command, ob^ience,bodiiy endurance, 
Republic (v. p. 450 D). | the use of the bow and the javelin, &o. 

X 2 
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admixture of poetry and letters, formed the characteristic 
culture of Sparta and Krete.^i In the Leges, Plato not only 
notes the fact, but treats it as indicating a better social con- 
dition, compared with Athens and other Greeks — that both 
Spartans and Kretans were alike unacquainted with the old 
epic or theological poems (Hesiod, Orpheus, &c.), and with 
the modern philosophical speculations.^’ 

Not simply on this negative ground, but on another 
Gymnastic positivc gi'ound also, Sparta and Krete were well 
military drill, suited to furnish listeners for the Laws.® Their 
mess^n^^^ gymnastic discipline and military drill, especially 
Sparta. the Spartan, were stricter and more continuous than 
anywhere else in Greece: including toilsome fatigue, en- 
durance of pain, heat, and cold, and frequent conflicts with 
and without arms between ditferent fractions of citizens. The 
individual and the family were more thoroughly merged in 
the community : the citizens were trained for war, interdicted 
from industry, and forbidden to go abroad without permission : 
attendance on the public mess-table was compulsory on all 
citizens: the training of youth was uniform, under official 
authority : the two systems were instituted, both of them, by 
divine authority — the Spartan by Apollo, the Kretan by 
Zeus — Lykurgus and Minos, semi-divine persons, being the 
respective instruments and mediators. In neither of them 
was any public criticism tolerated upon the laws and institu- 
tions (this is a point capital in Plato’s view^). No voice was 
allowed among the young men except that of constant eulogy, 
extolling the system as not merely excellent but of divine 


^ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 673 B, 
r Plato, Legg. X. p. 886 B, (i(r\y 
Tjjjup ip ypdfxfxaai \6 'yoi K^ifxtpoi^ oX 

TT up* VpLlP OV K € iff I 5l’ dp iT ^P 

TToXir^ias, CDS iyd pLapOdpoo, ol /jap 
tp Tiffi p.irpots ol Se Kcd dpfv fiirpojp 
hiyopre^ nepl decop^ ol juep TraAaidraToi, 
ifs yiyopcp ^ irpdorri ovpdpoi rS>v 

re dKKoiP,, Trpo'idpres re rrjs 
Kv Beoyoplap 

rots wcodovffip ei pL^p els &\\o ri Ka\ws 
ff pL^ Ka\6i}S f>dhiop iirirtpL^y 

iraXaiols odffif &C. 

* Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. 480 ; Xeno- 
phon. Bepub. Lac. c. 4-6; Isokrates, 
Busirie, Orat. xi. s. 19; Aristot. Politic. 


ii. capp. 9 and 10, pp. 12 70 1271, and 
viii. 9, p. 1338, b. 15 ; also chap. vi. of 
the second part of my ‘History of 
Greece," with the references there 
given. 

‘ Plato, Legg. i. p. 634 E. 
ydpy eXrrep koI pierplm KareffKevoffrai 
els ru 


:cp us irdpra Ka\us Kelrai Beprup 
UP, Kol idp ns &Wus pL^ dpe~ 

X€cr0at rh napdirap aKoiiopras, &C. 

Compare Demosthen. adv. Leptin. 
p. 489, where a similar affirmation is 
made respecting Sparta. 
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origin, and resenting all contradiction : none but an old man 
was permitted to suggest doubts, and he only in private 
whisper to the Archon, when no young man was near. Both 
in Sparta and Krete the public authorities stood forward as 
the conspicuous, positive, constant, agents; enforcing upon 
each individual a known type of character and habits. There 
was thus an intelligible purpose, political and social, as con- 
trasted with other neighbouring societies, in which no special 
purpose revealed itself.^ Both Sparta and Krete, moreover, 
had continued in the main unchanged from a time imme- 
morial. In this, as in numerous other points, the two systems 
I were cognate and similar.^ 

Comparing the Platonic Leges with the Platonic Republic, 
the difierence between them will be illustrated by Difference be- 
the theory laid down in the Politikus. We read SReimwlc, 
therein,-^ that the process of governing mankind SenJf 
well is an art, depending upon scientific principles ; 

u These other cities are what Plato more or less by various critics. Sparta 
calls al rwv elKtj TroAirevoixevuy ttoAi- and Krete are not specimens (in my 
rcTat (Legg. i. p. 635 E), and what judgment) of what all or most Grecian 
Aristotle calls v 6 fxifxa /cei/ucj'a, cities once had been — nor of pure 

Polit. vii, 1324, b. 5. Dorism, as K. O. Muller affirms. On 

Plato, Aegg. i. p. 624, iii. pp. the contrary I believe them to have 
691 E, 096 A, iii. p. 683. Krete and been very peculiar, Sparta especially. 
Sparta, aS€\<pol ydjuoi. So far they resembled all early Greeks, 

K. F. Hermann (in his instructive that neither literature nor luxury had 
Dissertation, DeVestigiisInstitutorum grown up among them. But neither 
veterura imprimis Atticorum, apud the By Bsitia noi the diffotjdina puhltca 
Platonem de i.egibus) represents had ever subsisted among other 
Sparta and Krete as types of customs Ireeks; and these were the two 
and institutions which had once been ffiaracteristic features of Krete and 
general in Greece, but had been dis- Sparta, more especially of the latter, 
continued in the other Grecian cities. They w^ere the two features which 
“ Hoc imprimis in Lacedaimoniorum et arrested Plato’s attention, and upon 
Cretensium Respublicas cadit, qum which he brought his constructive 
cum et aiitiquissimam Grmcia) indolem imagination to bear ; constructing upon 
tidelissime servasse viderentur et one principle in his Republic, and upon 
moribus ac disciplinfi. publica optime a difterent principle in his Dialogue de 
fundatfiQ essent, non mirumi cst eas Legibus. While he copies these two 
Grseco philosopho adeb placuisso ut main features from Sparta, he borrows 
earum formam et libris do Civitate et many or most of his special laws from 
Legibus quasi pro fundamento sub- Athens ; but the ends with reference 
jiceret” (p. 19, compare pp. 13-15-23) to which he puts these elements to- 
“ unde (sc. a legitimis Gra;carum civi- gether, arc his own. K, F. Hermann, 
tatum principiis) licet plurimi tern- in his anxiety to rescue Plato from the 
porum decursu descivissent atque in charge of rashness (“temerario ingenii 
alia omnia abiissent, nihil tamen Plato lusu,” p. 18), understates Plato’s origi- 
proposuit, nisi quod optimus quisque nality. 

in Grsecia semper expetierat et per- ^ See above, vol. ii. ch. xxviii. p. 4S8 
secutus erat,” p. 15. I think this view 
is not correct, though it is adopted 
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like the art of the physician, the general, the steersman : that 
it aims at the attainment of a given End, the well-being of the 
governed — and that none except the scientific or artistic 
Ruler know either the end or the means of attaining it : that 
such rulers are the rarest of all artists, never more than one 
or a very few, combining philosophical aptitude with philo- 
sophical training: but that when they are found, society 
ought to trust and obey their directions without any fixed 
law: that no peremptory law can be made to fit all con- 
tingencies, and that their art is the only law which they 
ought to follow in each particular conjuncture. If no such 
persons can be found, good government is an impossibility : 
but the next best thing to be done is, to establish fixed laws, 
as good as you can, and to ensure that they shall be obeyed 
by every one. Now the Platonic Republic aims at realising 
the first of these two ideal projects : everything in it turns 
upon the discretionary orders of the philosophical King or 
Oligarchy, and even the elaborate training of the Guardians 
serves only to make them perfect instruments for the execu- 
tion of those orders. But the Platonic Leges or Treatise on 
Laws corresponds only to the second or less ambitious pro- 
ject — a tolerable imitation of the first and best.'' Instead of 
philosophical rulers, one or a few invested with discretionary 
power, we have a scheme of political constitution — an alterna- 
tion of powers temporary and responsible, an apportionment of 
functions and duties — a variety of laws enacted, with magis- 
trates and dikasteries provided to apply them. Plato, or his 
Athenian spokesman, appears as adviser and as persuader; 
but the laws must be such as the body of citizens can be per- 
suaded to adopt. There is moreover a scheme of education 
embodied in the laws : the individual citizen is placed under 
dominion at once spiritual and temporal : but the infallibility 
resides in the laws, and authority is exercised over him only 
by periodical magistrates who enforce them and determine in 
their name. It is the Laws which govern — not philosophical 
Artists of King-Craft. 

The three first books of the Leges are occupied with general 
preliminary discussions on the ends at which laws and poli- 
* Plato, Politikus, pp. 293 C-297 C. 
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tical institutions ought to aim — on the means which they 
ought to employ — and on the ethical effects of various Largepropor- 
institutions in moulding the character of the citizens, 

«For private citizens” (the Athenian says), “it is 
enough to say, in reply to the criticism of strangers, the Leges. 
This is the law or custom with us. But what I propose to 
examine is, the wisdom of the lawgiver from whom the law 
proceeds.” ^ At the end of book three, Kleinias announces 
that the Kretans are about to found a new colony on a 
deserted site at one end of the island, and that they have con- 
fided to a committee of ten Knossians (himself among the 
number), the task of establishing a constitution and laws for 
the colony. He invites the Athenian to advise and co-operate 
with this committee. In the fourth book, we enter upon the 
special conditions of this colonial project, to which the con- 
stitution and laws must conform. It is not until the fifth 
book that the Athenian speaker begins to declare what con- 
stitutional provisions, and what legal enactments, he recom- 
mends. His recommendations are continued throughout all 
the remaining Treatise — from the fifth book, to the twelfth or 
last. They are however largely interspersed with persuasive 
addresses, expositions, homilies, and comminations, sometimes 
of extreme prolixity and vehemence,’' on various topics of 
ethics and religion : which indeed oceupy a mueh larger space 
than the Laws themselves. 

The Athenian speaker avails himself of the privilege of old 
age to criticise the Spartan and Kretan institutions 
more freely than is approved by his two companions ; J^e^AtTeniaS 
who feel bound to uphold against all dissentients the Thtspartan 
divine origin of their respective polities.*" On en- IrfframTd 
quiring from them what is the purpose of their 
peculiar institutions— the Syssitia or public mess- 
table — the gymnastic discipline — the military drill — he is 

a Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 D. ttSs yap ^ This is what Plato alludes to in 
piv6p.lvos ip^: eavfjLaCovTi iiv(p, tV the Politikus (p. 304 A) as “ rhetoric 
avrols dL‘f}e€iav dpaivri, 0 au/xaCc enlisted in the service of the Euler,’*— 
ep€‘ pSfios eo-ff vfuv ovtos, i(rws 5^ f Koivopovaa^ p7)rop€la 

' irepl avrwp TO'urwp erepos' 7}p.lp 8* T^y ip ra 7 s ‘jr6\€0't 

PVP OV TTCpl TQOP iLPdptVTTWP TWP ^ 

1)1/ 6 \6yo5, dAXek Trepl rwp vop.o- ® Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 D, 11. p* 
0 €TC»)|/ aVTUP KUKlaS T€ Ka\ &P€Tt)s. 667 A. 
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informed by both, that the purpose is to ensure habits of 
courage, strength, and skill, with a view to superiority in 
war over foreign enemies : war being, in their judgment, the 
usual and natural condition of the different communities into 
which mankind are distributed.^ Such is the test according 
to which they determine the good constitution of a city. But 
the Athenian — proclaiming as the scope of his enquiry,® 
What is it which is right or wrong hy nature^ in laws ? — will 
not admit the test as thus laid down. War against foreign 
enemies {i.e. enemies foreign to the city-community) is only 
one among many varieties of war. There exist other varieties 
besides — war among the citizens of the same town — among 
the constituent villages of the same city-community — among 
the brethren of the same family — among the constituent ele- 
ments of the same individual man.^ Though these varieties 
of war or discord are of frequent occurrence, they are not the 
less evils, inconsistent with that ideal of the Best which a wise 
lawgiver will seek to approach.^ Whenever any of them 
occur, he ought to ensure to the good and wise elements 
victory over the evil and stupid. But his ideal should be, to 
obviate the occurrence of war altogether— to adjust har- 
moniously the relation between the better and worse elements, 
disposing the latter towards a willing subordination and co- 
operation with the former.^ Though courage in war is one 
indispensable virtue, it stands only fourth on the list — 
wisdom, justice, and temperance, being before it. Your aim 
is to inculcate not virtue, but only one part of virtue.* Many 
mercenary soldiers, possessing courage in perfection, are un- 
just, foolish, and worthless in all other respects.^ 

^ Plato, Legg. i. pp. 625 -620. opov forth coincides mainly with that which 
Trjs eS Tro\iTevoiJ.€ur}s Tr6\fu9, &c. Xenophon adopts as his theme both in 

® Plato, Legg. i. p. O27 C. opdSTrjros the Cyropsadia and in the CEcono- 
re Kal apaprias Trept v6p^v^ ^ ns ttot’ miens (see the beginning of the former 
icrrl (p{}(T€i. P. 630 E. and the close of the latter) rh i6€\6p- 

Compare the enquiry in the Kraty- roov iipx^ t*'- 
Ins respecting naming, wherein con- * Aristotle cites and approves this 
sists the 6p66T7)s (pveret reSp opopdnav. criticism of Plato, ip roils "NSpoiSy 
See above, vol. ii. ch. xxix. p. 501 seq. Politic, ii. 9, p. 1271, b. i. Compare 
^ Plato, Legg. i. p. 626. vii. 14, 1333, b. 15. 

« Plato, Legg. i. p. 628 D. k piato, Legg. i. p. 630 A. The 

** Plato, Legg. i. p. 627 E. doctrine — that courage is possessed by 

Tour , * . . many persons who have no other virtue 

ideas cKOPras — which is here assigned by Plato to his 

The id^al which Plato here sets leading siteaker the Athenian, appears 
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If you wish (says the Athenian to Kleinias) to make out a 
plenary defence and advocacy of the Kretan system, principles on 
you ought to do it in the following way : hjsmnuons 

Our laws deserve the celebrity which they have oughft^be 
acquired in Greece, because they make us happy, 
and provide us with all kinds of good things : both ethiTai pur-^® 
with such as are divine and with such as are human, work^e is 
The divine are. Wisdom or Prudence, Justice, Tern- 
perance. Courage : the human are, Health, Beauty, Strength, 
Activity, Wealth. The human depend upon the divine, are 
certain to follow them, and are not to be obtained without 
them. All the regulations and precepts of the lawgiver are 
directed to the attainment and protection of these ends — to 
establish among the citizens a moral tone of praise and blame 
favourable to that purpose. He seeks to inculcate on the 
citizens a body of sentiment, as to what is honourable and not 
honourable — such as may guide their pleasures and pains, 
their desires and aversions — and such as may keep their 
minds right amidst all the disaster (disease, war, poverty, &c.) 
as well as the prosperity of life. He next regulates the pro- 
perties, the acquisitions, and the expenditure of the citizens, 
together with their relations to each other on these heads, 
upon principles of justice enforced by suitable penalties. 
Lastly, he appoints magistrates of approved wisdom and right 
judgment to enforce the regulations. The cementing autho- 
rity is thus wisdom, following out purposes of temperance and 
justice, not of ambition or love of money. 

Such is the course of exj)osition (says the iVthenian) which 
ought to be adopted. Now tell me — In what manner are the 
objects here defined ensured by the institutions of Apollo and 
Zeus at Sparta and Krete ? You two ought to show me : for 
I myself cannot discern it.^ 

in the Protagoras as advocated by i pose of puzzling and turning into 
Protagoras and impugned by Sokrates | ridicule an eminent Sophist. (See 
(P- 349 D). But the arguments where- Stallbaum, not. ad loc. and Prmf. ad 
by Sokrates impugns it are (according Protag. p. 28.) I have already ro- 
to Stallbaum) known by Plato himself marked elsewhere, that I think this 
to be mere captious tricks (laquei supposition alike gratuitous and im- 
dialectici — captiose et argute conclusa, probable, 
ad sophistam illudendum et pertur- ^ Plato, Legg. i. p. 632. 
bandum) employed only for the pur- 
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This passage is of some value, because it gives us, thus 
ReUgious earlv in the Treatise, a brief summary of that which 

and ethical -i . -i . t i j. j 

character Plato desiderates in the two systems here noted — 
for and of that which he intends to supply in his own. 
nity. We see that he looks upon a political constitution 
and laws as merely secondary and instrumental : that he pos- 
tulates as the primary andfundamental fabric, a given religious 
and ethical character implanted in the citizens : that the law- 
giver, in his view, combines the spiritual and temporal 
authority, making the latter subordinate to the former, and 
determining not merely what laws the citizens shall obey, but 
how they shall distribute their approval and aversion — reli- 
gious, ethical, and sesthetical. It is the lawgiver alone who 
is responsible and who is open to praise or censure : for to the 
people, of each different community and different system, 
established custom is always a valid authority."* 

We Spartans (says Megillus) implant courage in our citizens 
Endurance of merely by our public mess-table and gymnastic, 

but also by inuring them to support pain and hard- 
d^scSruile'at cause them to suffer severe pain in the 

Sparta. gymnopaedia, in pugilistic contests, and other ways : 
we put them to hardships and privations in the Kryptia and 
in hunting. We thus accustom them to endurance. More- 
over, we strictly forbid all indulgences such as drunkenness. 
Nothing of the kind is seen at Sparta, not even at the fes- 
tival of Dionysus ; nothing like the drinking which I have 
seen at Athens, and still more at Tarentum.” 

How is it (says the Athenian) that you deal so differently 

“ Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 D. the regulations ; under such conditions 

" Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633 B-637 A. they were peculiar to these two places, 
Plato puts into the mouth of the as far as our knowledge goes : the Sys- 
Athenian a remark that in some other sitia in Southern Italy(noticed by Aris- 
cities (not Sparta or Kretan) these totle, Polit. vii. 10, p. 1329 b.) are not 
avcalria or public mess-tables had known and seemingly unimportant, 
been found to lead to intestine sedition The Syssitia in Boeotia, &c., may pro- 
and disturbance (p. 636 B). He bably have been occasional or period- 
instances the cases of the Boeotians, ical banquets among members of the 
the Milesians, and the Thurians. It same tribe, deme, club, or Giacros — and 
is much to be lamented that we can- j voluntary besides, neither prescribed 
not assign the particular events and nor regulated by law. Such meetings 
conjunctures here adverted to. The might very probably give occasion to 
Spartan and Kretan Syssitia were disturbances under particular circum- 
daily, compulsory, and universal among stances, 
the citizens, besides the strictness of 
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with pains and pleasures ? To make your citizens firm against 
pain, you expose them designedly to severe pains : why are not 
if they were kept free from pains, you would have tested in like 
no confidence in their firmness against painful actu- regard to 

, Tin T-Ti* ^ resistance 

alities, when any such shall occur. But in regard against the 

11^1* Beductions of 

to pleasures, you are content with simple prohi- pleasure? 
bition. You provide no means for strengthening your citizens 
against the temptations of pleasure. Are you satisfied that 
their courage (or self-command) shall be lame or one-sided — 
good against pains, but not good against pleasures In deter- 

mining about laws, the whole enquiry turns upon pleasures 
and pains, both in the city and in individual dispositions. 
These are the two natural fountains, from which he who 
draws such draughts as is proper, obtains happiness : while 
every one who draws unwisely and out of season, will fail of 
obtaining happiness.^ 

Besides, as to drunkenness, we must not be too hasty in 
condemnation of it. We must not pronounce gene- Drunkenness 

... . t . . forbidden at 

rally respecting any institution without examining 

the circumstances, persons, regulations, &c., attend- the spartan 

^ ^ converser. 

ing it. Such hasty praise and censure is very mis- The Athe- 

o proceeds 

leading. Many other nations act upon the opposite ^ow^SJ^such 
practice. But I (says Plato) shall not pretend to 
decide the point by witnesses and authority. I shall J^tifiabie. 
adopt another course of investigation, and shall show you, in 
this particular case, a specimen of the way in which all such 
institutions ought to be criticised and appreciated.^ 

Plato here digresses ^ from his main purpose to examine the 
question of drunkenness. He will not allow it to be set aside 
absolutely and offhand, by a self-justifying ethical sentiment, 
without reason assigned, defence tendered, accompanying pre- 
cautions discussed. Upon this, as upon the social functions 


Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633-634 A. 
hv iivbpflav. 

Plato, Legg. i. p. 636 D-E. 

Plato, Legg. i. p. 638 D-E. Tp 6 - 
"TTov 5^ ^Wov hy 4/xol <^olv€Tai bfiy 
\4y€iy irepl ai/rov tovtov, ttis 
7r€ipc6/u,€yos h y &p a Svyat- 
fjLat T ^ y TT € pi aTT dy r CO y r o VT w y 
6 p6^ y fi € 0 o S o y u p. Tv d rj \ o v y. 


Kal fjivpia iirl jxvplois 

avrcoy 

Here Plato (as in the Sophistes, 
Politikus, and elsewhere) announces 
that the special enquiry is intended to 
illustrate a general method. 

He himself notes it as a digression, 
iii. p. 6S2 E. 
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proper for the female sex, he is a dissenter from the common 
view. He selects the subject as a case for exhibiting the 
proper method of criticism respecting social institutions; 
not without some consciousness that the discussion, if looked 
at in itself (like the examples of scientific classification or 
diaeresis in the Sophistes and Politikus), would appear unduly- 
prolonged.® 

To illustrate his peculiar views ^ on the subject of drunken- 
Description ^cfer to the picture of Sokrates which 

presents in the Symposion, more especial in 
the latter half of that dialogue, after the appearance 
Xind^nt^^^ of Alkibiades. In this dialogue the occasion is sup- 
potations. pQse(j \yQ festivc and joyous. Eros is in the 
ascendant, and is made the subject of a panegyric by each of 
the guests in succession. Sokrates partakes in the temper 
of the society, proclaiming himself to be ignorant of all other 
matters except those relating to Love.^ In all the Platonic 
writings there is hardly anything more striking than the 
panegyric upon Eros there pronounced by Sokrates, blending 
the idea of love with that of philosoj^hical dialectics, and re- 
fining the erotic impulse into an enthusiastic aspiration for 
that generation of new contemplative power, by the colloquial 
intercourse of two minds reciprocally stimulating each other, 
which brings them at last into a clear view of the objects of 
the ideal or intelligible world. Until the appearance of Alki- 
biades, little wine is swallowed, and the guests are perfectly 
sober. But Alkibiades, being intoxicated when he first com(*s 
in, becomes at once the prominent character of the piece. He 
is represented as directing the large wine-cooler to be filh^l 
with wine (about four pints), first swallowing the whole him- 
self then ordering it to be filled again for Sokrates, who do(‘s 
the like : Alkibiades observing, “ Whatever quantity of wine 
you prescribe to Sokrates, he will drink it without becoming 
drunk.” ^ Alkibiades then, instead of panegyrising Eros, 

8 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 642 A, 645 D. ^ Plato, Symp. p. 177 D. ?>y 
Compare the Politikus, pp. 264 A- ovbdv iTriaraaBai ^ rk t’pcc- 

28b C-E. , &c. P. 198 D. t<p 

‘ Aristotle especially notes this as 4 pa>TiKd. 
one among the peculiarities of Plato Plato, Symp. pp 21^-214 
(Politic, ii. 9, 20). 
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undertakes to pronounce a panegyric on Sokrates : proclaim- 
ing that nothing shall be said but what is true, and being re- 
lieved from all reserve by his drunken condition.y In this 
panegyric he describes emphatically the playful irony of 
Sokrates, and the magical influence exercised by his con- 
versation over young men. But though Sokrates thus ac- 
quired irresistible ascendancy over others, himself (Alkibiades) 
included, no one else acquired the least hold over Sokrates. 
His will and character, under a playful exterior, were self- 
sufficing and self-determining; independent of influences from 
without, to such a degree as was almost insulting to any one 
who sought cither to captivate or oblige him.^ The self- 
command of Sokrates was unshaken either by seduction on 
one side, or by pain and hardship on the other. He faced 
danger with a courage never surpassed ; he endured hunger, 
fatigue, the extremities of heat and cold, in a manner such as 
none of his comrades in the army could parallel.*" He was 
indifferent to the gratifications of love, even when they were 
presented to him in a manner the most irresistible to Grecian 
imagination ; while at festive banquets, though he did not 
drink of his own accord, yet if the society imposed obligation 
to do so, he outdid all in respect to quantity of wine. No one 
ever saw Sokrates intoxicated.^ Such is the tenor of the pane- 
gyric pronounced by Alkibiades upon Sokrates. A general 
drinking-bout closes the Symposion, in which Sokrates swal- 
lows large draughts of wine along with the rest, but persists 
all the while in his dialectic cross-examination, with unabated 
clearness of head. One by one the guests drop asleep, and at 
daybreak Sokrates alone is left awake. He rises and departs, 
goes forthwith to the Lykeum, and there passes the whole day 
in his usual colloquial occupation, without being at all affected 
by the potations of the preceding night.^ 

y Plato, Symp. pp. 214-2K-217 E. ^ piato, Sympos. p. 223. Compare 
Plato, Symp. pp. 219 C, 222 A, what Plato puts into the mouth of 

Sokrates in the Protagoras (p. 347 D) : 

^ Plato, Symp. p. 220. well educated men will carry on a 

^ Plato, Symp. p. 220 A. dialectic debate with intelligence and 

What has been here briefly re- ^roi^rieijy^Hhoughtheymay drink ever 
capitulated will be found in my so 7 nuch wine,'' — khv irdyv troXvv oivov 
twenty-fourth chapter, vol. ii. pp. 225- 
226 seq. 
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I have thus cited the Symposion to illustrate Plato’s view 
sokrates— of the ideal of character. The self-command of So- 
seif-com- krates is tested both by pain and by pleasure. He 
as to pain lesists both of them alike and equally : under the 
pleasure. one as Well as under the other, his reason works 
with unimpaired efficacy, and his deliberate purposes are pur- 
sued with unclouded serenity. This is not because he keeps 
out of the way of temptation and seduction : on the contrary, 
he is frequently exposed to situations of a tempting character, 
and is always found superior to them. 

Now Plato’s purpose is, to impart to his citizens the cha- 
Triaisfor lacter which he here ascribes to Sokrates, and to ^ 
S-“Sitroui make them capable of maintaining unimpaired the 
under the ’ coutroul of reason against the disturbances both of 
wine. Dio- pain and pleasure. He remarks that the Spartan 

nysiac ban- i n ^ 

quets, under training kept in check the nrst of these two enemies, 

asoberpre- i 

Bident. but uot the secoud. He thinks that the citizen 
ought to be put through a regulated system of trials for mea- 
suring and testing his competence to contend with pleasure, 
as the Spartans provided in regard to pain. The Dionysiac 
festivals ^ afforded occasions of applying these trials of plea- 
sure, just as the Gymnopaedia at Sparta were made to furnish 
deliberate inflictions of pain. But the Dionysiac banquets 
ought to be conducted under the superintendence of a dis- 
creet president, himself perfectly sober throughout the whole 
ceremony. All the guests would drink largely of wine, and 
each would show how far and how long he could resist its 
disturbing tendencies. As there was competition among the 
youths at the Gymnopaedia, to show how much pain each 
could endure without flinching — honour being shown to those 
who endured most, and most successfully — so there would be 
competition at the Dionysia to prove how much wine each 
could bear without having his reason and modesty overset. 
The sober president would decide as judge. Each man’s self- 
command, as against seductive influences, would be strength- 
ened by a repetition of such trials, while proof would be 
afforded how far each man could be counted on.® 

d Plato, Legg. i. pp. 650 A, 637 A. I e Plato, Legg. i. pp. 647 D-E-649 !>• 
633 B. I Compare the Republic, iii, pp. 412- 
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This is one mode in which the unmeasured potations (com- 
mon throughout the Grecian cities, with the excep- 
tion of Sparta and Krete) might under proper regu- Say^b^pre- 
lation be rendered useful for civic training. But Sered^ 
there is another mode also, connected with the ^loiT'Sln- 
general musical and gymnastical training of the 
city. Plato will not allow Dionysus^ — and wine, the special 
gift of that God to mankind — to be censured as absolutely 
mischievous.^ 

In developing this second topic, he is led into a general 
theory of ethical and aesthetical education for his city. This 
happens frequently enough in the desultory manner of the 
Platonic dialogues. We are sometimes conducted from an 
incidental and outlying corollary, without warning and 
through a side door, into the central theory from which 
it ramifies. The practice is noway favourable to facility of 
comprehension, but it flows naturally from the unsystematic 
and spontaneous sequence of the dialogue. 

Education of youth consists mainly in giving proper direc- 
tion to their pleasures and pains — their love and Theory of 
their hatred. Young persons are capable only of aesthetical 
emotions, well or ill directed : in this consists their Training of 

. . k 1 1 ^ emotions 

Virtue or vice. At that age they cannot bear serious of youth 

1 p . . through the 

teaching : they are incapable oi acquiring reason, or influence of 

■ « i.f • 1 • the IVluses. 

true, firm opinions, which constitute the perfection 
of the mature man : indeed, if a man acquires these choric prac- 
even when old, he may be looked on as fortunate.^ monies. 
The young can only have their emotions cultivated so as to 
conform to reason : they may thus be made to love what reason, 
personified in and enforced by the lawgiver, enjoins — and to 
hate what reason forbids — but without knowing wherefore. 

413, where the same general doctrine 
is enforced. 

^ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 672 A. 

» Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 653-659 D-E. 

TTatSeia fxfv r] iraidwv d\K-{) re Kal 
itywy^ irphs rhu inrh rod vSfiov K6yov 
opdhy elprjpLevov Ka\ rols iirieiKeardrois 
Ka\ TTpeaffurdrois ^firreiplay (vydeSoy- 
(xevov^ d>s vdpios 6p06s 4(Triy' Xv oZv r] 
rov rraiSbs fiij 4yayria Kal 

\vTrei(T6ai idl^yjrai rtp v6p.<p Kal rots virh 


rov ydfjLou •netreiarixeyois^ dwh, ^vyemj- 
rai Kvirovfieyrj ro7s 

avrois rovrois oTanep 6 yeptoy^ rovrw 
eyeKo, &s c^bds KaXovpLey, tyrus fxey 
Tais }f/vxa?s aurai yvv yeyoyeyai, 
trphs r^y roiavrjjy ^y Keyoptey ^vfji<p(t)ylay 
iarTTOv^aafxivai, bid 5 ^ rh tnrovbby 
buyacOai ip^peiv rds ruy yitav xj/vxdsy 
vaibial re Kal ipSal KoKeXaOai koI Trpdr- 
rea-daij &C. 
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Unfortunately the hard realities of life are perpetually giving 
a wrong turn to the emotions. To counteract and correct this, 
the influence of the Muses, of Apollo, and of Dionysus, are 
indispensable : together with the periodical festivals of which 
these Deities are respectively presidents and auxiliaries. Their 
influence is exercised through the choric ceremony —music, 
singing, dancing, blended together. Every young man is spon- 
taneously disposed to constant indeterminate movement and 
exercise of various kinds — running, jumping, speaking, &c. 
This belongs to man in common with the young of other 
animals : but what is peculiar to man exclusively is, the sense 
of rhythm and harmony, as well as of the contrary, in these 
movements and sounds. Such rhythm and harmony, in song 
and dance united, is expressed by the chorus at the festivals, 
in which the Muses and Apollo take part along with the 
assembled youth. Here we find the only way of properly 
schooling the emotions.^' The unschooled man is he who has 
not gone through a good choric practice ; which will require 
that the matter which he sings shall be good and honourable, 
while the movements of his frame and the tones of his voice 
must be rhythmical and graceful. Such choric practice must 
be universal among the citizens, distributed into three classes : 
youths, mature men, elders.^ 

But what is the good and honourable — or the bad and dis- 
Music and honourable ? We must be able to settle this point : — 
otherwise we cannot know how far the chorus com- 
movTment"^ plics with the couditious abovenamed. Suppose a 
brave man and a coward in the face of danger : the 
mmt gestures and speech of the former will be strikingly 
take delight difi'ercnt from those of the latter. So with other 
in this. virtues and vices. Now the manifestations, bodily 
and mental, of the virtuous man, are beautiful and honour- 
able : those of the vicious man, are ugly and base. These are 
the really beautiful , — the same universally, or what ought to 
be beautiful to all : this is the standard of rectitude in music. 
But they do not always appear beautiful to all. There is 

h Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 654-660 A. borrowed from Spartan customs Plu- 

‘ This triple distribution of classes tarch, Lykurgus, 21 ; Schol. ad Legg. 
for choric instruction and practice is p. 633 A. 
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great diversity in the tastes and sentiments of different per- 
sons : what appears to one man agreeable and pleasurable, 
appears to another disgusting or indifferent.*^ Such diversity 
is either in the natural disposition, or in the habits acquired. 
A man^s pleasure depends upon the former, his judgment of 
approbation on the latter. If both his nature and his acquired 
habits coincide with the standard of rectitude, he will both 
delight in what is really beautiful, and will approve it as 
beautiful. But if his nature be in discordance with the 
standard, while his habits coincide with that standard — he 
will approve of what is honourable, but he will take no delight 
in it : he will delight in what is base, but will at the same time 
^ disapprove it ns base. He will however be ashamed to pro- 
claim his delight before persons whom he respects, and will 
never indulge himself in the delightful music except when he 
is alone.* 

To take delight in gestures or songs which are mani- 
festations of bad qualities, produces the same kind ^ musical 
of mischievous effect upon the spectator as associa- 
tion with bad men in real life. His character be- Jh^iaw^vw. 
comes assimilated to the qualities in the manifesta- ^SSs^must 
tions of which he delights, although he may be ^at^y 
ashamed to commend them. This is a grievous thSityf^' 
corruption, arising from bad musical and choric musical fes- 
exhibitions, which the lawgiver must take care to iwfrdedi^ 
prevent. He must not allow poets to exhibit what 
they may prefer or may think to be beautiful. He must 
follow the practice of Egypt, where both the music and the 
pictorial type has been determined by the Gods or by di- 
vine lawgivers from immemorial antiquity, according to the 
standard of natural rectitude — and where the government 
allows neither poet nor painter to innovate or depart from this 
consecrated type.”^ Accordingly, Egyptian compositions of 
the present day are exactly like what they were ten thousand 
years ago : neither more nor less beautiful. The lawgiver must 
follow this example, and fix the type of his musical and choric 
exhibitions ; forbidding all innovation introduced on the plea 

^ Plato, Legg. p. 655 B. * Plato, Legg. pp. 655-656. 

Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 656-657. 
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of greater satisfaction either to the poet or to the audience. 
In the festivals where there is competition among poets, the 
priasa must not be awarded by the pleasure of the auditors, 
whose acclamations tend only to corrupt and pervert the 
poets. The auditors ought to hear nothing but what is 
better than their own characters, in order that their tastes 
may thus be exalted. The prize must be awarded according 
to the preference of a few elders — or better still, of one single 
elder — eminent for excellent training and virtue. This judge 
ought not to follow the taste of the auditors, but to consider 
himself as their teacher and improver.® 

Such is the exposition given by the Athenian speaker, re- 
The Spartan sp^cting the characteristic function, and proper regu- 
lating principles, of choric training (poems learnt, 
music and dancing) for the youth. The Spartan and 
Sder affSSt Krctan cordially concur with him : especially with 
But they do that provision which fixes and consecrates the old 
to wSuh“ established type, forbidding all novelties and sponta- 
to ncous inspiration of the poets. They claim this com- 
pulsory orthodoxy, tolerating no dissent from the 
ancient and consecrated canon of music and orchestic, as the 
special feature of their two states ; eis distinguishing Sparta 
and Krete from other Hellenic cities, which were invaded with 
impunity by novel compositions of every variety.® 

The Athenian is thus in full agreement with his two com- 
panions, on the general principle of subjecting the poets to 
an inflexible censorship. But the agreement disappears, 
when he comes to specify the dogmas which the poets are 
required to inculcate in their hymns. While complimenting 
his two friends upon their enforcement of an exclusive canon, 
he proceeds to assume that of course there can be but 
ONE canon ; — that there is no doubt what the dogmas con- 
tained in it are to be. He then unfolds briefly the Platonic 
ethical creed. “ You Spartans and Kretans '' (he says) p “ of 
course constrain your poets to proclaim that the just and 
temperate man is happy, whether he be tall, strong, and rich 
— or short, feeble, and poor : and that the bad man is wretched 

» Plato, Legg. it pp. 659 A, 668 A. « Plato, Legg. ii. p. 660 C-D. 
p Plato, Legg. ii. p. 660 E. 
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and lives in suffering, though he be richer than Midas, and 
possessor besides of every other advantage in life. Most 
men appreciate falsely good and evil things. They esteem as 
good things, health, beauty, strength, perfect sight and hear- 
ing, power, long life, immortality : they account the contrary 
to be bad things. But you and I take a different view.** We 
agree in proclaiming, that all these so-called good things are 
good only to the just man. To the unjust man, we affirm 
that health, strength, perfection of senses, power, long life, 
<fec., are not good, but exceedingly bad. This, I presume, is 
the doctrine which you compel your poets to proclaim, and 
^o other — in suitable rhythm and harmony.*^ You agree with 
me in this, do you not ? 

“We agree with you ” (replies Kleinias) “ on some of your 
affirmations, but we disagree with you wholly on others.” 

“ What ? ” (says the Athenian.) “ Do you disagree with me 
when I affirm, that a man healthy, rich, strong, powerful, 
fearless, long-lived, exempt from all the things commonly re- 
puted to be evils, but at the same time unjust and exorbitant 
— when I say that such a man is not happy, but miserable ? ” 

“ We disagree with you when you affirm this,” answers 
the Kretan. 

“ But wUl you not admit that such a man lives basely or 
dishonourably ? ” 

“ Basely or dishonourably. — Yes, we grant it.” 

“ What then — do you not grant farther, that he lives badly, 
disagreeably, disadvantageously, to himself ? ” 

“No. We cannot possibly grant you that,” — replies 
Kleinias. 

“ Then ” (says the Athenian) “ you and I are in marked 
opposition.® For to me what I have affirmed appears as 


*1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 66 1 C. vfieTs I 

8^ Kcd trov rdde KtyofxtVj ws ravrd \ 
iffri ^{ffnravTO. ^iKalois fx^v /cal dclois 
iiftpaciv dpicrra Krijixaray dSifcois Sk 
KdKKTTa ^6/xiroanaf dp^dfitva dirh rrjs 
irYi€ias. 

' Plato, Legg. ii. p. 66 1 D. TaGra 
Slj olfxai robs Trap* vfxiv iroirirds 

irefcreTf ical dvayKdatrtj &C. 

* Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 A-B. ^ 
rovTo fxhv Xfftas hv r6 yt 


alarxp^s (C^v). KXeiv laSy Ildyv /xky 
ody. 'AOrjyatos. 5^, rh /cal kok&s ; 
K A € 4 1 /. Ou/c %.y ^ri rovO* dfiolots, 
*A67J y, Ti 5^ ; rb Kal dribws /cal 
^vfx<(>€p6yrus avr^ ; K A € i v. Kal irws 
toGt<£ 7’ in ^vyxmpo'ifxiv i ^Adrjy, 
‘'Ottws,* €t 6fbs riixty, cos ioiKey, do (f>l\oif 
bolri ns (rvfx<peoylayf cos yvy ye (rx^^by 
i dtrdbofxev air* dXAi^Awi/. ’E/aol yap bif 
(pcuyerai ravra otrvs dyaryKcua^ its ovbb 
I Kpdir^n yrjffos ffatpSts. 

Y 2 
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necessary as the existence of Ejete is indisputable. If I were 
Ethical creed l^^^giver, I should force the poets and all the citi- 
zens to proclaim it with one voice : and I should 
punish most severely every one ^ who affirmed that 
conform to it. could be any wicked men who lived agree- 

ably — or that there could be any course advantageous or 
profitable, which was not at the same time the most just. 
These and other matters equally at variance with the opi- 
nions received among Kretans, Spartans, and mankind 
generally — I should persuade my citizens to declare unani- 
mously. — For let us assume for a moment your opinion, and 
let us ask any lawgiver or any father advising his son. — You^ 
say that the just course of life is one thing, and that the 
agreeable course is another ; I ask you which of the two is 
the happiest ? If you say that the agreeable course is the 
happiest, what do you mean by always exhorting me to be 
just ? Do you wish me not to be happy ? ^ If on the con- 
trary you tell me that the just course of life is happier than 
the agreeable, I put another question — What is this Good 
and Beautiful which the lawgiver extols as superior to plea- 
sure, and in which the just man’s happiness consists ? What 
good can he possess, apart from pleasure ? ^ He obtains praise 
and honour : — Is that good, but disagreeable — and would the 
contrary, infamy, be agreeable? A life in which a man 
neither does wrong to others nor receives wrong from others, — 
is that disagreeable, though good and honourable — and would 
the contrary life be agreeable, but dishonourable ? You will 
not affirm that it is.y 

Surely then, my doctrine — which regards the pleasurable, 
the just, the good, and the honourable, as indissolubly con- 
nected, — has at least a certain force of persuasion, if it has 
nothing more, towards inducing men to live a just and holy 
life : so that the lawgiver would be both base and wanting to 
his own purposes, if he did not proclaim it as a truth. For no 


t Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 C. 

-Ttf hxlyov fjL(yl<rrr}v iirirt6€lr}v fei', ns 
it' TT] <f>d4y^atTo UfS tlal nv€s 

HyBpoorroi iroyrjpol Cayr€Sf 

Ac, 

» Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 D-B. 

* Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 E. el 5 * ad 


rhy diKaiSraroy tvdatpoyieraTov iiro- 
<palyoiTo ^loy Cvro7 tov sras Uv 6 
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one will be willingly persuaded to do anything which does 
not carry with it in its consequences more pleasure than 
pain.’® There is indeed confusion in every man’s vision, 
when he looks at these consequences in distant outline : hut 
it is the duty of the lawgiver to clear up such confusion, and 
to teach his citizens in the best way he can, by habits, encou- 
raging praises, discourses, &c., how they ought to judge amidst 
these deceptive outlines. Injustice, when looked at thus in 
prospect, seems to the unjust man pleasurable, while justice 
seems to him thoroughly disagreeable. On the contrary, to 
the just man, the appearance is exactly contrary : to him 
r justice seems pleasurable, injustice repulsive. Now which of 
these two judgments shall we pronounce to be the truth ? 
That of the just man. The verdict of the better soul is un- 
questionably more trustworthy than that of the worse. We 
must therefore admit it to be a truth, that the unjust life is 
not merely viler and more dishonourable, but also in truth 
more disagreeable, than the just life.” ^ 

Such is the course of proof which Plato’s Athenian speaker 
considers sufficient to establish this ethical doctrine. spartan 
But he proceeds to carry the reasoning a step farther, 
as follows : — 

‘‘ Nay, even if this were not a true position — as I have just 
shown it to be — any lawgiver even of moderate worth, if ever 
he ventured to tell a falsehood to youth for useful purposes, 
could proclaim no falsehood more useful than this, nor more 
efficacious towards making them disposed to practise justice 
willingly, without compulsory force.” ^ 

“ Truth is honourable ” (observes the Kretan) “ and durable. 
You will not find it easy to make them believe what you 
propose.” 

Why, it was found easy ” (replies the Athenian) to 

Plato, Legg. ii, p. 663 B. Ovkovp » Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C-D. 

^ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 E. No/<o- 
Kol iLyaShv Ka\ KoXhu, Tri6av6s ttjs 5*, ov riKoX 
riva < rovro : 

hiKatov fiioi ivrh flpVX* ^ A(Jyos etir€p ri 

\6yu}y Kcd ivav^ &Wo ir6/<pLr}a'€V kv iif* 0706 ^ 
s, t>s , ravra irphs rovs v4ovs^ ^artv 6 , ri rovrov ^ 

ykp . ^ 

Tfii/ TovTOf br<jf} rh koI bvydfjLfPOP fiaWop ‘Koteip 
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make men believe the mythe respecting Kadmus and the 
armed men who sprang out of the earth after the sowing of 
the dragon’s teeth — and many other mythes equally incre- 
dible. Such examples show conclusively that the lawgiver 
can implant in youthful minds any beliefs which he tries to 
implant. He need therefore look to nothing, except to deter- 
mine what are those beliefs which, if implanted, would be 
most beneficial to the city. Having determined this, he will 
employ all his machinery to make all his citizens proclaim 
these beliefs constantly, with one voice, and without contra- 
diction, in all hymns, stories, and discourses.” 

This brings me to my own proposition. My three Cho- 
ruses (youthful, mature, elderly) will be required to sing 
perpetually to the tender minds of children all the honour- 
able and good doctrines which I shall prescribe in detail. 
But the sum and substance of them will be — The best life 
has been declared by the Gods to be also the most pleasur- 
able, and it is the most pleasurable.*^ The whole city — man, 
boy, freeman, slave, male, female — will be always singing 
this doctrine to itself in choric songs, diversified by the poets 
in such manner as to keep up the interest and satisfaction of 
the singers.” ® 

Here, then, we have the general doctrine, ethical and 
social, which is to be maintained in exclusive pos- 
required to sessiou of the voice, ear, and mind, of the Platonic 
ample in citizens. The imitative movements of the tripartite 

keeping up . , ^ 

the parity of Chorus must be kept in perfect accordance with it : ^ 

the music / ^ 

prescribed, for all music is imitative, and care must be taken to 
imitate the right things in a right manner. To ensure such 
accordance, magistrates must be specially chosen as censors 
over both poets and singers. But this, in Plato’s view, is not 
enough. He requires, besides, that the choristers should 
themselves understand both what they ought to imitate, and 
how it should be imitated. Such understanding cannot be 

c Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 A. myself to the translation of the parti- 

** Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 B. cular words. 

e Plato, Legg. ii. p. 665 G. ^ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 668 A. Ovkovv 

It will be understood that here, as ' / 76 ‘ ' 

elsewhere, I give the substance of tJyai 1 
Plato's reasoning, without binding 
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expected from the Chorus of youths — nor even from that of 
mature men. But it may be expected, and it must be required, 
in the chorus of Elders : which will thus set an example to 
the other two, of strict adherence to the rectitude of the mu- 
sical standard.8^ The purity of the Platonic musical training 
depends mainly upon the constant and efficacious choric 
activity of the old citizens. 

But how is such activity to be obtained ? Old men will 
not only find it repugnant to their natural dispositions, but 
will even be ashamed to exhibit themselves in choric music 
and dance before the younger citizens. 

It is here that Plato invokes the aid of wine-drinking and 
intoxication. The stimulus of wine, drunk by the The Eiders 
old men at the Dionysiac banquets, will revive in 
them a temporary fit of something like juvenile tog^thtS^h 
activity, and will supply an antidote to inconve- datt^^th 
nient diffidence.^ Undersuchpartialexcitement,they 
will stand forward freely to discharge their parts in the choric 
exhibitions ; which, as performed by them, will be always in 
full conformity with the canon of musical rectitude, and will 
prevent it from becoming corrupted or relaxed by the younger 
choristers. To ensure however that the excitement shall not 
overpass due limits, Plato prescribes that the president of the 
banquet shall be a grave person drinking no wine at all. The 
commendation or reproof of such a president will sustain 
the reason and self-command of the guests, at the pitch com- 
patible with full execution of their choric duty.‘ Plato in- 
terdicts wine altogether to youths, until i8 years of age — 
allows it only in small quantities until the age of 40 — but 
permits and even encourages elders above 40 to partake of 
the full inspiration of the Dionysiac banquets.^ 

This manner of regarding intoxication must probably have 
occurred to Plato at a time later than the composition of the 

8 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 670 B-D, vi. Kovpov r^s rov 
p. 764 C, vii. p. 812 B. (Ai6vv<ro5) otyoy^ 

Aristotle mreots that the elders 
shaU be relieved from active partici- 
pation in ohorio duties, and confined I^ccuttoj xpo6upL6T9p6y ytf ?ttov a/<r. 
to the function of judging or criticis- 
ing, Politic, viii. 6, 1340, b. 38, 1 ' * Plato, Legg. ii. p. 671. 

^ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 666 A-C. i ^ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 666 A. 
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Republic, wherein we find it differently handled.^ It de- 
Pecnuar serves attention as an illustration, both of his bold- 
pilto atout in following out his own ethical views, in spite of 
intoxicatioii. consciousness™ that they would appear strange to 
others — and of the prominent function which he assigns to old 
men in this dialogue De Legibus. He condemns intoxication 
decidedly, when considered simply as a mode of enjoyment, 
and left to the taste of the company without any president or 
regulation. But with most moralists such condemnation is 
an unreflecting and undistinguishing «entiment. Against this 
Plato enters his protest. He considers that intoxication, if 
properly regulated, may be made conducive to valuable ends, 
ethical and social. Without it the old men cannot be wound 
up to the pitch of choric activity : without such activity, con- 
stant and unfaltering, the rectitude of the choric system has 
no adequate security against corruption: without such security, 
the emotional training of the citizens generally will degene- 
rate. Farthermore, Plato takes occasion from drunkenness to 
lay down a general doctrine respecting pleasures. Men must 
be trained to self-command against pleasures, as they are 
against pains, not by keeping out of the way of temptation, 
but by regulated exposure to temptations, with motives at 
hand to help them in the task of resistance. Both these views 
are original and suggestive, like so many others in the Platonic 
writings: tending to rescue Ethics from that tissue of rhetorical 
and emotional commonplace in which it so frequently ap- 

* In the Republic (iii. p. 398 E) When we read the Treatise De Legi- 
Plato pronounced intoxication bus, we observe that Plato altered his 

to be most unbecoming for his Guard- opinion respecting fieOriy and had come 
ians. He places it in the same class round to agree with these musical 
of defects as indolence and eflfeminacy. critics. He treats fx^dr} as exciting 
He also repudiates those varieties of and stimulating, not relaxing and 
musical harmony called Ionic and indolent; he even applies it as a 
Lydian, because they were languid, positive stimulus to wind up the 
effeminate, symj^siac, or suitable for Elders. Moreover, instead of repudiat- 
a drinking society (^aKanal t€ koX ingit absolutely, he defends its useful- 
avfijroTiKCL^y Various musical ness under proper reflations. Per- 

critics of the day (jwv irepl haps the change of his opinion may 

riyts — we learn this curious fact from have been partly owing to these very 
Aristotle, Polit. viii. 7, near the end) criticisms. 

impugned this opinion of Plato. They ™ Plato, Legg. ii. p, 665 B. Old 

afSrmed that drunkennesswas exciting Philokleon, in the Vesp® of Aristo- 
and stimulating, — not relaxing nor phanes (1320869.), under the influence 
favourable to langour and heaviness : of wine and jovial excitement, is a 
that the effeminate musical modes pregnant subject for comic humour, 
were not congenial to drunkenness. 
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pears; — and to keep present before those who handle it, those 
ideas of an end to be attained, and of discrimination as to 
means — which are essential to its pretensions as a science. 

But the general ethical discussion — which Plato tells us*^ 
that he introduces to establish premisses for his General ethi- 
enactment respecting drunkenness — is of greater im- 
portance than the enactment itself. He prescribes ^ 
imperatively the doctrine and matter which alone is to be 
tolerated in his choric hymns or heard in his city. I have 
given an abstract (p. 322-326) of the doctrine here laid down 
and the reasonings connected therewith, because they admit 
of being placed in instructive comparison with his manner of 
treating the same subject in other dialogues. 

What is the relation between Pleasure, Good, and Happi- 
ness ? Pain, Evil, Unhappiness ? Do the names in pleasure— 
the first triplet mean substantially the same thing, 
only looked at in different aspects and under dif- 
ferent conditions ? Or do they mean three distinct ^ 

things, separable and occurring the one without the other ? 
This important question was much debated, and answered in 
many different ways, by Grecian philosophers from the time of 
Sokrates downward — and by Roman philosophers after them. 
Plato handles it not merely in the dialogue now before us, 
but in several others — differently too in each : in Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Republic, Philebus, &c.® 

Here, in the dialogue De Legibus (by incidental allusion, 
too, in some of the Epistles), we have the latest form comparison 

. t . 1 1 1 . / T^i TT • ofthedoc- 

in which these doctrines about Pleasure, Happmess, trine laid 

/-II 11. . . P 1 down in 

Good — and their respective contraries — found ex- Leges, 
pression in Plato’s compositions. Much of the doctrines is 
the same — yet with some material variation. It is here re- 
asserted, by the Athenian, that the just and temperate man 
is happy, and that the unjust man is miserable, whatever may 
befal him: moreover that good things (such as health, strength, 
sight, hearing, &c.) are good only to the just man, evil to the 
unjust — while the contrary (such as sickness, weakness, blind- 
ness) are good things to the unjust, evil only to the just. To 

“ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 D. 
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this position both the Spartan and the Eietan distinctly refuse 
their assent: and Plato himself admits that mankind in general 
would agree with them in such refusal.? He vindicates his 
own opinion by a new argument which had not before appeared. 
“ The just man himself” (he urges), “ one who has been fully 
trained in just dispositions, will feel it to be as I say : the 
unjust man will feel the contrary. But the just man is much 
more trustworthy than the unjust : therefore we must believe 
what he says to be the truth.”^ Appeal is here made, not to 
the Wise Man or Artist, but to the just man : whose sentence 
is invested with a self-justifying authority, wherein Plato 
looks for his aliqwid inconeuBSum, Now it is for philosophy, 
or for the tnie Artist, that this pre-eminence is claimed in 
the Republic,^ where Sokrates declares, that each of the three 
souls combined in the individual man (the rational or philo- 
sophical, in the head — the passionate or ambitious, between 
the neck and the diaphragm — and the appetitive, below the 
diaphragm) has its special pleasures; that each prefers its 
own ; but that the judgment of the philosophical man must 
be regarded as paramount over the other two.® Comparing 
this demonstration in the Republic with the unsupported 
inference here noted in the Leges — we perceive the contrast 
of the oracular and ethical character of the latter, with the 
intellectual and dialectic character of the former. 

Again, here in the Leges, the Athenian puts it to his two 
companions, Whether the unjust man, assuming him to pos- 
sess every imaginable endowment and advantage in life, will 
not live, nevertheless, both dishonourably and miserably? 
They admit that he will live dishonourably : they deny that 
he will live miserably.^ The Athenian replies by reasserting 
emphatically his own opinion, without any attempt to prove 
it. Now in the Gorgias, this same issue is raised between 
Sokrates and Polus : Sokrates refutes his opponent by a dia- 
lectic argument, showing that if the first of the two doctrines 
(the living dishonourably — al(T\pu}^) be granted, the second 

P Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 C. ivouvfi, iXrjBiarrara thai — Kipios yovy 

Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C. ’ Vrys S:y 4vaivu rhv iavrov &lov d 

^ Plato, Repub. ix. pp. 580 £-583 A 105. 

■ Plato, Repub. ix. p. 583 A ‘ ' Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 A. 

KTj h 6 <f>i\6aro(f>6f rc Kal 6 (p 
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(the living miserably — Kcuciog) cannot be consistently denied.^ 
The dialectic of Sokrates is indeed more ingenious than 
conclusive: but still it is dialectic — and thus stands con- 
trasted with the oracular emphasis which is substituted for 
it in Leges. 

Farthermore, the distinction between Pleasure and Good, 
in the language of the Athenian speaker in the Doctrine in 
Leges, approximates more nearly to the doctrine Hea^g®ur^aDd 
of Sokrates in the Protagoras, than to his doc- 
trine in the Gorgias, Philebus, and Republic. The 
Athenian proclaims that he is dealing with men, 
and not with Gods, and that he must therefore 
recognise the nature of man, with its fundamental charac- 
teristics : that no man will willingly do anything from which 
he does not anticipate more pleasure than pain : that every 
man desires the maximum of pleasure and the minimum of 
pain, and desires nothing else ; that there neither is nor can 
be any Good, apart from Pleasure or superior to Pleasure : 
that to insist upon a man being just, if you believe that he 
will obtain more pleasure or less pain from an unjust mode 
of life, is absurd and inconsistent : that the doctrine which 
declares the life of pleasure and the life of justice to lead in 
two distinct paths, is a heresy deserving not only censure 
but punishment.* Plato here enunciates, as distinctly as 
Epikurus did after him, that Pleasures and Pains must be 
regulated (here regulated by the lawgiver), so that each man 


« Plato, Gorgias, pp. 474 C, 478 E. 

* Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 662 C-D-E, 
663 B. 

In V. pp. 732 E to 734, the Athenian 
speaker delivers tA. avQp<aTtiva of the 
general preface or proem to his Laws, 
after having previously delivered ret 
0€ra (v. pp. 727-732). 

Tck deia. These are precepts re- 
specting piety to the Gods, and 
behaviour to parents, strangers, sup- 
pliants; and respecting the duty of 
rendering due honour, first to the 
mind, next to the body — of maintain- 
ing both the one and the other in a 
sound and honourable condition. Re- 
peated exhortation is given to obey 
the enactments whereby the lawgiver 
regulates pleasures and pains; the 


precepts are also enforced by insist- 
ing on the suffering which will accrue 
to the agent if they be neglected. 
We also read (what is said also in 
Gorgias) that the dlKrj Kwcovpylas 

t] is rh 6}ioiov(rdai koucoIs Av- 

(p. 728 B). 

Ta ityOpt^TTiua, which foUow rk 6€iaf 
indicate the essential conditions of 
human character which limit and 
determine the awlioation of such pre- 
cepts to man. To love pleasure — to 
hate pain — are the paramount and in- 
defeasible attributes of man ; but they 
admit of being regulated, and they 
ought to be regulated by wisdom — the 
fxfrpyjTiKij T^xy^i insisted on by So- 
krates in the Pl^jtagoras (p. 356 E). 
Compare Legg. i. p. 636 E, ii. p. 653 A. 
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may attain the maximum of the former with the minimum of 
the latter : and that Good, apart from maximum of pleasure 
or minimum of pain accruing to the agent himself, ^ cannot be 
made consistent with the nature or aspirations of man. 

There is another point too in which the Athenian speaker 
Comparison reccdcs from the lofty pretensions of Sokrates 
Kepiiblic and the Gorgias. In the second 
Gorgias. Book of the Eepublic, we saw Glaukon and Adeiman- 

tus challenge Sokrates to prove that justice, apart from all its 
natural consequences, will suffice per se to make the just man 
happy ; * per se, that is, even though all the society misconceive 
his character, and render no justice to him, but heap upon 
him nothing except obloquy and persecution. If (Glaukon 
urges) you can only recommend justice when taken in con- 
junction with the requiting esteem and reciprocating justice 
from others towards the just agent, this is no recommendation 
of justice at all. Your argument implies a tacit admission, 
that it will be better still if he can pass himself off as just in 
the opinion of others, without really being just himself : and 
you must be understood as recommending to him this latter 
course — if he can do it successfully. Sokrates accepts the 
challenge, and professes to demonstrate the thesis tendered to 
him: which is in substance the cardinal dogma afterwards 
espoused by the Stoics. I have endeavoured to show (in a 
former chapter*^), that his demonstration is altogether unsuc- 
cessful : and when we turn to the Treatise De Legibus, we 
shall see that the Athenian speaker recedes from the doctrine 
altogether : confining himself to the defence of justice with its 
requiting and reciprocating consequences, not without them. 
The just man, as the Athenian speaker conceives him, is one 
who performs his obligations towards others, and towards whom 
others perform their obligations also ; he is one who obtains 
from others that just dealing and that esteem which is his 
due : and when so conceived, his existence is one of pleasure 
and happiness.'^ This is, in substance, the Epikurean doctrine 
substituted for the Stoic. It is that which Glaukon and Adei- 

r It ifl among the tests of a well- * Plato, Eepublic, ii. pp. 359-367. 
disciplined army (according to Xeno- • See above, chap, xxxiv. p. 127 seq. 

phoD, Oyropied. i. 6, 26) hvorc rh ire/- b Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 A. 

OtffBai avroTs ^Stoy etr) rov iLireiOeiy. 
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mantus in the Republic deprecate as unworthy disparagement 
of justice; and which they adjure Sokrates,by his attachment 
to justice, to stand up and repel.® Now even this, the Epiku- 
rean doctrine, is true only with certain qualifications : since 
there are various other conditions essential to happiness, over 
and above the ethical conditions. Still it is not so utterly at 
variance with the truth as the doctrine which Sokrates under- 
takes to prove, but never does prove, in the Republic. 

The last point which I shall here remark in this portion of 
the Treatise De Legibus is, the sort of mistrust mani- piato here 

-rfci 1 1 mistrusts the 

fested by Plato of the completeness of his own proof, goodness of 

1-T- • 1 T 1 1 1 • 1*11 hisownproof. 

Notwithstanding the vehement phrases m which the He foils back 

1* . 1 . uponuseftil 

Athenian speaker proclaims ms internal persuasion fiction, 
of the truth of his doctrine, while acknowledging at the same 
time that not only his two companions, but most other persons 
also, took the opposite view^ — he finds it convenient to re- 
inforce the demonstration of the expositor by the omnipotent 
infallibility of the lawgiver. He descends from the region 
of established truth to that of useful fiction, Even if the 
doctrine (that the pleasureable, the just, the good, and the 
honourable, are indissoluble) were not true, the lawgiver 
ought to adopt it as an useful fiction for youth, effective to- 
wards inducing them to behave justly without compulsion. 
The lawgiver can obtain belief for any fiction which he pleases 
to circulate, as may be seen by the implicit belief obtained for 
the Theban mythe about the dragon’s teeth, and a thousand 
other mythes equally difficult of credence. He must proclaim 
the doctrine as an imperative article of faith ; carefully pro- 
viding that it shall be perpetually recited, by one and all his 
citizens, in the public hymns, narratives, and discourses, with- 
out any voice being heard to call it in question.”® 

® Plato, Republ. ii. p. 368 B. appeal to his prudence, and admonish 
“ , , . kim of the danger of unbelief : — 

j, KOKrjyopovfxtyp ^orjdeiy. K(i ■ yh,p tariy 6 d^hs oStos, ws tru 

Plato, Legg. ii. p. 062 B. , , 

* Plato, Legg. ii, pp. 663 B, 664 A. vapk aol \€y 4 <r$u>, koX 

Tovy ^ — ,, 

&0. 80, in the Baochee of Euripides 

(332), the two old men, Kadmus and ^ rt irarri t<j 5 y€y€i rpoa-'p, 
Teiresias, after vainly attempting to dpas rhy * ' 

inculcate upon Pentheus the belief in ► iraOjis a-tlh 

and the worship of Dionysus, at last 
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Here is a second attempt on the part of Plato, in addition 
Deliberate which we havo Seen in the Republic,^ to em- 

ploy deliberate ethical fiction as a means of govern- 
“ iiig Ills citizens : first to implant and accredit it — 
governing. ^ prescribe its incessant iteration by all the 

citizens in the choric ceremonies — lastly to consecrate it, and 
to forbid all questioners or opponents : all application of the 
Sokratic Elenchus to test it. In this treatise he speaks of the 
task as easier to the lawgiver than he had described it to be 
in his Republic: in which latter we found him regarding a new 
article of faith as diflScult to implant, but as easy to uphold if 
once it be implanted ; while in the Treatise De Legibus both 
processes are treated as alike achievable and certain. The 
conception of dogmatic omnipotence had become stronger in 
Plato’s mind during the interval between the two treatises. 
Intending to postulate for himself the complete regulation not 
merely of the actions, but also of the thoughts and feelings of 
his citizens — intending moreover to exclude free or insubordi- 
nate intellects — he naturally looks upon all as docile recipi- 
ents of any faith which he thinks it right to preach. When 
he appeals, however, as proofs of the facility of his plan, to 
the analogy of the numerous mythes received with implicit 
faith throughout the world around him — we see how low an 
estimate he formed of the process whereby beliefs are gene- 
rated in the human mind, and of their evidentiary value as 
certifying the truth of what is believed. People believed 
what was told them at first by some imposing authority, and 
transmitted the belief to their successors, even without the 
extraneous support of inquisitorial restrictions such as the 
Platonic lawgiver throws round the Magnetic community in 
the Leges. It is in reference to such self-supporting beliefs 
that Sokrates stands forth, in the earlier Platonic composi- 
tions, as an enquirer into the reasons on which they rested — 
a task useful as well as unpleasant to those whom he ques- 
tioned — attracting unpopularity As well as reputation to him- 
self. Plato had then keenly felt the inestimable value of 
this Elenchus or examining function personified in his master; 
but in the Treatise De Legibus the master has no place, and 

' Plato, Kepublic, iii. p. 414, v. p. 459 D. 
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the function is severely proscribed. Plato has come round 
to the dogmatic pole, extolling the virtue of passive recipient 
minds who have no other sentiment than that which the law^ 
giver issues to them. Yet while he postulates in his own city 
the infallible authority of the lawgiver, and enforces it by 
penalties, as final and all-sufficient to determine the ethical 
beliefs of all the Platonic citizens — we shall find in a subse- 
quent book of this Treatise that he denounces and punishes 
those who generalise this very postulate ; and who declare the 
various ethical beliefs, actually existing in communities of 
men, to have been planted each by some human authority — 
not to have sprung from any unseen oracle called Nature.® 
Such is the ethical doctrine which Plato proclaims in the 
Leeres, and which he directs to be sung bv each importance 

-TNI /I 1 1 \ • 1 of music and 

Chorus among the three (boys, men, eiders), with chomsasan 
appropriate music and dancing. It is on the con- 
stancv, strictness, and sameness of these choric and of xenophon 

^ n 11 T /» 1 *1 Aristotle 

musical influences, that he relies for the emotional compared, 
training of youth. If the musical training be either inter- 
mitted or allowed to vary from the orthodox canon — if the 
theatrical exhibitions be regulated by the taste of the general 
audience, and not by the judgment of a few discerning censors 
— the worst consequences will arise: the character of the 
citizens will degenerate, and the institutions of his city will 
have no foundation to rest upon.^ The important effects of 
music, as an instrument in the hands of the lawgiver for regu- 
lating the emotions of the citizens, and especially for inspiring 
a given emotional character to youth — are among the charac- 
teristic features of Plato’s point of view, common to both the 
Eepublic and the Laws. There is little trace of this point of 
view either in Xenophon or in Isokrates ; but Aristotle em- 
braces it to a considerable extent. It grew out of the practice 
and tradition of the Grecian cities, in most of which the literary 
teaching of youth was imparted by making them read, learn, 
recite, or chaunt the works of various poets ; while the use of 
the lyre was also taught, together with regulated movements 
in the dance, The powerful ethical effect of musical teaching 

» Plato, Legg. X. pp. 889-890. 

Plato, Republ. iv. p. 424 0 -D ; Legg. iii. pp. 700-701. 
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(even when confined to the simplest choric psalmody and 
dance), enforced by perpetual drill both of boys and men, upon 
the unlettered Arcadians — may be seen recognised even by a 
practical politician like Polybius,* who considers it indispens- 
able for the softening of violent and sanguinary tempers : the 
diversity of the effect, according to the different modes of 
music employed, is noted by Aristotle,*^ and was indeed matter 
of common repute. Plato, as lawgiver, postulates poetry and 
music of his own dictation. He relies upon constant supplies 
of this wholesome nutriment, for generating in the youth such 
emotional dispositions and habits as will be in harmony, both 
with the doctrine which he preaches, and with the laws 
which he intends to impose upon them as adults. Here (as 
in Republic and Timseus) he proclaims that the perfection of 
character consists in willing obedience or harmonious adjust- 
ment of the pleasures and pains, the desires and aversions, 
to the paramount authority of reason or wisdom — or to the 
rational conviction of each individual as to what is good and 
honourable. If, instead of obedience and harmony, there be 
discord — if the individual, though rationally convinced that a 
proceeding is just and honourable, nevertheless hates it — or 
if, while convinced that a proceeding is unjust and dishonour- 
able, he nevertheless loves it — such discord is the worst state of 
stupidity or mental incompetence.* We must recollect that 

* Polybius, iv. pp. 2021, about the logues — though the of the Treatise 

rude Arcadians of Kynsetha. He De Legibus is in harmony with this 
ascribes to this simple choric practice sentiment. Polybius cites, with some 
the same effect which Ovid ascribes displea8ure,the remark of the historian 
to “ ingenusB artes,” or elegant litera- Ephorus, who asserted that musical 
ture generally ; — teaching was introduced among men 

Ingenuafl didicisse fideliter artes for purposes of cheating and mystifica- 

Smollit mores, nec sinit esse foros. tion — airdTj) koX 'yorjTc/^ Trapetcr* 

See the remarkable contention be- 
tween .ffischylus and Euripides in (oyra \6yov aury ^(tpas (iv. 20). 
Aristophan. Ran. 876 seq,, about the Polybius considers this an unbecom- 
function and comparative excellence ing criticism. 

of poets (also Nubes, 955). Aristo- k Aristotle, Polit. viii. c. 4-5-7, p. 
phanes, comparing ^schylus with [ 1^0, a. 10, 1341, a. 15, 1342, a. 30. 
Euripides, denounces music as having gee by these chapters how much 
degenerated, andpoetryashavingbeen the subject was discussed in his day. 
corrupted, at Athens. So for he agrees The ethical and emotional effects 

with Plato ; but he ascribes this cor- conveyed by the sense of hearing, and 
ruption in a great degree to the con- distinguishingitfromtheother senses, 
versation of Euripides with Sokrates are noticed in the Problemata of Ari- 
(Banfi0,i487); and here Plato would not etotle, xix. 27-29, pp. 919-920. 
have gone along with him—at least not 1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 689 A. n uf- 

when Plato composed his earlier dia- 
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(according to the postulate of Treatise De Legibus) the ra- 
tional convictions of each individual, respecting what is just 
and honourable, are assumed to be accepted implicitly from 
the lawgiver, and never called in question by any one. 
There exists therefore only one individual reason in the com- 
munity — that of the lawgiver, or Plato himself. 

Besides all the ethical prefatory matter, above noticed, 
Plato gives us also some historical and social pre- Historical re- 

„ ^ •11* j • trospect as to 

latory matter, not essential to his constructive the growth of 
scheme (which after all takes its start partly from Frequent 

. ., 1*11 1 1 destruction 

theoretical principles laid down by himself, partly ofestabiished 

^ ^ communities 

from a supposed opportunity of applying those prin- ^ 

ciples in the foundation of a new colony), but tend- na^t left, 
ing to illustrate the growth of political society, and the abuses 
into which it naturally tends to lapse. There existed in his 
time a great variety of distinct communities: some in the 
simplest, most patriarchal, Cyclopian condition, nothing more 
than families — some highly advanced in civilization, with its 
accompanying good and evil — some in each intermediate 
stage between these two extremes. — The human race (Plato 
supposes) has perhaps had no beginning, and will have no 
end. At any rate it has existed from an indefinite antiquity, 
subject to periodical crises, destructive kosmical outbursts, 
deluges, epidemic distempers, &c."" A deluge, w^hen it occurs, 
sweeps away all the existing communities with their pro- 
perty, arts, instruments, &c., leaving only a small remnant, who, 
finding shelter on the top of some high mountain not covered 
with water, preserve only their lives. Society, he thinks, has 
gone through a countless number of these cycles." At the end 
of each, when the deluge recedes, each associated remnant has 
to begin its development anew, from the rudest and poorest 
condition. Each little family or sept exists at first sepa- 
rately, with a patriarch whom all implicitly obey, aud peculiar 
customs of its own. Several of these septs gradually coalesce 

ayadby ehaiy (piKfj toOto Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 677-678, vi. 

‘ p. 782 A. 

T6 « Plato, Legg. p. 680 A. rots 4 v 

bioupcoyiay \inrris rt koX rj^oviis nphs ^ r rj s 

Karh. \ 6 yov 5 d(ai^, , . ^ i', 

fjyai tV iiTxdri^y, Compare p. 688 A. 

VOL. III. 
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together into one community, choosing one or a few law- 
givers to adjust and modify their respective customs into har- 
monious order, and submitting implicitly to the authority of 
such chosen few,® By successive coalitions of this kind, ope- 
rated in a vast length of time,P large cities are gradually 
formed on the plain and on the seaboard. Property and 
public force is again accumulated ; together with letters, arts, 
and all the muniments of life. 

Such is the idea which Plato here puts forth of the natural 
Historical or genesis and development of human society. Having 
retrospect — thus arrived at the formation of considerable cities 
w^r— Thr* with powerful military armaments, he carries us into 
Herakieida. the midst of Hellonic legend — the Trojan War, the 
hostile reception which the victorious heroes found on their 
return to Greece after the siege, the Keturn of the Herakleids 
to Peloponnesus, and the establishment of the three Herakleid 
brethren, Temenus, Kresphontfe, Aristodemus, as kings of 
Argos, Messene, and Sparta. The triple Herakleid kingdom 
was originally founded (he affirms) as a mode of uniting and 
consolidating the force of Hellas against the Asiatics, who 
were eager to avenge the ca23ture of Troy. It received strong 
promises of jiermanence, both from j)rophets and from the 
Delphian oracle.*^ But these hopes were frustrated by mis- 
conduct on the part of the kings of Argos and Messene : who, 
being youths destitute of presiding reason, and without ex- 
ternal checks, obeyed the impulse of unmeasured ambition, 
oppressed their subjects, and broke down their own power. 

To conduct a political community well is difficult; for there 
Difficulties of inherent causes of discord and sedition which can 

bo neutralized in their effects, but can never bo 
^nd-“" eradicated. Among the foremost of these inherent 
^nct°titie8 to causes, Plato numbers the many distinct and con- 
exist among dieting titles to obedience which are found among 
equally na- mankind, all coexistent and co-ordinate. There are 
liable to con- scvcn such titles, all founded in the nature of man 
and the essential conditions of society:*’ — i. Parents 

Plato, Legg. iii. p. 68 1 C-D. Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 685-686. 

Plato, Legg. iii. p. 683 A. Plato, Legg. iii. 690 A-D. 

yov rtvhs airk^rois. 
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over children. 2. Men of high birth and breed (such as the 
Herakleids at Sparta) over men of low birth. 3. Old over 
young. 4. Masters over slaves. 5. The stronger man over 
the weaker. 6. The wiser man over the man destitute of 
wisdom. 7. The fortunate man, who enjoys the favour of the 
Gods (one case of this is indicated by drawing of the best lot) 
over the less fortunate man (who draws an inferior lot). 

Of these seven titles to command, coexisting, distinct, and 
conflicting with each other, Plato pronounces the sixth — that 
of superior reason and wisdom — to be the greatest, preferable 
to all the rest, in his judgment : though he admits the fifth 
— that of superior force — to be the most extensively preva- 
lent in the actual world.® 

Plato thinks it imprudent to found the government of 
society upon any one of these seven titles singly 
and separately. He requires that each one of them 
shall be checked and modified by the conjoint ope- "IpSeiy- 
ration of others. Messene and Argos w^ere depraved 
and ruined by the single principle : while Sparta the 


6ai, &C. "Ocra icrri irphs dpxoyras a^ica- 
ivavrlws. 

Plato, Legg. iii. p. 690 C. 

This enumeration by Plato of seven 
distinct and conflicting ^iw/xara rov 
&px^^y Koi &pxf(^daij deserves notice in 
many ways. All the seven are natural : 
nature is considered as including 
multifarious and conflicting titles 
(compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 
6, 21), and therefore as not furnishing 
in itself any justification or ground of 
preference for one above the rest. The 
i^lwixa of superior force is just as 
natural as the d|ico^o of superior wis- 
dom, though Plato himself pronounces 
the latter to be the greatest ; that is — 
greatest, not <pv(r€i but y 6 pL(p or r^x^y 
according to his own rational and 
deliberate estimation. Plato is not 
uniform in this view, for he uses else- 
where the phrases (pvarei and Kara 
<pv(Tiv as if they specially and ex- 
clusively belonged to that which he 
approves, and furnished a justification 
for it (see Legg. x. pp. 889-S90, besides 
the Republic and the Gorgias). Again 
the lot, or the process of sortition, is 
here described as carrying with it both 
the preference of the Gods and the 


principles of justice (rh SiKaioraroy 
~ 'ol <pajbL€y). The Gods determine 
upon whom the lot should fall — com- 
pare Homer, Iliad, vii. 179. This is 
a remarkable view of the lot, and re- 
presents afeeling much diffused among 
the ancient democracies. 

The relation of master and slave 
counts, in Plato’s view, among the 
natural relations, with its consequent 
rights and obligations. 

The force of eurux^a, as a title to 
command, is illustrated in the speech 
addressed by Alkibiades to the Athe- 
nian assembly. Thucyd. vi. 16-17: 
he aUowB it even in his competitor 
Nikias — aW* ecus 4yu} t€ ^ti 

/u.6t' avT^s Kcd 6 Nuchas (vrvxhs Soitfi 
iiyaij airoxp'h^aorde ry fKar^pov ypi&v 

w(p€\la. Compare also the language 
of Nikias himself in his own last 
speech under the extreme distress of 
the Athenian army in Sicily, Thucyd. 
vii. 77. 

In the Politikus (p. 293 and else- 
where) Plato admits no ijfw/aa rod 
dpX^ty as genuine or justifiable, except 
Science, Art, superior wisdom, in one 
or a few Artists of governing; the 
same in Republic, v. p. 474 C, respect- 
ing what he there calls (piKoaotpla. 

z 2 
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was preserved and exalted by a mixture of different 
avoided It. elements. The kings of Argos and Messene, irra- 
tional youths with nothing to restrain them (except oaths, 
which they despised), employed their power to abuse and 
mischief. Such was the consequence of trusting to the ex- 
clusive title of high breed, embodied in one individual person. 
But Apollo and Lykurgus provided better for Sparta. They 
softened regal insolence by establishing the double line of 
co-ordinate kings : they introduced the title of old age, along 
with that of high breed, by founding the Senate of twenty- 
eight elders : they farther introduced the title of sortition, or 
something near it, by nominating the annual Ephors. The 
mixed government of Sparta was thus made to work for good, 
while the unmixed systems of Argos and Messene both went 
wrong.^ Both the two latter states were in perpetual war 
with Sparta, so as to frustrate that purpose — union against 
Asiatics — with a view to which the triple Herakleid kingdom 
was originally erected in Peloponnesus. Had each of these 
three kingdoms been temperately and moderately governed, 
like Sparta, so as to maintain unimpaired the projected triple 
union — the Persian invasions of Greece by Darius and Xerxes 
would never have taken place.^* 

Such is the way in which Plato casts the legendary event, 
Plato casts called the Ketum of the Herakleids, into accordance 
legend into with a political theory of his own. That event, in 
with his own his view, afforded the means of uniting Hellas in- 
theories. ternally, and of presenting such a defensive com- 
bination as would have deterred all invasions from Asia, if 
only the proper principles of legislation and government had 
been understood and applied. The lesson to be derived from 
this failure is, that we ought not to concentrate great autho- 
rity in one hand ; and that we ought to blend together several 
principles of authority, instead of resorting to the exclusive 
action of one alone.* This lesson deserves attention, as a 


* Plato, Legg, iii. pp. 691-692. 

" Plato, Legg. iii. p. 692 C-D. 

* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 693 A. wy 

Upa ov ?€< ixeydAas oifS* ad dfiU- 

rovs t'oiuLo0€T€iv. Compaie pp. 685- 
686 . 

Plato here affirms not only that 


Messdn^ and Argos were and had been 
constantly at war with Sparta, but 
that they were so at the time of the 
Persian invasion of Greece— and that 
Messene thus hindered the Spartans 
from assisting the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, pp. 692 E, 698 E. His statement 
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portion of political theory ; but I feel convinced that neither 
Herodotus nor Thucydides would have concurred in Plato’s 
historical views. Neither of them would have admitted the 
disunion between Sparta, Argos, and Messene as a main cause 
of the Persian invasion of Greece. 

A lesson — analogous, though not exactly the same — is de- 
rived by Plato from the comparison of the Persian Persia and 

. . -Tk* 1 Athens com- 

with the Athenian government. Persia presents an pared— 

. .. y»Ti Excess of 

excess of despotism : Athens an excess oi liberty. 

There are two distinct primordial forms of govern- liberty, 
ment — mother-polities, Plato calls them — out of which all ex- 
isting governments may be said to have been generated or 
diversified. One of these is monarchy, of which the Persians 
manifest the extreme : the other is democracy, of which 
Athens manifests the extreme. Both extremes are mis- 
chievous. The wise lawgiver must blend and combine the 
two together in proper proportion. Without such combina- 
tion he cannot attain good government, with its three indis- 
jiensable constituents — freedom, intelligence or temperance, 
and mutual attachment among the citizens.-^ 

that Argos was at least neutral, if not Messenian exiles, peirtly by enfran- 
treacherous and philo-Persian, during chised Helots. It is probable enough 
the invasion of Xerxes, is coincident that both these classes might be dis- 
with Herodotus ; but not so his state- posed to disguise (as far as they could) 
ment that the Lacedaemonians were the past period of servitude — and to 
kept back by the war against Messene. represent the Messenian name and 
Indeed at that time tlie Messenians community as never having been 
had no separate domicile or inde- wholly eflaced in the neighbourhood 
pendent station inPcloponnesus. They of Ithome, though always struggling 
had been conquered by Sparta long against an oppressive neighbour. Tra- 
beforo, and their descendants in the ditions of this tenor would become 
same territory were Helots (Thucyd. current, and I’lato has adopted one of 
i. loi). It is true that there always | them in his historical sketch, 
existed struggling remnants of ex- If we look back to what Plato says 
patriated Messenians, who maintained about the Kretan prophet Epimenides, 
the name, and whom Athens protected we shall see that here too he must 
and favoured during the Pelopon- have foUowcd erroneous traditions, 
nesian war ; but there was no inde- He makes Epimenides contemporary 
pendent Messenian government in with the invasion of Greece by Darius, 
Peloponnesus until the foundation of instead of contemporary with the 
the city of Messene by Epaminondas Ky Ionian sacrilege (b.c. (>12). When 
in 309 B.C., two years after the battle of a prophet had got reputation, a great 
Leuktra: there had never been any cifi/ many new prophecies wore fathered 
of that name in Peloponnesus before, upon him (as upon Bakis and Musseus) 

Now Plato wrote his Treatise De with very little care about chrono- 
Legibus after the foundation of this logical consistency. Plato may well 
city of Messene and the re-establish- have been misled by one of these 
ment ot an independent Messenian fictions (Legg. i. p. 042, in. p. O77), 
community in Peloponnesus. The now y Plato, Legg. iii. p. 693 B-C. Ari- 
city was peopled partly by returning stotle (Politic, ii. 6, pp. I265-I2()0) 
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The Persians, according to Plato, at the time when they 
Cyrus and J^ade their conquests under Cyrus, were not despotic- 

ally governed, but enjoyed a fair measure of freedom 
dngs. a brave and patriotic military chief, who kept 

the people together in mutual attachment. But Cyrus, though 
a great military chief, had neither received a good training 
himself, nor knew how to secure it for his own sons."® He left 
them to be educated by the women in the harem, where they 
were brought up with unmeasured indulgence, acquiring 
nothing but habits of insolence and caprice. Kambyses be- 
came a despot ; and after committing great enormities, was 
ultimately deprived of empire by Smerdis and the Medians. 
Darius, not a bom prince, but an usurper, renovated the Per- 
sian empire, and ruled it with as much ability and modera- 
tion as Cyrus. But he made the same mistake as Cyrus, in 
educating his sons in the harem. His son Xerxes became 
thoroughly corrupted, and ruled despotically. The same has 
been the case with all the successive kings, all brought 
up as destined for the sceptre, and morally ruined by a 
wretched education. The Persian government has been 


alludes to this portion of Plato’s 
doctrine, and approves what is said 
about the combination of diverse 
political elements; but he does not 
approve the doctrine which declares 
the two “mother-forms” of govern- 
ment to be extreme despotism or 
extreme democracy. He says that 
these two are either no governments 
at all, or the very worst of govern- 
ments. Plato gives the same opinion 
about them, yet bethinks it convenient 
to make them the starting-points of 
his theory. The objection made by 
Aristotle appears to be dictated by a 
sentiment which often influences his 
theories — To 'Kp6r€p6u icn T-fj 

<pvfr€L TOO utcAoDs. The perfect is 
prior in order of nature to the im- 
perfect. He does not choose to take 
his theoretical point of departure from 
the worst or most imi)erfect. 

* Plato, Legg. p. 694 0 . Mavrcw- 

ircpi y€ Kvpov ra (x\v &\\* avrhy 
that K( 

&ris oi/^ 

r&jrapihrav. 

I think it very probable that these 
words are intended to record Plato’s 


I dissent from the Kvpov TJaiStla of 
I Xenophon. Aldus Gellius (xiv. 3) 
had read that Xenophon composed tlie 
Cyropmdia in op[>osition to the twf> 
first books of the Platonic Republic, 
and that between Xenophon and I’lato 
there existed a grudge {simuUai*) or 
rivalry ; so also Athenseus, xi. p. 504. 
It is possible that this may have }x?en 
the case, but no evidence is produced 
to prove it. Botli of them selected 
Sokrates as the 8u])ject of their 
descriptions ; in so far there may have 
been a literary com|>etition between 
them: and various critics seem to have 
presumed that there could not be 
ffimulatio without HtmulUm. Each of 
them comjxised a Symposion for the 
purpose of exhibiting Sokrates in his 
joyous moments. The differences be- 
tween the two handlings are interest- 
ing to notice; but the evidences which 
some authors produce, to show that 
Xenophon in his Bymposion alludiid 
to the Symposion of Plato, are alto- 
gether uncertain. See the Preface of 
Schneider to his edition of the Xono- 
phontic Symposion, and his extract 
from Cornarius. 
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nothing but a despotism ever since Darius.^ All freedom of 
action or speech has been extinguished, and the mutual at- 
tachment among the subjects exists no more.^ 

While the Persian government thus exhibits despotism in 
excess, that of Athens exhibits the contrary mis- Changes for 
chief — liberty in excess. This has been the growth government 

. Athens, 

of the time subsequent to the Persian invasion. At after the Per- 

. sian invasion 

the time when that invasion occurred, the govern- of Greece, 
ment of Athens was an ancient constitution with a quadruple 
scale of property, according to which scale political privilege 
and title to office were graduated : while the citizens gene- 
rally were then far more reverential to authority, and obe- 
dient to the laws, than they are now. Moreover, the invasion 
itself, being dangerous and terrific in the extreme, was 
enough to make them obedient and united among them- 
selves, for their own personal safety.^^ But after the invasion 
had been repelled, the government became altered. The 
people acquired a great increase of political power, assumed 
habits of independence and self-judgment, and became less 
reverential both to the magistrates and to the laws. 

The first department in which this change was wrought at 
Athens was the department of music : from whence This change 
it gradually extended itself to the general habits of mS.Mid 
the ])eople. Before the invasion, Music had been trcSiucedVe^w 

, . \ 1 . . . , , modes of 

distributed, according to ancient practice and under composition 
the sanction of ancient authority, under four fixed peaied to the 

. judgment of 

categories — Hymns, Dirges, Pagans, Dithyrambs.*^ auVSipt 
The ancient canons in regard to each were strictly ed them, 
enforced : the musical exhibitions were superintended, and 
the prizes adjudged by a few highly-trained elders; while the 
general body of citizens listened in respectful silence, wdthout 
uttering a word of acclamation, or even conceiving themselves 
competent to judge wh^t they heard. Any manifestations on 
their part were punished by blows from the sticks of the 
attendants.*^ But this docile submission of the Athenians to 


ft Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 694-695. 
^ Plato, Legg. iii. p. 697 D. 

« Plato, Legg. iii. pp. (>98-699. 
Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 A. 

— Qpr\voi — Traiaves — 


o Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 B. rh dh 
Kvpos TOVTwv yvooyai re Kal ^jua yp6yra 
dmdcraif (Tfjuiovy re o5 rby /u^ weiOS" 
fieyovy ov crvpty^ ?iv ouSe rtves &fiov(rot 
fioal Kuddnep rd vvv, oifS* 
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authority became gradually overthrown, after the repulse of 
the Persians, first in the theatre, next throughout all social 
and political life. The originators of this corruption were the 
poets : men indeed of poetical genius, but ignorant of the 
ethical purpose which their compositions ought to aim at, as 
well as of the rightful canons by which they ought to be 
guided and limited. These poets, looking to the pleasure of 
the audience as their true and only standard, exhibited pieces 
in which all the old musical distinctions were confounded to- 
gether — hymns with dirges, the psean with the dithyramb, 
and the flute with the harp. To such irregular rhythm and 
melody, words equally irregular were adapted. The poet 
submitted his compositions to the assembled audience, ap- 
pealing to them as competent judges, and practically declar- 
ing them to be such. The audience responded to the appeal. 
Acclamation in the theatre was substituted for silence ; and 
the judgment of the people became paramount instead of 
that pronoimced by the enlightened few according to ante- 
cedent custom. Hence the people — having once shaken off* 
the reverence for authority, and learnt to exercise their own 
judgment, in the theatre^ — began speedily to do the same on 
other matters also. They fancied themselves wise enough to 
decide everything for themselves, and contracted a shame- 
less disregard for the opinion of better and wiser men. An 
excessive measure of freedom was established, tending in its 
ultimate consequences to an anarchical or Titanic nature : 
indifferent to magistrates, laws, parents, elders, covenants, 
oaths, and the Gods themselves.^’' 


au KpSrot iirali'ous aTrodidiiyr€S, aWa 
TOis fjL€v ytyot'Sa’i Trip] Traidevcit' SeSoy- 
pifvov OLKoviLV ?)V avTois pLirh. (TtyTjs 
tcAous, Traial Si koI Trat^ayuryols Kod 
rep TrAeifTTOj Koapovarj^ i] 

yov94rri(ris iy^yero. 

The testimony here given hy Plato 
respecting the practice of his own time 
is curious and deserves notice: respect- 
ing the practice of the times anterior 
to the Persian invasion he could have 
had no means of accurate knowledge. 

f Plato, Legg. iii. p. 701 B. vvy 5t 

ijp^€ fxlv iK fioveriKTjs r) irdvreav €ts 
Trdyra aoeplas Kal rrapayo/niaf ^vyt- 

<l>€(rv€To Sit 4\€u0epta. 

8 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 701 . ’E e | 7/ s 


S^ ravTTi rij tKevOepla i] too fx^ 
idihfiv Tois dpxoveri SouXeufiy y i- 
y y o it' &y. 

The phrase here employed by Plato af- 
firms inferential tendencies — not facts 
realised. How much of the tendencies 
had jjassed into reality at Athens, he 
leaves to the imagination of his readers 
to supply. It is curious to contrast 
the faithless and lawless character of 
Athens, hero insinuated by Plato - 
with the oration of Demosthenes adv. 
Leptinem (delivered b.c. 355, near 
upon the time when the Platonic Lege s 
were composed), where the main argu- 
ment which the orator brings to bear 
; ujjon the Dikasts, emphatically and 
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The opinion here expressed by Plato — that the political 
constitution of Athens was too democratical, and Danger of 
that the changes (effected by Perikles and others thrnauJnai 
during the half-century succeeding the Persian in- 
vasion) whereby it had been rendered more demo- 
cratical, were mischievous — was held by him in com- 
mon with a respectable and intelligent minority at Athens. 
That minority had full opportunity of expressing their dis- 
approbation — as we may see by the language of Plato himself ; 
though he commends the Spartans for not allowing any such 
opportunity to dissenters at Sparta, and expressly prohibits 
any open expression of dissent in his own community. But 
his assertion, that the deterioration at Athens was introduced 
and originated by an innovation in the established canon of 
music and poetry — is more peculiarly his own. The general 
doctrine of the powerful revolutionizing effect wrought by 
changes in the national music, towards subverting the poli- 
tical constitution, was adopted by him from the distinguished 
musical teacher Damon,*‘ the contemporary and companion of 
Perikles. The fear of such danger to the national institutions 
is said to have operated on the authorities at Sparta, when 
they forbade the musical innovations of the poet Timotheus, 
and destroyed the four new strings which he had just added 
to the established seven strings of his lyre.^ 

repeatedly, to induce them to reject achievements of Athens during that 
the proposition of Leptines, is — rh Trjs very period which he paints in such 
Tr6\€us ^dos axj/evdh Koi gloomy colours in the Leges — the 

rh \uaiT(\(ijraToi/ Trphs apyvpiov <tko~ period succeeding the Persian inva- 
TTjvif awd Ti Ka\ KaXhu npa^ai (p. 461) sion. Who is to believe that the 
o*/5’ 6 nAfiaros \6yo^ ^fxoiy^ Trepl ' , people, upon whose virtue he pro- 

; , dAA’ vTTip rov irojrqpiv | nounces these encomiums, had thrown 

t0os eifTdy€iv vSfiov, Ka\ roiovrov { off all reverence for good faith, obliga- 
)l* ov nayr' dwicT' oca 6 STjpLos Biduciv tion, and social authority ? As for the 
i'craij also pp. f5oc-507, and indeed Tituvik^ <pvcis to which Plato re- 
throughout nearly the whole oration, presents the Athenians as approxi- 
So also in the other discourses, not mating, the analogy is principally to 
only of Demosthenes but of the other be found in the person of the Titan 
orators also — good faith, public and Prometheus, with his philanthropic 
private, and respectful obedience to disposition (see Plato, Menexenus, pp. 
the laws, are constantly invoked as 243 E, 244 E), and the beneficent sug- 
primary and imperative necessities. gestions which he imparted to man- 
Indeed, in order to find a contra- kind in the way of science and art 
diction to the picture here presented (iEsch. Prom. 440-507 —ndcraj 
by Plato, of Athenian tendencies since jfipoTo'lciv Ik Upoii-ndius). 
the Persian war, we need not go farther ^ Plato, Republ. iy. p. 424 D. 

than Plato himself. We have only to * Cicero, De Legib. ii. 15 »* Pausanias, 
read the Menexenus, wherein he pro- iii. 12. 

fosses to describe aud panegyrise the Cicero agrees with Plato as to the 
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Of this general doctrine, however, Plato makes a particular 
Plato's aver- application in the passage now before us, which he 

Sion to the 0 • *1 t ^ ^ 

tragic and would have louud fcw Athenians, either oligarchical 

comic poetry _ . _ , 

at Athens. QT democratical, to ratify. What he really con- 
demns is, the tragic and comic poetical representations at 
Athens, which began to acquire importance only after the 
Persian war, and continued to increase in importance for the 
next half century. The greatest revolution which Grecian 
music and poetry ever underwent was that whereby Attic 
tragedy and comedy were first constituted : — built up by dis- 
tinguished poets from combination and enlargement of the 
simpler pre-existent forms — out of the dithyrambic and 
phallic choruses.*^ The first who imparted to tragedy its 
grand development and its special novelty of character 
was iEschylus — a combatant at Marathon as well as one 
of the greatest among ancient poets : after him, Sophokles 
carried improvement still farther. It is them that Plato pro- 
bably means, when he speaks of the authors of this revolution 
as men of true poetical genius, but ignorant of the lawful pur- 
pose of the Muse — as authors who did not recognise any 
rightful canon of music, nor any end to be aimed at beyond 
the emotional satisfaction of a miscellaneous audience. The 
abundance of dramatic poetry existing in Plato’s time must 
liave been prodigious (a few choice specimens only have de- 
scended to us); — while its variety of ingredients and its popu- 
larity outshone those four ancient and simple manifestations, 
which alone he will tolerate as legitimate. He censures the 
innovations of ^schy lus and Sophokles as a deplorable trium j)li 
of popular preference over rectitude of standard and j)urpose. 
He tacitly assumes — what Aristotle certainly does not believe, 
and what, so far as I can see, there is no ground for believing — 
that the earlier audience were passive, showing no marks of 
favour or disfavour: and that the earlier poets had higher 
aims, adapting their compositions to the judgment of a wise 
few, and careless about giving satisfaction to the general 

mischievous tendency of changes in compositions, is also expressed in the 
the national music. censure said to have been pronounced 

k Aristotle, Poetic, c. 4, p. 1449 a. by Holon against Thespis, when the 
The ethical repugnance expressed latter first produced his dramas (Plu- 
by Plato against the many-sided and tarch, Solon, 29 ; Diogen. Laert. i. 59). 
deceptive spirit of tragic and comic 
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audience. This would be the practice in the Platonic city, 
but it never was the practice at Athens. We may surely 
presume that ^schylus stood distinguished from his prede- 
cessors not by desiring popularity more, but by greater suc- 
cess in attaining it : and that he attained it partly from his 
superior genius, partly from increasing splendour in the 
means of exhibition at Athens. The simpler early composi- 
tions had been adapted to the taste of the audience who heard 
them, and gave satisfaction for the time : until the loftier 
genius of ^schylus and the other great constructive drama- 
tists was manifested. 

However Plato — while he tolerates no poetry except in so 
far as it produces ethical correction or regulation of This aversion 
the emotions, and blames as hurtful the poet who hfmS not 

, - , .♦ •• T shared either 

simplv touches or kindles emotion — is in a peculiar by ougar- 

^ T . A . chical poli- 

manner averse to dramatic poetry, with its diversity ticuns, or by 
of assumed characters and its obligation of giving sophcrs. 
speech to different points of view. His aversion had been 
exhibited before, both in the Kepublic and in the Gorgias : 
but it reappears here in the Treatise De Legibus, with this 
aggravating feature — that the revolution in music and poetry 
is represented as generating cause of a deteriorated character 
and an ultra-dcmocratical polity of Athens. This (as I have 
before remarked) is a sentiment peculiar to Plato. For un- 
doubtedly, oligarchical politicians (such as Thucydides, N ikias, 
Kritias), who agreed with him in disliking the democracy, 
would never have thought of ascribing what they disliked to 
such a cause as alteration in the Athenian music and poetry. 
They would much more have agreed with Aristotle,’"' when 
he attributes the important change both in the character and 
polity of the Athenian people after the Persian invasion, to 

* Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 395-396, x. only declared and not fully deve- 
p. 605 B; Gorgias, p. 502 B; Legg. loped. 

iv. p. 7 1 9 B. Rousseau (in his Lettre k d’Alembert 

Aristotle takes a view of tragedy sur les Spectacles, p. 33 seq.) impugns 
quite opposed to tliat of Plato : he this doctrine of Aristotle, and con- 
considers it as calculated to purge or demns theatrical representations, part- 
purify the emotions of fear, compas- ly witli arguments similar to those of 
sion, &c. ( Aristot. Poet. c. 1 3. Com- Plato, partly with others of his own. 
pare Politic, viii. 7, 9). Unfortunately Aristotel. Politic, v. 4, p. 1304, a. 
the Poetica exist only as a fragment, so 20, ii. 12, p. 1274, a. 12, viii. 6, 1340, 
that his doctrine about KdSapais is a. 30, 
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the events of that invasion itself — to the heroic and universal 
efforts made by the citizens, on shipboard as well as on land, 
against the invading host — and to the necessity for con- 
tinuing those efforts by organising the confederacy of Delos. 
Hence arose a new spirit of self-reliance and enterprise — or 
rather an intensification of what had already begun after the 
expulsion of Hippias and the reform by Kleisthenes — which 
rendered the previous constitutional forms too narrow to give 
satisfaction." The creation of new and grander forms of 
poetry may fairly be looked upon as one symptom of this 
energetic general outburst : but it is in no way a primary or 
causal fact, as Plato wishes us to believe. Nor can Plato him- 
self have supposed it to be so, at the time when he composed 
his Menexenus: wherein the events of the post-Xerxeian 
period are presented in a light very different from that in 
which he viewed them when he wrote his Leges — presented 
with glowing commendations on his countrymen. 

The long ethical prefatory matter‘d which wc have gone 
Doctrines of through, iiicludes these among otlier doctrines — 
I. That the life of justice, and the life of pleasure, 
matter. essentially coincident. 2. That Reason, as de- 

clared by the lawgiver, ought to controul all our passions and 
emotions. 3. That intoxication, under certain conditions, is 
an useful stimulus to elderly men. 4. That the political con- 
stitution of society ought not to be founded upon one single 
principle of authority, but upon a combination of several. 
5. That the extreme of liberty, and the extreme of despotism, 
are both bad.P 

Of these five positions, the two first are coincident witli 
Compared doctrincs of thc Republic: the third is not 

ThcVepSluJ coincident with them, but indirectly in opposition to 
Xenophontic '• the fourth and fifth put Plato on a standing 

cyropaMiia. quitc different from that of the Republic, and 

different also from that of the Xenophontic Cyropmdia. In 
the Cyropaedia, all government is strictly personal : the sub- 


n Herodot. y. 78. ^ v Compare on this jjoint Plato’s 

® What Aristotle calls toTs- Epistol. viii. pp. 354-355, where this 

\ 6 yoi 5 f in reference to the Republic of same view is enforced. 

Plato (Aris. Polit. ii. 36, p. 1264, 39 )- 
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jects both obey willingly, and are rendered comfortable, be- 
cause of the supreme and manifold excellence of one person — 
their chief, Cyrus — in every department of practical adminis- 
tration, civil as well as military. In the Platonic Kepublic, 
the government is also personal : to this extent — that Plato 
provides neither political checks, nor magistrates, nor laws, 
nor judicature: but aims only at the perfect training of the 
Guardians, and the still more elaborate and philosophical 
training of those few chief or elder Guardians, who are to 
direct the rest. He demands only a succession of these philo- 
sophers, corresponding to the regal Artist sketched in the 
Politikus : and he leaves all ulterior directions to them. 
Upon their perfect dispositions and competence, all the weal 
or woe of the community depends. All is personal govern- 
ment ; but it is lodged in the hands of a few philosophers, 
assumed to be super-excellent, like the one chief in the Xeno- 
phontic Cyropaedia. When however we come to the Leges, 
we find that Plato ceases to presume upon such supreme per- 
sonal excellence. He drops it as something beyond the limit 
of human attainment, and as fit only for the golden or 
Saturnian age.^ He declares that power, without adequate 
restraints, is a privilege with which no man can be trusted.** 
Nevertheless the magistrates must be vested with sufficient 
power : since excess of liberty is equally dangerous. To steer 
between these two rocks,® you want not only a good despot 
but a sagacious lawgiver. It is he who must construct a con- 
stitutional system, having regard to the various natural foun- 
dations of authority in the minds of the citizens. He must 
provide fixed laws, magistrates, and a competent judicature : 
moreover, both the magistrates and the judicature must be 
servants of the law, and nothing beyond.^ The lawgiver must 
frame his laws with singleminded view, not to the happiness 
of any separate section of the city, but to that of the whole. 
He must look to the virtue of the whole, in its most compre- 


<1 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 7 13-7 14. 
Plato, Legg. iii. p. 687 B-iv. p. 

713 ix. p. 875 C. 

■ Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 710-71 1. 

* Plato, Legg. iv. p. 715 D. rous 5* 
&pXoyras XtyopL^vovs vvv uTrrjp^ras rots- 


v6fJLOis ^Ke{Ac(ra, ol/ ri Kaivorofxlas hvo- 
fidruv eVc/ca, oAA*. It appears as if 
this phrase, calling “ magistrates the 
servants or ministers of the law,” was 
likely to be regarded as a harsh and 
novel metaphor. 
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hensive sense, and to all good things, ranked in their triple 
subordination and their comparative value — that is, First the 
good things belonging to the mind — Secondly, Those belong- 
ing to the body — Thirdly, Wealth and External acquisitions."^ 

We now enter upon this constructive effort of Plato’s old 
Constructive That a political constitution with fixed laws 

Hat^sVew makes the Athenian say) and with magistrates 
pointofview. Q^^ting merely as servants of the laws, is the only 
salvation for a city and its people — this is a truth which every 
man sees most distinctly in his old age, though when younger 
he was very dull in discerning it.* Probably enough what 
we here read represents the change in Plato’s own mind : the 
acquisition of a new point of view, which was not present to 
him when he composed his Republic and his Politikiis. 

Here the exposition assumes a definite shape. The Kretan 
New colony Kleinias apprises his Athenian companion, that the 
in Krete— its Kuossians with Other Kretaus are about to establish 
fations! a new colony on an unsettled point in Krete ; and 
that himself with nine others are named commissionei's for 
framing and applying the necessary regulations. He invites 
the co-operation of the Athenian : ^ who accordingly sets him- 
self to the task of suggesting such laws and measures as 
are best calculated to secure the march of the new Magnetic 
settlement towards the great objects defined in the preceding 
programme. 

The new city is to be about nine English miles from the 
sea. The land round it is rough, poor, and withimt any 
timber for shipbuilding ; but it is capable of producing all 
supplies absolutely indispensable, so that little need will be 
felt of impoilation from abroad. The Athenian wishes that the 
site were farther from the sea. Yet he considers the general 
conditions to be tolerably good ; inasmuch as the city need not 
become commercial and maritime, and cannot have the means 
of acquiring much gold and silver — which is among the 
greatest evils that can befall a city, since it corrupts justice 

“ Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 707 B, 714 B, 

iii. p. 697 A. Compare vii. pp. 819 D-821 D, for 

* Plato, Legg. iv. p. 715 E. Ntos marks of Plato’s old age and newly 
filv yhp tov iray At/Bpojwos rh roiavra acquired opinions. 
iLfx$\6rara avrhs aurov y Plato, Legg. iii. p. 702 C. 
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and goodness in the citizens.* The settlers are all Greeks, 
from various towns of Krete and Peloponnesus. This (remarks 
the Athenian) is on the whole better than if they came from 
one single city. Though it may introduce some additional 
chance of discord, it will nevertheless render them more 
open-minded and persuadeable for the reception of new insti- 
tutions.^ 

The colonists being supposed to be assembled in their new 
domicile and ready for settlement, Plato, or his TheAthe- 
Athenian spokesman, addresses to them a solemn 
exhortation, inculcating piety towards the Gods, ce- niSe?y^pro. 
Icstial and subterranean, as well as to the Daemons pe^Sptory 
and Heroes — and also reverence to parents.^ He iecommlnd^^ 
then intimates that, though he does not intend to dSn^by^ 
consult the settlers on the acceptance or rejection 
of laws, but assumes to himselt the power oi pre- 
scribing such laws as he thinks best for them — he nevertheless 
will not content himself with promulgating his mandates in a 
naked and peremptory way. He will preface each law with 
a proem or prologue (i. e. a string of preliminary recommenda- 
tions) : in order to predispose their minds favourably, and to 
obtain from them a willing obedience.^ He will employ not 
command only, but persuasion along with or antecedent to 
command : as the physician treats his patients when they are 
freemen, not as he sends his slaves to treat slave-patients, 
with a simple compulsory order."^ To begin with an intro- 
ductory proem or prelude, prior to the announcement of the 
positive law, is (he says) the natural course of proceeding. It 
is essential to all artistic vocal performances : it is carefully 
studied and practised both by the rhetor and the musician.*^ 
Yet in spite of this analogy, no lawgiver has ever yet been 
found to prefix proems to his laws : every one has contented 
himself with issuing peremptory commands.^ Here then Plato 
undertakes to set the example of prefixing such prefatory 


2 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 705. 

• Plato, Legg. iv. p. 708. 

Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 716-718. 
Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 718-719-723. 
d Plato, Legg. iv. p. 720. This is 
a curious indication respecting the me- 
dical profession and practice at Athens. 


* Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722 D-723 D. 

ifioOerri rh ro 
4ov, 

^ Plato, I^egg. iv. p. 722 B-E. 

The TrpooljjLia BrjjULrjyopiKd of Deino- 
sthones are well known. 
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introductions. The nature of the case would prescribe that 
every law, every speech, every song, should have its suitable 
proem : but such prolixity would bo impolitic. A discretion 
must be entrusted to the lawgiver, as it is to the orator and 
the musician. Proems or prologues must be confined to the 
great and important laws.*^ 

Accordingly, from hence to the end of the Treatise De 
General cha- Legg., Plato procceds upon the principle here laid 
these pV down. He either prefixes a prologue to each of his 
didactic or laws — OP bleuds the law with its proem — or gives 

rhetorical n t .. *1 i i • 

homilies. what may be called a proem without a law, that is 
a string of hortatory or comminatory precepts. There are 
various points (he says) on which the lawgiver cannot propose 
any distinct and peremptory enactment, but must confine 
himself to emphatic censure and declaration of opinion, with 
threats of displeasure on the part of the Gods : the rather as 
he cannot hope to accomplish his public objects, without the 
largest interference with private habits — nor without bringing 
his regulations to bear upon individual life, where positive 
law^ can hardly reach.^ The Platonic prologues are sometimes 
expositions of the reasons of the law — i, e, of the dangers 
which it is intended to ward off, or the advantages to be 
secured by it. But far more frequently, they are morsels of 
rhetoric — lectures, discourses, or homilies — addressed to the 
emotions and not to the reason, insisting on the ethical and 
religious point of view, and destined to operate with persuasive 
or intimidating effect upon an uninstructed multitude.*^ 

It seems that Plato took credit to himself for what ho 
Great value thought a bcneficial innovation, in thus blending per- 
suasive exhortation with compulsory command. H is 
esepr^^^ assuraucc, that no Grecian lawgiver had ever done 

, K Plato, Legg. iv. p. 723 C-D, which in moBt cases it is— “ ut prius- 
Abont rk ruv y6fiwv irpoolyna^ compare quam ipsam legem recitem, de ejus 
what Plato says about his communicar ^ lens laude dicam.” 
tions with the younger Dionysius, | * Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 

shortly after his (Plato’s) second ar- ^ Plato, Legg. iy, p. 722 B. irphs 
rival at Syracuse, Plato, Epistol. iii. rointp Se ouScls Stayorjeijyai ircv- 

p. 31b A. Suoti/ 

Cicero (De Legg. ii. 6) professes ^ ^^€160: ku) 

to follow Plato in this practice of pre- a, naO' \)<tov oUp re i-nX rby kirnpov 
fixing proems to his Laws. He calls itictay ux^op np h 
the proem an encomium upon the law 
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so before, is doubtless trustworthy:* though we may are to serve 
remark that the confusion of the two has been the 
general rule with Oriental lawgivers — the Hindoos, 
the Jews, the Mahommedan Arabs, &c. But with 
him the innovation serves a farther purpose. He makes it 
the means of turning rhetoric to account ; and of enlisting in 
his service, as lawgiver, not only all the rhetoric but all the 
poetry, in his community. His Athenian speaker is so well 
satisfied with these prologues, that he considers them to possess 
the charm of a poetical work, and suspects them to have been 
dictated by inspiration from the Gods."‘ He pronounces them 
the best and most suitable compositions for the teaching 
of youth, and therefore prescribes that teachers shall cause 
the youth to recite and learn them, instead of the poetical 
and rhetorical works usually employed. He farther enjoins 
that his prologues shall serve as type and canon whereby all 
other poetical and rhetorical compositions shall be tried. If 
there be any compositions in full harmony and analogy with 
this type, the teachers shall be compelled to learn them by 
heart, and teach them to pupils. Any teacher refusing to do 
so shall be dismissed.^ Nor shall any poet be allowed to 
compose and publish works containing sentiments contra- 
dictory to the declaration of the lawgiver.® 

As a contrast to this view of Plato in his later years, it is 
interesting to turn to that which he entertained in 
an earlier part of his life, in the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, respecting rhetoric. In the former dia- 
logue, Gorgias is recognised as a master of the art of persua- 
sion, especially as addressed to a numerous audience, and re- 
specting ethical questions, What is just, and what is unjust ? 
Sokrates, on the contrary, pointedly distinguishes persuasion 
from teaching — discredits simple persuasion, without teatch- 


* The testimony of Plato shows that 
the Trpooifiia T?)s vofiodfo-las ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Oharondas (Diodor. xii. 
12-20) are composed by authors later 
than his time, and probably in imita- 
tion of his irpoolfxia : which indeed is 
robable enough on other grounds, 
ee Heyne, Opuscula, vol. ii. ; Prolus. 
i. vi., De Zaleuci et Charondm 
Legibus. 

VOL. III. 


Cicero read the pro^s ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Charondas as genuine 
(Legg. ii. 6), so did Diod6rus, xii. 
1 7-20 ; StobsBUS, Berm. xlii. 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 0 . oI/k 
&y€v Tiybs 4irtiryolas 
fioi vayrdircuri rwl 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 D-E. 

Plato, Legg. p. 811 E. 

2 A 
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ing, as merely deceptive — and contends that rhetorical dis- 
course addressed to a multitude, upon such topics, can never 
convey any teaching.? . But in the Leges we find that the art 
of persuasion has risen greatly in Plato’s estimation. Whether 
it be a true art, or a mere unartistic knack, he now recog- 
nises its eflicacy in modifying the dispositions of the unin- 
structed multitude, and announces himself to be the first 
lawgiver who will employ it systematically for that purpose. 
He combines the seductions of the rhetor with the unpalat- 
able severities of the lawgiver : the two distinct functions of 
Gorgias and his brother the physician Herodikus, when 
Gorgias accompanied his brother to visit suffering patients, 
and succeeded by force of rhetoric in overcoming their re- 
pugnance to the cutting and burning indispensable for cure.^ 
Again, in the Pha;drus, Plato treats the art of persuasion, 
when applied at once to a mixed assemblage of persons, either 
by writing or discourse, as worthless and unavailing.’" He 
affirms that it makes no durable impression on the internal 
mind of the individuals : the same discourse will never suit 
all. Individuals differ materially in their cast of mind ; 
moreover, they differ in opinion upon ethical topics (just and 
unjust) more than uj>on any other. Some men are open to 
persuasion by topics which will have no effect on others. 
Accordingly you must go through a laborious discrimination : 
first, you must discriminate generally the various classes of 
minds and the various classes of discourse — next, you must 
know to which classes of minds the individuals of the multi- 
tude before you belong. You must then address to each mind 
the mode of persuasion specially adapted to it. The dialectic 
philosopher is the only one who possesses the true art of j)er- 
suasion. Such was Plato’s point of view in the Phsedrus. I 
need hardly point out how completely it is dropped in his 
Leges : wherein he pours persuasion into the ears of an indis- 
criminate multitude, through the common cliannel of a rhe- 
torical lecture, considering it of such impressive efficacy as to 
justify the supposition of inspiration from the Gods,® 

P Plato, Gorgias, pp. 454-45^- ® ZeUer, in his ‘Platonische Studien* 

q Plato, Gorgias, p. 456 B. (pp. 66-72-88, «fec.), insists much on the 

' Plato, Phasdrus, pp. 263 A, 271- rhetorical declamatory prolixity visible 
272-273 E-275 E-276 A-277 C. throughout the Treatise De Legibus, 
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After this unusual length of preliminaries, Plato enters on 
the positive regulation of his colony. As to the wor- Regulations 
ship of the Gods, he directs little or nothing of his colony — 
own authority. The colony must follow the advice gious w^-' 

^ . ship, the 

of the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon — to- ^aciM of 

^ . Delphi and 

gether with any consecrated traditions, epiphanies, 
or inspirations from the Gods belonging to the spot — suited, 
as to the Gods who shall be publicly worshipped, and the suit- 
able temples and rites. Only he directs that to each portion 
of the territory set apart for civil purposes, some God, Daemon, 
or Hero, shall be specially assigned as Patron,* with a chapel 


as quite at variance with the manner | 
of Plato in his earlier and better dia- 
logues, and even as specimens of what 
Plato there notes as the rhetorical or 
sophi stical manner. He expresses his 
surprise that the Athenian should be 
made to ascribe such discourses to the 
inspiration of the Gods (p. 107). Zeller 
enumerates these and many other dis- 
similarities in theTreatise De Legibus, 
as compared with other Platonic dia- 
logues, as premisses to sustain his con- 
clusion that the treatise isnotbyPlato. 
In my judgment they do not bear out 
that conclusion (which indeed Zeller 
has since renounced in his subsequent 
work) ; but they are not the less real 
and notable, marking the change in 
Plato’s own mind. 

How poor an opinion had Plato of 
the efficacy of the yovOerrjriKhy fVfos 
at the time when he composed 
the Sophist^s (p. 230 A) ! What a su- 
perabundance of such discourse does 
he deliver in the Treatise De Legibus, 
taking especial pride in the pecu- 
liarity ! 

^ Plato, Legg. V. p. 738 C-D, girtus 
hy ^vWoyot iKdcrcay rwy fxtpwy Kard 
XpSvovs yiyydjxiyoi rovs irpo<jrax^^vra$ 
— ULfTo, dvamv. 

That such “ ordained seasons ” for 
meetings and sacrifices should be 
punctually attended to — was a matter 
of great moment, on religious no less 
than on civil grounds. It was with a 
view to that object principally that 
each Grecian city arranged its calendar 
and its system of intercalation. Plato 
himself states this (vii. p. 809 D). 

Sir George Lewis, in his Historical 
Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, adverts to the passage of 
Plato here cited, and gives a very 


instructive picture of the state of the 
Hellenic world as to Calendar and 
computation of time (see p. 19; also 
the greater part of chapter i. of his 
valuable work). The object of all the 
cities was to adjust lunar time with 
solar time by convenient intercalations, 
but hardly any two cities agreed in 
the method of doing so. Different 
schemes of intercalation and periods 
(trieteric, octaet^ric, enneadekaeteric) 
were either adopted by civic authority 
or suggested by private astronomers, 
such as Kleostratus and Meton. The 
practical dissonance and confusion was 
great, and the theoretical dissatisfac- 
tion also. 

Now in this dialogue De Legibus, 
Plato recognises both the importance 
of the object and the problem to be 
solved, yet he suggests no means of 
his own for solving it. He makes no 
arrangement for the calendar of his 
new Magnetic city. I confess that this 
is to me a matter of some surprise. 
To combine an exertion of authority 
with an effort of arithmetical calcula- 
tion, is in his vein ; and the exactness 
of observances as respects the Gods, in 
harmony with the religious tone of the 
treatise, depended on some tolerable 
solution of the problem. 

We may perhaps presume that Plato 
refused to deal with the problem be- 
cause he considered it as mathemati- 
cally insoluble. Days, months, and 
years are not exactly commensurable 
with each other. In the Timseus, 
(p. 36 C) Plato declares that the rota- 
tion of the Circle of the Same, or the 
outermost sidereal sphere, upon which 
the succession of day and night 
depends, is according to the side of a 
parallelogram (Kard irXcypdv)— while 

2 a2 
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and precinct wherein all meetings of the citizens of the dis- 
trict shall be held, whether for religious ceremonies, or for 
recreation, or for political duties. 

Plato requires for his community a fixed and peremptory 
Perpetuity of 5 ^ 4 ^ citizcns, never to be increased, and 

c^^lILd iiever to be diminished: a total sufficient, in his 
iLdJonl judgment, to defend the territory against invaders, 
Si^’ie^d to lend aid on occasion to an oppressed neigh- 
indivisibie. 20 distributes the whole territory into 5040 

lots of land, each of equal value, assigning one lot to each 
citizen. Each lot is assumed to be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a family of sober habits, and no more. The total 
number (5040) is selected because of the great variety of 
divisors by which it may be divided without remainder. 

We thus see that Plato, in laying down his fundamental 
principle (vTroOacnv), recognises separate individual property 


the rotations of the Moon and Sun 
(two of the seven branches composing 
the Circle of the Different) are accord- 
ing to the diagonal thereof (Kara 
hidjjL^rpov)'. now the side and the 
diagonal represented the type of in- 
commensurable magnitudes among the 
ancient reasoners. It would appear 
also that he considers the rotations of I 
the Moon and Sun to be incommensur- 
able with each other, both of them 1 
being members included in the Circle j 
of the Different. 

Since an exact mathematical solution 
was thus unattainable, Plato may pro- 
bably have despised a merely approxi- 
mative solution, sufficient for practical 
convenience — to which last object he 
generally pays little attention. He 
might also fancy that even the attempt 
to meddle with the problem betokened 
that confusion of the incommensurable 
with the commensurable, which he 
denounces in this very treatise (vii. pp. 
819-820. 

« Plato, Legg. V. pp. 737 - 738 , vi. p. 

771 c. 

Aristotle declares this total of 5040 
to be extravagantly great, inasmuch as 
it would require an amount of territory 
beyond the scale which can be rec- 
koned upon for a Grecian city, to 
maintain so many unproductive per- 
sons, including not merely the 5040 
adult citizens, but also their wives, 


! children, and personal attendants, 
none of whom would take part in any 
productive industry (Politic, ii. 6, p. 

1 1265, b. 16). 

I The remark here cited indicates the 
small numerical scale upon which the 
calculations of a Greek politician were 
framed. But wo can hardly be sur- 
prised at it, seeing that the new city 
is intended for the island of Krete, 
where none even of the existing cities 
were considerable. Moreover Aristotle 
had probably present to his mind the 
analogy of Sparta. The Spartan 
citizens were in a situation more 
analogous to the 5040 than any other 
Grecian residents. But the Spartan 
citizens could not have been near so 
numerous as 5040 at that time ; not 
even one-fifth of it — Aristotle tells us. 
Politic, ii. 9, 1270, a. 31. Aristotle 
goes on to remark on the definition 
given by Plato of the size and value 
of each lot of land sufficient for the 
citizen and his family to live ffaHpp6i/u5 : 
it ought to be (says Aristotle) (ru<pp6- 
pws Ka) i\€vd€pl<t}s. These are the 
two modes of excellence, and the only 
two, which a man can display in the 
use of his property (1265, a. 35). But 
this change would only aggravate the 
difficulty as to the total area of land 
required for the 5040, Compare the 
remark of Aristotle on the scheme of 
Hippodamus, Polit. ii. 8, 1268, a. 42. 
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and separate family among his citizens : both of which had 
been strenuously condemned and strictly excluded, 
in respect to the Guardians of his Eepublic. But 
he admits the principle only with the proviso that of 
there shall be a peremptory limit to number of citi- Slough the 
zens, to individual wealth, and to individual poverty : 
moreover, even with this proviso, he admits it only from^JLufr? 
as a second-best, because mankind will not accept 
and are not sufficiently exalted to work out, what is in itself 
the best. He reasserts the principle of the Eepublic, that 
separate property and separate family are both essentially 
mischievous : that all individuality, either of interest or sym- 
pathy or sentiment, ought to be extinguished as far as pos- 
sible.’^ Though constrained against his will to renounce this 
object, he will still approximate to it as near as he can in his 
second-best. Moreover, he may possibly, at some future time 
(D.V.), propose a third-best. When once departure from the 
genuine standard is allowed, the departure may be made in 
many different ways. 

This declaration deserves notice as attesting the undimi- 
nished adhesion of Plato to the main doctrines of his Eepublic. 
The point here noted is one main difference of principle be- 
tween the Treatise De Legibus and the Eepublic : the enact- 
ment of written fundamental laws with prologues serving as 
homilies to be preached to the citizens, is another. Both of 
them are differences of principle: each gives rise to many 
subordinate differences or corollaries.^ 

Plato, Legg. V. pp. 739-740, vii. tunfi. esse possunt,” &c. (De Vestigiis 
p. 807 B. Institutorum Attioonim ap. Platon. 

y Plato, Legg. v. p. 739 E. fjv 5 * De Legg. p. 16). 
yvv , That Plato did intend to compose 

TTWS iLdavaarlas iyyvrara Ka\ a t/wVd work upon an analogous subject 
7] fxla hevTfpws' rplrrjy 5e fxer^ Tavra, appears to me clear from the words, — 
i^y Behs id^\r}, niairepayovixeBa. Upon but it does not at aU follow that he 
this passage K. F. Hermann observes : thought that three varieties would 
— “ H80C enim est quam ordine tertiam exhaust all possibility. Upon this 
appellat Plato, quae Aristoteli, Politic, point I dissent from Hermann, and 
iv. I, 2, vTToBecrcMs iroXtrefa dicitur : also upon his interpretation of Ari- 
quod tamen nolim ita accipi, ut k non- 8 totle*s phrase rj inroB4ar€us rroKirda. 
nullis factum est, ut hanc quoque olim Aristotle’s distinguishes three distinct 
singulari scripto persecuturum fuisse varieties of end which the political 
philosophum credamus, quasi tribus constructor may propose to himself; — 
exemplis absolvi rerum publicarum 7ro\ir€lay 

formas censuisset: innumeras enim pro 2. 

singularum nationum et urbium for- 3. T^y 
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Each citizen proprietor shall hold his lot of land, not as his 
Regulation* parcel of the entire territory, 

which, taken as a whole, is G-oddess and Mistress — 
conjointly with all the local Gods and Heroes — of 
St^M^must citizens generally. No citizen shall 

SSo^ to either sell or otherwise alienate his lot, nor divide it, 
increase. trench upon its integrity. The total number of 

lots, the integrity of each lot, and the total number of citizens, 
shall all remain consecrated in perpetuity, without increase 
or diminution. Each citizen in dying shall leave one son as 
successor to his lot : if he has more than one, he may choose 
which of them he will prefer. The successor so chosen shall 
maintain the perpetuity of worship of the Gods, reverential 
rites to the family and deceased ancestors, and obligations 
towards the city.* If the citizen has other sons, they will be 
adopted into the families of other citizens who happen to 
be childless : if he has daughters, he will give them out in 
marriage, but without any dowry. Such family relations will 
be watched over by a special board of magistrates : with this 
peremptory condition, that they shall on no account permit 
either the number of citizen proprietors, or the number of 
separate lots, to depart from the consecrated 5040.*^ Each 


Now K. F. Her- 
mann here maintains, and Boeckb had 
already maintained before him (ad 
Platonis Minoem et de Legibus, pp. 
66-67), that the city sketched in Plato’s 
treatise De Legibus coincides with 
No. 2 in Aristotle’s enumeration, and 
that the projected rpirij in Plato co- 
incides with No. 3 — 4 ^ wro^fVfwj. 
I differ from them here. There is no 
ground for presuming that what Plato 
puts third must also he put by Ari- 
stotle third. I think that the Platonic 
city De Legibus corresponds to No. 3 
in Aristotle and not to No. 2. It is a 
city 4^ V7ro0€ff€u>5^ not in rwy vrroKtf 
ficycou hplcrrri. Plato borrows little or 
nothing from rh inroKtlpifyay and almost 
everything from his own tnrSQtais or 
assumed principle, which in this case 
is the fixed number of the citizens as 
well as of the lots of land, the imjK)8i- 
tion of a limit on each man’s pro- 
prietary acquisitions, and the recogni- 
tion of separate family establishments 
subject to these limits. This is the 


{m 66 (cris of Plato’s second city, to 
which all his regulations of detail are 
accommodated : it is substituted by 
him (unwillingly, because of the re- 
pugnance of others) in place of the 
inrSdecTis of his first city or the Re- 
public, which {nr 66 f<ris is perfect com- 
munism among the (^uAokcs, without 
either separate property or separate 
family. This last is Plato’s airAwy 

* Plato, Legg. V. p. 740 A-B. 

• Plato, Legg. V. pp. 740 D-742 C. 
Aristotle remarks that in order to 
attain the object which Plato here 
proclaims, restriction ought to be im- 
posed on r€Kyoiroita. No citizen ought 
to be aUowed to beget more than a 
certain number of children. He ob- 
serves that this last-mentioned restric- 
tion, if imposed alone and without any 
others, would do more than all the rest 
to maintain the permanent 5040 lots, 
and that without this no other restric- 
tions could be efficacious (Polit. ii. 6, 
1265, a. 37, 1266, b. 9). 
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citizen’s name, and each lot of land, will be registered on 
tablets of cypress wood. These registers will be preserved in 
the temples, in order that the magistrates may be able to 
prevent fraud.^ 

The city, with its appropriate accessories, shall be placed 
as nearly as possible in the middle of the territory, p^^gition of 
The akropolis, sacred to Hestia and Athene, will be 
taken as a centre from whence twelve radiating lines teJS- 
will be drawn to the extremity of the territory, so dtiLn^^^nto 
as to distribute the whole area into twelve sections, 
not all equal in magnitude, but equalised in value 
by diminishing the area in proportion to superior goodness of 
land. The total number of citizens will be distributed also 
into twelve sections, of 420 each Q'^^^ng whom the 

lots of land contained in each twelfth will be apportioned. 
This duodecimal division, the fundamental canon of Plato’s 
municipal arrangements, is a sanctified present from the Gods, 
in harmony with the months and with the kosmical revolu- 
tions.^ Each twelfth, land and citizens together, will be 


Plato concurs in this opinion, though 
he trusts to prudence and the admoni- 
tion of elders for bringing about this 
indispensable limitation of births in a 
family, without legal prohibition. I 
have already touched upon this matter 
in my review of Plato’s Republic. See 
above — chap. xxxv. p. 226 seq. 

The v 6 fjioi BeriKol of Philolaus at 
Thebes, regulating irai^oiroiiap 

with a view to keep the lots of land 
unchanged, are only known by the 
brief allusion of Aristotle, Polit. ii. 12, 
1274, b. 4. 

^ Plato, Lcgg. V. p. 741 D. KwapiT- 
rlvas fJLv 4 ]p.aSj &c. 

Plato, Legg. vi. p. 771 B. Plato 
here reckons the diferent numerical 
divisions adopted in different cities as 
being all both natural and consecrated, 
but he considers his own as the most 
fortunate and right. He insists much 
upon the importance of symmetrical 
distribution, with definite numeric^,! 
ratio, in all the departments of life : 
in the various civil subdivisions of the 
Tribe, such as Phratries, Demes, Vil- 
lages — in the arrangements of the 
citizens for military service, Kai 

dLywyds — in the coins, weights and 
measures in the modulations of the 


voice, and in the direction of move- 
ments either rectilinear or rotatory. 
(Whoever looks at Aristophanes, Aves, 
1010 seq., will see all such regularity 
and symmetry derided in the person of 
Meton.) Nay, he enjoins that all the 
vessels made for common use shall be 
exact fractions or exact multiples of 
each other. This will make it neces- 
sary for all the citizens to learn ele- 
mentary arithmetic, which Plato con- 
siders to be of essential value, not only 
for practical use but as a stimulus to 
the dormant intelligence. On this 
point he notes the Egyptians and 
Phenicians as standing higher than 
the Greeks (vii. p. 818), but as apply- 
ing their superior arithmetical know- 
ledge only to a mean and disgraceful 
thirst for wealth. Against this last 
defect Plato reckons upon guarding his 
citizens by other precautions, while 
he encourages in them the learning of 
arithmetic (Legg. v. p. 747). Plato 
here speaks of the Egyptians and 
Phenicians, much as the Jews have 
been spoken of in later times. And it 
is curious that he seems to consider 
their peculiarities of character as re- 
ferable to their local domicile. He 
maintains that one place is intrinsic- 
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constituted a Tribe, and will be consecrated to some God 
(determined by lot) whose name it will bear, and at whose 
alteur two monthly festivals will be celebrated : one for the 
tribe, the other for the entire city. The tribes are peremp- 
torily equal in respect to number of citizens ; but care shall 
also be taken to make them as nearly equal as possible in 
respect to registered property : that is, in respect to property 
other than land, which each citizen brings with him to the 
settlement, and which will all be recorded (as well as the 
land) in the public registers.*^ The lot of land assigned to 
each citizen will include a portion near the centre, and a por- 
tion near the circumference : the most central portion being 
coupled with the most outlying, and so on in order. Each 
citizen will thus have two separate residences :® one nearer to 
the city, the other more distant from it. 

Plato would be glad if he were able to establish among all 
Moveable the citizens, equality not merely of landed property, 
but of all other property besides. This, however, 
he recognises his inability to exact. The colonists 

allowed, aa .n i i ^ ^ ^ 

far aa four to will bring With them moveable property — some 

one, but no “ 

farther. more, somc less : and inequality must be tolerated 
up to a certain limit. Each citizen is allowed to possess 
moveable property as far as four times the value of his lot of 
land, but no more. The maximum of wealth possessed by 
any citizen will thus be equal to five times the value of his 
lot of land : the minimum of the poorest citizen will be the 
lot of land itself, which cannot, under the worst circum- 
stances, be alienated or diminished. If any citizen shall in 
any way acquire property above the maximum here named, 
he is directed to make it over to the city and to the Gods. 
In case of disobedience, he may be indicted before the Nomo- 
phylakes ; and if found guilty, shall be disgraced, excluded 
from his share of public distributions, and condemned to pay 
twice as much — half being assigned as recompense to the 
prosecutor/ The public register kept by the magistrates, in 
which is enrolled all the property of every kind belonging to 

ally different from another in respect d Plato, Legg. v. p. 745. 
to producing good and bad characters; e piato, Legg. v. p. 745, vi. p. 771 D. 

some places are even privileged by ' Plato, Legg. v. pp. 744-745, vi. p! 

0 €la MicvQia Kol iaifi 6 yofy &o. 754 ^ 
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each citizen, will enable them to enforce this regulation, and 
will be farther useful in all individual suits respecting money. 

In the public census of the city, the citizens will be distri- 
buted into four classes, according to their different 
scales of property. The richest will be four minse : 
the other three will be, three minoB, two, and one 
mina, respectively. Direct taxation will be assessed 
upon them according to the difference of wealth ; to 
which also a certain reference will be had in the ap- no 

portionment of magistracies, and in the regulation fo^r^lby 
of the voting privilege.^ 

By this determination of a maximum and minimum, coupled 
with a certain admitted preference to wealth in the assign- 
ment of political power, Plato considers that he has guarded 
against the intestine dissensions and other evils likely to arise 
from inequality of property. He accoimts great poverty to 
be a serious cause of evil ; yet he is very far from looking 
upon wealth as a cause of good. On the contrary, he pro- 
claims that great wealth is absolutely incompatible either 
with great virtue or great happiness.^ Accordingly, while 
he aims at preserving every individual citizen from poverty, 
he at the same time disclaims all purpose of making his com- 
munity either richer or more powerful.^ He forbids every 
private citizen to possess gold and silver. The magistrates 
-^must hold a certain stock of it in reserve, in case of public 
dealing with foreign cities : but they will provide for the daily 
wants of the community by a special cheap currency, having 
no value beyond the limits of the territory.^ Moreover, Plato 
prohibits all loans on interest. He refuses to enforce by law 
the restoration even of a deposit. He interdicts all dowry or 
marriage portion with daughters.^ 

How is the Platonic colony to be first set on its march, 
and by whom are its first magistrates to be named ? ^rd of 
By the inhabitants of Knossus, its mother city — re- 
plies Plato. The Knossians will appoint a provi- 
sional Board of two hundred: half from their own lawsand their 

•x* 111 1 i ®*6cution — 

Citizens, halt trom the elders and most respected how elected. 

8 Plato, Legg.v.p. 744 BjVi.p. 754 E. i Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 D. 

*• Plato, Legg. V. pp. 742 E, 743 A, ^ Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 A. 

744 ^ Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 C. 
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men among the colonists themselves."' This Board will choose 
the first Nomophy lakes, consisting of thirty-seven persons, 
half B[nossians, half colonists. These Nomophylakes are in- 
tended as a Council of State, and will be elected by the 
citizens in the following way, when the colony is once in full 
march : — All the citizens who perform or have performed 
military service, either as hoplites or cavalry, will be electors. 
They will vote by tablets laid upon the altar, and inscribed 
with the name both of the voter himself and of the person 
whom he prefers. First, three hundred persons will be chosen 
by the majority of votes according to this process. Next, 
out of these three hundred, one hundred will be chosen by a 
second process of the same kind. Lastly, out of these one 
hundred, thirty-seven will be chosen by a third similar pro- 
cess, but with increased solemnity : these thirty-seven will 
constitute the Board of Nomophylakes, or Guardians of 
the Laws." No person shall be eligible for Guardian until 
he has attained the age of fifty. When elected, he shall 
continue to serve until he is seventy, and no longer ; so that 
if elected at sixty, he will have ten years of service." The 
duties of this Board will be to see that all the laws are faith- 
fully executed : in w^hich function they will have superin- 
tendence over all special magistrates and officers. 

For the office of General and Minister of War, three pereons 
Military shall bc chosen by show of hands of the military 
—General citizens. It shall be the duty of the Nomophylakes 
360— compii- to propose three names for this office : but other 

cated mode . . 

of election, citizeus may also propose dmcrent names, and the 
show of hands will decide. The three Generals, when chosen, 
shall propose twelve names as Taxiarchs, one for each tribe : 
other names may also be proposed, and the show of hands of 
each tribe will determine.P 

A Council shall be annually chosen, consisting of 360 
members, ninety from each of the four proprietary scales in 
the Census. The mode of electing this Council is highly 
complicated. First, Plato provides that 360 Councillors shall 
be chosen out of the first (or richest) class, and as many out 

“ Plato, Legg. vi. pp. J), Plato, Legg. vi. p. 755 A. 

754 0. P Plato, Legg. vi. p. 755 E. 

“ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 753 C-D. 
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of the second class, by universal suffrage, every citizen being 
compelled to give his vote : then that 360 Councillors shall 
be chosen out of the third class, by universal suffrage, but 
under this condition, that the three richest classes are com- 
pelled to vote, while the fourth class may abstain from voting 
if they please : next, that 360 Councillors shall be chosen out 
of the fourth class, still by universal suffrage, but with liberty 
to the third and fourth classes to abstain from voting, while 
the first and second classes are compelled to vote. Out of the 
four batches, of 360 names from each class, 180 names from 
each class are to be chosen by universal suffrage compulsory 
on all. This last list of 180 names is to be reduced, by 
drawing lots, to 90 from each class, or 360 in all : who con- 
stitute the Council for the year.^ 

Here the evident purpose of Plato is to obtain in the last 
result a greater number of votes from the rich than Character of 

... the electoral 

from the poor, without absolutely disfranchising the echeme— 

1 1 i 1 n views 

poor. Where the persons to be voted lor are all 01 about wealth 

A A CHti0rs 

the richer classes, there the poor are compelled to partly for the 
come and vote as well as the rich : where the per- sentiment, 

1 partly for the 

sons to be voted for are all of the poorer class, there democraticai. 
the rich are compelled to vote, while the poor are allowed to 
stay away. He seems to look on the vote, not as a privilege 
which citizens will wish to exercise, but as a duty which they 
must be compelled by fine to discharge. This is (as Aristotle 
calls it) an oligarchical provision. It exhibits Plato’s mode of 
attaining the end stated by Livy as proposed in the Servian 
constitution at Rome, and the end contemplated (without 
being announced) by the framers of most other political con- 
stitutions recorded in history — Gradus facti, ut neque ex- 
clusus quisquam suffraqio videretur^ et vis omnis penes primores 
esset.''^ Plato defends it by distinguishing two sorts of 


Plato, Legg. vi. p. 756. Compare j 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, p. 1266, a. 14, 1 

The passage of Plato is not per- ■ 
spicuous. It appears to me to have 
been misunderstood by some com- 
mentators, who suppose that only 90 
fiovKevraX are to be chosen out of each 
census in the original voting (see 
Schneider’s Comment, on the passage 
of Aristotle above alluded to, p. 99). 


The number originally chosen from 
each class must be 360, because it is 
directed, in the final process, to be 
reduced first (by election) to 180 from 
each class, and next (by sortition) to 
90 from each class. 

Livy i. 43. 

Aristotle characterises these regula- 
tions of the Platonic community 
oligarchical, and remarks that this is 
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equality ; one, complete and undistinguishing, in which all 
the citizens are put upon a level : the other in which the good 
and able citizen is distinguished from the bad and incapable 
citizen, so that he acquires power and honour in proportion 
to his superior merit.® This second sort of equality Plato 
approves, pronouncing it to be political justice. But such 
defence tacitly assumes that superiority in wealth, as between 
the four classes of his census, is to count as evidence of, or as 
an equivalent for, superior merit : an assumption doubtless 
received by many Grecian politicians, and admitted in the 
general opinion of Greece — but altogether at variance with the 
declared judgment of Plato himself as to the effect of wealth 
upon the character of the wealthy man. The poorest citizen 
in the Platonic community must have his lot of land, which 
Plato considers suflScient for a sober-minded family: the 
richest citizen can possess only five times as much : and all 
receive the same public instruction. Here, therefore, there 
can be no presumption of superior merit in the richer citizen 
as compared with the poorer, whatever might be said about 
the case as it stood in actual Grecian communities. We see 


that Plato in this case forgets his own peculiar mode of thought, 
and accommodates himself to received distinctions, without 
reflecting that the principles of his own political system ren- 
dered such distinctions inapplicable. He bows to the oli- 
garchical sentiment of his contemporaries, by his preferential 
encouragement to the votes of the rich : he bows to the demo- 
cratical sentiment, when he consents to employ to a small 
extent the principle of the lot.* 

Of the annually-chosen Council, one twelfth part only 


Meetings of 
council — 
other magis- 
trates — 
Agoranomi— 
Astynomi, 
Ac. 


(or thirty Councillors) will be in constant session in 
the city : each of their sessions lastingfor one month, 
and the total thus covering the year. The remain- 
ing eleven twelfths will be attending to their private 


in contradiction to the principle with 
which Plato set out — that it ought to 
be a compound of monarchy and de- 
mocracy. Aristotle understands this 
last principle somewhat differently 
from what Plato seems to have in- 
tended (Politic, ii. 6, 1266, a. 10). 

* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 757 A-B. 


Compare a like distinction drawn 
between two sorts of la 6 TT]i in Iso- 
krates, Areiopagitic, Orat. vii. s. 23- 
24 ; also Aristotel. Politic. 

Plato, Legg. vi. p. 757 E. 

' • r - /vr f 

Su(rKo\las tup iroWup eye tea, 
&o. 
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affairs, except when special necessities arise. The Council 
will have the general superintendence of the city, and con- 
troul over all meetings of the citizens.^ Provision is made 
for three magistrates called Astynomi, to regulate the streets, 
roads, public buildings, water-courses, &c. : and for five Ago- 
ranomi, to watch over the public market with its appertaining 
temples and fountains, and to take cognisance of disputes or 
offences occurring therein. None but citizens of the two 
richest classes of the census are eligible as Astynomi or Ago- 
ranomi : first, twice the number required are chosen by public 
show of hands — next, half of the number so chosen are drawn 
off by lot. In regard to the show of hands, Plato again de- 
crees, that all citizens of the two richer classes shall be com- 
pelled to take part in it, under fine : all citizens of the two 
poorer classes may take part if they choose, but are not com- 
pelled.^ By this provision, as before, Plato baits for the 
oligarchical sentiment : by the partial use of the lot, for the 
democratical. 

The defence of the territory is entrusted to the Agronomi, 
five persons selected from each of the twelve tribes. Defence of 

,7 . •n T • t 1 • 1 territory 

making sixty m all ; and assisted by sixty other — mraipouce 

• 11 - 1 -It i/T * . —Agronomi, 

junior subordinates, selected by the five Agronomi &c. 

(those of each tribe choosing twelve) from their respective 
tribes. Each of these companies of seventeen will be charged 
with the care of one of the twelve territorial districts, as may 
be determined by lot. Each will then pass by monthly change 
from one district to another, so as to make the entire circuit 
of the twelve districts in one year, going round in an easterly 
direction or to the right : each will then make the same cir- 
cuit backward, during a second year, in a westerly direction 
or to the left.^ Their term of service will be two years in all, 
during which all of them will have become familiarly ac- 
quainted with every portion of the territory. A public mess 
will be provided for these companies, and each man among 
them will be held to strict continuity of service. Their 

Plato, Legg. vi. p. 758 0 -D. 5’ i 

Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 763-764. I In reference to omens and auguries 
y Plato, Legg. vi. p. 760 D. robs 1 the Greek spectator looked towards 

X<^pas rSirous pLiTdK\6.rrovTas iel ; the north, so that he had the east on 
Twv 4^7)5 T<Jir«v iKdarov fi-qvhs j his right hand. 

robs (ppovpdpxovs M rh | 
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duties will be, not merely to keep each district in a condition 
of defence against a foreign enemy, but also to improve its 
internal condition : to facilitate the outflow of water where 
there is too much, and to retard it where there is too little : 
to maintain, in the precincts sacred to the Gods, reservoirs of 
spring-water, partly as ornament, partly also as warm baths 
(for the heating of which large stocks of dry wood must be 
collected) — to benefit the old, the sick, and the overworked 
husbandman.* Farthermore, these Agronomi will adjudicate 
upon disputes and offences among the rural population, both 
slave and free. If they abuse their trust they will be account- 
able, first to the assembled citizens of the district, next to the 
public tribunals in the city. 

Plato considers that these Agronomi will go through hard 
Comparison work during their two years of service, inasmuch as 
il’S^»mo- will have no slaves, and will have to do eveiy- 

nian Kryptia. ^^ing for themsclvcs : though in the performance of 
any public work, they are empowered to 2)ut in requisition 
both men and cattle from the neighbourhood.*^ He pro- 
nounces it to be a salutary discipline for the young men, 
whom he admonishes that an apprenticeship in obedience is 
indispensable to qualify them for command, and that exact 
obedience to the laws and magistrates will be their best title 
to posts of authority when older.*’ Moreover, he insists on 
the necessity that all citizens should become minutely ac- 
quainted with the whole territory : towards which purpose he 
encourages young men in the exercise of hunting. He com- 
pares (indirectly) his moveable guard of Agronomi to the 
LacedaBmonian Krypti, who maintained the police of Laconia, 
and kept watch over the Helots:^ though they are also the 

* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 761 A-D. Plato, Legg. vi. p. 763 A-B. clfrc 

^ Agpreeable and refreshing combina- rts Kpvxrohs ffr’ iyopai/ofiovs tW o, rt 
tions of springs with shady trees near Ka\u>v x^^^p^h He notes the hard- 
the precincts of the Gods were fre- ehipsendurodby these Kpuirroi in their 
quent. See Xenophon, Hellen. v. Kpunreia, i. p. (>33 C. 

3 » * 9 - The phrase seems however to indi- 

The thermal waters were also gener- cate that Plato did not much like to 
aUy connected with some precinct of call his Agronomi by the name of 
H^rakl^ or Asklepius. Kpvnrol. The duties performed by the 

In some temples it was forbidden to Lacedfiemonian Kpv-irrol against the 
use this adjoining water except for Helots were of the harshest character, 
sacred rites, Thucyd, iv. 97. See chap. vi. p. 509 of my ‘ History of 

» Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 760 E-763 A. Greece.’ Schbmann, Antiq. Jurisp. 
b Plato, Legg. vi. p. 762 E. Graec. iv. 1-4, p. m, v. 1, 21, p. 199. 
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parallel of the youthful Peripoli at Athens, who were em- 
ployed as Guards for two years round various parts of 
Attica. 

Besides Astynomi and Agoranomi, Plato provides priests 
for the care of the sacred buildings in the city, and 
for the service of the Gods. In choosing these Propet^be- 

• • 1 • 1 1 • ± A. 1 longing to 

priests, as m choosing the other magistrates, elec- temples, 
tion and sortition are to be combined: to satisfy at once 
the oligarchical and the democratical sentiment. The lot 
will be peculiarly suitable in a case where priests are to 
be chosen — because the God may be expected to guide it 
in a manner agreeable to himself.*^ Plato himself however 
is not confident on this point, for he enjoins additional pre- 
cautions : the person chosen must be sixty years old at least, 
free from all bodily defect, of legitimate birth, and of a family 
untainted by previous crime. Plato prescribes farther, that 
laws or canons respecting matters of divine concern shall be 
obtained from the Delphian oracle : and that certain Exegetae 
shall be named as authorised interpreters of these canons, as 
long as they live.® Treasurers or stewards shall also be 
chosen, out of the two richer classes of the census, to ad- 
minister the landed property and produce belonging to the 
various temples.^ 

In the execution of the duties imposed upon them, the 
Agoranomi and Astynomi are empowered to fine an offender 
to the extent of one mina (one hundred drachmae), each 
of them separately — and when both sit together, to the 
extent of two minae.s 

Music and Gymnastic , — For each of these, two magisterial 
functions must be constituted: one to superintend g^perintend- 
the teaching and training — the other, to preside 
over the matches and distribution of prizes. In re- 
gard to the musical matches, one President must be 
appointed for the monodic singleheaded exhibitions, another 

^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 749 D. powered to impose a fine of definite 

* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 759 E, amount (frl^oA^v though 

^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 760 A. we do not know what that timount 

« Plato, Legg. vi. p. 764 B. was. The Proedri could impose a fine 

Here, as in other provisions, Plato as high as one mina, the Senate ^ 

copies the practice at Athens, where high as five minse (Meier und Scho- 
each individual magistrate was em- mann, Der Attische Prozess, p. 34). 
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for the choric exhibitions. The President of the former must 
be not less than thirty years of age. The President of the 
latter must be not less than forty years of age. In order to 
appoint a fit person, the Nomophylakes shall constrain all 
the citizens whom they believe to be conversant with monodic 
or choric matters, to assemble and agree on a preliminary 
list of ten candidates, who sh^ll undergo a Dokimasy or ex- 
amination, upon the single point of skill and competency, and 
no other. If they all pass, recourse shall be had to lot, and 
the one who draws the first lot shall be President for the 
year. In regard to the gymnastic matches, of men as well as 
of horses, the citizens of the three richest classes shall be con- 
strained to come together (those of the fourth class may 
come, or stay away, as they please), and to fix upon twenty 
suitable persons ; who shall undergo the Dokimasy, and out of 
whom three shall be selected by lot as Presidents of gymnastic 
contests for the year.^ 

We observe that in the nomination of Presidents for the 
Grave duties J^^sical and gymnastic contests, Plato adopts the 
ter^f Edir.^’ same doublefaced machinery as before — To please 
^uS3n' oligarchical sentiment by treating the votes of 
electing him. indispensable, the votes of the poor as 

indifferent — To please the democratical sentiment by a partial 
application of the lot. But in regard to the President of 
musical and gymnastic education or training, he prescribes a 
very different manner of choice. He declares this to be the 
most important function in the city. Upon the way in which 
the Minister of Education discharges his functions, the ulti- 
mate character of the citizens will mainly turn. Accordingly, 
this magistrate must be a man of fifty years of age, father of 
legitimate children — and, if possible, of daughters as well as 
sons. He must also be one of the thirty-seven Nomophylakes. 
He will be selected, not by the votes of the citizens generally, 
but by the votes of all the magistrates (except the annual 
Councillors and the Prytanes): such votes being deposited 
secretly in the temple of Apollo. The person who obtains 
the most of these secret votes will be submitted to a farther 
Dokimasy by all the voting magistrates (except the Nomo- 

*• Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 764-765. 
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phylakes themselves), and will, if approved, be constituted 
President of musical and gymnastic education for five yearsj 
From the magisterial authority in his city, Plato now passes 
to the judicial or dikastic. He remarks that no 
peremptory line of separation can be drawn between 
the two. Every magistrate exercises judicial functions on 
some matters : every dikast, on the days when he sits, decides 
magisterially.*^ He then proceeds to distinguish (as the Attic 
forum did) between two sorts of causes : — Private, disputes 
between man and man, where the persons complaining of 
being wronged are one or a few individuals — Public, where 
^ the party wronged or alleged to be wronged is the state.* 

In regard to the private causes, he institutes Tribe-Dikaste- 
ries, taken by lot out of the citizens of each tribe, Private 

• 1 CauBes — 

and applied without notice to each particular cause how tried, 
as it comes on, so that no one can know beforehand in what 
cause he is to adjudicate, nor can any one be solicited or 
bribed.^" He institutes furthermore a superior court of appeal, 
formed every year by the various Boards of Magistrates, each 
choosing out of its own body the most esteemed member, 
subject to approval by an ensuing Dokimasy.” When one 
citizen believes himself to be wronged by another, he must 
first submit the complaint to arbitration by neighbours and 
common friends. If this arbitration fails to prove satisfactory, 
he must next bring the complaint before the Tribe-Dikastery. 
Should their decision prove unsatisfactory, the case may be 
brought (seemingly by either of the parties) before the 
superior court of appeal, whose decision will be final. Plato 
directs that this superior Court shall hold its sittings publicly, 
in presence of all the Magistrates and all the Councillors, as 
well as of any other citizen who may choose to attend. The 
members of the Court are to give their votes openly.® Should 

‘ Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 765-766. donetowardssomo interest not strictly 

** Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 A. individual — drjfi 6 <rioSf Si/crj Br}- 

^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 B. /iotrla, 7po4>^ (Meier und Schomann, 

This was the main distinction Der Attisch. Prozess, p, 162). 
adopted in the Attic law. i. Com- “ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 B, 
plaint, founded upon injury alleged to " Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 C-D. yi~ 
be done to the interest of some indi- yv4(Tdo) Koivhv wkclci toIs rplrov 
vidual — ky(i)v XBios, BiKij IBia, SUrj in b.fji<picr^i)Tov(riv iBtunais irphs 
the narrow sense. 2. Complaint, « Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 767 A-D, 
founded upon injury alleged to be 768 B. Compare xii. p. 956. 
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they be suspected of iujustice or corruption, they may be im- 
peached before the Nomophy lakes ; who, if convinced of their 
guilt, shall compel them to make good the wrong done, and 
shall impose penalties besides, if the case requires.P 

In regard to Public Causes, Plato makes unusual concession 
PubUcCaiwea ^ ^ feeling much prevalent in Greece, and especially 
potent at Athens. Where the wrong done is to the 
public, hc rccoguises that the citizens generally will 
oL'STtout iiot submit to be excluded from the personal cog- 
nisance of it : the citizen excluded from that privi- 
lege feels as if he had no share in the city.^i If one citizen 
accuses another of treason, or peculation, or other wrong , 
towards the public, the accusation shall be originated at first, 
and decided at last, before the general body of citizens. But 
after having been originated before this general, assembly, the 
charge must be submitted to an intermediate stage of examina- 
tion, before three of the principal Boards of Magistrates ; who 
shall sift the allegations of the accuser, as well as the defence 
of the accused. These commissioners (we must presume) will 
make a report on the case, which report will be brought 
before the general assembly ; who wdll then adjudicate up^n 
it finally, and condemn or acquit as they think right.*' 

This proposition deserves notice. Plato proclaims his dis- 
approbation of the numerous Dikasteries in Athens, 
wherein the Dikasts sat, heard, and voted — perhaps 
dth applause or murmurs, but with no searching 
questions of their own — leaving the whole speech to 
he parties and their witnesses. To decide justly 
(he says), the judicial authority must not remain silent, but 
must speak more than the parties, and must undertake the 
substantial conduct of the.enquiry. No numerous assembly — 
nor even any few, unless they be intelligent — are competent 
to such a duty : nor even an intelligent few, without much 


Plato’s way 
of meetini 
thisfeelin ; — 
Intonnedi 
inquiry ai 
re^rt 

sp^al 1 - 
miseioner 


Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 E. 

Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 B. 

i>y rov 

rjyelrcu rh vapdmav 
ov , _ flycu. This is a remark- 

able indication about the tone of 
Grecian feeling from a very adverse 
witness. 


Plato, Legg. vi. p, 768 A. 

^dcravov iv toTis 
&c. 

Here the word fidaauos is used in a 
much more extended sense than usual, 
so as to include the whole process of 
judicial enquiry. 
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time and patience.® To secure such an enquiry on these public 
causes — as far as is possible consistent with the necessity of 
leaving the final decision to the general assembly — is the 
object of Plato’s last-mentioned proposition. It is one of 
the most judicious propositions in his whole scheme. 


Plato has now constituted the magistrates and the judicial 
machinery. It is time to specify the laws which they 
are to obey and to enforce.*' 

Plato considers the Nomophylakes (together with 
another Board called the Nocturnal Council, to be 
hereafter described) as the permanent representa- 
‘ tives of himself : destined to ensure that the grand ethical 
purpose of the lawgiver shall be constantly kept in view, and 
to supply what may have been left wanting in the original 
programme.^ Especially at the first beginning, provision will 
be found wanting in many details, which the Nomophylakes 
will take care to supply. In respect to the choric festivals, 
which are of so much importance for the training and inter- 
course of young men and maidens, the lawgiver must trust to 
the Choric Superintendents and the Nomophylakes for regu- 
lating, by their experience, much which he cannot foresee. 
But an experience of ten years will enable them to make all 
the modifications and additions required ; and after that period 
they shall fix and consecrate in perpetuity the ceremonies as 
they then stand, forbidding all farther change. Neither in 
that nor in any other arrangement shall any subsequent change 
be allowed, except on the unanimous requisition of all the 
magistrates, all the people, and all the oracles of the Gods.* 
The choric festivals, in which the youths and maidens will 

take part, both of them naked as far £ts a sober mo- 

desty will allow, present occasions for mutual ac- husbands to 
quaintance between them, which serves as founda- wweB-So 

• dowries— “ 

tion for marriage.^ At the age of twenty-five a costiymar- 

. ® t t i riage festivals 

young man is permitted to marry ; and before the arefcrhidden. 

age of thirty-five he is required to marry, under penalty of 

" Plato, Legg. vi. p. 766 E. Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 A 

* Legg. vi. p. 768 E. yv/xvits cr^ppovos 

“ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 770 C-E. v, &c. 

» Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 C-D. 
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fine and disgrace, if he does not.* Plato introduces here a dis- 
course, in the form of a prologue to his marriage law, wherein 
he impresses on young men the general principles according 
to which they ought to choose their wives. The received 
sentiment, which disposes a rich youth to choose his wife 
from a rich family, is (in Plato’s view) altogether wrong. 
Eich husbands ought to assort themselves with poor wives ; 
and in general the characters of husband and wife ought to 
be opposite rather than similar, in order that the offspring 
may not inherit the defects of either." The religious cere- 
monies antecedent to marriage are to be regulated by the 
Exegetee. A costly marriage feast — and, above all, drunken- 
ness at that feast — are emphatically forbidden. Any off- 
spring begotten when the parent is in this disorderly and in- 
sane condition,^ will probably be vitiated from the beginning. 
Out of the two residences which every citizen’s lot will com- 
prise, one must be alloted to the son when the son marries.*' 
Plato now enters upon his laws respecting property ; and 
Laws aiwut fipst of all upou the most critical variety of property ; 
Slaves to be that in human beings, or slavery. This he declares 

well fed and ^ 

never treated to be a subjcct full of difficulty. Thcrc is much dif- 

with cruelty . o > • i . 

opinion on the subject, feome speak of 
must not slaves as deserving trust and good treatment, in 
with them, proof of which various anecdotes of exemplary 
fidelity on their part are cited : others again regard them as 
incorrigibly debased, fit for nothing better than the whip and 
spur, like cattle. Then moreover the modified form of 
slavery, such as that of the Helots in Laconia, and the 
Penestae in Thessaly, has been found full of danger and em- 
barrassment, though the Spartans themselves are well satis- 
fied with it.^ (It will be recollected that the Helots and 

* Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772 E, 774 A, this. If this be permitted, each of the 

a Plato, Legg. vi. p. 773 C-D. breeds will degenerate through excess 

Compare the Politikus, pp. 310-31 1, of its own peculiarity, 
where the necesaity is insist^ on of ^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 775. 

coupling in marriage two persons of ® Plato, Legg. vi. p. 776 A. 

opposite dispositions — rh &v^puoi/ ^0os ^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777. He al- 

with rh k 6 <tp.iov ^Oos. There is a ludes also to the enslavement of the 
natural inclination (Plato says) for the indigenous population called tJie 
dySpetoi to intermarry with each other, Mariandyni, by the Grecian colonists 
and for the K6(rfi'Qi to do the like: but of Herakleia on the southern coast of 
the lawgiver must contend against the Euxine ; and to the disturbances 
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Penesta) were not slaves bought and imported from abroad, 
as the slaves in Attica were, but conquered Hellenic com- 
munities who had been degraded from freedom into slavery, 
and from the condition of independent proprietorship into 
that of tributary tenants or serfs ; but with the right to re- 
main permanently on their lands, without ever being sold for 
exportation.) This form of slavery (where the slaves are of 
the same race and language, with reciprocal bonds of sym- 
pathy towards each other) Plato denounces as especially dan- 
gerous. Care must be taken that there shall be among the 
slaves as little fellowship of language and feelings as possible ; 
but they must be well fed : moreover everything like cruelty 
and insolence in dealing with them must be avoided, even 
more carefully than in dealing with freemen. This he pre- 
scribes partly for the protection of the slave himself, but still 
more for the interest of the master : whose intrinsic virtue, 
or want of virtue, will be best tested by his behaviour as a 
master. The slaves must be punished judicially, when they 
deserve it. But the master must never exhort or admonish 
them, as he would address himself to a freeman : he must 
never say a word to them, except to give an order: above all, 
he must abstain from all banter and joking, either with male 
or female slaves.® Many foolish masters indulge in such be- 
haviour, which emboldens the slaves to give themselves airs, 
and renders the task of governing them almost impracticable.^ 

and disorders which had occurred and independence to the slave’s 
through movements of the slaves in character : and ho takes occasion 
Southern Italy. Probably this last from hence to deduce some objections 
may be connected with that revolt against various arrangements of the 
whereby the Bruttians became en- Platonic Republic (Politic, ii. p. 1 264, 
franchised ; but wo can make out no- a. 35). These are precautions — rrphs 
thing definite from Plato’s language, rh jurjSc*/ But Aristotle 

« Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777 D-E. Ko\d'- dissents from Plato on another point 
(ety ye iv ^iKrj M\ovs del, Kcd — where Plato enjoins that the master 

vovBerovvras ws iKevBepovs BpvitreuBaj. shall not exhort or admonish his slave, 
•noiety. 5 ^ olKerov TrpSaprfaiy xph kut shall address to him no word ex- 

ivlTo^iy Traaay ylyyeffBaij /i^ cept theword of command (Arist. Pol. 
fivras /jLV^ajjLfj imv^afius olKeraTs, i. p. 1260, b. 5). Aristotle says that 
oBy BrjKelous ju^t* 6.^e(riy. there is a certain special and inferior 

^ Aristotle (Polit. vii. p. 1330, a. 27 ; kind of dper^ which the slave can pos- 
CEconom. i. p. 1344, b. i8) agrees with boss and ought to possess ; that this 
Plato as to the danger of having slaves ought to bo communicated to him by 
who speak the same language and are the admonition and exhortation of the 
of the same tribes, with common line- master ; and that the master ought to 
age and sympathies. He disapproves of admonish his slaves even more than he 
any thing which tends to impart spirit admonishes his children. The slave 
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As to the construction of the city, Plato prescribes that its 
external contour shall be of circular form, encircling 
the summit of an eminence, with the agora near the 
centre. The temples of the Gods shall be planted 
around the agora, and the buildings for gymnasia 
and schooling, for theatrical representation, for magistrative, 
administrative, and judicial business, near at hand. Plato 
follows the example of Sparta in prohibiting any special outer 
wall for the fortification of the city, which he treats as an indi- 
cation of weakness and timidity : nevertheless he suggests 
that the houses constituting the city may be erected on such 
a plan, and in such connection, as to be equivalent to a forti- 
fication.^ When once the city is erected, the Astynomi or 
-iEdiles are to be charged with the duty of maintaining its 
integrity and cleanliness. 

Plato next proceeds to regulate the mode of life proper for 
Mode of life ncw-married couples. He proclaims broadly 

Se^m^Jd large interference with private and individual 
They a^to Unavoidable ; and that no great public reform 

3 can be accomplished without it.** He points out that 
l&Tfor this principle was nowhere sufficiently admitted : 
not even at Sparta, where it was carried farther 
than anywhere else. Even the Spartans and Kretans adopted 
the public mess-table only for males, and not for females.* In 
Plato’s view, it is essential for both. He would greatly prefer 
(as announced already in his Republic) that it should be one 
and the same for both — males and females taking their meals 
together. 

The newly-married couples are enjoined to bestow their 


the city. 


requires a certain 
that he may not be hindered from his 
duty by hKoKaaia or SetAio : but it is 
an dp€T^ fxtKpd : the courage required 
for the slave is irmjperiK)}, that for the 
master dpxtKit (ib. p. 1260, a. 22-35). 
This measure of virtue the master 
must impart to the slave by exhorta- 
tion, over and above the orders which 
he gives as to the performance of 
work. It would appear, however, that 
in Aristotle’s time there were various 
persons who denied that there was any 
belonging to a slave — wapd rds 


<ds Kal StaKoytKds (p. 1 259, b. 23). 
Upon this last theory is founded the 
injunction of Plato which Aristotle 
here controverts. 

What Aristotle says about slaves in 
the fifth chapter of the first book of 
his (Economica, is superior to what he 
says in the Politica, and superior to 
anything which we read in the Platonic 
Treatise De Legibus. 

K Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 778-779. 

^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A, vii. p. 
790 A. 

* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 A. 
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best attention upon the production of handsome and well-con- 
stituted children : this being their primary duty to Board of 
the city for ten years after their marriage. Their inri^trow’ 
conduct will be watched by a Board of Matrons, chosen for 
the purpose by the Nomophylakes, and assembling every day 
in the temple of Eileithuia. In case of any dispute, or un- 
faithful or unseemly conduct, these Matrons will visit them to 
admonish or threaten, if they see reason. Should such inter- 
ference fail of effect, the Matrons will apprise the Nomo- 
phylakes, who will on their parts admonish and censure, and 
will at last denounce the delinquents, if still refractory, to the 
public authority. The delinquents will then be disgraced, 
and debarred from the public ceremonies, unless they can 
clear themselves by indicting and convicting their accusers 
before the public tribunal.^ 

The age of marriage is fixed at from thirty to thirty-five for 
males, from sixteen to twenty for females. The first Age fixed for 
ten years after marriage are considered as appropri- Durin^uie 
ated to the production of children for the city, and years the 

, . . T , T couple are 

are subject to the strict supervisionabovementioned, under obiiga- 
If any couple have no offspring lor ten years, the create for the 
marriage shall be dissolved by authority. After ten Eestnctions 

“ . 1 during these 

years the supervision is suspended, and the couple ten years, 
are left to themselves. If either of them shall commit an in- 
fidelity with another person still under the decennial restric- 
tion, the party so offending is liable to the same penalty as if 
he were still himself also under it.^ But if the person with 
whom infidelity is committed be not under that restriction, 
no penalty will be incurred beyond a certain general dis- 
credit, as compared with others whose conduct is blameless, 
and who will receive greater honour. However, Plato advises 
that nothing shall be said in the law respecting the conduct 
of married couples after the period of decennial restriction has 
elapsed, unless there be some grave scandal to call attention 
to the subject."' 

^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 784. 

• Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 784-785. vojuoBtrnBfyra raurp 

^ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 785 A. koI $<», &o. 

fi€rpia{6yrcou fxhy ircpl rh. roiavra r&v 
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Plato now proceeds to treat about the children just bom. 
How infants The principle of separate family being admitted in 
brought np— the Treatise de Legibus, he refrains from promul- 
perpetuai gating any peremptory laws on this subject, because 
^^^ts it is impossible for the lawgiver or the magistrate to 
toning down enter into each private house, and to enforce obedi- 
tions. ence on such minute and numerous details : while it 
would be discreditable for him to command what he could not 
enforce, and it would moreover accustom citizens to disobey 
the law with impunity. Still, however, Plato " thinks it useful 
to deliver some general advice, which he hopes that fathers 
and mothers will spontaneously follow. He begins with the 
infant as soon as born, and even before birth. The mother 
during pregnancy is admonished to take regular exercise; 
the infant when born must be carried about constantly in the 
nurse’s arms. The invigorating effects of such gestation arc 
illustrated by the practice of Athenian cockfighters, who cause 
the cocks while under training to be carried about under the 
arms of attendants in long walks.® Besides that the nurses 
(slaves) must be strong women, there must also be more than 
one to each infant, in order that he may be sufliciently car- 
ried about. He must be kept in swaddling-clothes for the first 
two years, and must not be allowed to walk until he is three 
years of age.^ The perj)etual movement and dandling, in 
the arms of the nurse, produces a good effect not only on the 
health and bodily force of the infant, but also upon his emo- 
tions.^ The infant ought to be kept (if it were possible) in 
movement as constant and unceasing as if he were on ship- 
board. Nurses know this by experience*, when they lull to 
sleep an insomnious child, not by holding him still, but by 
swinging him about in their arms, and by singing a ditty. So 
likewise the insane and furious emotions inspired by Dionysus 
(also by Zeus, by the mother of the Gods, &c.) are appeased 

" Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 788-790 A. i di^ nda^ns vvk- 

0 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 789. t6s rt Kal r^fitpas^ ojs 

P Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 789 E, 790 A. dwouri ovx ViKiarra 5^ to7s bri 

q Plato, Legg. viL p. 790 I). \d- rdroitriVf Kal oIk€iVj u hvvarhv oXov 

rolvvy rovTO oJop acl wAcovras- yvv 8 ^, a>s ^yyvrara 

<r<afJXlTOS T€ Kol ' ^ ^ . 

Kal 
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by the regulated movement, dance and music, solemnly per- 
formed at the ceremonial worship of the God who excited the 
emotions. These are different varieties of fear and perturba- 
tion : they are morbid internal movements, which we over- 
power and heal by muscular and rhythmical movements im- 
pressed from without, with appropriate music and religious 
solemnities.^ 

To guard the child, during the first three years of his life, 
against disturbing fears, or at least to teach him to conquer 
them when they may spring up, is to lay the best foundation 
of a fearless character for the future.® By extreme indulgence 
he would be rendered wayward : by extreme harshness his 
spirit would be broken.^ A middle course ought to be pur- 
sued, guarding him against pains as far as may be, yet at the 
same time keeping pleasures out of his reach, especially the 
stronger pleasures : thus shall we form in him a gentle and pro- 
pitious disposition, such as that which we ascribe to the Gods.^ 
The comparison made here by Plato between the effect 
produced by these various religious ceremonies upon cThoric and 
the mind of the votary, and that produced by the movements, 
dandling of the nurse upon the perturbed child in discharging 
her arms, is remarkable. In both, the evil is the tfJns.^ 
same — unfounded and irrational fear — an emotional disturb- 
ance within : in both, the remedy is the same — regulated 
muscular movement and excitement from without : more 
gentle in the case of the infant, more violent in the case of 
the adult. Emotion is a complex fact, physical as well as 
mental ? and the physical aspect and basis of it (known to 
Aristotle^ as well as to Plato) is here brought to view. To 

Plato, Logg. vii. pp. 790-791. Set- of those who took part in it, see 
i/eiJ/ ^(TTi nov ravT a^i<p 6 ripa rk Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 689. 

>17, Kcd Sel/LLara ^av\7}v Compare Euripid. Hippolyt. 141, 

Tivd. "'Orav oZv ns where the chorus addresses the love- 

I Tots ToiovTois ‘ndOea'i t sick Phasdra : — 

Twi/ teparet Kly 7 }(ns irpo(T<p€po- 'riip* ^ydeoSy & Kovpa 

4vrhs ^o^iphv oScay koI 4k nav2>s eXG* 'E/ct^ras, 

Klv7\cnvy Kpari}(Ta(ra ^ ^ a^fxvuv Kopv^dyrwyy 

T€ iy rrj ^l/vxV dTrep- ^ p-arphs opdas (poirps. 

rj Tr)s TTfpl rd t7)s Kap^las ftlso Eurip. Medea, 1172 about Ilav^s 
y^yop^yris €Kdcrra)y dpyds. 

About the effect of the movement, ® Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 C. 

bustle, noise, and solemn exhibitions, * Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 D. 

&c. of a Grecian festival, in appeasing Plato, Legg. vii. p. 792 OD. 
the over- wrought internal excitement * Aristot. De Animfi., i. i. 
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speak the language of modem science (with which their views 
here harmonise, in spite of their imperfect acquaintance with 
human anatomy), if the energies of the nervous system are 
overwrought within, they may be diverted into a new channel 
by bodily movements at once strenuous and measured, and 
may thus be discharged in a way tranquillising to the emo- 
tions. This is Plato’s theory about the healing effects of the 
choric and orchestic religious ceremonies of his day. The 
God was believed first to produce the distressing excitement 
within — then to suggest and enjoin (even to share in) the 
ceremonial movements for the purpose of relieving it. The 
votary is brought back from the condition of comparative , 
madness to that of sober reason.y Strong emotion of any kind 
is, in Plato’s view, a state of distemper. The observances here 
prescribed respecting wise regulation of the emotions, espe- 
cially in young children, are considered by Plato as not being 
laws in the proper and positive sense, but as the unwritten 
customs, habits, rules, discipline, &c., upon which all positive 
laws repose and depend. Though they appear to go into 
excessive and petty details, yet unless they be well under- 
stood and efficaciously realised, the laws enacted will fail to 
attain their purpose.^ 

Pursuant to this view of the essential dependence of leges 
Training of upon moves, Plato continuos his directions about the 
training of children. From the age of three to six, 
the child must be supplied with amusements, under a gentle 
but sufficient controul. The children of both sexes will meet 
daily at the various temples near at hand, with discreet 
matrons to preside over them, and will find amusement for 
each other. At six years of age the boys and girls will be 
separated, and will be consigned to different male and female 
tutors. The boys shall learn riding, military exercise, and 
the use of the various weapons of war. The girls shall learn 
these very same things also, if it be possible. Plato is most 

y Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 A. nullam majores nostri corporis partem 

tipydaaro iivrl jiaviKiov rif/i esse voluerunt, quae non sentiret reli- 

gionem. Nam cantus ad animam, 

Servius observes (Not. ad Virgil, saltatio ad mobilitatem pertinet cor- 
Eclog. V. 73) : — “ San^, ut in religioni- poris." 

bus saltaretur, h»c ratio est, quod Plato, Legg. vii. p. 793 C-D. 
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anxious that they should leam, but he fears that the feelings 
of the community will not tolerate the practice.®’ All the 
teaching will be conducted under the superintendence of 
teachers, female as well as male : competent individuals, of 
both sexes, being appointed to the functions of command 
without distinction.^ The children will be taught to use their 
left hands as effectively as their right. Wrestling shall be 
taught up to a certain point, to improve the strength and 
flexibility of the limbs ; but elaborate wrestling and pugilism 
is disapproved. Imitative dancing, choric movements, and 
procession, shall also be taught, but always in arms, to fami- 
liarise the youth with military details.^^ 

Plato now enters upon the musical and literary teaching 
proper for the youthful portion of his community. Musical and 
Poetry, music, and dancing, as connected with the tSSg for 
service and propitiation of the Gods, are in the first p^t^, songs, 

. ^ T . iiji 1* music, dances, 

instance recreative and amusing ; but they also in- must aii be 

1 • . Tj. • j. ‘ j. j. fixed by 

volve serious consequences.® It is most important authority 

. , . *7^11 never 

to the community that these exercises should not changed- 
only be well arranged, but that when arranged they by ^ts 
should be fixed by authority, so as to prevent all pie^se. 
innovations or deviations by individual taste. Plato here re- 
peats, with emphasis, his commendation of the Egyptian 
practice to consecrate all the songs, dances, and festive cere- 
monies, and to tolerate no others whatever.^ Change is in 
itself a most serious evil, and change in one department pro- 
vokes an appetite for change in all. Plato forbids all inno- 
vation, even in matters of detail, such as the shape of vessels 
or articles of furniture.^ He allows no poet to circulate any 
ode except such as is in full harmony with the declaration of 
the lawgiver respecting good and evil. All the old poems 
must be sifted and weeded. All new hymns and prayers to 
the Gods, even before they are shown to a single individual, 
must be examined by Censors above fifty years of age, in 
order that it may be seen whether the poet knows what he 

* Plato, Logg. vii. p. 794 B-D. ^ Plato, Legg. vii. p. 796 C-D. 

b Plato, Legg. vii. p. 795 D. &pxo^ ® Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803 C-E. 

aais re Kai &pxov(ru P. 806 E. ' Plato, Legg. vii. p. 799. 

<5 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 794-795, « Plato, Legg. vii. p. 797. 

804 D. 
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ought to praise or blame, and what he ought to pray for. In 
general the poets do not know what is good and what is evil. 
By mistaken prayers — especially for wealth, which the law- 
giver discountenances as prejudicial — they may bring down 
great mischief upon the city.*' Different songs must be com- 
posed for the two sexes : songs of a bold and martial character 
for males — of a sober and quiet character for females.' But 
the poet must on no account cultivate ‘‘ the sweet Muse,” or 
make it his direct aim to produce emotions delightful to the 
audience. The sound and useful music will always in the end 
become agreeable, provided the pupils hear it from their 
earliest childhood, and hear nothing else.*' Plato censures 
the tragic representations exhibited in the Grecian cities (at 
Athens, more than anywhere else) as being unseemly, and 
even impious, because, close to the altar where sacrifice was 
offered to the Gods, choric and dramatic performances of the 
most touching and pathetic character were exhibited. The 
poet who gained the prize was he who touched most deeply 
the tender emotions of the audience, and caused the greatest 
flow of tears among them. Now, in the opinion of Plato, the 
exhibition of so much human misery, and the communication 
of so much sorrowful sympathy, was most unsuitable to the 
festival day, and offensive to the Gods. It was tolerable only on 
the inauspicious days of the year, and when exhibited by hired 
Karian mourners, such as those who wailed loudly at funerals. 
The music at the festivals ought to have no emotional cha- 
racter, except that of gentle, kindly, auspicious cheerfulness.* 
At ten years old, the boys and girls (who have hitherto 
Boys and bccn oxorcisod in recitation, singincr, dancine:, Ac.) 

girls to learn . i • i ^ ^ 

letters and arc to Icam their letters, or reading and writing. 

thelyrejrom . ' -i i ^ 

ihey will continue this process until thirteen years 


Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 800 A, 801 B, 
802 B. 

i Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 D-E. 

** Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 C. 
apcLTidiix4vr}S rijs yXvKclas Movaris. 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 8cx) B-E. 

, Kol rb rijs yei^os 

^fjuv Ttdvrr} irdvrws 

This is a remarkable declaration 
of Plato, condemning the tragic re- 
presentations at Athens. Compare 


Gorgias, p. 501 ; Republic, x. p. 605 : 
also about the effect on the spectators, 
Ion. p. 535 E. 

The idea of €v(p 7 )fxla is more negative 
than positive; it is often shown by 
silence. The bv(r<ti]fxiaL — Sopho. Phil. 
II — or fiKaaiPn/jila, as Plato calls it, 
are the positive act or ill-omened 
manifestation, Plato, Pheodon, p. 117. 
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old. They will leam the use of the lyre, for three 

. J ’ age. Masters 

years. The same period and duration is fixed for all and 
of them, not depending at all upon the judgment or thMa^^ver 
preference of the parents.*" It is sufficient if they 
leam to read and write tolerably, without aiming to 
do it either quickly or very well. The boys will be marched 
to school at daybreak every morning, under the care of a 
tutor, who is chosen by the magistrate for the purpose of 
keeping them under constant supervision and discipline." 
The masters for teaching will be special persons paid for the 
duty, usually foreigners.^ They will be allowed to teach 
nothing except the laws and homilies of the lawgiver, together 
with any selections from existing poets which may be in full 
harmony with these.P Plato here proclaims how highly he is 
himself delighted with his own string of homilies : which are 
not merely exhortations useful to be heard, but also have the 
charm of poetry, and have been aided by inspirations from the 
Gods.^ As for the poets themselves, whether serious or 
comic, whose works were commonly employed in teaching, 
being committed wholly or partially to memory — Plato re- 
pudiates them as embodying a large proportion of mischievous 
doctrine which his pupils ought never to hear. Much read- 
ing, or much learning, he discountenances as dangerous to 
youths.^ 

The teaching of the harp and of music (occupying the three 
years from thirteen to sixteen, after the three pre- The teaching 
ceding years of teaching letters) will not be suffered pie^and^- 
to extend to any elaborate or complicated combina- sexes, 
tions. The melody will be simple : the measure grave and 
dignified. The imitative movement or dancing will exhibit 
only the gestures and demeanour suitable to the virtuous 
man in the various situations of life, whether warlike or 

*" Plato, Legg. vii. p. 8io A. this as said in jest (JaceU dioit). To 

^ Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 808 C, 809 B. me it seems sober earnest, and quite in 
® Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 804 D, 813 E. character with the didactic solemnity 
P Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 811 E. Any of the whole treatise. Plato himself 
new ^et who wishes to exhibit must would have been astonished (I think) 
submit his compositions to the Censors, at the note of his commentator. 

P. 817 C-D. Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-811, 

‘i Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 C-D. ovK Klu^vj/6y (prifit dvou <p4pov€rav roh vaia\ 
hyeu Tiybs iviTTVolas QfSiv — p.6.\a r^v ToXvfxaOlav. Compare p. Srq A. 
wOrjvai. Stallbaum in his note treats 
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pacific : ® the subject-matter of the songs or hymns will be 
regulated (as above described) by censorial authority. The 
practice will be consecrated and unchangeable, under the 
supervision of a magistrate for education.^ 

- All this teaching is imparted to the youth of both sexes : 
to boys, by male teachers — to girls, by female teachers, both 
of them paid. The training in gymnastic and military exer- 
cises and in arms, is also common to girls and boys.^ Plato 
deems it disgraceful that the females shall be brought up 
timorous and helpless — unable to aid in defending the city 
when it is menaced, and even unmanning the male citizens by 
demonstrations of terror.* 

We next come to arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Kndiments dirccts that all his citizens shall learn the rudi- 

andge^me^iy of thcse scicnccs — uot for the reason urged by 

to be taught, persous, bccause of the necessities of practical 
life, (which reason he discards as extravagantly silly, though his 
master Sokrates was among those who urged it) — but because 
these are endowments belonging to the divine nature, and 
because without them no man ciin become a God, Daemon, or 
Hero, capable of watching over mankind.^ In Egypt ele- 
mentary arithmetic and geometry were extensively taught to 
boys — but very little in Greece:* though he intimates that both 
in Egypt, and in the Phenician towns, they were turned only 
to purposes of traffic, and were joined with sordid dispositions 
which a good lawgiver ought to correct by other provisions. In 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 812 C-D. or i 

Still Plato allows the exhibition, under | * Plato, Legg. vii. p. 814 B. See 

certain conditions, of low, comic, ludi- .(Eschylus, Sept. ad. Thebas, 172-220. 
crous dances ; yet not by any freemen Plato, Legg. vii. p. 818 B-C. olros 
or citizens, but by slaves and hired tuv kSywv t:vr)Q 4 <Trar 6 s 4 (rri 

persons of mean character. He even i fiaxpif. In interpreting this curious 
considers it necessary that the citizens ! passage we must remember that regu- 
should see such low exhibitions occa- j larity, symmetry, exact numerical pro- 
sionally, in order to appreciate by con- j portion, &c., are the primary character- 
trast the excellence of their own digni- ; istics of the divine agents in Plato’s 
fied exhibitions. Of two opposites you j view: of Uranus and the Stars, as the 
cannot know the one unless you also first of them, compare .SJsch.Prom. 460. 
learn to know the other— 4 v€v yhp * Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 818 E, 

819 B-D. — virip airdvrufif 

ivcanrlwv ra ivavria f. rwv "E.\\ 4 \vwv. Compare Legg. V. p. 

ToieiV 747 C, and Republic, iv. p. 43b A. 
a, &c. (p. 816 E). Respecting the distinction between 
^ Plato, Legg. vii. p. 813 A. Ijpwfs, see Nagelsbach, 

“ Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813 C-E, Nach-Homerische Theologie,pp. 104- 
814-815. iro\€fiiK^ opxnf^is — ^IprjytK^ 1 1 5. 
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the Platonic city, both arithmetic and geometry will be taught, 
so far as to guard the youth against absurd blunders about 
measurement, and against confusion of incommensurable lines 
and spaces with commensurable. Such blunders are now 
often made by Greeks.^ By a good method, the teaching of 
these sciences may be made attractive and interesting ; so 
that no force will be required to compel youth to leam.^ 


a Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 E, 
820 A-C. 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 820 D. /tcra 

I transcribe here the curious pas- 
sa^ which we read a little before. 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 819 B. TSa-ahe 
Tolvvv €Ka(TTa XP^ (pdvai fxaudiveiy d€iy 
robs ikevSepovs, 8 a a k al tt d fi v’o k v s 

ypdixfjLa(ri pLavddvet. XlpcoTov 
yap rrepi koyiarfjLobs jraialy 

i^evprjjxeya fiaO'f^fj.ara, ixerd vai8ids t€ 
Kal rjSoyrj^ fxavOdveiy fx^ktav r4 
rivwv 8 lau 0 jxal Kal ff t f <p dv (ov 
irkflocriy d/m Kal ikdTToaiv, dp/xorr6v- 
r<t>v dpid/xoi>y roiv avrS>y — Kal 8^ Kal 
s, (pidkas d/xa xp^^o^ X®^' 
Kov Kal dpyupov Kal roiovrwy 
dkkwy K€payyvyr€Sf oi Sc Kal 8k<t)9 irws 
8ia8i86vT€Si Sircp elTroy, (Is ir ai8 idy 
(yapfx6rroyr(s r as r 5>y ay ay- 
Kalwy dp id /XU y xP'h^^^^y uipe- 
ko 0 <r i robs /xayddyoyras (is 
T€ rds rwy o'Tparon(8<Dy ra^ds Kcd dyu. 
yds Kal (rrpardas Kal (Is olKoyo/ilas aS* 
Kal vdyrus XPV avrobs 

dydpwTTovs d‘K(pyd^ovrai, 

The information here given is valu- 
able respecting the extensive teaching 
of elementary arithmetic as well as of 
letters among Egyptian boys, far more 
extensive than among Hellenic boys. 
The priests especially, in Egypt a 
numerous order, taught these matters 
to their own sons (Diodor. i. 81), pro- 
bably to other boys also. The infor- 
mation is valuable too in another point 
of view, as respects the method of 
teaching arithmetic to boys; not by 
abstract numbers, nor by simple effort 
of memory in the repetition of a mul- 
tiplication-table, but by concrete ex- 
amples and illustrations exhibited to 
sense in familiw objects. The im- 
portance of this concrete method, both 
in facilitating comprehension and in 
interesting the youthful learner, are 
strongly insisted on by Plato, as they 


have been also by some of the ablest 
modem teachers of elementary arith- 
metic: see Professor Leslie’s Philo- 
sophy of Arithmetic, and Mr. Horace 
Grant’s Arithmetic for Young Children 
and Second Stage of Arithmetic. The 
following passage from a work of Sir 
John Herschel (Review of Whe well’s 
History of Inductive Sciences, in the 
Quarterly Review, June, 1841) bears a 
striking and curious analogy to the sen- 
tences above transcribed from Plato : 
— Number wo cannot help regarding 
an an abstraction, and consequently 
its general properties or its axioms to 
be of necessity inductively concluded 
from the consideration of particular 
cases. And surely this is the way in 
which children do acquire their know- 
ledge of number, and in which they 
leara its axioms. The apples and the 
marbles are put in requisition (/x-f/kuy 
8iayo/xal Kal (rrdpdywy^ Plato\ and 
through the multitude of gingerbread 
nuts their ideas acquire clearness, 
precision, and generality.’^ 

I borrow the above references from 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, System of Logic, 
Book ii. ch. vi. p. 335, ed. i. They 
are annexed as a note to the valuable 
chapters of his work on Demonstra- 
tion and Necessary Truths, in which 
he shows that the truths so-called, 
both in Geometry and Arithmetic, 
rest upon inductive evidence. 

“The fundamental truths of the 
Science of Number all rest upon the 
evidence of sense : they are proved by 
showing to our eyes and to our fingers 
that any given number of objects, ten 
balls for example, may by separation 
and re-arrangement exhibit to our 
senses all the different sets of num- 
bers, the sum of which is equal to ten. 
All the improved methods of teaching 
arithmetic to children proceed upon a 
knowledge of this fact. All who wish 
to carry the child’s mind along with 
them in learning arithmetic — all who 
(as Dr. Biber in his remarkable Letters 
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Astronomy must also be taught up to a certain point, in 
Astronomy Order that the youth may imbibe correct belief re- 
specting those great Divinities — Helios, Selene, and 
th^ dtkeL Planets — or may at any rate be protected from 

danger of unconsciously advancing false affirma- 
hiSlre®?’ tions about them, discreditable to their dignity, 
weniy^® The general public consider it impious to study the 
Kosmos and the celestial bodies, with a view to 
detect the causes of what occurs : while at the same time 
they assert that the movements of Hdlios and Selene are 
irregular, and they call the planets Wanderers. Regular 
action is (in Plato’s view) the characteristic mark of what is 
good and perfect ; irregularity is the foremost of all defects, 
and cannot without blasphemy be imputed to any of the 
celestial bodies. Moreover, many persons also assert untruly, 
that among the celestial bodies the one which is really the 
slowest mover, moves the fastest — and that the one which is 
really the fastest mover, moves the slowest. How foolish 
would it appear (continues Plato) if they made the like mis- 
take about the Olympic runners, and if they selected the 
defeated competitor, instead of the victor, to be crowned 
and celebrated in panegyrical odes ! How offensive is such 
falsehood, when applied to the great Gods in the heavens ! 
Each of them has in reality one uniform circular move- 
ment, though they appear to have many and variable 
movements. Our youth must be taught enough of astro- 
nomy to guard against such heresies. The study of astro- 
nomy up to this point, far from being impious, is indispens- 
able as a safeguard against impiety.^ Plato intimates that 

on Education expresses it) wish to in Cicero Do Nat. Deor. i. 12, 30. 
teach numbers and not mere ciphers ’ Plat. Logg. vii. pp. 821 B-8 2 C. 
— now teach it through the evidence us l^iros thuv, 

of the senses, in the manner we have sravr^s ^tydXuv Q^uv^ 'HAlou 

described ’’ (p. 335 )/ '»'€ fi/Aa koX Tlcpi Oeuuruv /cot* 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 821 A. Wo otjpavou ro{>s ye r]fxer4povs TtoKlras koX 
must observe that the Athenian (who tovs veovs Th jMexpi tocotutov /ActOfTy,— 
here represents Plato himself) does not fi^xpi rov fj.^ ^Ka<T<p^fxe7p vepl ovtA, 
give this repugnance to astronomical ' ‘ eiovras Ka\ iv ehxais 

study as his own feeling, but, on the : ehtre^us. The five Planets 

contrary, as a prejudice from which he were distinguished and named, and 
dissents. There is no ground, there- their periods to a certain extent under- 
fore, so far as this passage is con- stood, by Plato; but by many per- 
cemed, for the charge of contradiction gons in his day the word Planet was 
advanced by Velleius against Plato understood more generally as com- 
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these astronomical truths were of recent acquisition, even to 
himself.® 

In regard to hunting, Plato thinks that it is a subject on 
which positive laws are unsuitable or insufficient, Hunting- 
and he therefore gives certain general directions 
which partake of the nature both of advice and of 
law. The good citizen (he says) is one who not only obeys 


prehending all the celestial bodies, 
sun and moon among them — (except 
fixed stars) therefore comets also — ra 
rfi avT-p Tr€pi<f>op^ 6vray Xenoph. 
Memor. iv. 7, 5, where an opinion is 
ascribed to Sokrates quite opposed to 
that which Plato liere expresses. See 
Schaubach, Geschichte der Astro- 
nomie, pp. 212-477. 

Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 D, 821 E. 

This portion of the Leges is obscure, 
and would be hardly intelligible if it 
were not illustrated by a passage in 
the Timicus (p. 38). Even with such 
help it is difficult, and has been under- 
stood differently by different inter- 
preters. Proklus (in Timseum, pp. 
2O2-2O3) and Martin (Etudes sur le 
Timee, ii. note 36, p. 84) interpret it 
as alluding to the spiral line (eA/zca) 
described by each planet (Sun and 
Moon are each counted as planets) 
round the Earth, arising from the 
combination of the force of the revolv- 
ing sidereal sphere or Aplanes, carry- 
ing all the planets round along with it 
from East to West, with the counter- 
movement (contrary, but obliquely 
contrary) inherent in each planet. 
The spiral movement of each planet, 
resulting from combination of these 
two distinct forces, is a regular move- 
ment governed by law ; though to an 
observer who does not understand the 
law, the movements appear irregular. 
CompareDerkyllides ap.Theon Smyrn. 
c. 41, f, 27, p. 330, ed. Martin. 

The point here discussed forms one 
of the items of controversy between 
Gruppe and Boeckh, in the recent 
discussion al)out Plato’s astronomical 
views. Oruj^e, Die Kosmischen 
Systeme der Griechen, pp. 157-168; 
Boeckh^ Untersuchungen uber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, pp. 
45 - 57 - 

Gruppe hoB an ingenious argument 
to show that the novelty ^ , 

which Plato had in his mind, out was | 
afraid to declare openly because of ] 

VOL. III. 


I existing prejudices, was the helio- 
centric or Copemican system, which 
' he believes to have been Plato’s dis- 
covery. Boeckh refutes Gruppe’s 
reasoning; and refutes it, in my judg- 
ment, completely. He sustains the 
interpretation given by Proklus and 
' Martin. 

I Boeckh also illustrates (pp. 35-38- 
I 49-54)) manner more satisfactory 
I than Gruppe, the dicta of Plato about 
1 the comparative velocity of the Planets 
i (Sun and Moon counted among them). 

! Plato declares the Moon to be the 
j quickest mover among the planets, and 
' Saturn to be the slowest. On the 
I contrary Demokritus pronounced the 
I Moon to be the slowest mover of all ; 
I slower than the Sun, because the Sun 
I was farther from the Earth and nearer 
: to the outermost or sidereal sphere. 

I It was the rotation of this last men- 
j tioned sphere (according to Demo- 
I kritus) which carried round along with 
it the Sun, the Moon, and all the 
planets : the bodies near to it were 
more forcibly acted upon by its rota- 
tion, and carried round more rapidly, 
than the bodies distant from it — hence 
the Moon was the least rapid mover of 
all (Lucretius, v. 615-635. See Sir 
George Lewis’s Historical Survey of 
the Astronomy of the Ancients, ch. il. 
pp. 1 39- 140. 

It appears to me probable that Plato, 
in the severe remarks which he makes 
on persons who falsely affirmed the 
I quickest mover in the heavens to be 
the slowest, had in view these doctrines 
of Demokritus. Plato never once men- 
tions Demokritus by name (see Mul- 
lach, Fragment. Demokrit. p. 25) ; 
but he is very sparing in mentioning 
by name any contemporaries. It illus- 
trates the difference between the man- 
ner of Aristotle and Plato, that Ari- 
stotle frequently names Demokritus — 
seventy-eight times according to Mul- 
laoh, p. 107 — even in the works which 
we possess. 

2 c 
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the positive laws prescribed by the lawgiver, but who also 
conforms his conduct to the general caste of the lawgiver’s 
opinions : practising what is commended therein, abstaining 
from what is blamed.^ Plato commends one mode of hunt- 
ing — the chace after quadrupeds ; yet only with horses, dogs, 
javelins, &c., wherein both courage and bodily strength are 
improved — but not with nets or snares, where no such result 
is produced. He blames other modes — such as fishing and 
bird-snaring (especially by night). He blames still more 
emphatically theft and piracy, which he regards also as 
various modes of hunting.^ 

What principally deserves notice here is, the large general 
Large general idea which Plato conceives to himself under the term 
Hunting, and the number of diverse particulars 
hunting. comprehended therein, i . Hunting of quadrupeds ; 
either with dogs and javelins openly, or with snares, by 
stratagem. 2. Hunting of birds, in the air. 3. Hunting of 
fishes, in the water. 4. Hunting after the property of other 
men, in the city or country. 5. Hunting after men as slaves, 
or after other valuables, by means of piratical vessels. 
6. Hunting of public enemies, by one army against an oppo- 
site one. 7. Himting of men to conciliate their friendship or 
afiection, sometimes by fair means, sometimes by foul.^ 

That all these processes — which Plato here includes as so 
many varieties of hunting — present to the mind, when they 
are compared, a common point of analogy, is not to be 
denied. The number of different comparisons which the 
mind can make between phenomena, is almost unlimited. 
Analogies may be followed from one to another, until at last, 
after successive steps, the analogy between the first and the 

^ Plato, Legg. vii. p. 822 E. \j)aruc^Vy 

K Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 823-824. li ^vixiraaav noXe- 

^ Plato, Legg. vii. p. 823. 6-f}pa yap lb another variety the 

TTpayfid hunting after men by persuasive or 

7 } seductive means (t^v Tridat 

, In the Memor- 

' Karit ddKarrap — iv abilia of Xenophon also (ii. 6 , 29-33), 

Compare the Epinomis, Sokrates expands this same idea- 
975 CJ- Ovpa- 

also in the Sophist^s (pp. 221- rticcl, &c. Comparealsotheconversa- 
222)Platoanaly8es and distributes the tion between Sokrates and Theodotd 
general idea of drjptvriK^: including (iii. ii, 8-15). — 6ripa>/u.€P0Sy ib. i. 2, 24 
under it, as one variety, the hunting — and Plato Protag. init. 
after men by violent means (t^p 
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last becomes faint or imperceptible. Yet the same word, 
transferred successively from the first to the last, conceals this 
faintness of analogy and keeps them all before the mind as 
one. To us, this extension of the word hunting to particular 
cases dissimilar in so many respects, appears more as poetical 
metaphor : to intelligent Greeks of the Sokratic school, it 
seemed a serious comparison : and to Plato, with his theory 
of Ideas, it ought to have presented a Heal Idea or permanent 
One, which alone remained constant amidst an indefinite 
multitude of fugitive, shadowy, and deceptive, particulars. 
But though this is the consistent corollary, from Plato’s theory 
of Ideas, he does not so state it in the Treatise De Legibus, 
and probably he did not so conceive it. Critics have already 
observed that in this Treatise scarce any mention is made 
of the theory of Ideas. Plato had passed into other points of 
view ; yet he neither formally renounces the points of view 
which we find in anterior dialogues, nor takes the trouble of 
reconciling them with the thoughts of the later dialogues. 
Whether there exists any Eeal, Abstract, Idea of Hunting, 
apart from the particular acts and varieties of hunting — is a 
question which he does not touch upon. Yet this is the main 
feature of the Platonic philosophy, and the main doctrine 
most frequently impugned by Aristotle as Platonic. 

Although, in regard to the religious worship of his com- 
munity, the oracle of Delphi is asked to prescribe Nu^i^erof 
what sacrifices are to be offered, and to what Gods — 
yet the lawgiver will determine the number of such 
sacrifices and festivals, as well as the times and 
seasons.’ Each day in the year, sacrifice will be offered by one 
of the magistrates to some God or Daemon. Once in every 
month, there will be a solemn sacrifice and festival, with 
matches of music and gymnastics, offered by each tribe to its 
eponymous God. The offerings to the celestial Gods will be 
kept distinct from the offerings to the subterranean Gods. 
Among these last, Pluto will be especially worshipped during 
the twelfth month of the year. The festivals will be adjusted 
to the seasons, and there will on proper occasions be festivals 
for women separately and exclusively.*^ 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 828. ^ Plato, Legg. viii, p. 828. 

2o2 
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Once a month certainly — and more than once, if the magis- 
Miiitary tiates Command — on occasion of one of these festivals, 

ciuwn S'!! fhe citizen population are ordered to attend in 
^^ineach military muster — men, women, and children. They 
wom^nTSTd’ will be brought together in such divisions and detach- 
chUdren. j^ents as the magistrates shall direct. They will here 
go through gymnastic and military exercises. They will also 
have fights with warlike weapons, not likely to inflict mortal 
wounds, yet involving sufficient danger to test their bravery 
and endurance : one against one, two against two, ten against 
ten.^ The victors will receive honorary wreaths, and public 
encomium in appropriate songs. Both men and women will 
take part alike in these exercises and contests, and in the 
composition of the odes to celebrate the victors.*” 

Such monthly musters, over and above the constant daily 
gymnastics of the youthful population, are indispensable as 
preliminary training ; without which the citizens cannot fight 
with efficiency and success, in the event of a real foreign 
enemy invading the territory.” No athlete ever feels himself 
qualified to contend at the public games without the most 
laborious special training beforehand. Yet Plato expresses 
apprehension that his proposal of regular musters for warlike 
exercises with sham-battles, will appear ridiculous. He states 
that nothing of the kind existed in any Grecian city, by reason 
of two great corruptions : — First, the general love of riches 
and money-getting : Secondly, the bad governments every- 
where existing, whether democracy, oligarchy, or despotism 
— each of which was in reality a faction or party-govern- 
ment, i. e. government by one part over another unwilling 
part.” 

Plato prescribes that the gymnastic training in his com- 
munity shall be such as to have a constant reference to war ; 

* Plat. Legg. viii. p. 833 E. of Plato, that no such military training 

“ Plat. Legg. viii. p. 829 B-E. TA exercises existed anywhere in Greece. 
ahrh Si cTTpaTtias t€ ir€p), K<d rijs How is this to be reconciled with the 
iy rroi‘f)(T€cri 7ra^f>r}a'las yvyai^l re Koi statements of Xenophon in his Treatise 
' 6fjLol<as ylyvfffOcu Seiu, on the Republic of the Lacedeomonians, 

vTTOKiyS^ois /3e\e(rij p. wherein he expresslycalls the Spartans 
830 E. rexviras ruv iroXefxtKwv — or even with 

” Plat. Legg. viii. p. 830. the statement of Plato himself alx)ut 

® Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 831-832. Sparta in the first book of this Treatise 
I read with surprise the declaration He Legibus ? Compare Thucyd. v. 69. 
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and that elaborate bodily excellence, for the purpose simply 
of obtaining prizes at the public games, shall be dis- Gymnastic 
couraged. There will be foot-races for men, for boys, 
and for young women up to twenty years of age — nTt^atwe- 
the men always running in full panoply.P Horse- 
racing is permitted, but chariot-racing is discountenanced."! 
There will also be practice with the bow and with other 
weapons of light warfare, in which the young women are en- 
couraged to take part — yet not constrained, in deference to 
prevalent sentiment.^ 

In regard to sexual intercourse, Plato recognises that the 
diflSculty of regulating it according to the wisdom of Regulation 
the lawgiver is greater in his city than in any actual intercourse, 
city, because of the more free and public life of the pubuc mess, 
women. Neither Krete nor Sparta furnish a good example 
to follow on this point.® He thinks however that by causing 
one doctrine on the subject to be continually preached, and 
by preventing any other from being even mentioned, the law- 
giver may be able so to consecrate this doctrine as to procure 
for it pretty universal obedience. The lawgiver may thus be 
able to suppress paederasty altogether, and to restrict gene- 
rally the sexual intercourse to that of persons legally married — 
or to enforce at least the restriction, that the exceptional 
cases of sexual intercourse departing from these conditions 
shall be covered with the veil of secrecy.^ The constant 
bodily exercises prescribed in the Platonic community will 
tend to diminish the influence of such appetites in the citizens ; 
while the example of the distinguished prize combatants at 
the Olympic games, in whose long-continued training strict 
continence was practised, shows that even more than what 
Plato anticipates can be obtained, under the stimulus of suffi- 
cient motive." 

What is here proposed respecting the sexual appetite finds 
no approbation from Kleinias, since the customs in Krete were 

P Plat. Legg. viii. p. 833 B-C. made above in this volume (page 225) 

^ Plat. Legg. viii. p. 834 B. respecting the small probable influence 

Plat. Legg. viii. p. 834 C-D. of Aphroditdinthe Platonic Republic. 

■ Plat. Legg. viii. p. 836 B. A like remark may be made, though 

* Plato, Legg. viii. p. 841. not so emphatically, respecting the 

" Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 840 A, 841 A. Platonic community in the Leges. 
Compare the remarks which I have 
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altogether different. But the Syssitia, or public mess-table 
for the citizens, are welcomed readily both by the Kretan and 
the Spartan. The Syssitia existed both in Krete and at 
Sparta ; but were regulated on very different principles in one 
and in the other. Plato declines to discuss this difference, 
pronouncing it to be unimportant. But Aristotle informs us 
what it was ; and shows that material consequences turned 
upon it, in reference to the citizenship at Sparta.* 

Plato enters now upon the economical and proprietary rules 
Regulations P^opcr for his commuuity. As there will be neither 
gold and silver nor foreign commerce, he is dis- 
~Lim^ pensed from the necessity of making laws about 
fiShigb^ shipments, retailing, interest, mine-digging, col- 
magistrates, taxes, &c. Tho persons under his charge 

will be husbandmen, shepherds, bee-keepers, &c., with those 
who work under them, and with the artisans who supply im- 
plements to them.y The first and most important of all regu- 
lations is, the law of Zeus Horius or Terminalis — Not to 
disturb or transgress the boundary marks between different 
properties. Upon this depends the maintenance of those un- 
alterable fundi or lots, which is the cardinal principle of the 
Platonic community. Severe penalties, religious as well as 
civil, are prescribed for offenders against this rule.* Each 
proprietor is directed to have proper regard to the convenience 
of neighbours, and above all to abstain from annoying or 
damaging them, especially in regard to the transit, or retention, 
or distribution, of water. To intercept the supply, or corrupt 
the quality of w^ater, is a high crime.'' Kegulations are made 
about the carrying of the harvest, both of grain and fruit. 
Disputes arising upon these points are to be decided by tho 
magistrates, up to the sum of three minae : above that sum, by 
the public Dikasteries. Many rules of detail will require to 
be made by the magistrates themselves with a view to fulfil 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 842 B; j account given by Dosiadae of the 
Arifitot. Politic, ii. 9-10, p. 1271, a. 26, Kretans in Lyktu8(ap. Athenaeum, iv. 
1272, a. 12. The statement of Ari- p. 143). Compare Hoeckh, Kreta, vol. 
fitotle, about the manner in which the iii. pp. 1 34-138. 
cost of the Kretan Syssitia was pro- ^ Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842 0,846 D. 

Tided, while substantially agreeing * Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842-843. 

with Ephorui (ap. Strabo, x. p. 480), ■ Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 844 A, 845 E. 

does not exactly coincide with the 
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the purposes of the lawgiver. So soon as the magistrates 
think that enough of these regulations have been introduced, 
they will consecrate the system as it stands, rendering it per- 
petual and unalterable.^ 

Next, Plato passes to the Demiurgi or Artisans. These are 
all non-citizens or metics: for it is a peremptory law, 
that no citizen shall be an artisan in any branch. 

Nor is any artisan permitted to carry on two crafts 
or trades at once."^ If any article be imperatively ^ produce, 
required from abroad, either for implements of war or for 
religious purposes, the magistrates shall cause it to be im- 
ported. But there shall be no retailing, nor reselling with 
profit, of any article.^ 

The distribution of the produce of land shall be made on a 
principle approaching to that which prevails in Krete.® The 
total produce raised will be distributed into twelve portions, 
each equivalent to one month’s consumption. Each twelfth 
portion will then be divided into equal thirds. Two of these 
thirds will be consumed by the citizens, their families, their 
slaves, and their agricultural animals : the other third will 
be sold in the market for the consumption of artisans and 
strangers, who alone are permitted to buy it, all citizens being 
forbidden to do so. Each citizen will make the apportion- 
ment of his own two-thirds among freemen and slaves: a 
measured quantity shall then be given to each of the working 
animals.^ On the first of each month, the sale of barley and 
wheat will be made in the market-place, and every artisan or 
stranger will then purchase enough for his monthly con- 
sumption : the like on the twelfth of each month, for wine and 
other liquids — and on the twentieth of each month, for 
animals and animal products, such as wool and hides. Fire- 
wood may be purchased daily by any stranger or artisan, 
from the proprietors on whose lands the trees grow, and may 
be resold by him to other artisans: other articles can only be 
sold at the monthly market-days. The Agoranomi, or regu- 
lators of the market, will preside on those days, and will fix 


^ Plat. Legg. viii. p. 846 A-D. | ® Plato, Legg. viii. p. 847 E. 

® Plato, Legg. viii. p. 846 D-E. rov KprjriKov v6fxov. 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 847. Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 847-848. 
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the spots on which the different goods shall be exposed for 
sale. They will also take account of the quantity which each 
man has for sale, fixing a certain price for each article. 
They will then adjust the entries of each man’s property in 
the public registers according to these new transactions. But 
if the actual purchases and sales be made at any rate different 
from what is thus fixed, the Agoranomi will modify their 
entries in the register according to the actual rate, either in 
plus or in minus. These entries of individual property in the 
public register will be made both for citizens and resident 
strangers alike.^ 

It shall be open to any one who chooses, to come and reside 
Admission in the city as a stranger or artisan to exercise his 
Metics— craft, without payment of any fee, simply on con- 

conditions i -i i i • n i 

attached. dition ol good conduct ; and oi being enrolled with 
his property in the register. But he shall not acquire any 
fixed settlement. After twenty years, he must depart and 
take away his property. When he departs, the entries belong- 
ing to his name, in the proprietary register, shall be cancelled. 
If he has a son, the son may also exercise the same art and 
reside as a metic in the city for twenty years, but no longer; 
beginning from the age of fifteen. Any metic who may 
render special service to the city, may have his term pro- 
longed, the magistrates and the citizens consenting.^ 

Plato now passes to the criminal code of his community : 
Offences and the determination of offences, penalties, and penal 
ture— Pro- ludicaturc. Serious and capital offences will be 

cedure of the . ^ i i i 

Dikasts. judged by the thirty-seven IS omophylakes, in con- 
junction with a Board of Select Dikasts, composed of the best 
among the magistrates of the preceding year.^ They will hear 
first the pleading of the accuser, next that of the accused : 
they will then proceed, in the order of seniority, to put ques- 
tions to both these persons, sifting the matter of charge. Plato 
requires them to be active in this examination, and to get at 

f Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 849-850. title of rh r&v ^KKpirtav 5tK 

These regulations are given both rb rwv iKh^KrSjv ^iKaaTfjpiov. It forms 
briefly and obscurely. the parallel to the Areiopagus at 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 850. Athens. See K. F. Hermann, De 

i Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 855-856. This VestigiisInstitutorumAtticorumapud 
judicial Board is mentioned also in Platonem De Legg. pp. 45-46, &c. 
xi. pp. 926 D, 928 B, 938 B, under the 
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the facts by mental effort of their own. They will take notes of 
the examination, then seal up the tablet, and deposit it upon 
the altar of Hestia, On the morrow they will reassemble and 
repeat their examination, hearing witnesses and calling for 
information respecting the affair. On the third day, again 
the like : after which they will deliver their verdict on the 
altar of Hestia. Upon this altar two urns will be placed, for 
condemnation and acquittal: each Dikast will deposit his 
pebble in one or other of these, openly before the accuser and 
accused, and before the assembled citizens.*^ 

Conformably to the general sentiment announced still more 
distinctly in the Eepublic, Plato speaks here also of penal 
legislation as if it were hardly required. He regards it as 
almost an insult to assume that any of his citizens can grow 
up capable of committing grave crimes, when they have been 
subjected to such a training, discipline, and government as he 
institutes. Still human nature is perverse : we must provide 
for the occurrence of some exceptional criminals among our 
citizens, even after all our precautionary supervision: besides, 
over and above the citizens, we have metics and slaves to 
watch over.^ 

The first and gravest of all crimes is Sacrilege : pillage or 
destruction of places or objects consecrated to the sacrilege, 
Gods. Next comes hiffh treason: either betrayal of 

1 . n . . 1 A 1 High Trea- 

the city to foreign enemies, or overthrow oi the esta- son. 
Wished laws and government. Persons charged with these 
crimes shall be tried before the Select Dikasts, or High Court 
above constituted. If found guilty, they shall be punished 
either capitally or by such other sentence as the court may 
award. But no sentence either of complete disfranchisement 
or of perpetual banishment can be passed against any citizen, 
because every one of the 5040 lots of land must always remain 
occupied.™ Nor can any citizen be fined to any greater extent 


Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 855-856. 
Compare the procedure before the 
Areiopa^s at Athens, as described 
by Schomann, Antiq. Juris Publici 
Grsecor. Part v. s. 63, p. 292. It does 
not appear that the Areiopagites at 
Athens were in the practice of exercis- 
ing any such ikvdKpiais of the parties 


before them, as Plato enjoins upon his 
iKKcKTol SiKacrrai : though it was com- 
petent to the Dikasts at Athens to put 
uestions if they chose. Meier und 
chdmann, Der Attisch. Prozess,p. 7 1 8. 
1 Plato, Legg, ix. p. 853 C-D-E. 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 855 0 . 
Compare the penalties inflicted by 
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than what he possesses over and above his lot of land. He 
may be imprisoned, or flogged, or exposed in the pillory, or 
put to do penance in some sacred precinct. But his punish- 
ment shall noway extend to his children, unless persons of the 
same family shall be condemned to death for three successive 
generations. Should this occur, the family shall be held as 
tainted. Their lot of land shall be considered vacant, and as- 


signed to some deserving young man of another citizen family." 

Theft , — Plato next adverts to theft, and prescribes that the 
Theft— punishment for a convicted thief shall be one and 
the same in all cases — to compensate the party 
hortation robbed to the extent of double the value of the pro- 

founded by 1 • • 1 *1 -I 1 

Plato perty, or to be imprisoned until he does so.® But 

upon this A*' i -Ti 

enactment, upon a question being raised, how far one and the 
same pcena dupli^ neither more nor less, can be properly 
applied to all cases of theft, we are carried (according to the 
usual unsystematic manner of the Platonic dialogue) into a 
general discussion on the principles of penal legislation. We 
are reminded that the Platonic lawgiver looks beyond the 
narrow and defective objects to which all other lawgivers 
have hitherto unwisely confined themselves.^ He is under 
no pressing necessity to legislate at once: he can afibrd time 
for preliminary discussion and exposition : he desires to in- 
struct his citizens respecting right and wrong, as well as to 
constrain their acts by penalty.^ As he is better qualified 
than the poets to enlighten them about the just and honour- 
able, so the principles which he lays down ought to have 


Plato with those which were inflicted i » Plato, Legg. ix. p. 856 D. 
in Attic procedure. Meier und Schd- ' ^ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 857 A, xii. p. 

mann, Der Attische Prozess, pp. 739- 941. The Solonian Law at Athens 
740 seq. There is considerable dif- i provided, that if a man was sued for 
ference between the two, arising to a theft under the iBla hlK-n /cAott^s, ho 
great degree out of Plato’s peculiar | should be condemned to the pfisna 
institution about the unalterable num- dt/pZe and to a certain vpuarifirjtJLa 
berof lots of land (5040) and of citizen besides (Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 
families — as well as out of his fixation 733-736). But it seems that the thief 
of maximum and minimum of property. I might be indicted by a and 

Flogging or beating is prescribed by j then the punishment might bo heavier. 
Plato, but had no place at Athens : | Bee Aulus Gellius, xi. 18, and chapt. 

was a frequent punishment at | xi. of my * History of Greece,’ p. 189. 
Athens : Plato’s substitute for it seems Plato, Legg. ix. p. 85 7 C. rh irepl 
to be the pillory — Tivask(x 6 p<povs%hpa^. ' rwv ' ''' 

Fine was fre^ent at Athens as a ' ytyovtv opdus htaircwoyjifityaj &c. 
punishment : Plato is obliged to em- Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 857 E, 858 A. 
ploy it sparingly. 
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more weight than the verses of Homer or Tyrtseus.^ In 
regard to Justice and Injustice generally, there are points on 
which Plato differs from the public, and also points on which 
the public are at variance with themselves. For example, 
every one is unanimous in affirming that whatever is just is 
also beautiful or honourable. But if this be true, then not 
only what is justly done, but also what is justly suffered, is 
beautiful or honourable. Now the penalty of death, inflicted 
on the sacrilegious person, is justly inflicted. It must there- 
fore be beautiful or honourable : yet everyone agrees in de- 
claring it to be shocking and infamous. Here there is an 
inconsistency or contradiction in the opinions of the public 
themselves.® 


But Plato differs from the public on another point also. 
He affirms all wicked or unjust men to be un- au unjust 
willingly wicked or unjust : he affirms that no man jSst in’?o?un. 
does injustice willingly.^ How is he to carry out such^tbing 
this maxim in his laws ? He cannot make any dis- f^justrce!^*^ 
tinction (as all existing cities make it) in the penal- depends upon 

. ^ 1 • • • 1 /T • temper 

ties prescribed for voluntary miustice, and for in- of the agent 

^ ... n T 1 — Distinction 

voluntary miustice ; for he does not recognise the between 

*^iTT 1* damage and 

former as real.^ He must explain upon what founda- injury, 
tion his dissent from the public rests. He discriminates be- 
tween Damnum and Injuria — between Damage or Hurt, and 
Injustice. When damage is done, it is sometimes done 
voluntarily — sometimes, and quite as often, involuntarily. 
The public call this latter by the name of involuntary in- 
justice; but in Plato’s view it is no injustice at all. Injustice 
is essentially distinct from damage: it depends on the temper, 
purpose, or disposition of the agent, not on the result as 
affecting the patient. A man may be unjust when he is con- 
ferring benefit upon another, as well as when he is doing hurt 
to another. Whether the result be beneficial or hurtful, the 


^ Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 858-859* iL^iKrjfjLdruv tyruy to fiky 

® Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 859-860. Uoxxxuiy 5 ^ Aicouom, rainri K<d 
The same argument is employed by vofxodfrurat. 

Sokrates in the Gorgias, p. 476 E. The eighth chapter, fifth Book, of 
* Plato, Legg. ix. p. 860 D-E. Aristotle’s Nikomaohean Ethics, dis- 

" Plato, Legg. ix. p. 861 A. & cusses this question more instructively 
Kara Trdaai reks trdKtis inrh yofioBtray than Plato. 
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action will be right or wrong, and the agent just or unjust, 
according to the condition of his own mind in doing it.* 

The real distinction therefore (according to Plato) is not 
Damage may between Voluntary and involuntary injustice, but 
OT between voluntary and involuntary damage. V olim- 

BhoTn tary damage is injustice, but it is not voluntary in- 
fe^ng wT" justice. The unjust agent, so far forth as unjust, 
J^n^other ftcts in voluutarily : he is under the perverting influ- 
ence of mental distemper. He must be compelled 
^stemiS^of to make good the damage which he has done, or to 
the cnminai. requital as may satisfy the feelings of the 

person damaged : and he must besides be subjected to such 
treatment as will heal the distemper of his mind, so that he 
will not be disposed to do farther voluntary damage in future. 
And he ought to be subjected to this treatment equally, 
whether his mental distemper (injustice) has shown itself in 
doing wilful damage to another, or in conferring corruj)t 
profit on another — in taking away another man’s property, or 
in giving away his own property wrongfully .y The healing 
treatment may be different in different cases : discourses ad- 
dressed, or works imposed — pleasures or pains, honour or dis- 
grace, fine or otherwise. But in all cases the purpose is one 
and the same — to heal the distemper of his mind, and to 
make him hate injustice. If he be found incurable, he must 
be put to death. It is a gain for himself to die, and a still 
greater gain for society that he should die, since his execution 
will serve as a warning to others.* 

Of misguided or erroneous proceeding there are in the 
Three diu- human mind three producing causes, acting sepa- 
rately or conjointly: — i. The painful stimulus — 
An^er, Envy, Hatred, or Fear. 2. The seductive 

stimulus. . ® f T-\ • T 

2. pieasur- stimulus 01 Plcasurc or Desire. 3. Ignorance. 

able stimulus. • o i i t 

3. Ignorance. Ignorancc 18 twofold *. — I . Ignorancc pure and 
simple. 2. Ignorance combined with the false persuasion of 
knowledge. This last again is exhibited under two distin- 

Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 861-862. ns ( 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 A-B. rovr 6 iffn 

ft ris " ravra ^Kfrrriov^ irp^. 

SiKaioy oiTrAws kuI ~ ~ ' 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 C-E. 
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guishable cases: — i. When combined with power; and in this 
case it produces grave and enormous crimes. 2. When found 
in weak persons, children or old men, in which case it pro- 
duces nothing worse than slight and venial offences, giving 
little trouble to the lawgiver.^ 

Now the unjust man (Plato tells us) is he in whose mind 
either one or other of the two first causes are para- ^he unjust 
mount, and not controuled by Eeason : either Hatred, JSe”influen^ 
Anger, Fear — or else Appetite and the Desire of fl,Sor^TOnd 
Pleasure. What he does under either of these two ^liseTwith- 
stimuli is unjust, whether he damages any one else of 
or not. But if neither of these two stimuli be pre- de^co^troui 
valent in his mind — if, on the contrary, both of though the 
them are subordinated to the opinion which he bad, he is not 
entertains about what is good and right — then 
everything which he does is just, even though he falls into 
error. If in this state of mind he hurts any one else, it will 
be simply hurt, not injustice. Those persons are incorrect 
who speak of it as injustice, but as involuntary injustice. The 
proceedings of such a man may be misguided or erroneous, 
but they will never be unjust.*’ 

All these three causes may realise themselves in act under 
three varieties of circumstances: — i. By open and violent 
deeds. 2. By secret, deceitful, premeditated contrivance. 
3. By a combination of both the two. Our laws must make 
provision for all the three.® 

Such is the theory here advanced by Plato to reconcile his 
views and recommendations in the Leges with a doc- Reasoning of 
trine which he had propounded and insisted upon hi^doctn^r 
elsewhere : — That no man commits injustice volun- mancommits 
tarily — That all injustice is involuntary, arising voluntarily, 
from ignorance — That every one w^ould be just, if he only 
knew wherein justice consists — That knowledge, when it exists 

a Plato, Legg. ix. p. 863. p ir^vra k&v 

Tplroy Ayvoiay &y tis ray ' nay elyai rh raorj; 

X..- 1 . -I 

^ Plato, LiOgg. ix. p. 864 A. virijKooy iKdartayy ical ewl rby Sinayra 

rod ipiarov dS^ayy Sirp nep hy 

rovTo pyficruiyrou n6\is Plato, Legg. ix. p. 864 C. 

rivfSy iay avr^ Kparov<ra iy \ 
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in the mind, will exercise controul and preponderance over 
the passions and appetites,^ 

The distinction whereby Plato here proposes to save all in- 
consistency, is a distinction between misconduct or misguided 
actions (ojua/oru/xara, or afxapravofxEva), and unjust actions 
(a&K^^ara). The last of these categories is comprised by 
him in the first, as one species or variety thereof. That 
is, all aSiKiipara are apapriijULaTa : but all ajxapTiifiara are 
not aSiKVfjLara, He reckons three distinct causes of apap- 
rnpara: two belonging to the emotional department of mind; 
one to the intellectual. Those afiapTijfnara which arise from 
either of the two first causes are also a^iKijpara : those which 
arise from the third are not a^iKi}/iaTa. 

This is the distinction which Plato here draws, with a view 
to save consistency in his own doctrine — at least as far as I 
can understand it, for the reasoning is not clear. It proceeds 
upon a restricted definition, peculiar to himself, of the word 
injustice — a restriction, however, which coincides in part with 
that which he gives of Justice in the Eepublic,® where he 
treats Justice as consisting in the controul exercised over 
Passion and Appetite (the emotional department) by Reason 
(the intellectual) : each of the three departments of the soul 
or each of the three separate souls, keeping in its own place, 
and discharging its own appropriate functions. Every act 
which a man does under the influence of persuasion or opinion 
of the best, is held by Plato to be just — whatever his per- 
suasion may be — whether it be true or false.^ If he be sin- 
cerely persuaded that he is acting for the best, he cannot 
commit injustice. 

Injustice being thus restricted to mean the separate and 
finitfoi oHn- ^urcgulatcd action of emotional impulse — and such 
man may^o tiuregulated action being, as a general fact, a cause 
misery to the agent — Plato’s view is, that no man 
is voluntarily unjust: for no man wishes to be miser- 
able. Every man wishes to be happy: therefore 

** Compare Legg. v. p. 731 C; ® Plato, Bepubl. iv. pp. 443-444. 
TimfiBUS, p. 86 D; Eepublic, ix. p. » Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 863 6,864 A. 
589 C; Protagoras, pp. 345 D-352 D. 
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every man wishes to be just : because some controul it under the 
of impulse by reason is absolutely essential to happi- ^ 
ness. When once such controul is established, a tue. 
man becomes just : he no longer commits injustice. But he 
may still commit misconduct, and very gross misconduct: 
moreover, this misconduct will be, or may be, voluntary. For 
though the rational soul be now preponderant and controuling 
over the emotional (which controul constitutes Justice), yet the 
rational soul itself may be imperfectly informed (ignorance 
simple) ; or may not only be ignorant, but preoccupied besides 
with false persuasions and prejudices. Under such circum- 
stances the just man may commit misconduct, and do serious 
hurt to others. What he does may be done voluntarily, in 
full coincidence with his own will : for the will postulates only 
the controul of reason over emotion, and here that condition 
is fulfilled, the fault lying with the controuling reason itself. 

Plato’s reasoning here (obscm*e and difficult to follow) is 
intended to show that there can be no voluntary in- 
Justice, but that there is much both of voluntary mis- 
conduct, and voluntary mischief. His purpose as law- nJt 
giver is to prevent or remedy not only (what he 
calls) injustice, but also misconduct and mischief. 

As a remedy for mischief done, he prescribes that the agent 
thereof shall make full compensation to the sufferer. As an 
antidote to injustice, he applies his educational discipline as 
well as his penal and remuneratory treatment, to the emo- 
tions, with a view to subdue some and develope others.® As 
a corrective to misconduct in all its branches, he assumes to 
himself as lawgiver a spiritual power, applied to the improve- 
ment of the rational or intellectual man : prescribing what 
doctrines and beliefs shall be accredited in his city, tolerating 
no others, and forbidding all contradiction, or dissentient in- 
dividuality of judgment.^ He thus ensures that every man’s 
individual reason shall be in harmony with the infallible 
reason. 

« Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 C-D. : novatricem in iis tan turn agno8oo,qu8e 

^ K. F. Hermann, in his valuable deexilii tempore pro diversiscriminum 
Dissertation, DeVestigiisInstitutorum , fontibus di verso argutatur : quiquum 
Veterum, imprimis Atticorum, per i omnino omnium, nisi fallor, primus in 
Platonis Leges indagandis, Marpurg, ' hoc ipso Legum Opere veterem usuque 
P- 54> says : — Platonis manum , reoeptam oriminum divisionem in 
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The peculiar sense in which Plato uses the words justice 
and injustice is perplexing throughout this discussion. The 
words, as he uses them, coincide only in part with the ordi- 
nary meaning. They comprehend more in one direction, and 
less in another. 

Plato now proceeds to promulgate laws in respect to homi- 
cide, wounds, beating, &c. 

Homicide, however involuntary and unintentional, taints 
Varieties of the person by whose hands it is committed. He must 
modes of undergo purification, partly by such expiatory cere- 
them penally, mouies as the Exegetae may appoint, partly by a 
temporary exile from the places habitually frequented by the 
person slain : who even after death (according to the doctrine 
of an ancient fable, which Plato here ratifies'), if he saw the 
homicidal agent among his prior haunts, while the occurrence 
was yet recent, would be himself disturbed, and would com- 
municate tormenting disturbance to the agent. This latter 
accordingly is commanded to leave the territory for a year, 
and to refrain from visiting any of the sacred precincts until 
he has been purified. If he obeys, the relatives of the person 
slain shall forgive him ; and he shall, after his year’s exile, 
return to his ordinary abode and citizenship. But if he evades 
obedience, these relatives shall indict him for the act, and he 
shall incur double penalties. Should the nearest relative, 
under these circumstances, neglect to indict, he may himself 
be indicted by any one who chooses, and shall be condemned 
to an exile of five years.^ 


voluntaria et invita reprehenderit, 
eaque secundum tres animi partes 
trifariam distribuerit, ita hie quoque 
mediam inter imprudentiam et dolum 
malum iracundiam inseruit, qu§, quis 
motus ccedem vel extempio commit- 
teret vel etiam posterius animum suum 
sanguine expldret.” 

I do not conceive Plato’s reasoning 
exactly in the same way as Hermann. 
Plato denies only the reality of kKovcria 
ara ; he considers aU aZiKinj-aTa 
as essentiaUy hcovffia. But he does 
not deny iKo^ta-ia a^opT^juaro (which is 
the large genus comprehending oSx»c^- 
as one species) : he recognises 
both afjLoprii^ara eKovaia and 

hKo^cria, And he considers the 
arising from Qv^s to be 


, midway between the two. But he 

* also recognises a/aapT^/xaTo as spring- 
I ing from the three different sources in 
I the human mind. The two positions 

* are not incompatible ; though the whole 
I discussion is obscured by the perplex- 
ing distinction between ajjLapTijfuiru 
and d.^iK'fjfjLara. 

‘ Plato, Logg. ix. pp. 805 A-D- 
866 B. 

Compare Antiphon. Accus. Ofied. p. 
1 16, and Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 30 1 . 
The old law of Drako is given in sub- 
stance in Demosthen. adv. Leptin. p. 
505. *ATr €viaurt(T/bLhsj Compulsory year 
of exile. K. F . Hermann, Griechische 
Privat AlterthUmer, s. 61, not. 23. 

^ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 866. 
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Plato provides distinct modes of proceeding for this same 
act of involuntary homicide, under varieties of per- Homicide in- 
sons and circumstances — citizens, metics, strangers, 
slaves, &c. He especially lays it down that phy- 
sicians, if a patient dies under their hands, they being un- 
willing — shall be held innocent, and shall not need purifi- 
cation.^ 

After involuntary homicide, Plato passes to the ca^e of 
homicide committed under violent passion or provocation ; 
which he ranks as intermediate between the involuntary and 
the voluntary — approaching the one or the other, according 
to circumstances according as it is done instantaneously, or 
with more or less of interval and premeditation. If the act 
be committed instantaneously, the homicide shall undergo 
two years’ exile : if after time for deliberation, the time of 
exile must be extended to three years." But if the slain 
person before his death shall have expressed forgiveness, the 
case shall be dealt with as one of involuntary homicide.® 
Special enactments are made for the case of a slave killed by 
a citizen, a citizen killed by a slave, a son killed by his father, 
a wife by her husband, &c., under the influence of passion or 
strong provocation. Homicide in self-defence against a pre- 
vious aggressor is allowed imiversally.P 

Thirdly, Plato passes to the case of homicide voluntary, the 
extreme of injustice, committed under the influence Homicide 
of pleasure, appetite, envy, jealousy, ambition, fear 
of divulgation of dangerous secrets, &c. — homicide premedi- 
tated and unjust. Among all these causes, the chief and 
most frequent is love of wealth ; which gets possession of most 
men, in consequence of the untrue and preposterous admira- 
tion of wealth imbibed in their youth from the current talk 
and literature. The next in frequency is the competition of 
ambitious men for power or rank.^ Whoever has committed 
homicide upon a fellow-citizen, under these circumstances, 
shall be interdicted from all the temples and other public 

1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 865 B. » Plato, Legg. ix. p. 867 D. 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 867 A. dvn^ ® Plato, Legg. ix. p. 869 D. 

Kal bcroi rrpoirrj\aKi(rd4yr€5 \6yois ^ icol r Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 868-869 C. 

ipyois /x€to^<5 tcov tov t€ 4kou- 'i Plato, Legg. ix. p. 870. 

alou i 
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places, 8uid shall be indicted by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. If found guilty, he shall be put to death : if he 
leave the country to evade trial, he must be banished in per- 
petuity. The nearest relative is bound to indict, otherwise 
he draws down upon himself the taint, and may himself be 
indicted. Certain sacrifices and religious ceremonies will be 
required, in such cases, to accompany the legal procedure. 
These, together with the names of the Gods proper to invoke, 
will be prescribed by the Nomophylakes, in conjunction with 
the prophets and the Exegetm, or religious interpreters.^ The 
Dikasts before whom such trials will take place are the Nomo- 
phy lakes, together with some select persons from the magis- 
trates of the past year : the same as in the case of sacrilege 
and treason.® The like procedure and penalty will be em- 
ployed against any one who has contrived the death of an- 
other, not with his own hands, but by suborning some third 
person : except that this contriver may be buried within the 
limits of the territory, while the man whose hands are stained 
with blood cannot be buried therein.^ 

For the cases of homicide between kinsmen or relatives, 
Homicide be- Plato providcs a form of procedure still more 

kins* ^ * 

men. solemn, and a still graver measure of punishment. 
Healso declares suicide to leave a taint upon the country, which 
requires to be purified as the Exegetee may prescribe : unless 
the act has been committed under extreme pain or extreme 
disgrace. The person who has killed himself must be buried 
apart without honour, not in the regular family-burying 
places." The most cruel mode of death is directed to be in- 
flicted upon a slave who has voluntarily slain, or procured to 
be slain, a freeman. If a slave be put to death without any 
fault of his own, but only from apprehension of secrets which 
he may divulge, the person who kills him shall be subjected 
to the same trial and sentence as if he had killed a citizen.^ 
If any animal, or even any lifeless object, has caused the 
death of a man, the surviving relatives must prosecute, and the 
animal or the object must be taken away from the country.y 

*■ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871. * Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 D. 

» Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871 D. y Plato, Legg. ix. p. 873 E. He 

t Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 A. makes exception of the oases in which 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 873. death of a man is caused by thunder 
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Jmtijiable Homicide , — Some special cases are named in 
which he who voluntarily kills another, is neverthe- Homicide 
less perfectly untainted. A housebreaker caught inwhatcteea 
in act may thus be rightfully slain : so also a clothes-stealer, a 
ravisher, a person who attacks the life of any man’s father, 
mother, or children.=“ 

Wovmds , — Next to homicide, Plato deals with wounds in- 
flicted : introducing his enactments by a preface on infliction of 
thegeneralnecessity of obedience to law.®* Whosoever, 
having intended to kill another (except in the special cases 
wherein homicide is justifiable), inflicts a wound which proves 
» not mortal, is as criminal as if he had killed him. Nevertheless 
he is not required to suffer so severe a punishment, inasmuch 
as an auspicious Daemon and Fortune have interposed to ward 
off the worst results of his criminal purpose. He must make 
full compensation to the sufferer, and then be exiled in per- 
petuity.^ The Dikastery will decide how much compensation 
he shall furnish. In general, Plato trusts much to the dis- 
cretion of the Dikastery, under the great diversity of the 
cases of wounds inflicted. He would not have allowed so 
much discretion to the numerous and turbulent Dikasteries 
of Athens : but he regards his select Dikastery as perfectly 
trustworthy.® Peculiar provision is made for cases in which 
the person inflicting the wound is kinsman or relative of the 
sufferer — also for homicide under the same circumstances. 
Plato also directs how to supply the vacancy which perpetual 
banishment will occasion in the occupation of one among the 
5040 citizen-lots.^ If one man wounds another in a fit of 
passion, he must pay simple, double, or triple compensation, 
according as the Dikasts may award : he must farther do all 
the military duty which would have been incumbent on the 
wounded man, should the latter be disabled,® But if the 
person inflicting the wound be a slave and the wounded man 
a freeman, the slave shall be handed over to the wounded 
freeman to deal with as he pleases. If the master of the 

or some such other missile from the ^ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 877 A. 

Gods — Ifcra Ktpautvhs Ij ri Topk ® Plato, Legg. ix. p. 876 A. 

" roiovTou fi 4 \os Uv. ** Plato, Legg. ix. p. 877. 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 874 O. • Plato, Legg. ix. p. 878 0 . 

“ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 875. 
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slave will not give him up, he must himself make compensa- 
tion for the wound, unless he can prove before the Dikastery 
that the case is one of collusion between the wounded freeman 
and the slave ; in which case the wounded freeman will become 
liable to the charge of unlawfully suborning away the slave 
from his master.^ 

Beating , — The laws of Plato on the subject of beating are 
Infliction of peculiar. They are mainly founded in reverence 

blows. strikes a person twenty years older 

than himself, is severely punished : but if he strikes a person 
of the same age with himself, that person must defend him- 
self as he can with his own hands — no punishment being 
provided.^ For him who strikes his father or mother, the 
heaviest penalty, excommunication and perpetual banishment, 
is provided.'^ If a slave strike a freeman, he shall be 
punished with as many blows as the person stricken directs, 
nevertheless in such manner as not to diminish his value to 
his master,* 

Throughout all this Treatise De Legibus, in regard both to 
civil and criminal enactments, Plato has borrowed 
largely from Attic laws and procedure. But in re- 
gard to homicide and wounds, he has borrowed more 
largely than in any other department. Both the 
general character, and the particular details, of his 
provisions respecting homicide, are in close harmony 
with ancient Athenian sentiment, and with the em- 
bodiments of that sentiment by the lawgivers Drako and 
Solon. At Athens, though the judicial procedure generally, 
as well as the political constitution, underwent great modifica- 
tion between the time of Solon and that of Demosthenes, yet 
the procedure in the case of homicide remained without any 
material change. It was of a sanctified character, depending 
mainly upon ancient religious tradition. The person charged 
with homicide was not tried before the general body of 
Dikasts, drawn by lot, but before special ancient tribunals 
and in certain consecrated places, according to the circum- 

^ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 879 A. Euerg. and Mneeibul. pp. 1141-1151. 

9 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 879-880. ^ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 881. 

The person who struck first blow ‘ Plato, Legg. p. 882 A. 

was g^uilty of oIkIo^ Demosth. and 


Plato has 
borrowed 
much from 


icide 
ns, as 
to procedure. 
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stances under which the act of homicide was charged. The 
principal object contemplated, was to protect the city and its 
public buildings against the injurious consequences arising 
from the presence of a tainted man — and to mollify the post- 
humous wrath of the person slain. This view of the Attic 
procedure ^ against homicide is copied by the Platonic. Plato 
keeps prominently in view the religious bearing and conse- 
quences of such an act ; he touches comparatively little upon 
its consequences in causing distress and diminishing the 
security of life. He copies the Attic law both in the justi- 
fications which he admits for homicide, and in the sentence 
of banishment which he passes against both animals and in- 
animate objects to whom any man owes his death. He goes 
beyond the Attic law in the solemnity and emphasis of his 
details about homicide among members of the same family 
and relatives : as well as in the severe punishment which he 
imposes upon the surviving relatives of the person slain, if 
they should neglect their obligation of indicting.* Through- 
out all this chapter, Plato not only follows the Attic law, but 
overpasses it, in dealing with homicide as a portion of the Jus 
Sacrum rather than of the Jus Civile. 

In respect to the offence of beating, he does not follow the 
Attic law, when he permits it between citizens of the same 
age, and throws the beaten person upon his powers of self- 
defence. This is Spartan, not Athenian. It is also Spartan 
when he makes the criminality, in giving blows, to turn upon 
the want of reverence for age : upon the circumstance, that 
tbe person beaten is twenty years older than the beater.”' 

^ The oration of Demosthenes , the Attic Law; “Ipsashomicidiorum 
against Aristokrates treats copiously I religiones (Plato) ex antiquissimo jure 
of this subject, pp. 627-046. €ipyeiv i patrio in suum ita transtulit, ut nihil 
T 7 )s rod iradSifros TrarplSos, Blnaiov ' opportunius ad illustranda illius ves- 
tJvai — b(rwv TradSyri (uvri | tigia inveniri posse videatur ” (p. 49) ; 

TOVTU 3 V €ipy€i rhu S 65 /[)a/c(iTa, irptarov p.\v i “ qu8B omnia Solonis Draconisve legi- 
I (632-633). i bus ferb ad verbum eadem inveniun- 

The 6rst of Matthise’s Dissertations, tur’* (p. 50). The same about rpatJ- 
De Judiciis Atheniensium (Miscel- p-ara 4 k -npouoiasy pp. 58-59. 
lanea Philologica, vol. i. pp. 145-176), ^ K. F. Hermann, De Vestigiis, ut 

collects the information on these mat- suprk, p. 54. Compare Demosthenes 
ters: and K.F. Hermann (De Vestigiis adv. Theokrin. p. 1331. 

Institutorum Veterum, pressertim At- “ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 879 C. He ad- 
ticorum, per Platonis De Leg^bus mits the same provision as to blows 
Libros indagandis, Marpurg, 1836) 1 between ^\uc(s into his Republic (v. 
gives a detailed comparison of Platons | p. 464 E). 

directions with what we know about , (Compare, about Sparta, Xenophon, 
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From these various crimes — sacrilege or plunder of holy 
Impiety or places, theft, homicide, wounding, beating — Plato 
S^to passes in the tenth book to insult or outrage (vBpic)^ 
or puces. These outrages (he considers) are essentially the acts 
of wild young men. Outrage may be offered towards five 
different subjects, i. Public temples. 2. Private chapels 
and sepulchres. 3. Parents. 4. The magistrates, in their 
dignity or their possessions. 5. Private citizens, in respect 
of their civic rights and dignity.® The tenth book is devoted 
entirely to the two first-mentioned heads, or to impiety and 
its alleged sources : the others come elsewhere, not in any 
definite order.® 

Plato declares that all impiety, either in word or deed, 
springs from one of three heretical doctrines, i. The 
heretic does not believe in the Gods at all. 2. He 
believes the Gods to exist, but believes also that 
they do not interest themselves about human affairs ; 
or at least that they interfere only to a small extent. 
3. He believes that they exist, and that they direct 
everything : but that it is perfectly practicable to 
appease their displeasure, and to conciliate their 
favour, by means of prayer and sacrifice.? 

If a person displays impiety, either by word or deed, in 
Punishment either of thcsc three ways, he shall be denounced to 
the archons by any citizen who becomes acquainted 
with the fact. The archons, on pain of taking the 
out overt act. qjj themselvcs, shall assemble the dikastery , 

and put the person accused on trial. If found guilty, he shall 
be put in chains and confined in one or other of the public 
prisons. These public prisons are three in number : one in 
the market-place, for ordinary offenders : a second, called the 
House of Correction ((T(tK/)povi(rTt]piov), attached to the building 
in which the Supreme Board of Magistrates hold their noc- 
turnal sittings : a third, known by some designation of solemn 


All impiety 
arise* ^m 
one or other 


’ in the 
2. Be- 


fere very 
little. 3. Be- 


peased by 
prayer and 
sacrifice. 


Bep. Laced, iv. 5 ; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 

V. 27; Pausanias, iii. 14; Dionyg. Plato, Legg. x. pp. 884-885. 

HaliKamasB. Arch. Rom. xx. 2. Awce- Treatment of parents comes xi. pp. 

Bri rots irpta^intpois iirfrpf- | 930931. 
irov roi/s iucoffixovtnas rtov sroMruu ' P Plato, Legg. X. p. 885. 
arm rats 
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penality, in the centre of the territory, but in some savage 
and desolate spot.*! 

Suppose the heretic, under either one of the three heads, 
to be found guilty of heresy pure and simple — but Heretic, 
that his conduct has been just, temperate, unex- durthwh^n 
ceptionable, and his social dispositions steadily feuiucM, to 
manifested, esteeming the society of just men, and soned for five 
shunning that of the unjust.’* There is still danger ^OTe. 
that by open speech or scoffing he should shake the orthodox 
belief of others : he must therefore be chained in the House 
of Correction for a term not less than five years. During 
this term, no citizen whatever shall be admitted to see him, 
except the members of the Nocturnal Council of Magistrates. 
These men will constantly commune with him, administering 
exhortations for the safety of his soul and for his improvement. 
If at the expiration of the five years, he appears to be cured 
of his heresy and restored to a proper state of mind, he shall 
be set at liberty, and allowed to live with other proper-minded 
persons. But if no such cure be operated, and if he shall be 
found guilty a second time of the same offence, he shall 
suffer the penalty of death. ® 

Again — the heretic may be found guilty, not of heresy pure 
and simple in one of its three varieties, but of heresy Heretic with 
manifestiner itself in bad conduct and with affgra- — p 

. ” , -rr 11-1 ™ent to be 

vating circumstances. He may conceal his real inflicted, 
opinion, and acquire the reputation of the best dispositions, 
employing that reputation to overreach others, and combining 
dissolute purposes with superior acuteness and intelligence : 
he may practise stratagems to succeed as a despot, a public 
orator, a general, or a sophist : he may take up, and will more 
frequently take up, the profession of a prophet or religious 

Plato, Legg. X. p. 908. res tc ylyvoyrai robs KaKohsy koX rf 

olv inrapxfTU} iracri* oCtc ras 

5’ 6utcov 4 v Tp &0. rotauras irpd^cts irpoaieyrcu Trpdrrciy, 

Imprieonment included chains round rovs diKalous ruv di/ dpwnay <pfV'- 

the prisoners legs. Sokrates was put 'youo't, koL tovs ^iKcdovs (rr4pyovaif &c. 
in chains during his thirty days* oon- • Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 A. iv rov- 
finement, arising from the voyage of 

the Theorio ship to Delos (Plat, avrois &AAos ^xiyyiyv^crdo}^ irKfiv oi tov 
Phsedon, p. 60 B). yvKnpivov ^u\\ 6 yov Koipoivovvres^ iirl 

* Plato, Legg. p. 908 B-E. $ . - - ^ 

vopi^oyri Otoifs tlvai • 
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ritualist or sorcerer, professing to invoke the dead or to com- 
mand the aid of the Gods by prayer and sacrifice. He may 
thus try to bring ruin upon citizens, families, and cities.^ A 
heretic of this description (says Plato) deserves death not 
once or twice only, but several times over, if it were possible.® 
If found guilty, he must be kept in chains for life in the 
central penal prison — not allowed to see any freem6tn — not 
visited by any one, except the slave who brings to him his 
daily rations. When he dies, his body must be cast out of 
the territory without burial : and any freeman who may assist 
in burying it, shall himself incur the penalty of impiety. 
From the day that the heretic is imprisoned, he shall be 
considered as civilly dead ; his children being placed under 
wardship as orphans.* 

As a still further assurance for reaching and punishing 
No private thcsc dangepous heretics, Plato enacts — No one shall 
reiigious^^ crect any temple or altar, no one shall establish any 
Every citizen Separate wopship OT sacriiice, in his own private pre- 

must wor- . „ 

ship at the cincts. one shall propitiate the Gods by secret 

public tem- /» i tvti i • i 

pies. prayer and sacrifice of his own. n hen a man thinks 
fit to ofler prayer and sacrifice, he must do it at the public 
temples, through and along with recognized priests and 
priestesses. If a man keep in his house any sacred object 
to which he offers sacrifice, the archons shall require him to 
bring it into the public temples, and shall punish him until he 
does so. But if he be found guilty of sacrificing either at 
home or in the public temples, after the commission of any 
act which the Dikastery may consider grave impiety — he 
shall be condemned to death.y 

In justifying this stringent enactment, Plato not only pro- 
uncertain claims that the proper establishment of temples and 

and mis- t i t it 

chwvoiw^ac- worship can only be dictated by a man of the highest 
reUgious intelligence, but he also complains of the violent 

sentiment i*. 

upon indivi- and irregular working of the religious feeling in the 

duals, if not . ® 

minds of individuals. Many men (he says) when 
aJtLrity. gfck, or in danger and troubles of what kind soever. 


Plato, Legg. X. pp. 908-909. 
Plato, Legg. X. p. 9^ E. S>y 


daydrotv afidpravov, &C. 

* Plato, Legg. X. p. 909 C. 
y Plato, Legg. X. pp. 909-910. 
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or when alarmed by dreams or by spectres seen in their 
waking hours, or when calling to mind and recounting similar 
narratives respecting the past, or when again experiencing 
unexpected good fortune — many men under such circum- 
stances, and all women, are accustomed to give a religious 
colour to the situation, and to seek relief by vows, sacrifices, 
and altars to the Grods. Hence the private houses and vil- 
lages become full of such foundations and proceedings.^ Such 
religious sentiments and fears, springing up spontaneously in 
the minds of individuals, are considered by Plato to require 
strict repression. He will allow no religious worship or mani- 
festation, except that which is public and officially authorised. 

Such is the Act of Uniformity promulgated by Plato for 
his new community of the Magnetes, and such the intolerant 
terrible sanctions by which it is enforced. The law- putU's Ws- 
giver is the supreme and exclusive authority, spi- specting 
ritual as well as temporal, on matters religious as of belief, 
well as on matters secular. No dissenters from the orthodoxy 
prescribed by him are admitted. Those who believe more 
than he does, and those who believe less, however blameless 
their conduct, are condemned alike to pass through a long 
solitary imprisonment to execution. Not only the specula- 
tions of enquiring individual reason, but also the spontaneous 
inspirations of religious disquietude or terror, are suppressed 
and punished.'" 

We seem to be under a legislation imbued with the perse- 
cuting spirit and self-satisfied infallibility of mediseval Catho- 

* Plato, Legg. X. p. 909 E-910 A. rule for individual citizens, Xenophon, 

eSos re yvvai^l Sia(f>€p6vTws irdcais Kcd Memor. iv. 3, ib. Compare iv. 6, 2, 
rois ao'ddfova’L irdvrip koI and i. 3, i ; Lysias, Or. xxx. 21 -2b. 

Kcd dvopovciv, oirr) ns h,u airopfiy i Oveiv rd irarpia — dvfiv rd 4 k ruv Kvp- 

povu T€ rh iraphy dci, »cal Ovcrlas t is cvaefiela. 

j &c. See K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst- 

If, however, we turn back to v. p. liche Alterthiimer der Griechen, 
738 C, we shall see that Plato ratifies sect. 10 : N'agelsbach, Nach-Homer- 
these Kaet€p(vattSy when they have ische Theologie, pp. 201-204. 
once got footing, and rejects only the Cicero also enacts, in his Treatise 
new ones. The rites, worship, and De Legibus (ii. 8-10): — “Separatim 
sacrifices, in his city, are assumed to nemo habessit Deos : neve novos, sed 
have been determined by local or ne advenas, nisi publice adscitos, pri- 
oracular inspiration (v. p. 738 B): the vatim colunto.” Compcure Livy,xxxlx. 
orthodox creed is set out by himself. ib, about the Roman prohibitions of 

• Plato himself is here the Nd^uoj sacra externa. But Cicero does not 
ndAtewy, which the Delphian oracle, in propose to inflict such severe penalties 
its responses, sanctioned as the proper as Plato. 
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licism and the Inquisition. The dissenter is a criminal, and 
among the worst of criminals, even if he do nothing more than 
proclaim his opinions.^ How striking is the contradiction be- 


** Milton, in his Areopagitica, or 
Argnmont for Unlicens^ Printing 
(voT. i. p. 149, Birch's edition of 
Milton’s Prose Works), has some 
strenuous protestations against the 
rigour of the Platonic censorship in this 
tenth Book. In the year 14S0 Her- 
molaus Barhams wrote to George 
Merula as follows; — “Plato, in In- 
stitutione De Legibus, inter prima 
commemorat, in omni republidi prse- 
scribi curarive oportere, ne cui liceat, 
qufie composuerit, aut privatim os- 
tendere, aut in usum publicum edere, 
antequam ea constituti super id j udices 
viderint, nec damnarint. Utinam 
hodieque haberetur ha3C lex; neque 
enim tarn multi scriberent, neque tarn 
pauci bonas litteras discerent. Nam 
et copisL malorum librorum offundimur 
et omissis eminentissimis auctoribus, j 
plebeios et minutulos consectamur. j 
Et, quod calamitosissimum est, periti ! 
juxta imperitiquede studiis impune ac 
promiscue judicant ” (Politiani Opera, 
1533. P-441). 

I transcribe the above passage from 
an interesting article upon Book- 
Censors, in Beckmann’s History of 
Inventions (vol. iii. p. 93 seq.), where 
numerous examples are cite^ of the 

C hibition, combustion, or licensingof 
ks by authority, from the burning 
of the work of Protagoras by decree of 
the Athenian assembly, down to modem 
times; illustrating the tendency of 
different sects and creeds, in propor- 
tion as they acquired power, to silence 
all open contradiction. The Christian 
Amobiu8,at a time when his creed was 
under disfavour by the Emperors, pro- 
tests against this practice ; in a liberal 
and comprehensive phrasewhich would 
have much offended Plato (at the time 
when he wrote the Leges) and Her- 
molaus : — “ Alios audio mussitare in- j 
dignanter et dicere— oportere statui } 
perSenatum,aboleantur ut hsec scripta, 
quibus Christiana religio’ coraprobetur 
et vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas. 
Nam intercipere scripta, et publicatam 
velle submergere lectionem, non est 
Deos defendere, sed veritatis testi- 
monium timere ” (Amob. adv. Gentes, 
iii. p. 104-iv. p. 152). 

‘ We are told by Eusebius ” (Beck- 
mann, p. 96) “ that Diocletian caused 


the sacred Scriptures to be burnt. 
After the spreading of the Christian 
religion, the clergy exercised against 
books that were either unfavourable 
or disagreeable to them, the same seve- 
rity which they had censured in the 
heathens as foolish and prejudicial to 
their own cause. Thus were the writ- 
ings of Arius condemned to the flames 
at the Council of Nice; and Constantine 
threatened with the punishment of 
death those who should conceal them. 
The clergy assembled at the Council 
of Ephesus requested the Emperor 
Theodosius II. to cause the works of 
Nestorius to be burnt ; and this desire 
was complied with. The writings of 
Eutyches shared the like fate at the 
Council of Chalcedon : and it would 
not be difiScult to collect examples of 
the same kind from each of the follow- 
ing centuries.” 

Dr. Vaughan observes, in criticising 
the virtuous character and sincere per- 
secuting spirit of Sir Thomas More : 
— “ If there be any opinion which it 
would be just to punish as a crime, 
it is the opinion which makes it a 
virtue not to tolerate opinion.” (Re- 
volutions in English History, vol. ii. 
p. 178.) 

I find the followingstriking anecdote 
in the transactions of the Acade'mie 
Royale de Belgique, 1862 ; Bulletins, 
Communications, &c., pp. 150-157; 
Vie etTravaux ^^NichdasCleynaertA 
par M. Thonissen. Cleynaerts (or 
Clenardus) was a learned Belgian 
(born 1495, died 1543), professor both 
at Louvain and at Salamanca, and 
author of Grammatiae Institutiones^ 
both of the Greek and the Hebrew 
lan^ages. He acquired, under pro- 
digious diflSculties and disadvantages, 
a knowledge of the Arabic language ; 
and he employed great efforts to 
organise a course of regular instruction 
in that language at Louvain, with a 
view to the formation of missionaries 
who would combat the doctrines of 
Islam. 

At Grenada, in Spain (1538), “Cle- 
nardus ne reussit pas mieux k arracher 
auxbfichers de I’inquisition lesmanu- 
Bcrits et les li vres” (Moorish and Arabic 
books which had been seized after the 
conquest of Grenada by the Spaniards) 
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tween this spirit and that in which Plato depicts the Sokrates 
of the Phaedon, the Apology, and the Gorgias ! How fully 
does Sokrates in the Phaedon® recognise and respect the indi- 
vidual reason of his two friends, though dissenting from his 
own ! How emphatically does he proclaim, in the Apology 
and Gorgias, not merely his own individual dissent from his 
fellow-citizens, but also his resolution to avow and maintain it 
against one and all, until he should hear such reasons as con- 
vinced him that it was untrue ! How earnestly does he de- 
clare (in the Apology) that he has received from the Delphian 
God a mission to cross-examine the people of Athens, and that 
he will obey the God in preference to them : ^ thus claiming 
to himself that special religious privilege which his accuser 
Miletus imputes to him as a crime, and which Plato, in his 
Magnetic colony, also treats as a crime, interdicting it under 
the severest penalties ! During the interval of forty-five years 
(probably) between the trial of Sokrates and the composition 
of the Leges, Plato had passed from sympathy with the free- 
spoken dissenter to an opposite feeling — hatred of all dissent, 
and an unsparing employment of penalties for upholding 
orthodoxy. I have already remarked on the Republic, and I 
here remark it again — if Miletus lived long enough to read 
the Leges, he would have found his own accusation of Sokrates 

“ qu’elle avait entasses dans sa succur- i de mon oeuvre. Je cherche des corn- 
sale de Grenade. Ce fut en vain que j pagnons d'armes pour lutter la ou la 
Cleynaerts, faisant valoir le but ^mi- liUte peut etre loyale et franche, Les 
nemment chr^tien qu’il voulait at- habitans du royaume de Grenade 
teindre, prodigua les de'marches et les n’oseraient pas me re'pondre ; puisque 
priferes, pour se faire remettre ces la terreur de I'inquisition les force k se 
papiers plus n^oessaires k lui qu*k • dire chretiens. Le combat est impossi- 
Vulcain. L’inexorable inquisition re- 1 ble,lkoiiperBonnen*oseas8umer le role 
fusa de Ikcher sa proie. Un savant deTennemi’ — Galen calls for a strict 
the'ologien, Jean Martin Silicmus, censorship, even over medical books — 
prdcepteur de Philippe II., fit ce- ad Julianum — Vol. xviii. p. 247 K. 
pendant entendre k notrecompatriote, Plato, Apolog. p. 29; Gorgias, p. 
que ses vceux pourraient 6tre exauc^s, 472 A-B. kolI wvv ircpl av 
s’il consentait k fonder son ecole, non k d\lyov aoi irdurcs trvfKp'ljorova’iy rtwra 
Louvain, mais k Grenade, oil une 'ABrjyaioi re koI ‘ 
multitude de neophytes faisaient sem- (roieTs&yov;^ 
blant de professer le Christianisme, Compare also p. 482 B of the same 
tout en conservant les preceptes de dialogue, where Sokrates declares his 
Mahomet au fond du coeur. Mais le anxiety to maintain consistency with 
linguiste Beige lui fit cette r^ponse, himself, and his indifference to other 
doublement remarquable k cause du authority. 

pays et de T^poque oii elle fut ^mise. Plato, Apol. S. p. 29 D. iretVo/uo* 
‘C’est en Brabant, et nullement en fxaWov ry I) ^piyy pp. 30 A, 
Espagne, que je poserai les fondemens 31 D, 33 C. 
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amply warranted by the enactments and doctrines of the most 
distinguished Sokratic companion.® 

It is true that the orthodoxy which Plato promulgates and 
denouS^ forbids to be impugned, in the Magnetic community, 
by Plato as is an oithodoxy of his own, different from that which 
punished as was recogniscd at Athens : but this only makes the 
have in- casc more remarkable, and shows the deep root of 
jorityofthe intolerance in the human bosom — esteemed as it 

Grecian i • i • 

world. frequently is, by a sincere man, among the foremost 
of his own virtues. Plato marks out three varieties of heresy, 
punishable by long imprisonment, and subsequent death in 
case of obstinate persistance. Now under one or other of the 
three varieties, a large majority of actual Greeks would have 
been included. The first variety — those who did not believe 
the Gods to exist — was doubtless confined to a small minority 
of reflecting men ; though this minority (according to Plato^), 


* The indictment of Meletus against 
Sokrates ran thus : — ’ASiKt? 

otfS fX€V 71 Tr6\l5 VOfJLtC^l diOVSy OV POfli^U>P^ 
€T€pa d€ KaiP^ Zaifi 6 pia eiar^yov- 
fjL€P0S‘ aJiicei roi/y P€Ovs dia<p 0 €i- 

, — Odi'aros (Diogen. Laert. 

ii. 40; Xenoph. Memor. i. i). The 
charge as to introduction of Katp^ 
doijudpia was certainly well founded 
against Sokrates (compare Plato, Re- 
public, vi. p, 496 C). Whoever was | 
guilty of promulgating Kaipd daipidpta, j 
in the Platonic city De Legibus, would ; 
have perished miserabl y Ion g before he • 
reached the age of 70 ; which Sokrates 
attained at Athens. 

Compare my ‘History of Greece/ 
ch. xxviii. 

I have in one passage greatly under- 
stated the amount of severity which 
Plato employs against heretics. I there 
affirm that he banishes them : whereas 
the truth is, that he imprisons them, 
and ultimately, unless they recant, 
puts them to death. 

^ Plato, Legg. X. p. 886 E. v-duTroK- 
\ot. I^P’ 888 E, 891 R. 

Fabricius teUs us that Plato himself 
has been considered and designated 
as an atheist, by various critics: — 
“Alii Platonem atheis, alii Spinosss 
prsBCursoribuSjadnumerant. Utriusque 
criminis reum eum facit Nic. Henr. 
Gundling. At alii bend defenderunt 
philosophum ab eo crimine. ** (Biblio- 
thec. Graec. tom. iii. pp. 69-75, Harles.) 


I This illustrates the loose manner in 
I which the epithet dOeos has been ap- 
j plied in philosophical and theological 
controversies : a practice forcibly ex- 
I posed in the following acute note of 
Wyttenbach. 

' Wyttenbach, Prsef. ad Plutarch, 

! De Superstit. vol. vi. P. 2, p. 995. 
“Nam qu8B est superstitio? quss 
ddedTTjs ? qu8B harum species ? qui 
gradus? His demum explicitis et 
inter se comparatis intelligi poterit, 
quas dd( 6 T 7 )Tos species cui supersti- 
tionis specie!, qui. gradus hujus cui 
. gradui illius, anteferri aut postponi 
I debeat. Ac primum in ipsis illis de 
j quibus agitur rebus definiendis magna 
est difficultas. Quanquam atheum 
quidem definire non difficile videtur: 
quippe quo ipso nomine significetur is 
qui nullum deum esse putat. Atqui 
hsdc etiam definitio non Intel ligatur, 
nisi antea declaretur quid sit id quod 
Dei vocabulo significemus — omnino, 
quaj sit definitio Dei. Jam nemo 
ignorat quantopere in notione ac de- 
finitione Dei aissentiant non modo 
universi populi, sed et singuli homines: 
nec solum vulgus, sed et sapientes : 
ita quidem, ut quo plures partes sint, 
ex quibus h»o notio constituatur, eo 
minus en ek consentiant. Sed fac esse, 
qui earn paucissimis complectaturpro- 
prietatibus, ut dicat, Deum esse mentem 
aiternam, omnium rerum creatricem et 
gubematricem. Erunt qui eum panim 
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not contemptible even in number, was distinguished in respect 
to intellectual accomplishments. The second variety — that 
of those who believed the Gods to exist, but believed them 
to produce some results only, not all — was more numerous. 
And the third variety — that of those who believed them to be 
capable of being appeased or won over by prayer and sacri- 
fice — was the most numerous of all. Plato himself informs 
us^ that this last doctrine was proclaimed by the most emi- 
nent poets, rhetors, prophets, and priests, as well as by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands besides. That prayer and sacri- 
fice were means of appeasing the displeasure or unfavourable 
dispositions of the Gods — was the general belief of the Grecian 
world, from the Homeric times downwards. The oracles or 
individual prophets were constantly entreated to inform peti- 
tioners, what was the nature or amount of expiatory ceremony 
which would prove sufficient for any specific case ; but that 
there was some sort of expiatory ceremony which would avail, 
was questioned by few sincere believers.^ All these would 
have been ranked as heretics by Plato. If the Magnetic com- 
munity had become a reality, the solitary cells of the Platonic 
Inquisition might have been found to include Anaxagoras, 
and most of the Ionic philosophers, under the first head of 
heresy ; Aristotle and Epikurus under the second ; Herodotus 
and Nikias under the third. Indeed most of the 5040 Mag- 
netic colonists must have adjusted anew their canon of ortho- 
doxy in order to satisfy the exigence of the Platonic Censors. 

To these severe laws and penalties against heretics, Plato 


— erunt qui eum nimium — dixisse 
volent : neutri se atheos volent, utri- 
que et hunc et se atheos dicent. . . Ita | 
se res habet. Quotidid jactatur tra- ■ 
latitium illud, verus Deus : quo suam ! 
quisque de Deo notionem significat, 
Bflspe illam ineptam et summi numinis 
majestate indignam. Et bene nobis- 
cum ageretur, si non nisi ab indocto 
vulgo jactaretur. Nunc philosophi, 
certe qui se philosophos haberi volunt, 
Disputant de veto Deo^ nec ab ejus 
definitione proficiscuntur, quasi vero 
hsBc nemini ignota sit. . . . Pervulgata 
ilia veri Dei ^pellatio nobis venit a 
consuetudine Eoclesiss, oi^s diverssB 
quondam sectee notionem Dei diverso 
modo informantesy ejus ignorationem 


et aOeSTTiTa non modo profanis, sed 
invicem alice aliis sectis exprobrare 
solebant. Hsec de notione atfeci ; quae 
profecto, nisi constitute notione Dei, 
constitui ipsa nequit.” 

Plato, Legg. X. p. 885 D. ydv 
fxky yap ravra ijcovovris T€ Kai rotavff 
€T€pa rwv \fyop.ivo»v itplirriov clvai 
itoiriTwv T€ Ka\ pr) 
idnis fxvplay, &o. 

See the sections 23 and ^4 of the 
Lehrbuch of K. F. Hermann, Uber die 
Gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der 
Griechen ; Herodot. vi. 91 ; Thucydid. 
i. 134. — Respecting Plato’s aversion 
for Anaxagoras — and the physical phi- 
losophers — see Legg. x. 888 B, xii. 
967 A., with Stallbaum’s notes. 
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prefixes a Proem or Prologue of considerable length, com- 
menting upon and refuting their doctrines. In the 
iof earlier part of this dialogue he had taken credit to 
himself for having been the first to introduce his legal 
heretiSf”*^ mandates by a prefatory harangue, intended to per- 
suade and conciliate the persons upon whom the mandate was 
imposed, and to procure cheerful obedience.' For such a pur- 
pose the Proem in the tenth Book would be badly calculated. 
But Plato here introduces it with a different view : ^ partly 
to demonstrate a kosmical and theological theory, partly to 
excite alarm and repugnance in the heretics whom he marks 
out and condemns. How many among them might be con- 
vinced by Plato’s reasonings, I do not know ; but the large 
majority of them could not fail to be offended and exasperated 
by the tone of his Proem or prefatory discourse. Confessing 
his inability to maintain completely the calmness and dignity 
of philosophical discussion, he addresses them partly with 
passionate asperity, partly with the arrogant condescension of 
a schoolmaster lecturing indocile pupils. He describes them 
now as hateful and unprincipled men — now as presumptuous 
youths daring to form opinions before they are competent, 
and labouring under a distemper of reason ; ^ and this too, 
although he intimates that the first-named variety of heresy 
was adopted by most of the physical philosophers : and the 
third variety by many of the best poets, rhetors, prophets, and 
priests."' Such unusual vehemence is justified by Plato on 
the ground of a virtuous indignation against the impugners 
of orthodox belief. We learn from the Platonic and Xeno- 
phontic Apologies, that Meletus and Any tus, when they accused 
Sokrates of impiety before the Dikastery, indulged in the 
same invective, announced the same justification, and felt the 
same confidence that they were righteous champions of the 
national faith against an impious and guilty assailant. 

Among the three varieties of heresy, Plato considers the 


* Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722-723. 

yiip €itfi€r&s koI iik 


iffriv 


Plato, Legg. X. p. 887 A. 

Plato, Legg. X. pp. 887 B-E, 888 B, 


891 B, 900 B, 907 A-B. KcU 
(tprjyral yi ttws o’ <f>oS p 6 r * p ov (jol 
KoyoC) <pi\oy€iKlay rwy Konwy iiydp^- 
. iv 8^11 ravra 
r^pcDS flvtlv rifjuy y 4 yoyt, 

® Plato, Legg. X. pp. 891 D, 885 D. 
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third to be the worst. He accounts it a greater crime to 
believe in indulgent and persuadeable Gods, than The third 
not to believe in any Gods at all.*^ Eespecting the de- 

entire unbelievers, he acknowledges that a certain 
proportion are so from intellectual, not from moral, 
default : and that there are, among them, persons 
of blameless life and disposition.® It must be re- 
membered that the foremost of these unbelievers, and the most 
obnoxious to Plato, were the physical astronomers : those 
who did not agree with him in recognising the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars as animated and divine Beings — those who studied 
their movements as if they were mechanical agents. Plato 
gives a brief summary of various cosmogonic doctrines pro- 
fessed by these heretics, who did not recognise (he says) 
either God, or reason, or art, in the cosmogonic process ; but 
ascribed to nature, chance, and necessity, the genesis of celes- 
tial and terrestrial substances, which were afterwards modified 
by human art and reason. Among these matters regulated 
by human art and reason, were included (these men said) the 
beliefs of each society respecting the Gods and religion, 
respecting political and social arrangements, respecting the 
just and the beautiful : though there were (they admitted) 
certain things beautiful by nature, yet not those which the 
lawgiver declared to be such. Lastly, these persons aflSrmed 
(Plato tells us) that the course of life naturally right was, for 
each man to seize all the wealth, and all the power over 
others, which his strength enabled him to secure, without any 
regard to the requirements of the law. And by such teach- 
ing they corrupted the minds of youth.P 

Who these teachers were, whom Plato groups together aa 
if they taught the same doctrine, we do not know. Heretics cen- 
Having no memorials from themselves, we cannot 
fully trust the description of their teaching given 

r , • n 1 n 1 . the Athenian 

by an opponent : especially when we renect, that it nikasts. 
coincides substantially with the accusation which Meletus and 
Anytus urged against Sokrates before the Athenian Dikas- 
tery : viz, : that he was irreligious, and that he corrupted 
youth by teaching them to despise both the laws and their 

^ Plato, Legg. X. pp. 907 A, 906 B. ° Plato, Legg. x. pp. 886 A, 908 B. 
p Plato, Legg. X. pp. 889-890. 
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senior relatives — of which corruption Kritias and Alkibiades 
were cited as examples. Such allegations, when advanced 
against Sokrates, are noted both by Plato and Xenophon as 
the stock-topics, always ready at hand for those who wished to 
depreciate philosophers.^ 

In so far as these heretics affirmed that right as opposed 
to wrong, just as opposed to unjust, true belief as opposed to 
false respecting the Gods, were determined by the lawgiver 
and not by any other authority — Plato has little pretence for 
blaming them : because he himself claims such authority ex- 
plicitly in his Magnetic community, and punishes severely not 
merely those who disobey his laws in act, but those who con- 
tradict his dogmas in speech or argument. Before he proclaims 
his intended punishments in a penal law, he addresses the 
heretics in a proem or prefatory discourse intended to per- 
suade or win them over : a discourse which was the more 
indispensable, since their doctrines (he tells us) were dis- 
seminated everywhere,*' If he seriously intended to persuade 
real dissentients, his attempt is certainly a failure : for the 
premisses on which he reasons are such as would not have 
been granted by them — nor indeed by many who agreed in 
the conclusion which he was himself trying to prove. 

The theory here given by Plato, represents the state of his 
Kosmoiogi- convictions at the time when the Leges were 

composed. It is a theory of kosmology of universal 
noSdto genesis ; different in many respects from what he 
Leges. propounds in the Timseus, since it comprises no 
mention of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus — nor of the eternal 
Ideas — nor of the primordial chaotic movements called Ne- 
cessity — while it contains (what we do not find in the Timeeus) 
the allegation of a twofold or multiple soul pervading the 
imiverse — the good soul (one or more), being coexistent and 
coetemal with others (one or more) that are bad.® 

The fundamental principle which he lays down (in this 

q Plato, Apolog. Sokr. p. 23. tA krates was accused of training youth 
rwy <l>i\o(ro<povvTuv xp 6 - to a life of lawless and unprincipled 
ambition and selfishness, and especi- 
ijs Kcd { ally of having trained Kritias and 

\dyoy Kpfiarffu xoi( 7 y» Xenoph. Alkibiades. 

Memor. i. 2, 31. See generally the ' Plato, Legg. x. pp. 890 D, 891 A. 
first two chapters of the Memorabilia, • Plato, Legg. x. p. 896 E. 
where Xenophon intimates that So- 
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tenth Book De Legibus) is — That soul or mind is older, prior, 
and more powerful, than body. Soul is the prin- sotii-oider. 
ciple of self-movement, activity, spontaneous change. ful in^e 

^ . . J r universe than 

Body cannot originate any movement or change 
by itself. It is simply passive, receiving move- 
ment from soul, and transmitting movement onward. 

The movement or change which we witness in the badsoui. 
universe could never have begun at first, except through 
the originating spontaneity of soul. None of the four elements 
— earth, water, air, or fire — is endowed with any self-moving 
power.^ As soul is older and more powerful than body, so the 
attributes of soul are older and more powerful than those of 
body : that is, pleasure, pain, desire, fear, love, hatred, volition, 
deliberation, reason, reflection, judgment true or false — are 
older and more powerful than heat, cold, heaviness, lightness, 
hardness, softness, whiteness, sweetness, &c.^ The attributes 
and changes of body are all secondary effects, brought about, 
determined, modified, or suspended, by the prior and primitive 
attributes and changes of soul. In all things that are moved 
there dwells a determining soul : which is thus the cause of 
all effects however contrary — good and bad, just and unjust, 
honourable and base. But it is one variety of soul which 
works to good, another variety which works to evil.* The 


* Plato, Legg. X. pp. 894 D, 895 B. 

Plato, Legg. X. pp. 896 A, 897 A. 

The Kivfiffds of soul are Trpwrovpyol — 
those of body are Sevrfpovpyol. 

* Plato, Legg. X. p. 896 E. 

Kcd iyoiKovffay 

rois I 

As an illustration or comment on 
this portion of Plato De Legibus, Lord 
Monlx)ddo’8 Antient Metaphysics are 
instructive. See vol. i. pp. 2-7-9-25. 
He adopts the distinction between 
Mind and Body made both in the 
tenth Book De Legg., and i# the 
Epinomis. He considers that Body 
and Mind are mixed together in each 
part of nature ; and in the material 
world never separated : that motion is 
perpetual ; and “ W here there is motion 
there must be something that moves. 
What is moved I call Body : what 
moves I call Mind. 

“ Under Mind, in this |definition, I 
include: — i. The rational and intel- 
lectual. 2. The animal life. 3. That 

VOL. III. 


principle in the vegetable, by which it 
is nourished, grows, and produces its 
like, and which therefore is called 
commonly the vegetable life. 4. That 
motive principle, which I understand 
to be in all ladies, even such as are 
inanimate. This is the distinction 
between Body and Mind made by 
Plato in his tenth Book of Laws.’* 

“ The Greek word \\/vx^ denotes the 
three first kinds I have mentioned, 
which are not expressed by any one 
word that I know in English ; for the 
word Mind, that I have used to ex- 
press them, denotes in common use 
only the rational mindy or soul, as it is 
called. The fourth kind I have men- 
tioned, viz., the motive principle in all 
bodies, is not commonly in Greek 
called But Aristotle, in a pas- 

sage w'hich I shall afterwards quote, 
says that it is Sxnrfp 

(P. 9). “ As to the principle of 

motion or moving principle, which 
Aristotle supposes to be in all bodies, 

2 E 
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good variety of soul works under the guidance of NoOc or 
Eeason — the bad variety works irrationally .y Now which of 
the two (asks Plato) directs the movements of the celestial 
sphere, the Sun, Moon, and Stars ? Certainly, the good soul, 
and not the bad. This is proved by the nature and character 
of their movements: which movements are rotatory in a 
circle, and exactly uniform and equable. Now among all the 
ten different sorts of motion or change, rotatory motion in a 
circle is the one which is most akin or congenial to Reason.* 
The motion of Reason, and the motion of the stars, is alike 
rotatory, and the same, and unchangeable — in the same 
place, round the same centre, and returning into itself. The 
bad soul, acting without reason, produces only irregular move- 
ments, intermittent, and accompanied by constant change 
of place.^ Though it is the good variety of soul which pro- 
duces the celestial rotation, yet there are many distinct and 
separate souls, all of this same variety, which concur to the 
production of the result. The Sun, the Moon, and each of 
the Stars, has a distinct soul inherent in itself or peculiar to 
its own body.^ Each of these souls, invested in the celestial 
substance and in each of the visible celestial bodies, is a God : 
and thus all things are full of Gods.*^ 

In this argument — which Plato tells us that no man will be 
puto'8 ATgu- insane enough to dispute,^ and which he proclaims 

ment ia un- , . ^ ^ * 

satisfactory to DC a triumphant refutation of the unbelievers — 

and incon- j • i o i 

■ietent. we find, instead of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus 
and the pre-kosmical Chaos or Necessity (the doctrine of the 


it is what he calls Nature, He makes i 
Nature also to he the principle of rest ; 
in bodies; by which I suppose he j 
means, that those bodies which he i 
calls heavy is, which move towards j 
the centre of the earth, would rest if j 
they were there.” | 

(P. 25.) ” From the account here ! 
given of motion, it is evident that by 1 
it the whole business of nature, above, j 
below, and round about us, is carried j 
on. . . To those who hold that Mind is ' 
the first of things, and principal in the i 
Universe, it will not appear surprising I 
that I have made movina or producing j 
motion a,n essential attribute of Mind.” ' 
In the same Treatise — which ex- 
hibits very carefhl study both of Plato 
and of Aristotle — Lord Monboddo ana- 1 
lyses the ten varieties of motion here re- I 


cognised by Plato, and shows that it is 
confused and unsatisfactory. Ancient 
Metaphysics, vol. i. pp. 23-230-252. 
y Plato, Legg. X. p. 897 B. 

® Plato, Legg. X. pp. 897 E-898 A. 

^ Trpoa^oiKf Kitrfjffsi vovSf rwy 
iKfiywy Kiyiiatwy tlK6ya hdfiatfity — 
Toinoiy 5-}) roiy Ktvija'^oty r^y iy tyl 
yi ri fxtaoy 
Kiyfiadaif ruv iyrSpvwv ovfftoy 
Tt kvkKuv, (lyai T€ avr^y rfj . „ 
fr(pi6S(f) Trdyruis us dvyarhy oikcio'i 
T€ Ka\ dpLolay. 

• Plato, Legg. X. p. 898 B-C. 

Plato, Legg. X. p. 898 D. 

■ Plato, Legg. X. p. 899 B. 
herns dpoKoyti rauTo, 

/«>•, ww.' TrdpTO, } 

^ Plato, Legg. X. p. 899 B. 
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Platonic Timseus®), two opposing primordial forces both intra- 
kosmical : the good soul and the bad soul, there being a 
multiplicity of each. Though Plato here proclaims his con- 
clusion with an unqualified confidence which contrasts greatly 
with the modest reserve often expressed in his Timseus — yet 
the conclusion is rather disproved than proved by his own 
premisses. It cannot be true that all things are full of Gods, 
since there are tw^o varieties of soul existing and acting, the 
bad as well as the good : and Plato calls the celestial bodies 
Gods, as endowed with and moved by good and rational souls. 
Aristotle in his theory draws a marked distinction between 
the regularity and perfection of the celestial region, and the 
irregularity and imperfection of the terrestrial and sublunary: 
Plato’s premisses as here laid out would have called upon him 
to do the same, and to designate the Kosmos as the theatre 
of counteracting agencies, partly divine, partly not divine. 
So he terms it indeed in the Timeeus.^ 

There is another feature, common both to the Timaeus and 
the Lesres, which deserves attention as illustrating Reverence of 
Plato s point of view, it is the reverential senti- uniform cir- 

^ ^ cular rota- 

ment with which he regards uniform rotatory move- tion. 
ment in the same place. This he pronounces to be the 
perfect, regular, movement appertaining and congenial to 
Reason and the good variety of soul. Because the celestial 
bodies move thus and only thus, he declares them to be 
Gods. It is this circular rotation which continues with per- 
fect and unchangeable regularity in the celestial sphere of 


® Plato, Timseus, pp. 48 A, 69 A-B. 

* Plato, Timaeus, p. 48 A. 

The remarks of Zeller, in the second 
edition of his work. Die Philosophie 
der Griechen (vol, ii. p. 634 seq.), 
upon this portion of the Treatise De 
Legibus, are very acute and in- 
structive. He exposes the fallacy of 
the attempt made by various critics 
to explain away the Manichsean doc- 
trine declared in this treatise, and to 
reconcile the Leges with the Timffius. 
The subject is handled in a manner 
superior to the Platonische Studien of 
the same author (wherein the Leges 
are pronounced to be spurious, while 
in the History of Philosophy Zeller 


retracts this opinion), though in that 
w ork also there is much instruction. — 
Stallbaum’s copious notes on these pas- 
sages (pp. 1 88- 1 89- 1 95 -207-2 1 3 of his 
edition of Leges) while admitting 
the discrepancy between Leges and 
Timseus, furnish what he thinks a 
satisfactory explanation. One portion 
of his explanation is, that Plato here 
accommodates himself “ad captum 
vulgarem — ad captum civium com- 
munem accommodate' et popular! ra- 
tione explicari.” I dissent from this 
as a matter of fact. I think that the 
heretics of the second and third class 
coincide rather with the “^ptus vul- 
garis.” So Plato himself intimates. 

2 E 2 
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the Kosmos, and also, though imperfect and perturbed, in the 
spherical cranium of man.« Aristotle in his theory maintains 
unabated the reverence for this mode of motion, as the per- 
fection of reason and regularity. The feeling here noted 
exercised a powerful and long-continued influence over the 
course of astronomical speculations. 

Having demonstrated to his own full satisfaction, from the 
Argument of regularity of the celestial rotations, that the heavenly 
fate the bodies are wise and good Gods, and that all things 

•Acond class ^ 

of heretics, are full of Gods — Plato applies this conclusion to 
refute the second class of heretics — those who did not believe 
that the Gods directed all human affairs, the small things as 
well as the great that is, the lot of each individual person 
as well as that of the species or of its component aggregates. 
He himself affirms that they direct all things. It is incon- 
sistent with their attributes of perfect intelligence, power, 
and goodness, (he maintains) that they should leave anything, 
either small or great, without regulation. All good human 
administrators, generals, physicians, pilots, &c., regulate all 
things, small and great, in their respective provinces : the 
Gods cannot be inferior to them, and must be held to do 
the same. They regulate everything with a view to the hap- 
piness of the whole, in which each man has his share and 
interest ; and each man has his special controuling Deity 
watching over his minutest proceedings, whether the indi- 
vidual sees it or not.‘ Soul, both in its good variety and 
its bad variety, is essentially in change from one state to 
another, and passes from time to time out of one body into 
another. In the perpetual conflict between the good and 
the bad variety of soul, according as each man’s soul inclines 
to the better or to the worse, the Gods or Fate exalt it to 
a higher region or degrade it to a lower. By this means the 
Gods do the best they can to ensure triumph to virtue, and 
defeat to vice, in the entire Kosmos. Tliis reference to the 

« Plato, TimffiUfl, pp. 44 B, 47 C. the main stress of his argument is 

•* The language of Plato sometimes directed against those who, admitting 
implies, that the opponents whom he the intervention of the Gods in great 
is controverting disbelieve altogether things, deny it in smaU, pp. 900 D, 
the intervention of the Gods in human 901 A-B C-D, 902 A-B. 
a£f£dr8,pp. 899 E, 900 A, 885 B. But ^ Plato, Legg. x. pp. 902-903 B-C. 
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entire Kosmos is overlooked by the heretics who deny the 
all-pervading management of the Gods.'‘ 

Plato gives here an outburst of religious eloquence which 
might prove impressive when addressed to fellow- cjontrary doc- 
believers — but which, if employed for the avowed 
purpose of convincing dissentients, would fail of its purpose, 
as involving assumptions to which they would not subscribe. 
As to the actual realities of human life, past as well as 
present, Plato himself always gives a very melancholy picture 
of them. “ The heaven is full of good things, and also full 
of things opposite to good : but mostly of things not good.” ^ 
Moreover, when we turn back to the Republic, we find Plato 
therein expressly blaming a doctrine very similar to what 
he declares true here in the Leges — as a dangerous heresy, 
although extensively believed, from the time of Homer down- 
ward. Since God is good ” (Plato had there affirmed 
“ he cannot be the cause of all things, as most men pronounce 
him to be. He is the cause of a few things, but of most 
things he is not the cause; for the good things in our lot 
are much fewer than the evil. We must ascribe all the 
good things to him, but for the evil things we must seek 
some other cause, and not God.” The confessed imperfection 
of the actual result was one of the main circumstances urged 
by those heretics, who denied that all-pervading adminis- 
tration of the Gods which Plato in the Leges affirms.® If he 
undertook to ^nvince them at all, he would have done well 


^ This argument is set forth from 
903 B to 905 B. It is obscure and 
fflcult to follow. 

* Plato, Legg. X. p. 906 A. hrfl^ 
ykp cvyK^x^piiKa/ify avrois tlvat 

fA^y rhu oCpayoy iroWuy fiearby 
(lyat rwv iyayrlcov, 
ruy / 

7 / roiavTT) Ka\ (puKoucris 6avfjia(rrrjs 
itofxdyri. Ast in his note affirms that 
after is understood i^yaOwy. Stall- 
baum thinks, though with some hesi- 
tation, that ^vavrluy is understood 
after I agree with Ast. 

Compare iii. pp. 676-677, where 
Plato states that in the earlier history 
of the human race, a countless number 
of different societies (^p6piou iicl pvp(ais) 
have all suooessively grown up ana 


successively perished, with extinction 
of all their comforts and civilization. 

Plato, Kepublic, ii. p. 379 0 . 
OuS* &pa d debSf 4v€ib^ ayaObs, irdyrofy 
tiy eirj atrioSy u>s ol iroAAol \4yovaiy 
AA.A’ oKlycay pby rots iyOocvirois afrios, 
iroWwy fie iyalrios’ ttoKv yap ixdrrw 
riyaBa twv KOKwy ripiy koX twv p^y 
iiyaduy oufieVa fiiAAov atTiarcoi/, raty 
KOKuy dAA* Stto Cr^Tuy fie* ra ofTta, 
ov rby 6€6y. See a striking pas- 
sage in Amobius, adv. Gentes, ii. 46. 
Plato, Legg. X. p. 903 B. 

— Sy ty Kod 
(is rh Tay 

o Lucretius, v. 197 : — 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tant& stat pnedita culpa. 
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to state and answer more fully their arguments, and to clear 
up the apparent inconsistencies in his own creed, 

A similar criticism may be made still more forcibly, upon 
Argnmentof the demonstration whereby he professes to refute 
ftitetoeSird the third and most culpable class of heretics — 
dw of here- « belie VC that the Gods exercise an 

universal agency, but that they can be persuaded by prayer 
and conciliated by sacrifice.” Here he was treading on 
dangerous ground : for he was himself a heretic, by his own 
confession, if compared with Grecian belief generally. Not 
merely the ordinary public, but the most esteemed and re- 
ligious persons among the public p — poets, rhetors, prophets, 
and priests — believed the doctrine which he here so vehe- 
mently condemns. Moreover it was the received doctrine of 
the city^ — that is, it was assumed as the basis of the official 
and authorised religious manifestations : and the law of the 
city was recognised by the Delphian oracle*" as the proper 
standard of reference for individual enquirers who came there 
to ask for information on matters of doubtful religious pro- 
priety. In the received Grecian conception of religious wor- 
ship, prayer and sacrifice were correlative and inseparable : 
sacrifice was the gift of man to the Gods, accompanying the 
prayer for gifts from the Gods to man, and accounted neces- 
sary to render the prayer efficacious.® The priest was the pro- 
fessional person competent and necessary to give advice as to 
the details : but as a general principle, it was considered dis- 
respectful to ask favours from the Gods without tendering to 
them some present, suitable to the means of the petitioner. 

Plato himself states this view explicitly in his Politikus.^ 


p Plato, Legg. X. p. 885 D ; Re- 
public, ii. pp. 304.365-366, 

‘i Plato, Republic, ii. p. 366 A. al 
rtXtral ai fitya Zvvavrau^ koX oi hOatoi \ 
w? fi^yurrai ‘k6\€is K^yovai #cal ol \ 
6 €wp TcaiiiS itotrir<d Ka\ irpo^Urou rwv \ 
dewy yey6fifyoif ol redid* oCrws 

flTIV^OVfft. 

*’ Xenophon. Memor. i. 3, i, iv. 3, 
16 ; Cicero, Legg. ii. 16. 

• See Nagelsbach, Nach-Home- 
ri8cheTheologie,Part5, i,p. 194 seq., 
where this doctrine is set forth and 
largely illustrated. 

In approaching a king, a satrap, or 


any other person of exalted position 
above the level of ordinary men, it was 
the custom to come with a present. 
Thucyd. ii. 97; Xenoph. Anab. vii. 
3, 26; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. i, 10-12. 

The great person, to whom the 
presents were made, usually requited 
them magnificently. 

* Plato, Politikus, p. 290 D. 

Kod rh ru>y lep^wp y€P0Sf i)s rh 
<p7\(Tiy iraph. fi^y rj/xup 
duatwp 4iri(rrrjf4.6p 4aTi Korit vovp 
pois dwpeicrdoUf vaph, 5’ 
c^X"^ f^TrjffiP hyadup eu 

Compare Euthyphron, p. 14. 
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Moreover, when a man desired information from the Gods on 
any contemplated project or on any grave matter of 
doubt, he sought it by means of sacrifice." Such 
sacrifice was a debt to the God : and if it remained p®^e7a^d 
unpaid, his displeasure was incurred.* The motive 
for sacrificing to the Gods was thus, not simply to 
ensure the granting of prayers, but to pay a debt : and thus 
either to prevent or to appease the wrath of the Gods. The 
religious practice of Greece rested upon the received belief 
that the Gods were not merely pleased with presents, but 
exacted them as a mark of respect, and were angry if they 
were not offered : yet that being angry, their wrath might be 
appeased by acceptable presents and supplications.^ To learn 
what proceedings of this kind were suitable, a man went to 
consult the oracle, the priests, or the Exegetae : in cases 
wherein he believed that he had incurred the displeasure of 
the Gods by any wrong or omission.* 

Now it is against this latter sentiment — that which recog- 
nised the Gods as placable or forgiving® — that Plato 
declares war as the worst of all heresies. He admits own doctrine, 
indeed, implicitly, that the Gods are influenced by prayer and 
sacrifice ; since he directs both the one and the other to be 
constantly offered up, by the citizens of his Magnetic city, in 
this very Treatise. He even implies that the Gods are too 
facile and compliant : for in his second Alkibiades, Sokrates is 
made to remark that it was dangerous for an ignorant man to 
pray for specific advantages, because he might very probably 
bring ruin upon himself by having his prayers granted — 

“ Evert^re domes totas, optantibus ipsis, 

Di faciles.” 

Farthermore Plato does not scruple to notice it as a real 
proceeding of the Gods, that they executed the prayer or 

Xen(^hon, Anab. vii. 6, 44 ; sand, the proceeding of the Spartan 
Euripid. Ion, 234. government, Thuc, i. 1 34, also ii. 48-54. 

* Plato, Republic, i. p. 331 B. Com- • The common sentiment is ex- 

pare also Phsedon, p. 118, the last pressed in a verse of Euripides — 
words spoken by Sokrates before his TtVa 8ft /xcuedptay iKOvce^i^yovs Evpfiv 
decease — 6 <l>tl\oiJ. 9 v ‘AtncArrirtv iXcic- ^di^avKay — (Pragm. Ino 155); 

rpioya' iirt^Sorc /col oompwe Eurip. Hippol. 1323. 

y See Nagelsbach, Nach-Home- Plato, Legg. xi. p. 931 B, iii. p, 
rische Theologie, pp. 21 1-213. bSy D. iu>a 7 os -^p yoyevs rots iKy 6 vots 

* See, as one example among a thou- ov^tU irtpos &\\otSy SiKai 6 rara. 
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curse of Theseus, by bringing a cruel death upon the blanae- 
less youth Hippolytus ; which Theseus himself is the first 
to deplore when he becomes acquainted with the true facts. 
That the Gods should inflict punishment on a person who did 
not deserve it, PJato accounts not unworthy of their dignity: 
but that they should remit punishment in any case where he 
conceives it to have been deserved, he repudiates with indig- 
nation. Though accessible and easily influenced by prayer 
and sacrifice from other persons, they are deaf and inexorable 
to those who have incurred their displeasure by wrong-doing.^^ 
The prayer so offered is called by Plato a treacherous cajolery, 
the sacrifice a guilty bribe, to purchase their indulgence.^ 
Since, in human affairs, no good magistrate, general, physician, 
pilot, &c., will allow himself to be persuaded by prayers or 
presents to betray his trust : much less can we suppose (he 
argues) the Gods to be capable of such betrayal.® 

The general doctrine, upon which Plato here lays so much 
Both Hero- stress, and the dissent from which he pronounces 
sokratw dia- ^ Capital offence — that the Gods, though per- 

Kato^i suadeable by every one else, were thoroughly unfor- 
trine. giving, deaf to any prayer or sacrifice from one who 
had done wrong — is a doctrine from which Sokrates^ himself 
dissented ; and to which few of Plato’s contemporaries, per- 
haps hardly even himself, consistently adhered. The argu- 
ment upon which Plato rests for convincing all these numerous 
dissentients, is derived from his conception of the character 
and functions of the Gods, But this, though satisfactory to 
himself, would not have been granted by his opponents. The 
Gods were conceived by Herodotus as jealous, meddlesome, 
intolerant of human happiness beyond a narrow limit, and 
keeping all human calculations in a state of uncertainty in 
this latter attribute Sokrates also agreed. He affirmed that 
the Gods kept all the important results essentially unpredict- 
able by human study, reserving them for special revelations 


<5 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 716-717. 

^ Plato, Legg. X. p. 906 B. 6w- 
wwlcus \6y(vv. 

e Plato, Legg. X. pp. 906-^7. 

^ Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 3, 14. 
Xh fiiy, df ‘irtu, hy aoxppoy^s, rovs fj.\y 
$€ohs ‘wapair'^jffp <rvyyy<yfioyds croi 

*1 ore ) 


ovroi yofilffca/rfSi ovk 

4d4Aw<riv ed rroi^Ty. 

At the same time, Sokrates main- 
tains that the Gods accepted sacrifices 
from good men with greater favour 
than sacrifices from bad men. Xenoph. 
Mem. i. 3, 3. 

« Herodotus, i. 32, iii. 40. 
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by way of prophecy to those whom they preferred. These 
were privileged and exclusive communications to favoured 
individuals, among whom Sokrates was one:^ and Plato, 
though not made a recipient of the same favour as Sokrates, 
declares his own full belief in the reality of such special reve- 
lations from the Gods, to particular persons and at particular 
places.* Aristotle, on the other hand, pronounces action and 
construction, especially action in details, to be petty and un- 
worthy of the Gods ; whom he regards as employed in per- 
petual contemplation and theorizing, as the only occupation 
worthy to characterise their blessed immortality.*^ Epi- 
kurus and his numerous followers, though not agreeing with 
Aristotle in regarding the Gods as occupied in intellectual 
contemplation, agreed with him fully in considering the exist- 
ence of the Gods as too dignified and enviable to be disturbed 
by the vexation of meddling with human affairs, or to take 
on the anxieties of regard for one man, displeasure towards 
another. 

The orthodox religious belief, which Plato imposes upon his 
5040 Magnetic citizens under the severest penalties, or^t oppo- 
would thus be found inconsistent with the general Piato’s^doc- 
belief, not merely of ordinary Greeks, but also of the have en- 
various lettered and philosophical individuals who Greece, 
thought for themselves. Most of these latter would have 
passed, under one of the three heads of Platonic heresy, into 
the Platonic prison for five years, and from thence either to 
recantation or death. The arguments which Plato considered 
so irresistible, that none but silly youth could be deaf to 
them — did not appear conclusive to Aristotle and other intel- 


Xenoph. Mem. i. 8-9. tous yap 
OtohSf dts Uv 2}aiv i\€eo, (rr]p.ati/€iv : also 
3, 4, iv. 3, 12; Cyropsed. i. 6, 5-23- 
46. 0€o\ atl 6yT€s vdvTa Xnaxn — 

<rviJLfiou\tvoiJ.4y<t>y dyOpavoDy ols hy 
i> iffi, 7rpo(xr)iJialvov<Tiy d re xP^ 
uy Kcd & ou XP"^’ Et vd<rty 

\ov(ri avpfiovK€V€iy, ovd^y ( 
ou ydp kydyK7\ avrois Xcriy, dy 

Solon. Frag. v. 52, ed. Gaisf. : — 

6 ’ 

/ucvov. 

See the curious narrative in Hero- 


dotus ix. 94 seq. about the prophetic 
gifts bestowed on Euenius. The same 
narrative attests the full belief pre- 
valent respecting both the displeasure 
of the Gods and their placability on 
the proper expiation being made. It 
conflicts signally in every respect with 
the canon of orthodoxy set up by 
Plato. 

Plato, Legg. V. pp. 738 C, 747 : 
vii. p. 81 1 D; Republic, vi. pp. 496 C, 
49? C. 

* Aristotle, Ethic. Nikom. x. 8, p. . 
1178, b. 21. SuTTf rj rod Oeov 
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ligent contemporaries. Plato makes up his own mind, what 
proceedings he thinks worthy and unworthy of the Gods, and 
then proclaims with confidence as a matter of indisputable 
fact, that they act conformably. But neither Herodotus, nor 
Aristotle, would have granted his premisses : they conceived 
the attributes and character of the Gods differently from him, 
and differently from each other. And if we turn to the 
Kratylus of Plato, we find Sokrates there declaring, that men 
knew nothing about the Gods : that speculations about the 
Gods were in reality speculations about the opinions of men 
respecting the Gods.^ 

Such opinions were local, traditional, and dissentient, among 
loc4u infaiii- the numcrous distinct cities and tribes which divided 
chimed M a the inhabited earth between them in Plato’s time.*" 
commuSty, Each of these claimed a local infallibility, princi- 
enfo?^with pally as to religious rites and customs, indirectly 
also as to doermas and creed : and Plato’s Magnetic 

claims it . • i i • • 

more empha- community, II it had come into existence, would have 
enforces it added One to the number of distinct varieties. To 

more rigor- . i • i 

ouely. this general sentiment, deeply rooted in the emo- 
tions and unused to the scrutiny of reason, the philosophers 
were always more or less odious, as dissenters, enquirers, and 
critics, each on his own ground." At Athens the sentiment 
manifested itself occasionally in severe decrees and judicial 
sentences against obnoxious freethinkers, especially in the 
case of Sokrates. If the Athenians had carried out con- 
sistently and systematically the principle involved in their 
sentence against Sokrates, philosophy must have been banished 
from Athens.® The school of Plato could never have been 
maintained. But the principle of intolerance was usually left 
dormant at Athens : philosophical debate continued active 


* Plato, Kratylus, pp. 400-401. Tltpl 
j€coy tfffxfv, olhf ircpl avravy oth-f 

wtpi rw oifofidrtavy &rra irori mvrol 
iavrobs Ka\ov<ri — ; (r/coxufmy Sxnrtp 
roTs 6fo7s Bn irtpl ainwv 

oXoi rc hv cfvat aKarwuVy iXKh. 

TOTC 

irlB^vro aOrois tA Mfiara- rovro yap 
Compare also Kratyl. p. 

425 B. 

>, Politikus, p. 262 E. 


icirtlpois oZxn Kal dfilxTois Kal 
vois trap' dWriXa. Herodot. iii. 39. 

“ Plato, Euthyphron, p. 3. 

® See the Apologies both of Plato 
and Xenophon. In one of the rheto- 
rical discourses cited by Aristotle, on 
the subject of the trial of Sokrates 
(seemingly that by the rhetor Theo- 
dektes), the point is put thus : — ft 
Acre Bh Kplytiv, ov ircpl 'XwKpdrovSj AAAA 
irepl inirTjBfZ/xaToSt ti 

(Aristot. Rhetor, ii. 13^, a. 8, b. 10). 
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and unshackled, so that the school of Plato subsisted in the 
city without interruption for nearly forty years until his 
death. We might have expected that the philosophers, to 
whose security toleration of free dissent and debate was 
essential, would have upheld it as a general principle against 
the public. But here we find the most eminent among them, 
at the close of a long life, not only disallowing all liberty of 
philosophising to others, and assuming to himself the ex- 
clusive right of dictating the belief, as well as the conduct, of 
his imaginary citizens — but also enforcing this exclusive prin- 
ciple with an amount of systematic rigour, which I do not 
^ believe to have been equalled in any actual Grecian city. 
This is a memorable fact in the history of Grecian philosophy. 
The Stoic Kleanthes, in the century after Plato’s death, de- 
clared that the Samian astronomer Aristarchus ought to be 
indicted for impiety, because he had publicly advocated the 
doctrine of the Earth’s rotation round the Sun. Kleanthes 
and Plato thus stand out as known examples, among Grecian 
philosophers before the Christian era, of that intolerance which 
would apply legal penalties against individual dissenters and 
competitors.? 

The eleventh Book of the Treatise De Legibus, and the 
larger portion of the twelfth, are devoted to a string Farther civu 
of civil and politicial regulations for the Magnetic S^Ktions 
community. Each regulation is ushered in with an ndtic com^ 
expository prologue, often with severe reproof to- 
wards persons committing the various forbidden acts, studied the 

mi • T 1 • 1*1 working of 

There is little of systematic order m the enumera- different in- 

“L Btitutions in 

tion of subjects. In general, we may remark that practice, 
neither here nor elsewhere in the Treatise is there any proof, 
that Plato — though doubtless he had visited Italy, Sicily, and 
Egypt, perhaps other countries — had taken much pains to 
acquaint himself with the practice of human life, or that he 
had studied and compared the working of different institutions 
in different communities. His experience seems all derived 


** The Platonist and astronomer 
Derky Hides afterwards (about loo- 
1 20 A.D.) declares those who affirm the 
doctrine, that the earth moves and that 
the stars are stationary, to be accursed 
and impious — rois Bk rk 


(ravras, tA iuclurira 

f TapiL ritt rrjs fiayriKtis 

Theon Smymteus. De AstronomiA, 
oh. 41, p. 328, fol. 26, ed Martin. 
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from x^Lthenian law and practice : the criticisms and modifica- 
tions which he applies to it flow from his own sentiment and 
theory: from his religious or ethical likings or dislikings. He 
sets up a type of character which he desires to enforce among 
his citizens, and which he guards against adulteration by very 
stringent interference. The displeasure of the Gods is con- 
stantly appealed to, as a justification for the penalties which 
he proposed : sometimes even the current mythes are invoked 
as authority, though in other places Plato so greatly dis- 
parages them.^ 

Various modes of acquiring property are first forbidden as 
Modesof illegitimate. The maxim*’ — ‘‘That which you have ^ 
rtyL not put down, do not take up” — is rigorously en- 
forced : any man who finds a buried treasure is pro- 
hibited from touching it, though he find it by acci- 
dent and though the person who buried it be unknown. If a 
man violates this law, every one, freeman or slave, is invited 
and commanded to inform against him. Should he be found 
guilty, a special message must be sent to the Delphian oracle, 
to ask what is to be done both with the treasure and with the 
offender. So again, an article of property left on the high- 
way is declared to be under protection of the Goddess or 
Daemon of the Highway : whoever finds and takes it, if he be 
a slave, shall be severely flogged by any freeman above thirty 
years of age who meets him : if he be a freeman, he shall be 
disgraced and shall pay, besides, ten times its value to the 
person who left it.® These are average specimens of Plato’s 
point of view and manner of handling offences respecting 
property. 

The general constitution of Plato’s community restricts 
pi^'8 gene- within comparatively narrow limits the occasions of 

ral regnla- ^ ^ ^ 

proprietary dispute. His 5040 lots of land are all 


** Plato, Legg. xi. p. 913 D. 

Plato, ib. KareBoVf 

&ye\p. TliiB does not include, how- 
ever, what has been deposited by a 
man^fl father or grandfather. 

• Plato, Legg. xi. p. Q14. Seem- 
ingly, if any man found a treasure 
buried in the ground, or a purse lying 
on the road without an owner, he was 
not considered by most persons dis- | 


honest if he appropriated it; to do 
BO was looked upon as an admissible 
piece of good luck. See Theophras- 
tus, irepl From Plato's 

language we gather that the finder 
sometimes went to consult the pro- 
phets what he should do, p. 913 B 
— pt^r€ roir Ktyopiivois fidyrtcw kua- 
Kotp(i><rcufju : his phrase is not very 
respectful towards the prophets. 
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marked out, unchangeable, and indivisible, each pos- fordiapntes 

^1 ... T, •11 1 i • about o wner- 

sessed by one citizen. JSo man is allowed to acquire ship, 
or possess moveable property to a greater value than four 
times the lot of land : every article of property possessed by 
every man is registered by the magistrates. Disputes as to 
ownership, if they arise, are settled by reference to this re- 
gister.^ If the disputed article be not registered, the possessor 
is bound to produce the seller or donor from whom he received 
it. All purchases and sales are required to take place in the 
public market before the Agoranomi: and all for ready money, 
or by immediate interchange and delivery. If a man chooses 
> to deliver his property, without receiving the consideration, or 
in any private place, he does so at his own risk : he has no 
legal claim against the receiver.'* So likewise respecting the 
Eranoi or Associations for mutual Succour and Benefit. Plato 
gives no legal remedy to a contributor or complainant respect- 
ing any matter arising out of these associations. He requires 
that every man shall contribute at his own risk : and trust 
for requital to the honesty or equity of his fellow-con- 
tributors.’^ 

A remark must here be made upon Plato’s refusal to allow 
any legal redress in such matters as sale on credit, 
or payments for the purpose of mutual succour and 
relief. Such refusal appears to contradict his general 
manner of proceeding ; for his usual practice is, to the aScTIw 
estimate offences not according to the mischief which 
they inflict, but according to the degree of wickedness or im- 
piety which he supposes them to imply in the doer. Now 
the contributor to an association for mutual succour, who, 
after paying his contributions for the aid of his associates, finds 
that they refuse to contribute to his aid when the hour of his 
necessity arrives — suffers not only heavy calamity but grievous 
disappointment : which implies very bad dispositions on the 
part of those who, not being themselves distressed, neverthe- 
less refuse. Of such dispositions Plato takes no notice in the 
present case. He does not expatiate (as he does in many other 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 914 D. 21, p. 204). Aristotle alludes to some 

The same - ' Grecianoitiesin which it was the esta- 

by Plato, blished law. K. F. Hermann, Privat- 

was also _ AlterthUmer derGriechen,s. 7i,n. 10* 

(Theophrast. ap. Stobseum Serm. xliv. * Plato, Legg, xi. p. 915 D-E. 
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cases far more trifling and disputable) upon the displeasure 
of the Glpds when they see a man who has been benefited in 
distress by his neighbours’ contributions, refusing all requital 
at the time of that neighbours’ need. Plato indeed treats it 
as a private affair between friends. You do a service to your 
friend, and you must take your chance whether he will do you 
a service in return : you must not ask for legal redress, if he 
refuses : what you have contributed was a present voluntarily 
given, not a loan lent to be repaid. This is an intelligible 
point of view, but it excludes those ethical and sentimental 
considerations which Plato usually delights in enforcing.^ His 
ethics here show themselves by leading him to turn aside 
from that which takes the form of a pecuniary contract. It 
was in this form that the Eranoi or Mutual Assurance Asso- 
ciations were regarded by Attic judicature : that is, they seem 
to have been considered as a sort of imperfect obligation, 
which the Dikastery would enforce against any citizen whose 
circumstances were tolerably prosperous, but not against one 
in bad circumstances. Such Eranic actions before the Attic 
Dikastery were among those that enjoyed the privilege of 
speedy adjudication (tfifirivoi SiKai),^ 

As to property in slaves, Plato allows any owner to lay 
Regulations ^ fugitive slavc belonging either to himself 

lSd^ab?ur“’ If ^ third party reclaims the slave 

freedmen. being not rightfully in servitude, he must provide 
three competent sureties, and the slave will then be set free 
until legal trial can be had. Moreover, Plato enacts, re- 
specting one who has been a slave, but has been manumitted, 


y In Xenophon’s ideal legislation, 
or rather education of the Persian 
youth, in the Cyropaedia, he introduces 
legal trial and punishment for in- 
gmtitude generally (Cyropaed. i. 2, 7. 
The Attic judicature took cognizance 
of neglect or bad conduct towards 
parents, which Xenophon ranks as a 
sort of ingratitude — but not of ingra- 
titude towards any one else (Xenoph. 
Memor. ii. 2, 13). There is an interest- 
ing discussion in Seneca (De Bene- 
flciis, iii. 6-18) about the propriety of 
treating ingratitude as a legal offence. 

Bespecting the ipayiKod at 
Athens, see Heraldus-Animadver- 
siones in Salmasium, Ti. i, p. 407 seq. ; 


Meier und Schbmann, Der Attische 
Prozess, p. 540 seq. ; K. F. Hermann, 
Staats Alterth. s. 146, not. 9. 

The word meant very different 
things — a pic-nic banquet, a club for 
festive meetings kept up by subscrip- 
tion with a common purse, a contri- 
bution made to relieve a friend in 
distress, carrying obligation on the 
receiver to requite it if the donor fell 
into equal distress. This last sense is 
the prevalent one in the Attic orators, 
and is brought out well in the passage 
of Theophrastus — Tlepl Me/uif^ijuotpias. 
Probably the Attic ipaviKaX BIkm took 
cogniz^ce of complaints arising out of 
in all its senses. 
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that such freedman (airekevOepog), if he omits to pay proper 
attention” to his manumitter, may be laid hold of by the 
latter, and re-enslaved. Proper attention consists in : i. Going 
three times per month to the house of his former master, to 
tender service in all lawful ways. 2. Not contracting marriage 
without consulting his former master. 3. Not acquiring so 
much wealth as to become richer than his former master : if 
he should do so, the latter may appropriate all that is above 
the limit. The freedman, when liberated, does not become a 
citizen, but is only a non-citizen or metic. He is therefore 
subject to the same necessity as all other metics — of departing 
from the territory after a residence of twenty years,® and of 
never acquiring more wealth than is possessed by the second 
class of citizens enrolled in the Schedule. 

The duties imposed by Plato on the freedman towards his 
former master — involving a formal recognition at least of the 
prior dependence, and some positive duties besides — are de- 
serving of remark, as we know so little of the condition or 
treatment of this class of persons in antiquity. 

Kegulations are made to provide for the case where a slave, 
sold by his master, is found to be distempered or provisions in 
mad, or to have committed a murder. If the sale 
has been made to a physician or a gymnast, Plato u^n 
holds that these persons ought to judge for them- 
selves about the bodily condition of the slave bought : he 
therefore grants them no redress. But if the buyer be a non- 
professional man, he may within one month restore the dis- 
tempered slave (or within one year, if the distemper be the 
Morbus Sacer), and may cause a jury of physicians to examine 
the case. Should they decide the distemper of the slave to 
be undoubted, the seller must take him back : repaying the 
full price if he be a private man — double the price if he be 
a professional man, who ought to have known, and perhaps 
did know, the real condition of the slave sold.'* 

In regard to Retail Selling, and to frauds committed either 
in sale or in barter, Plato provides or enjoins strict 
regulations. The profession of the retailer, and the ^ 
function of money as auxiliary to it, he pronounces areuSiS”' 

• Plato, Legg. xi. p. 915 A-B. Plato, Legg. xi. p. 916 B-C. 
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to be useful and almost indispensable to society, for the 
purpose of rendering different articles of value commen- 
surable with each other, and of ensuring a distribution suit- 
able to the requirements of individuals. This could not be* 
done without retailers, merchants, hired agents, &c.® But 
though retailing is thus useful, if properly conducted, it slides 
easily and almost naturally into cheating, lying, extortion, &c., 
from the love of money inherent in most men. Such abuses 
must be restrained : at any rate they must not be allowed to 
corrupt the best part of the community. Accordingly, none 
of the 5040 citizens will be allowed either to practise retailing 
or to exercise any hired function, except under his own senior 
relatives, and of a dignified character. The discrimination of 
what is dignified and not dignified must be made according to 
the liking or antipathy of a court of honour, composed of such 
citizens as have obtained prizes for virtue.^ None must be per- 
mitted to sell by retail except metics or non-citizens: and these 
must be kept under strict watch by the Nomophy lakes, who 
after enquiring into the details of each article, will fix its price 
at such sum as will afford to the dealer a moderate profit.® 

If there be any fraud committed by the seller (which is 
Frauds com- retailing Q, Plato prescribes severe 

penalty. The seller must never name two prices for 
his article during the same day. He must declare 
his price : and if no one will give it, he must with- 
draw the article for the day.^ He is not allowed to praise his 
own articles, or to take any oath respecting them. If he shall 
take any oath, any citizen above thirty years of age shall be 
held bound to thrash him, and may do so with impunity: such 
citizen, if he neglect to thrash the swearer, will himself be 
amenable to censure for betraying the laws. If the seller 


nevere 

punishments 
on them. 


* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 918 B. The 
like view of retail trade is given in 
the Kepublic, ii. p. 371. It indicates 
just and penetrating social observa- 
tion, taken in reference to^Plato’s age. 

^ Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 918-919. rh 
3* i\€v0(ptKhy Kcd iLy€\€^^^0€poy iiKptfiws 
fihv ov P<f6iov yo/iod^Tfiy, KpiyiaQw ‘yc 
fi^y fnrh rSyy rh apiartia fi\ri<p6rccy ry 
iMiymv Kal hcv aff 

• Plato, Legg. xi. p. 920 B-C. 

^ Plato, Legg. xi. p. 920 D. rrjf 


I ^yyyfyovs rovrtp (jca^ 

i irr)\€(a) npdyparoT, &C. 

Plato is more rigorous on these 
matters than the Attic law. See 
K. F. Hermann, Griech. Privat-Alter- 
thiimer, s. 62. 

s Plato, Legg. xi. p. 917 B- 0 . I 
do not quite see how this is to be re- 
conciled with Plato’s direction that the 
prices of articles sold shall be fixed by 
the magistrates ; but both of the two 
are here found. 
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shall sell a spurious or fraudulent article, the magistrates 
must be informed of it by any one cognizant. The informer, 
if a slave or a metic, shall be rewarded by having the article 
made over to him. If he be a citizen, he will receive the 
article, but is bound to consecrate it to the Gods who preside 
over the market : if being cognizant he omits to inform, he 
shall be proclaimed a wicked man, for defrauding the Gods 
of that to which they are entitled. The magistrates, on re- 
ceiving information, will not only deprive the seller of the 
spurious article, but will cause him to be flogged by the herald 
in the market-place — one stripe for every di’achma contained 
in the price demanded. The herald will publicly proclaim 
the reason why the flogging is given. Besides this, the 
magistrates will collect and write up in the market-place both 
regulations of detail for the sellers, and information to put 
buyers on their guard.*^ 

Compare this enactment in Plato with the manner in which 
the Attic law would have dealt with the like offence, comparison 
The defrauded buyer would have brought his action 
before the Dikastery against the fraudulent seller, 
who, if found guilty, would have been condemned in 
damages to make good the wrong: perhaps fined besides. The 
penalties inflicted by the usual course of law at Athens were 
fine, disfranchisement, civil disability of one kind or other, 
banishment, confiscation of property : occasionally imprison- 
ment — sometimes, though rarely, death by the cup of hemlock 
in prison.^ Except in very rare cases, an accused person 
might retire into banishment if he chose, and might thus 
escape any penalty worse than banishment and confiscation 
of property. But corporal punishment was never inflicted by 
the law at Athens. The people, especially the poorer citizens, 
were very sensitive on this point,*^ regarding it as one great line 
of distinction between the freeman and the slave. At Sparta, 
on the contrary, corporal chastisement was largely employed as 
a penalty : moreover the use of the fist in private contentions, by 
the younger citizens, was encouraged rather than forbidden.^ 

I" Xi. p. 9 1 7 B-D. , _ 2, 58. 

See Meier und Sohomann, Der ‘ Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 3, 1 1 ; I>e 
Attlsohe Prozess, B. iv. chap. 13, Eepubl. Laced, ii. 8, iv. 0, ix. 5; ArL 
74^ siophanes Ayes, 1013. 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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Plato follows the analog)' of Sparta in preference to that of 
Athens. Here, as elsewhere, he employs corporal punish- 
ment abundantly as a penalty. Here, as elsewhere, he not 
only prescribes that it shall be inflicted by a public agent 
under the superrision of magistrates, but also directs it to be 
administered, against certain offenders, by private unoflScial 
citizens. I believe that this feature of his system would have 
been more repugnant than any other, to the feelings of all 
classes of Athenian citizens — to all the different types of 
character represented by Perikles, Nikias, Kleon, Isokrates, 
Demosthenes, and Sokrates. Abstinence from manual vio- 
lence was characteristic of Athenian manners. Whatever 
licence might be allowed to the tongue, it was at least a sub- 
stitute for the aggressive employment of the arm and hand. 
Athens exhibited marked respect for the sanctity of the person 
against blows — much equality of dealing between man and 
man — much tolerance, public as well as private, of individual 
diversity in taste and character — much keenness of intel- 
lectual and oral competition, liable to degenerate into unfair 
stratagem in political, forensic, professional, and commercial 
life, as well as in rhetorical, dialectical, and philosophical 
exercises. All these elements, not excepting even the first, 
were distasteful to Plato. But those who copy the dispa- 
raging judgment which he pronounces against Athenian man- 
ners, ought in fairness to take account of the point of view 
from which that judgment is delivered. To a philosopher 
whose ideal is depicted in the two treatises De JRepublica and 
De Legibus, Athenian society would appear repulsive enough. 
We learn from these two treatises what it was that a great specu- 
lative politician of the day desired to establish as a substitute. 

Plato next goes on to make regulations about orphans and 
ite^i^ons guardians, and in general for cases arising out of 
the death of a citizen. The first question presen t- 
T^ment- ifself naturally is, How far is the citizen to be 
ary Powers, allowcd to direct by testament the disposition of his 
family and property ? What restriction is to be placed upon 
his power of making a valid will ? Many persons (Plato says) 
aflSrmed that it was unjust to impose any restriction : that the 
dying man had a right to make such dispositions as he chose. 
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for his property and family after his death. Against this view 
Plato enters his decided protest. Each man — and still more 
each man’s property — belongs not to himself, but to his family 
and to the city : besides which, an old man’s judgment is con- 
stantly liable to be perverted by decline of faculties, disease, 
or the cajoleries of those around him.™ Accordingly Plato 
grants only a limited liberty of testation. Here, as elsewhere, 
he adopts the main provisions of the Attic law, with such 
modifications as were required by the fundamental principles 
of his Magnetic city : especially by the fixed total of 5040 
lots or fundi, each untransferable and indivisible. The lot, 
together with the plant or stock for cultivating it,“ must de- 
scend entire to one son : but the father, if he has more than 
one son, may determine by will to which of them it shall 
descend. If there be any one among the sons whom another 
citizen (being childless) is disposed to adopt, such adoption 
can only take place with the father’s consent. But if the 
father gives his consent, he cannot bequeath his own lot to 
the son so adopted, because two lots cannot be united in the 
same possessor. Whatever property the father possesses over 
and above his lot and its appui'tenances, he may distribute by 
will among his other sons, in any proportion he pleases. If 
he dies, leaving no sons, but only daughters, he may select 
which of them he pleases ; and may appoint by will some 
suitable husband, of a citizen family, to marry her and inherit 
his lot. If a citizen (being childless) has adopted a son out 
of any other family, he must bequeath to that son the whole 
of his property, except one-tenth part of what he possesses 
over and above his lot and its appurtenances : this tenth he 
may bequeath to any one whom he chooses.® 

If the father dies intestate, leaving only daughters, the 
nearest relative who has no lot of his own shall marry one of 
the daughters, and succeed to the lot. The nearest is the 


“ Plato, Legg. xi. p. 923 B. 

It is to be observed that Plato does 
not make any allusion to these mis- 
guiding influences operating upon au 
aged man, when he talks about the 
curse of a father against his son being 
constantly execute by the Gods : xi. 
p. 931 B. 

" Plato, Legg. xi. p. 923 D. 


rod narpt^ov KXiipov Kcd rrjs irtpl rhy 
KXvpoy KarcuTKevris ird<r7js. 

® Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 923-924. The 
language of Plato seems to imply that 
this childless citizen would not be 
likely to moke any will, but that having 
adopted a son, the son so adopted would 
hardly be satisfied unless he inherited 
the whole. 


2 F 2 
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brother of the deceased ; next, the brother of the deceased’s 
wife (paternal and maternal uncles of the maiden); next, 
their sons ; next, the paternal and maternal uncle of the de- 
ceased father, and their sons. If all these relatives be want- 
ing, the magistrates will provide a suitable husband, in order 
that the lot of land may not remain unoccupied.P If a citizen 
die both intestate and childless, two of his nearest unmarried 
relatives, male and female, shall intermarry and succeed to 
his property : reckoning in the order of kinship above men- 
tioned.^ In thus imposing marriage as a legal obligation 
upon persons in a certain degree of kinship, Plato is aware 
that there will be individual cases of great hardship and of re- 
pugnance almost insurmountable. He treats this as unavoid- 
able : providing however that there shall be a select judicial 
Board of Appeal, before which persons who feel aggrieved by 
the law may bring their complaints, and submit their grounds 
for dispensation.^ 

These provisions deserve notice as showing how largely 
piato’B gene- coincides with the prevalent Attic sentiment 

wuh respecting family and relationship. He does not 
Q-ward the slightest preference to primogeniture, 
among brothers : he grants to agnates a preference 
over cognates : he regards it as a public misfortune that any 
house shall be left empty, so as to cause interruption of the 
sacred rites of the family : lastly, he ensures that the family, 
in default of lineal male heirs, shall be continued by inter-mar- 
riage with the nearest relatives — and he especially approves 
the marriage of an heiress with her paternal or maternal uncle. 
On these points Plato is in full harmony with his countrymen, 
though he dissents widely from modem sentiment. 

Eespecting tutelage of orphans, he makes careful provision 
Tutelage of against abuse, as the Attic law also did ; he tries also 
Disagree- to meet the cases of family discord, where father and 

p Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 924-925. bodies : that is, the males quite naked, 
^ Plato, Legg. xi. p. 925 C-D. the females half naked. A direction 
These provisions appear to me not seemingly copied from Athenian prac- 
very clear. tice, and illustrating curiously the 

r Plato, Legg. xi. p. 926 B-D. He language of Philokleon in Aristo- 
directsalso(p. 925 AjthattheDikasts phanes, Vesp. 598. See K. F. Her- 
shaU determine the fit season when mann, Vestig. Juris Domestici ap. 
these young persons become mar- PlatonemcumGrsecisBlnstitutisCom- 
riageable by examining their naked parata, p. 27. 
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son are in bitter wrath against each other. A father ment of Mar- 
may formally renounce his son, but not without pre- —Divorce, 
viously obtaining the concurrence of a conseil defamille: if 
the father has become imbecile with age, and wastes his sub- 
stance, the son may institute a suit as for limacy, but not 
without the permission of the Nomophylakes.® Eespecting 
disagreement between married couples, ten of the Nomo- 
phylakes, together with ten women chosen as supervisors of 
marriages, are constituted a Board of reference,^ to obtain a 
reconciliation, if it be possible : but if this be impossible, then 
to divorce the couple, and unite each with some more suitable 
partner. The lawgiver must keep in view, as far as he can, 
to obtain from each married couple a suflSciency of children — 
that is, one male and one female child from each, whereby 
the total of 5040 lots may be kept up.'^ If a husband loses his 
wife before he has these two children, the law requires him 
to marry another wife : but if he becomes a widower, having 
already the sufficiency of children, he is advised not to marry 
a second wife (who will become stepmother), though not pro- 
hibited from doing so, if he chooses. So also, if a woman be- 
comes a widow, not having the sufficient number of children, 
she must be compelled to marry again : if she already has 
the sufficient number, she is directed to remain in the house, 
and to bring them up. In case she is still young, and her 
health requires a husband, her relatives will apply to the 
Female Supervisors of Marriage, and will make such arrange- 
ments as may seem advisable.^ 

Against neglect of aged parents by their children, Plato 
both denounces the most stringent legal penalties, of 
and delivers the most emphatic reproofs : commend- 
ing with full faith the ancient traditional narratives, that 
the curse of an offended parent against his sons was always 
‘executed by the Gods, as in the cases of CEdipus, Theseus, 
Amyntor, &c.y In the event of lunacy, he directs that the 
lunatic shall be kept in private custody by his relatives, who 
will be fined if they neglect the duty.* 

■ Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 928-929. 

* Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 929-930. * Plato, Legg. xi. p. 930 0 . 

® Plato, Legg. xi. p. 930 0 . in ^ Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 93i‘932» 

KoySrm iucoiBhs idbnv Kod & * Plato, Legg. xi. p. 934 D, 
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Hurt or damage^ not deadly, done by one man to another. 
— Plato enumerates two different modes of inflicting damage : 
— I. By drugs (applied externally or internally), magic, or 
sorcery. 2. By theft or force.^ 

As to the first mode, if the drug be administered by a phy- 
Poison— sician, he must be put to death : if by one not a 
physician, the Dikasts will determine the nature of 
^rishment. his punishmeut. And in the case of magical arts, or 
incantations, if the person who resorts to them be a prophet 
or an inspector of prodigies, he must be put to death : another 
person doing the same will be punished at the discretion of 
the Dikasts. Here we see that the prophet is ranked as a 
professional person (the like appears in Homer) along with 
the physician,^ — who must know what he is about, while an- 
other person perhaps may not know. But Plato’s own opinion 
respecting magical incantations is delivered with singular re- 
serve. He will neither avouch them nor reject them. He 
intimates that a man can hardly find out what is true on the 
subject ; and even if he could, it would be harder still to con- 
vince others. Most men are in serious alarm when they see 
waxen statuettes hung at their doors or at their family tombs ; 
and it is useless to attempt to tranquillise them by reminding 
them that they have no certain evidence on the subject.*^ 
Here we see how Plato discourages the received legends and 
the current faith, when he believes them to be hurtful — as 
contrasted with his vehemence in upholding them when he 
thinks them useful : as in the case of the paternal curse, and 
the judgments of the Gods. The question of their truth is 
made to depend on their usefulness.^ The Gods are made to 


* Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 932 E-933 E. 
Both these come under the general 
head 'oao. ns &\\os 6 .\\ov ir t] fxalv ^ i. 

^ Plato, Legg. xi. p. 933 D. a>y 
“KpwTov fihv rhy iirix^ipodvra (papjjAn 
r€iy ovK €llS6ra rl Spa, rd r 

jxaYY^- 

Homer, 'Odys. xvii. 383 
rwvS' oi Sripiioepyol 
IxdvTiv, fl 

Kcd Bitrtriv iotSdyf &c. 


® Plato, Legg. xi. p. 933 A. 

rrov Kiipiva /ui/u-^ftoTo irfirXacr- 
p,€va. Compare Theokritus, Idyll, ii. 
28-59. 

See the remarkable narrative of the 
death of Germanicus in Syria, sup- 
posed to have been brought about by 
the magical artifices wrought under 
the auspices of Piso (Tacitus, Ann. 
ii. 69). 

“ Cicero, Legg. i. 7. “ Utiles autem 
esse has opiniones, quis neget, cum 
intelligat, quam multa firmentur jure- 
jurando,” &c. 
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act exactly as he thinks they ought to act. They are not 
merely invoked, but positively counted on, as executioners of 
Plato’s ethical sentences. 


Eespecting the second mode of damage — by theft or vio- 
lence — Plato’s law forms a striking contrast to that p^nighment 
which has been just set forth. The person who in- 
flicts damage must repay it, or make full compensa- 
tion for it, to the sufferer : small, if the damage be 
small — great, if it be great. Besides this, the guilty person 
must undergo some farther punishment with a view to cor- 
rection or reformation. This will be smaller, if he be young 
and seduced by the persuasion of others ; but it must be 
graver, if he be self-impelled by his own desires, fears, wrath, 
jealousy, &c. Understand, however (adds Plato), that such 
ulterior punishment is not imposed on account of the past 
misdeed — for the past cannot be recalled or undone — but on 
account of the future : to ensure that he shall afterwards hate 


wrong-doing, and that those who see him punished shall hate 
it also. The Dikasts must follow out in detail the general 
principle here laid down,® 

This passage proclaims distinctly an important principle in 
regard to the infliction of legal penalties : which principle, if 
kept in mind, might have led Plato to alter or omit a large 
portion of the Leges. 

Eespecting words of ahvse, or revilement, or insulting de- 
rision. — These are altogether forbidden. If used in Penalty for 
any temple, market, or public and frequented place, wJJ^for 
the magistrate presiding must punish the offender comedy, 
forthwith, as he thinks fit : if elsewhere, any citizen forbidden 
by-stander, being older than the offender, is authorized and 
required to thrash him.^ No writer of comedy is allowed to 
ridicule or libel any citizen. 

Mendicity is strictly prohibited. Every mendicant must be 
sent away at once, in order that the territory may be rid of 
such a creature. Every man, who has passed an honest life, 


* Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 933-934* Com- 1 upon any pretence (Lysias, Or. ix. Pro 
pare Plato, Protagor. p. 324 B. | Milite, s. 6-9). Demosthenes (contra 

* Plato, Legg. xi* p* 93} C-D. The Konon. p, 1263) speaks of 

Attic law expressly forbade the utter- or \otSopla as in itself trifling, but as 
ance of abusive words against any forbidden by the law, lest it should 
individual in an office or public place lead to violence and blows. 
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will be sure to have made friends who will protect him against 
the extremity of want.8 

The rules provided by Plato about witnesses in judicial 
Regniations f^ials and indictments for perjury, are pretty much 
the same as those prevalent at Athens : with some 
Judicial trials, peculiarities. Thus he permits a free woman to bear 
witness, and to address the court in support of a party inte- 
rested, provided she be above forty years of age. Moreover, 
she may institute a suit, if she have no husband : but not if 
she be married.*^ A slave or a child may bear witness at 
a trial for murder ; provided security be given that they will 
remain in the city to await an indictment for peijuiy, if 
presented against them. 

Among Plato’s prohibitions, we are not surprised to find 
c«nBiire of directed emphatically against forensic eloquence, 
qneSS! fnd against those who professed to teach it. Every 
thing beneficial to man (says he) has its accompany- 
conteStio^ ii^g poison and corruption. J ustice is a noble thing, 
litigation. great civilising agent in human affairs : to aid 

any one in obtaining justice, is of course a noble thing also. 
But these benefits are grossly abused by men, who pretend to 
possess an art, whereby every one may be sure of judicial 
victory, either as principal or as auxiliary, whether his cause 
be just or unjust : — and who offer to teach this art to all who 
pay a stipulated price. Whether this be (as they pretend) a 
real art, or a mere inartificial knack — it would be a disgrace 
to our city, and must be severely punished. Whoever gives 
show of trying to pervert the force of justice in the minds of 
the Dikasts, or indulges in unseasonable and frequent litiga- 
tion, or even lends his aid to other litigants — may be indicted 
by any citizen as guilty of abuse of justice, either as principal 
or auxiliary. He shall be tried before the Court of Select 


K Plato, Legg. xi. p. 936 C. 
rj Toio^ov ((iov Kodapii 

yiyvrirai rh iropaTroy. 

Plato, Legg. xi. p. 937 A-B. 

It appears that women were not 
admitted as witnesses before the Athe- 
nian Dikasteries. Meier nnd Schd- 
mann, Attisch. Prozess, pp. 667-668. 
The testimony of slaves was received 
after they had been tortured ; which 


was considered as a guarantee for 
truth, required in regard to them, but 
not required in regard to a freeman. 
The torture is not mentioned in this 
Platonic treatise. Plato treats a male 
as yourw up to the age of thirty (com- 
pare Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 35), a 
female as young up to the age of forty 
(pp. 932 B-C, 961 B). 
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Judges : who, if they find him guilty, will decide whether he 
has committed the offence from love of money, or from love 
of contention and ambitious objects. If from love of con- 
tention, he shall be interdicted, for such time as the Court 
may determine, from instituting any suit at law on his own 
account as well as from aiding in any suite instituted by 
others.^ If from love of money, the citizen found guilty shall 
be capitally punished, the non-citizen shall be banished in 
perpetuity. Moreover the citizen convicted of committing 
this offence even from love of contention, if it be a second 
conviction for the offence, shall be put to death also.^ 

The vague and undefined character of this offence, for 
which Plato denounces capital punishment, shows ^anyof 
how much his penal laws are discharges of ethical 
antipathy and hostility against types of character etST^ti- 
conceived by himself — rather than measures in- 
tended for application, in which he had weighed 
beforehand the practical difficulties of singling out 
and striking the right individual. On this matter *^**^*‘®^^’‘* 
the Athenian public had the same ethical antipathy as 
himself; and Meletus took full advantage of it, when he 
brought his accusation against Sokrates. We know both 
from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, and from the 
Nubes of Aristophanes — that Sokrates was rendered odious 
to the Athenian people and Dikasts, partly as heterodox and 
irreligious, but partly also as one who taught the art of using 
speech so as to make the worse appear the better reason. Both 
Aristophanes and Meletus would have sympathised warmly 
with the Platonic law. If there had been any Solonian law 
to the same effect, which Meletus could have quoted in his 
accusatory speech, his case against Sokrates would have been 
materially strengthened. Especially, he would have had the 
express sanction of law for his proposition of death as the 
penalty ; a proposition to which the Athenian Dikasts would 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 938 B. cipiendum, qui caussam aliquam'pro 

aliis in foro agendam ac defendendam 
suBcipiunt.” This is the explanation 
^vvhKritrai, I cannot understand -why ^longing to ^vp^iKri<rcu : Kax^'^y ^Ui^y 
Stallbaum, in his very useful notes on is the well known phrase fora plaintiff 
the Leges, observes upon this passage : or a prosecutor as principal. 

de caussidicis ac- ^ Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 937 E»93^ 
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not have consented, had they not been affronted and driven to 
it by the singular demeanour of Sokrates himself when before 
them. It would be irrelevant here to say that Sokrates was 
not guilty of what was imputed to him : that he never came 
before the Dikastery until the time of his trial — and that he 
did not teach “ the art of words.” If he did not teach it, he 
was at least believed to teach it, not merely by Aristophanes 
and by the Athenian Dikasts, but also by intelligent men like 
Kritias and Charikles,^ who knew him perfectly well : while 
the example of Antiphon shows that a man might be most 
acute and efficacious as a forensic adviser, without coming in 
person before the Dikastery.™ What the defence really makes 
us feel is, the indefinite nature of the charge : which is neither 
proveable nor disproveable, and which is characterised, both 
by Xenophon and in the Platonic Apology, as one of the 
standing calumnies against all philosophising men." Here, 
in the Platonic Leges, this same unproveable offence is 
adopted and made capital : the Select Platonic Dikasts being 
directed to ascertain, not only whether a man has really com- 
mitted it, but whether he has been impelled to commit it by 
love of money, or by love of victory and personal consequence. 

The twelfth and last Book of the Treatise De Legibiis deals 
Penalty for with various cases of obligation, not towards indi- 
pnblic trust viduals, but towards the public or the city. Abuse 
of trust in the character of a public envoy is de- 
money — eva- dared punishable. This offence (familiar to us at 

sion of mili- .. , /»t-\ 

ury service. Athcus through the two harangucs of Demosthenes 
and -^Eschines) is invested by Plato with a religious colouring, 
as desecrating the missions and commands of Hermes and 
Zeus.® Wrongful appropriation of the public money by a 


* Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 31 seq. 

^ Thucydid. viii. 68. 
n Plato, Apol. Sokr. p, 23. 

Such was the colloquial power of 
Sokrates, in the j^rtrait drawn by 
Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 14), “ that he 
handled all who conversed with him 
just as he pleased — toTs Zia\tyo- 
I oirr<^ iratri 

\6yoi5 5 ray ^oiXoi'ro, Kritias and 
Alkibiades (Xenophon tells us) sought 
his society for the purpose of strength- 
ening their own oratorical powers as 


political men, and of becoming Kpetr- 
rovf Twv (Tvyyiyvofievuu (i. 2, 1 6). 
Looked at from the point of view of 
opponents, this would be described as 
the proceeding of one who himself both 
could pervert, and did pervert, justice 
— and who taught others to pervert it 
also. This was the picture of Sokrates 
which the accusers presented to the 
Athenian Dikastery; as we may see by 
the language of Sokrates himself at the 
beginning of the Platonic Apology, 
o Plato, Legg. xii. p. 941 A. 
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citizen is also made capital. The penalty is to be inflicted 
equally whether the sum appropriated be large or small : in 
either case the guilt is equal, and the evidence of wicked dis- 
position the same, for one who has gone through the public 
education and training.? This is quite different from Plato’s 
principle of dealing with theft or wrongful abstraction of 
property from private persons : in which case the sentence of 
Plato was, that the amount of damage done, small or great, 
should be made good by the offender, and that a certain ulte- 
rior penalty should be inflicted suflBcient to deter him as well 
as others from a repetition. 

Provision is farther made for punishing any omission of 
military service either by males or females, or any discredit- 
able abandonment of arms.*^ The orders of the military com- 
mander must be implicitly and exactly obeyed. The actions 
of all must be orderly, uniform, and simultaneous. Nothing 
can be more mischievous than that each should act for him- 
self, separately and apart from others. This is confessedly true 
as to war : but it is no less essential as to the proceedings in 
peace.^ Suppression of individuality, and conversion of life 
into a perpetual, all-pervading, drill and discipline — is a 
favourite aspiration always present to Plato. 

P Plato, Legg. xii. p. 941 : compare expressly & 7 r 6 ^l>rjTov, (compare Lysias 
xi. p. 934 A. cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. ss. 87-89), and 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 944. It is 1 the speaker might argue (successfully 
curious to compare this passage of j or not) that he had said nothing 
Plato with the two orations of Lysias j air6^l>TjTov, and was not guilty of legjd 
Kara ^ioixvi)crov A and B (Oratt. X.- | Kaicrjyopla . — There is another phrase 
xi.) Plato enjoins upon all accusers in this section of Plato to which I 
the greatest caution and precision in ; would call attention. He enumerates 
the terms used to indicate what they ; the excusable cases of losing arms as 
intended to charge upon the accused, follows — S ttoo-oi Karh KpTjixifwv 
To call a man pl\pa(nris is a more aw^Atcray S-n-Aa ^ Kara OdAaa'o'ay (p. 
aggravated offensive designation than 944 A). Now the oases of soldiers 
to call him iLirofioAtvs SirAwy, which being thrown down cliffs are, I believe, 
latter term is more general, and may ; unknown until the Phokian prisoners 
possibly be applied to those who have ! were so dealt with in the Sacred War, 
lost their arms under the pressure of 1 as sacrilegious offenders against Apollo 
irresistible necessity, without any die- , and the Delphian temple. Hence we 
grace. On the other hand, we read in j may probably infer that this wascom- 
Lysias, that the offence which was j posed after the Sacred War began, b.c. 
punishable under the Attic law was ' See Diodorus and my * Hist, of 

bir\a)y dirojSoA'^, and that to eissert Jreece,’ chap. 87, p. 350 seq. 
falsely respecting any citizen, rh SttAo “ Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 942 O-94? 

, was an arrbpp'qroy or for- rt -v ^ . 

bidden phrase, which exposed the 1 rijy ^j/uxi/y fiijr€ yiyy<i><T- 

speaker to a fine of 500 dracnmse (sect. Mffraa-eai rh -Kopivavy dAA* 

I - 1 2). But to assert respecting any ^ iel /col Afia koI Koiyhv rhy filoy 
man that he was fii\paa-irts was not 5, r< 
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A Board of Elders is constituted by Plato, as auditors of 
the proceedings of all Magistrates after their term of office.* 
The mode of choosing these Elders, as well as their duties, 
liabilities, privileges, and honours, both during life and after 
death, are prescribed with the utmost solemnity. 

Plato forbids the parties in any judicial suit from swear- 
oaths. Di- ing : they will present their case to the court, but 
not upon oath. No judicial oath is allowed to be 
taken by any one who has a pecuniary interest in the 
Interest^ matter on hand. The Dikasts — the luderes in all 

witnesses, ^ ^ ^ •> o 

can be sworn, public Competitions — the Electors before they elect 
to a public trust — are all to be sworn : but neither the parties 
to any cause, nor (seemingly) the witnesses. If oaths were 
taken on both sides, one or other of the parties must be per- 
jured; and Plato considers it dreadful, that they should go on 
living with each other afterwards in the same city. In afore- 
time Rhadamanthus (he tells us) used to settle all disputes 
simply, by administering an oath to the parties ; for in his 
time no one would take a false oath : men were then not only 
pious, but even sons or descendants of the Gods. But now 
(in the Platonic days) impiety has gained ground, and men’s 
oaths are no longer to be trusted, where anything is to be 
gained by perjury.* 

Strict regulations are provided, as to exit from the Platonic 
Regulations city, and ingress into it. Plato fears contamination 
Sion of to his Citizens from converse with the outer world, 
and foreign He would introduce the peremptory Spartan Xene- 

travel of _ _ n i p i'*’ i i ^ 

citizens. lasy, it he Were not afraid of the obloquy attending 
it. He strictly defines the conditions on which the foreigner 
will be allowed to come in, or the citizen to go out. No 
citizen is allowed to go out before he is forty years of age." 
Envoys must be sent on public missions ; and sacred legations 
(theories) must be despatched to the four great Hellenic 
festivals — Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. But 
private citizens are not permitted to visit even these great 
festivals at their own pleasure. The envoys sent must be 
chosen and trustworthy men : moreover, on returning, they 

■ Plato, Legg, xii. pp. 946-948. * Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 948-949. 

“ Plato, Legg. xiL p. 950. 
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will assure their youthful fellow-citizens, that the home insti- 
tutions are better than anything that can be seen abroad.* 

Special travellers, between the ages of fifty and sixty, will 
also be permitted to go abroad, and will bring back reports to 
the Magistrates of what they have observed. Strangers are 
admitted into the city or its neighbourhood, under strict super- 
vision ; partly as observers, partly as traders, for the limited 
amount of traflSc which the lawgiver tolerates.^ Thus scanty 
is the worship which Plato will allow his Magnetes to pay to 
Zeus Xenius.* He seems however to take credit for it as 
liberal dealing, 

Plato proceeds with various enactments respecting surety- 


ship — time of prescription for ownership — keeping ^ety8hij>— 
men away by force either from giving testimony in ^e^iptlon 
court or from contending at the public matches — ship, &c. 
receiving of stolen goods — private war or alliance on the part 
of any individual citizen, without the consent of the city — 
receipt of bribes by functionaries — return and registration of 
each citizen’s property — dedications and offerings to the Gods.* 
No systematic order or classification can be traced in the 
successive subjects. 

In respect to judiciary matters, he repeats (what had before 
been directed) his constitution of three stages of tri- judicial 
bunals. First, Arbitrators, chosen by both parties in 
the dispute. From their decision, either party may TriS^' 
appeal to the , Tribe-Dikasteries, composed of all 
the citizens of the Tribe or Deme : or at least, com- 
posed of a jury taken from these. After this, there is a final 
appeal to the Select Dikastery, chosen among all the Ma- 
gistrates for the time being.^* Plato leaves to his successors 


* Plato, Legg. xii.p. 951. 

y Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 952-953* 

* Plato, Legg. xii. p. 953 E. Tovroty 
rois v6fxois 

^ivovs re koI icol rovs 

riLS 

, KaddiTfp TToiovai yvy Bp4fi- 
NefAov, Krip^r/fMcuriy irypiois, 

Stallbaum says in his note: — 
fiaci Ka\ — peregrines non ex- 

pellentes ccenis et saorificiis, h. e. eorum 
UBU iis interdicentes.** This surely is I 


not the right explanation. Plato means 
to say that the Egyptian habits as to 
eating and sacrifice were intolerably 
repulsive to a foreigner. We may see 
this from K7jp{rY/xa<rt which follows. 
The peculiarities of Egypt, which 
Herodotus merely remarks upon with 
astonishment, may well have given 
ofience to the fastidious and dictatorial 
spirit of Plato. 

» Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 954-95^* 

•* Plato, Legg. xii. p. 956. 
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the regulations of details, respecting the mode of impannelling 
and the procedure of these Juries. 

Lastly come the regulations respecting funerals — the cost, 
FuneraiB— ceremonics, religious proceedings, mode of showing 
sorrow and reverence, These are given in con- 

siderable detail, and with much solemnity of religious 
exhortation. 

We have now reached the close. The city has received its 
Conservative full poHtical and civil outfit : as much legal regula- 
kelpVp the tion as it is competent for the lawgiver to provide at 
sdiemtofthe the beginning. One guarantee alone is wanting. 
NSroai Some security must be provided for the continuance 

Council for i*i*/*i a ttt i 

this purpose and durability of the enactments.® We must have a 

— bow con- . ^ 

stituted. special conservative organ, watching over and keep- 
ing up the scheme of the original lawgiver. For this function, 
Plato constitutes a Board, which, from its rule of always 
beginning its sittings before daybreak, he calls the Nocturnal 
council. It will comprise ten of the oldest Nomophylakes : 
all those who have obtained prizes for good conduct or orderly 
discipline : all those who have been authorised to go abroad, 
and have been approved on their return. Each of these 
members will introduce into the Synod one young man of 
thirty years of age, chosen by himself, but approved by the 
others.® The members will thus be partly old, partly young. 

This Nocturnal council is intended as the conservative 
organ of the Platonic city. It is, in the city, what the soul 
and head are in an animal. The soul includes Reason : the 
head includes the two most perfect senses — Sight and Hear- 
ing. The fusion, in one, of Reason with these two senses 
ensures the preservation of the animal.^ In the Nocturnal 
council, the old members represent Reason, the young mem- 
bers represent the two superior senses, serving as instruments 
and means of communication between Reason and the outer 
world. The Nocturnal council, embracing the agency of both, 
maintains thereby the life and continuity of the city.^ 

C Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 957 - 958 * Svirep Kcd ab 6 yofioB^ryis Kxoov robs 
** Plato, Legg. xii. p. 960 C-L. v6(mvs irtdrjs. 

Compare Plato, EepubL vi. p. 497 D. « Plato, Legg. xii. p. 961 A-B. 

Sri Sdricoi ri ael ^vtiycu ' Plato, Legg. xii. p. D. 

\Syoy Sxoy rrjs voXtrtias rhv avrhv f Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 964 D-965 A, 
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It is the special duty of this council, to serve as a perpetual 
embodiment of the original lawgiver, and to comprehend as 
well as to realise the main purpose for which the city was put 
together. The councillors must keep constantly in view this 
grand political end, as the pilot keeps in view safe termination 
of the voyage — as the military commander keeps in view vic- 
tory, and the physician, recovery of health. Should the phy- 
sician or the pilot either not know his end, or not know 
the conditions under which it may be attained — his labour 
will be in vain. So, if there does not exist in the city an 
authority understanding the great political end and the means 
(either by laws or human agents) of accomplishing it, the 
city will be a failure. Hence the indispensable necessity 
of the Nocturnal council, with members properly taught and 
organised.^ 

The great political end must be one, and not many. All 
the arrows aimed by the central Conservative organ This council 
must be aimed at one and the same point.* This is 
the chief excellence of a well-constituted conserva- great end of 
tive authority. Existing cities err all of them in one Mistakes 

1* made by ex- 

of two ways. Either they aim at one smgle End, but isting cities 
that End bad or wrong: or they aim at a variety right end. 
of Ends without giving exclusive attention to any one. Sur- 
vey existing cities : you will find that in one, the great pur- 
pose, and the main feature of what passes for justice, is, that 
some party or faction shall obtain or keep political power, 
whether its members be better or worse than their fellow- 
citizens : in a second city, it is wealth — in a third, freedom of 
individuals — in a fourth, freedom combined with power over 
foreigners. Some cities, again, considering themselves wiser 
than the rest, strive for all these objects at once or for a 
variety of others, without exclusive attention to any one.*^ 
Amidst such divergence and error in regard to the main end, 
we cannot wonder that all cities fail in attaining it. 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 962 A-B. ‘ Plato, Legg. xii, p. 962 C. Se? 

— fjyal Ti rh ylyva)(TKov iy ain^ (the rovrov (the nootumal synod) va<ray 
city) irpitroy jx\v rovro t x4yofitVt rhv 
, ts rlt TTOTi 6 iroXiTiKbt Vfily 

I, ^iTfiTo Syriya Tp6roy Jc* /uero- y rovro ditl wdyra oJoy 

ly ro6rov icoU rls aur^ koXus j 

rwy v6p,wy auruy wpwroyf ** Plato, Legg. xii. p, 962 D-E. Oom*^ 
pare Aristot. Eth. Nikom. X. 1 180, a.26. 
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The one end 
of the city ie 
the virtue of 
its citizens — 
that property 
whicn Lb com- 
mon to the 
four varieties 
of Virtue — 
Reason, Cou- 
rage, Tem- 
perance, Jus- 
tice. 


The One End proposed by our city is, the virtue of its 
citizens. But virtue is fourfold, or includes four 
varieties — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, J ustice. 
Our End is and must be One. The medical Eeason 
has its One End, Good Health : * the strategic Eea- 
son has its One End — Victory : What is that One 
End (analogous to these) which the political Eeason 
aims at ? It must be that in which the four cardinal 
virtues — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — are One, 
or coincide : that common property, possessed by all and by 
each, which makes them to be virtue, and constitutes the 
essential meaning of the name. Virtue. We must know the 
four as four, that is, the points of difference between them : 
but it is yet more important to know them as One — to discern 
the point of essential coincidence and union between them.™ 
To understand thoroughly this unity of virtue, so as to act 
upon it themselves, to explain it to others and to 
embody it in all their orders — is the grand requisite 
for the supreme Guardians of our city — the Noc- 
turnal council. We cannot trust such a function in 
the hands of poets, or of visiting discoursers who 
announce themselves as competent to instruct youth. 
It cannot be confided to any less authority than the chosen 
men — the head and senses — of our city, properly and speci- 
ally trained to exercise it.“ Upon this depends the entire 
success or failure of our results. Our guardians must be 
taught to see that One Idea which pervades the Multiple and 
the Diverse : ° to keep it steadily before their own eyes, and 
to explain and illustrate it in discourse to others. They must 
contemplate the point of coincidence and unity between 
Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice : as well as between 
the many different things called Beautiful, and the many dif- 
ferent things called Good.P They must declare whether the 
name Virtue, common to all the four, means something One — 


The Noc- 
turnal Coun- 
cil must com- 
prehend this 
unity of Vir- 
tue, explain 
it to others, 
and watch 
that it be 
carried out 
in detail. 


* Plato, Legg. xii. p. 963 B. vovv 
yhp ii) KvfifpyTjTiKhy piky kou iarpinhy 
teal <rrparriyiKhv ttno/xey §is rh %y iKetyo 
oT 8€? $\4‘K€tVy rhv 8^ voXiriKhy 4\iy- 
iyrtwff ifffxlv yvv — “'Cl BaupMn€y 
ah 8^ 8)f vot aKoirtts; rl xor' 
ian rh ty^ t 8^ av^Cas 6 p,\y icnpiKhs 
yavs I 


&}S <pcd7)s irdyrcoy ru»v ifi<pp6yayy ohx 
^fiS tiiriiy; 

"* Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 963 E-964 A. 
» Plato, Legg. xii. p. 964 D. 
o Plato, Legg. xii. p. 965 0. rh 
’phs filay I84ay iK ricy iroW&y Kcd 
yofjLoltay 8vyarhy that ^xiirtiy. 
p Plato, Legg. xii. pp.965 0,966 A-B. 
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or a Whole or Aggregate — or both together.^i If they cannot 
explain to us whether Virtue is Manifold or Fourfold, or in 
what manner it is One — they are unfit for their task, and 
our city will prove a failure. To know the truth about 
these important matters— to be competent to explain and 
defend it to others — to follow it out in practice, and to apply 
it in discriminating what is well done and what is ill done — » 
these are the imperative and indispensable duties of our 
Guardians.’^ 

Furthermore it is also essential that they should adopt an 
orthodox religious creed, and should be competent They must 
to explain and defend it. The citizens generally e^ia^^and 
must believe without scrutiny such dogmas as the 

, . .. ^ orthodox 

lawgiver enioms ; but the Guardians must master religious 

® _ 1 . -I creed. Fun- 

the proofs of themr® The proofs upon which, in damentai 

i ^ A X ^ dogmas of 

Plato s View, all true piety rests, are two^ (he here euch creed, 
repeats them): — i. Mind or Soul is older than Body — an- 
terior to Body as a moving power — and invested with power 
to impel, direct, and controul Body. 2. When we contem- 
plate the celestial rotation, we perceive such extreme exact- 
ness and regularity in the movement of the stars (each one 
of the vast multitude maintaining its relative position in the 
midst of prodigious velocity of movement) that we cannot 
explain it except by supposing a Eeason or Intelligence 
pervading and guiding them all. Many astronomers have 
ascribed this regular movement to an inherent Necessity, 
and have hereby drawn upon science reproaches from poets 
and others, as if it were irreligious. But these astronomers 
(Plato affirms) were quite mistaken in excluding Mind and 
Reason from the celestial bodies, and in pronouncing the stars 
to be bodies without mind, like earth or stones. Necessity 
cannot account for their exact and regular movements : no 
other supposition is admissible except the constant volition 
of mind in-dwelling in each, impelling and guiding them to- 

^ Plato, Legg. xii. p. 965 E. vph wepl oUrt ei iroAA^ t<rr\o^* 

iKavus fXTtcfxty rl iror* fcrriv^ tls €i r^rrapOf a»s Iv, Svyarol 

(irt Hirtas iroT€ Plato, Legg. xii. p. 966 B. 

fj ro{rrov dtfupvySyros ■ Plato, Legg. xii p. 966 D. 

Tore ' t Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 E. 
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wards exact goodness of result. Astronomy well understood 
is, in Plato’s view, the foundation of true piety. It is only 
the erroneous astronomical doctrines which are open to the 
current imputations of irreligion.^ 

These are the capital religious or kosmical dogmas which 
the members of the Nocturnal Council must embrace and 
expound to others, together with the mathematical and mu- 
sical teaching suitable to illustrate them. Application must 
be made of these dogmas to improve the laws and customs 
of the city, and the dispositions of the citizens.* 

When this Nocturnal Council, with its members properly 
trained and qualified, shall be established in the akropolis — 
symbolising the conjunction of Reason with the head or with 
the two knowledge-giving senses — the Magnetic City may 
securely be entrusted to it, with certainty of an admirable 
result.y 


EPINOMIS. 

Here closes the dialogue called Leges : somewhat prema- 
ciose, furely, since the peculiar training indispensable for 
these Nocturnal Counsellors has not yet been de- 
clared. The short dialogue called Epinomis supplies 
this defect. It purports to be a second day’s con- 
versation between the same trio. 

I defect. Athenian — adverting to the circumstances of 

Sun^cures tumau life generally, as full of toil and suffering, 
with few and transient moments of happiness — re- 
marks that none except the wise have any chance of 
Astronomy, jjappincss ; and that few can understand what real 
wisdom is, though every one presumes that there must be 
something of the kind discoverable.* He first enumerates 
what it is not It is not any of the useful arts — husbandry, 
house-building, metallurgy, weaving, pottery, hunting, &c.: 

Plato, Lo^g^. xii. p. 9^7 A.-I). 1 tipij/n^yov i$f tois &crTpois yovv tcov 
Siayoious fiov\4i<r«as iiyaddy Trtpl tcAow- | Cyrwy. 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 E. 
hoyifffMts Plat. Legg. xii. p. 969 B. 

Plat. Epinom. pp. 973-974. 
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nor is it prophecy, or the understanding of omens : nor any 
of the elegant arts — music, poetry, painting : nor the art of 
war, or navigation, or medicine, or forensic eloquence ; nor 
does it consist in the natural endowments of quick wit and 
good memory.*' True wisdom is something different from all 
these. It consists in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, lead- 
ing to a full comprehension of the regular movements of 
the Kosmos — combined with a correct religious creed as to 
the divine attributes of the Kosmos and its planetary bodies, 
which are all pervaded and kept in harmonious rotation by 
divine, in-dwelling, soul or mind.** It is the God Uranus (or 
Olympus, or Kosmos), with the visible Gods included therein, 
who furnishes to us not only the gifts of the seasons and the 
growth of food, but also varied intelligence, especially the 
knowledge of number, without which no other knowledge 
would be attainable.® Number and proportion are essential 
conditions of every variety of art. The regular succession of 
night and day, and the regularly changing phases of the moon 
— the comparison of months with the year — first taught us 
to count, and to observe the proj)ortions of numbers to each 
other.^ 

The Athenian now enters upon the directly theological 
point of view, and re-asserts the three articles of Theological 

view of 

orthodoxy w'hich he had laid down in the tenth Astronomy- 

1 •/» Kos- 

book 01 Leges: together with the other point of mos-soui 

... , ^ Ti/r' 1 • 1-1 1 1 1 more ancient 

taith also — ihat boul or Mind is older than body: and more 

1 • • 11* 11 • 11 sovereign 

soul is active and ruling — body, passive and sub- than Body, 
ject. An animal is a compound of both. There are five 
elementary bodies — fire, air, aether, water, earth® — which the 
kosmical soul moulded, in varying proportions, so as to form 
different animals and plants. Man, animals, and plants, were 

^ Plat. Epinom. pp. 975-976. the Timeeus. The assertion of Xeno- 

Plat. Epinom. pp. 97^-977. krateB(good evidence) warrants us in 

Plat. Epinom. pp. 977-978. believing that Plato altered his views 

** Plat. Epinom. pp. 978-979. after the composition of Timseus, and 

Plat. Epinom. pp. 980-981. We that his latest opinions are represented 
know, from a curious statement of in the Epinomis. Zeller indeed thinks 
Xenokrates (see Fragm. of his work that the dodekahedron in the Timssus 
Ufp\ rov U\dro)yos fiiov^ cited by Sim- might be construed as a fifth element, 
plikius, ad. Aristot. Physio, p. 427, but this is scarcely tenable. Zeller, 
a. 17, Schol, Brandis), that this quin- Philos, der Griechen, vol. ii. P- 513, 
tuple elementary scale was a doctrine ed. 2nd. 
of Plato. But it is not the doctrine of I 


2 G 2 
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moulded chiefly of earth, yet with some intermixture of the 
other elements : the stars were moulded chiefly from fire, 
having the most beautiful bodies, endowed with divine and 
happy souls, and immortal, or very long-lived.^ Next to the 
stars were moulded the Daemons, out of aether, and inhabit- 
ants of that element ; after them, the animals inhabiting air, 
and Nymphs inhabiting water. These three occupy inter- 
mediate place between the stars above and man below.*^ 
They serve as media of communication between man and the 
Gods : and also for the diffusion of thought and intelligence 
among all parts of the Kosmos.*^ The Gods of the ordinary 
faith — Zeus, Here, and others — ^must be left to each person’s 
disposition, if he be inclined to worship them : but the great 
visible Kosmos, and the sidereal Gods, must be solemnly ex- 
alted and sanctified, with prayer and the holiest rites.* Those 
astronomers who ignore this divine nature, and profess to 
explain their movements by physical or mechanical forces, 
are guilty of grave impiety. The regularity of their move- 
ments is a proof of their divine nature, not a proof of the 
contrary, as some misguided persons affirm.*^ 

Next, the Athenian intimates that the Greeks have ob- 
tained their astronomical knowledge, in the first 
instance, from Egypt and Assyria, but have much 
tS?Bpwt. improved upon what they learnt (p. 987) : that the 
Greeks at first were acquainted only with the three 
the outer or sidereal sphere {'ATrXavfig)^ the Sun, and the 
Moon — but unacquainted with the other five or planetary 
<f>op(Uy which they first learned from these foreigners, though 
not the names of the planets (p. 986) : that all these eight 
were alike divine, fraternal agents, partakers in the same 
rational nature, and making up altogether the divine Kda/xoc: 
that those who did not recognise all the eight as divine, con- 
summately rational, and revolving with perfectly uniform 
movement, were guilty of impiety (p. 985 E): that these 
kosmical, divine, rational agents taught to mankind arith- 
metic and the art of numeration (p. 988 B) : that soul, or 

f Plat. Epinom. pp. 981*982. * Plat. Epinom. pp. 984 D-985 D. 

» Plat. Epinom. pp. 983-984. ^ Plat. Epinom. pp. 982 D, qS'X 6. 

h Plat. Epinom. p. 984. ^ 
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plastic, demiurgic, cognitive force (p. 981 C), was an older 
and more powerful agent in the universe than body — ^but that 
there were two varieties of soul, a good and bad, of which the 
good variety was the stronger : the good variety of soul pro- 
duced all the good movements, the bad variety produced all 
the bad movements (p. 988 D, E) : that in studying astro- 
nomy, a man submitted himself to the teaching of this good 
soul and these divine agents, from whom alone he could learn 
true wisdom and piety (pp. 989 B-990 A) : that this study, 
however, must be conducted not with a view to know the 
times of rising and setting of different stars (like Hesiod) 
but to be able to understand and follow the eight Trepitpopag 
(p. 990 B), 

To understand these — especially the five planetary and dif- 
ficult irepifopag — arithmetic must also be taught, study of 
not in the concrete, but in the abstract (p. 990 C, and geome- 
D), to understand how much the real nature of 
things is determined by the generative powers and combina- 
tion of Odd and Even Number. Next, geometry also must 
be studied, so as to compare numbers with plane and solid 
figures, and thus to determine proportions between two 
numbers which are not directly commensurable. The varie- 
ties of proportion, which are marvellously combined, must be 
understood — first arithmetical and geometrical proportions, 
the arithmetical proportion increasing by equal addition 
(1 + 1=2), or the point into a line — ^then the geometrical 
proportion by way of multiplication (2x2 = 4; 4 x 2 = 8), or 
the line raised into a surface, and the surface raised into a 
cube. Moreover there are two other varieties of proportion 
(ro ripioXiov or sesquialterum, and to iTrlrpirov or sesqui- 
tertium), both of which occur in the numbers between the 
ratio of 6 to 12 {i. e. 9 is ro ripi6Xiov of 6, or 9 = 6 + | ; again, 
8 is TO imTpiTov of 6, or 8 = 6 + §). This last is ha/tmcnic pro^ 
portion, when there are three terms, of which the third is as 
much greater than the middle, as the middle is greater than 
the first (3:4: 6) — six is greater than four by one-third of 
six, while four is greater than three by one-third of three 
(p. 991 A). 

Lastly, having thus come to comprehend the general forms 
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of things, we must bring under them properly the visible in- 
when the dividusls in nature; and in this process interrogation 
orthin^’™ and cross-examination must be applied (p. 991 C). 

We must learn to note the accurate regularity 
IndivwiJSs with which time brings all things to maturity, and 
mwtbT we shall find reason to believe that all things are 
SSdwUem. full of Gods (p. 99 1 D). We shall come to per- 
ceive that there is one law of proportion pervading every 
geometrical figure, every numerical series, every harmonic 
combination, and all the celestial rotations: one and the 
same bond of union among all (p. 991 E). These sciences, 
whether diflScult or easy, must be learnt : for without them 
no happy nature will be ever planted in our cities (p. 992 A). 
The man who learns all this will be the truly wise and happy 
man, both in this life and after it ; only a few men can pos- 
sibly anive at such happiness (p. 992 C). But it is these 
chosen few, w^ho, when they become Eiders, will compose our 
Nocturnal Council, and maintain unimpaired the perpetual 
purity of the Platonic City. 

Such then is the answer given by the Epinomis, to the 
Questions qucstion left unanswered in the Leges. However 
oftheNoc- unsatisfactory it may appear, to those who look for 
cii is an- nothinff but what is admirable in Plato — I believe 

Bweredlnthe , ^ i • i i 

Epinomis. it to represent the latest views of his old age, wmen 
dialectic had given place in his mind to the joint ascendancy 
of theological sentiment and Pythagorean arithmetic.^ 


1 In connection with the treatise 
called Epinomis, the question arises, 
What were the modifications which 
Plato’s astronomical doctrines under- 
went during the latter years of his 
life ? In what respect did they come 
to difier from what we read in the 
Platonic Timaeus, where a geocentric 
system is proclaimed: whether we 
Bup^se (as Boeckh and others do) that 
the Earth is represented as stationary 
at the centre — or (as I suppose) that 
the Earth is represented as fastened 
to the centre of the kosmical axis, 
and revolving with it. The Epinomis 
delivers a geocentric system also. 

Now it is upon this very point 
that Plato’s opinions are said to have 
changed towards the close of his life. 
Heoame to repent that he had assigned 


to the Earth the central place in the 
system ; and to conceive that place as 
belonging properly to something else, 
some other better (or more powerful) 
body. This is a curious statement, 
made in two separate passages by Plu^ 
tarch, and in one of the two passages 
with reference to Theophrastus as his 
witness (Plutarch, Vit Numro, c. ii ; 
Platonic. Qusest. 8, p. 1006 C). 

Boeckh (Untersuchungen fiber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, pp. 144- 
149) and Martin (Etudes sur le Tim^, 
ii. 91) discredit the statement ascribed 
by Plutarch to Theophrastus. But I 
see no sufficient ground for such dis- 
credit. Sir George Lewis remarks 
very truly (Historical Survey of the 
Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 143) : — 
“ The testimony of Theophnuitui, the 
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Assuming that the magistrates of the Nocturnal Council 
have gone through the course of education pre- Problem 
scribed in the Epinomis, and have proved them- ^-**^®**^*^* 

selves unimpeachable on the score of orthodoxy , 

— will they be able to solve the main problem 


disciple of Aristotle and nearly his 
contemporary, has great weight upon 
this point. The ground of the opinion 
alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine 
mentioned by Aristotle, that the centre 
is the most dignified place, and that 
the earth is not the first in dignity 
among the heavenly bodies. It has 
no reference to observed phenomena, 
and is not founded on inductive 
scientific arguments. The doctrine as 
to the superior dignity of the central 
place, and of the impropriety of as- 
signing this most dignified station to 
the earth — was of Pythagorean origin, 
and was probably combined with the 
Philolaic cosmology.” 

This remark of Sir George Lewis 
deserves attention, not merely from the 
proper value which he assigns to the 
te8timonyofTheophrastu8,but because 
he confines himself to the exact matter 
whichTheophrastus affirmed ; viz. that 
Plato in his old age came to repeat of 
his own kosmical views on one parti- 
cular point and on one special ground. 
Theophrastus does not tell us what it 
was that Plato supposed to be in the 
centre, after he had become convinced 
that it was too dignified a place for 
the earth. Plato may have come to 
adopt the positive opinion of Philolaus 
(that of a central fire) as well as the 
negative opinion (that the earth was 
not the central body). But we cannot 
affirm that he did adopt either this 
positive opinion or any other positive 
opinion upon that point. I take Theo- 
phrastus to have affirmed exactly what 
Plutarch makes him affirm, and no 
more ; that Plato came to repent of 
having assigned tothe earth the central 
place which did not befit it, and to 
account the centre the fit place “ for 
some other body better than theEarth,” 
yet without defining what that other 
body was. If Theophrastus had named 
what the other body was, surely Plu- 
tarch would never have suppressed 
the specific designation to make room 
for the vague Sriptff rwl Kptlrrovi. 

There is thus, in my ^ 
ground for believing that PlatcT in his 


old age ^fter the publication of the 
Treatise 1)6 Legibus) came to distrust 
the geocentric dogma which he had 
previously supported ; but we do not 
know whether he adopted any other 
dogma in place of it. The geocentric 
doctrine passed to the Epinomis as a 
continuation of the Treatise De Legi- 
bus. The phrase which Plutarch cites 
from Theophrastus deserves notice — 

KeTvy ws 

yv tV p-f(nju -yijypav rod vcwtSs, 
Plato refj^rited. Whoever reads the 
Treatise De Legibus (especially Books 
vii. and x.) will see that Plato at that 
period of his life considered astro- 
nomical errors as not merely errors, 
but heresies offensive to the Gk>da; 
and that he denounced those who su^ 
ported such errors as impious. If 
Plato came afterwards to alter his 
astronomical views, he would repent 
of his own previous views as of a 
heresy. He came to believe that he 
had rated the dignity of the Earth too 
high ; and we can see how this change 
of view may have been occasion^. 
Earth was looked upon by him, as 
well as by many others, in two dis- 
tinct points of view, i . As a kosmical 
body, divine, and including rovs x^o- 
viovs 0COVS. 2 . As one of the four 
elements, along wHh water, air, and 
fire; in which sense it was strung 
together with KiQoi^ and had degrad- 
ing ideas associated with it (Plat. Apol. 
Sokr. p. 2 b D). These two meanings, 
not merely distinct but even opposed 
to each other, occur in the very same 
sentence of De Legibus, x. p. 886 D. 
The elemental sense of Earth was 
brought prominently forward by those 
reasoners whom Plato refutes in 
Book X. : and the effect of such rea- 
sonings upon him was, that though he 
still regarded Eai th as a Uei^, he no 
longer continued to regard l^th as 
worthy of the kosmical post of honour. 
At that age, however, he might well 
consider himself excused from broach* 
ing any new positive theory. 
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le has imposed upon them at the close .of 
. the Leges ? There, as elsewhere, he proclaims a 
problem as indispensable to be solved, but does 
not himself furnish any solution. What is the 
Virtue. common property, or point of similarity, between 
Prudence, Courage, Temperance, Justice — by reason of which 
each is termed Virtue ? What are the characteristic points 
of difference, by reason of which Virtue sometimes receives 
one of these names, sometimes another ? 

The proper way of answering this question has been much 
The only debated, from Plato’s day down to the present. It 

is one of the fundamental problems of Ethical Philo- 


all of them 
are essential 


happiness. 


The subjective matter of fact, implied by every 
one who designates an act or a person as virtuous, 
is an approving or admiring sentiment which each 
man knows in his own bosom. But Plato assumes 


that there is, besides this, an objective connotation: a common 
object or property to which such sentiment refers. What 
is that common object ? I see no other except that which 
is indicated by the principle of Utility: I mean that principle 
which points out Happiness and Unhappiness, not merely of 
the agent himself, but also of others affected or liable to be 
affected by his behaviour, as the standard to which these de- 
nominations refer. Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, 
all tend to prevention and mitigation of unhappiness, and to 
increase of happiness, as well for the agent himself as for the 
society surrounding him. The opposite qualities — Timidity, 
Imprudence, Intemperance, Injustice — tend with equal cer- 
tainty either to increase positively the unhappiness of the 
agent and of society, or to remove the means for warding it 
off or abating it. Indeed there is a certain minimum of all 
the four — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — without 
which or below which neither society could hold together, 
nor the life of the individual agent himself could be con- 
tinued. 


Here then is one answer at least to the question of Plato. 
Tendency of Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — all of 
® them mentalattributesof rational voluntary agents — 
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have also the common property of being, in a certain ties to lessen 
uainimum degree, absolutely essential to the life of pi^ 
the agent and the maintenance of society — and of being, 
above that degree, tutelary against the suffering, and bene- 
ficial to the happiness, of both. This tutelary or beneficent 
tendency is the common objective property signified by the 
general term Virtue ; and is implicated with the subjective 
property before mentioned — the sentiment of approbation. 
The four opposite qualities are designated by the general 
term Vice or Defect, connoting both maleficent tendency and 
the sentiment of disapprobation. 

This proposition will be farther confirmed, if we look at all 
the four qualities — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, ^ 

Justice — in another point of view. Taking them in 
their reference to Virtue, each of them belongs to 
Virtue as a part to the whole,® not as one species JuS’go? 
contradistinguished from and excluding other species. SSu 
The same person may have, and ought to have, a there 
certain measure of all: he will not be called virtuous 
unless he has a measure of all. Excellence in any or benefit in 
one will not compensate for the entire absence of 
the others. 

A just and temperate man will not be accounted virtuous, 
if (to use an Aristotelian simile) he be so extravagantly timid 
as to fear every insect that flits by, or the noise of a mouse.® 
All probability of beneficial results from his agency is effaced 
by this capital defect: and it is the probability of such 
results which constitutes his title to be called virtuous. 

When we speak of the four as qualities or attributes of men 
(as Plato does in this treatise, while considering the proper 
type of character which the lawgiver should aim at forming) 
we speak of them in the abstract — that is, making abstraction 
of particular circumstances, and regarding only what is 
common to most men in most situations. But in the realities 

ComDare Plato, Legg. i. p. 629 B, and iivBp^la as the last, 
where be describes i<ipxwrav Bee also iii. pp. 688 B, 696 C-D, iv. 

— iiKaioa^vil icol ewppotr^nmi koX _ p. 705 

(Tis tls rabrhy i\$ov<ra iySpflaf : * Aristoi. Bthio. Nikomaoh. vii. 6, 

also pp. 630 C-E, 631 A, where he p. 1148, a. 8; PoUtio. vii. i, p. 1323, 
bonsiders all these as pi^ia ft. 29* 

but ipp6tnijaris fts the first of the four 
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of life these particulars are always present : there is a series 
of individual agents and patients, acts and sufferings, each 
surrounded by its own distinct circumstances and situation. 
Now in each of these situations an agent is held responsible 
for the consequences of his acts, when they are such as he 
knows and foresees, or might by reasonable care know and 
foresee. An oflScer who (like Charles XII. at Bender) 
marches up without necessity at the head of a corporal’s 
guard to attack a powerful hostile army of good soldiers, 
exhibits the maximum of courage: but his act, far from being 
commended as virtue, must be blamed as rashness, or pitied as 
folly. If a friend has deposited in my care a sword or other 
deadly weapon (to repeat the very case put by Sokrates®), 
justice requires me to give it back to him when he asks for 
it. Yet if, at the time when he asks, he be insane, and ex- 
hibits plain indications of being about to employ it for mur- 
derous purposes, my just restoration of it will not be com- 
mended as an act of virtue. When we look at these four 
qualities — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — not in 
the abstract, but in reference to particular acts, agents, and 
situations — we find that before a just or courageous act can be 
considered to deserve the name of Virtue, there is alw^ays a 
tacit supposition, that no considerable hurt to innocent per- 
sons is likely or predictable from it in the particular case. 
The sentiment of approbation, implied in the name Virtue, 
will not go along with the act, if in the particular case it 
produce a certain amount of predictable mischief. This is 
another property common to all the four attributes of mind 
— Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice: — and forming 
one of the conditions under which they become entitled to 
the denomination of Virtue. 

In the firet books of the Leges, Plato p puts forward 
Plato pUces Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, as the 
TimesTJthc parts or sorts of Virtue : telling us that the natural 
of E^apetcnda Tcctitude of laws cousists in promoting, not any one 
tbe groiind of the four Separately, but all the four together in 
other Bona their due subordination. He classifies good things 

• PUto, Bepublic, L p. 331 C ; Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 1 7 ; Cicero, De OfSciie, 
lit 25. P Plato, Legg. i pp. 627 0,631 A- 0 . 
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(Bona or Expetenda) in a triple scale of valne.^ are row to 
First, and best of all, come the mental attributes — them, 
which he calls divine — Prudence or Intelligence, Temperance, 
Justice, and Courage: Second, or second best, come the 
attributes of body — health, strength, beauty, activity, manual 
dexterity : Third, or last, come the extraneous advantages, 
Wealth, Power, Family-Position, &c. It is the duty of the 
lawgiver to employ his utmost cdre to ensure to his citizens 
the first description of Bona (the mental attributes) — upon 
which (Plato says) the second and third description depend, 
so that if the first are ensured, the second and third will be 
certain to follow : while if the lawgiver, neglecting the first, 
aims at the second and third exclusively or principally, he 
will miss all three.’^ Here we see, that while Plato assigns 
the highest scale of value to the mental attributes, he justifies 
such preference by assuring us that they are the essential 
producing causes of the other sorts of Bona. His assurance 
is even given in terms more imqualified than the realities of 
life will bear out. 

When Plato therefore proclaims it as the great desideratum 
for his Supreme Council, that they shall understand 
the common relation of the four great mental attri- 
butes (Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice) to monprojSrty 
each other as well as to the comprehensive whole, ^rtue^’puto 
Virtue — he fastens their attention on the only 
common property which the four can be found to 
possess : i,e, that they are mental attributes required hTp^pineeTof 
in every one for the security and comfort of him- Sunity « 
self and of society. To ward off or mitigate the mo\^t end 

q Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 B-D, iii. p. Peripatetics; but Aristotle himself 
697 B. This tripartite classification declares it to be ancient and acknow- 
of Bona differs altogether from the lodged, and we certainly have it here 
tripartite classification of Bona given in Plato. 

at the commencement of the second ^ Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 C. flprnrai 
bwk of the Hepublic. But it agrees 8* (k rwy Bdrtpay koI iky fx^y 

with that, the “ tria genera Bonorum,” tixv'rcu rk fx^i^oya. ir6\isy ictotoi icol 
distinguished by Aristotle in the first ra ixdtftroyot' ti 54 fx^y <rT^p€Tou 
book of the Kikomachean Ethics (p. The same doctrine is declared by 
1098, b. 12), among which rk irtpl Sokrates in the Platonic Apology, pp. 
'I'vxV were Kupn^Tara koI fxd\i<rra 29-30. Kiytoyy Sti 
This recognition of “ tria kptr^ ylyvfreuy < 
genera Bonorum” is sometimes quoted koI r&vxa kyaBk rots ay 0 pdiroi$ koI 
as an opinion oharaoteristio of the Koi - 
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suffering, and to improve the comfort of society, is thus 
inculcated as the main and constant End for them to keep 
in view. It is their prescribed task, to preserve and carry 
forwttrd that which he as lawgiver had announced as his 
purpose in the beginning of the Leges, 

In thus taking leave of Plato, at the close of his longest. 
But he en- l^^t^st, and most affirmative composition, it is satis- 
factory to be able to express unqualified sympathy 
tionabieends. main purposo which, as departing law- 

giver, he directs his successors to promote. But to these 
salutary directions, unfortunately, he has attached others 
noway connected with them except by common feelings of 
reverence in his own mind — and far less deserving of sym- 
pathy, He requires that his own religious belief shall be 
erected into a peremptory orthodoxy, and that heretics shall 
be put down by the severest penalties. Now a citizen might 
be perfectly just, temperate, brave, and prudent — and yet 
dissent altogether from the Platonic creed. For such a 
citizen — the counterpart of Sokrates at Athens — no existence 
would be possible in the Platonic community. 

We must farther remark that, even when Plato’s ends are 
Intolerance Unexceptionable, the amount of interference which 
he employs to accomplish them is often extravagant, 
tonic com- As a Constructor, he carries the sentiment of his 
Athens. own infallibility — which in a certain measure every 
lawgiver must assume — to an extreme worthy only of the 
kings of the Saturnian age manifesting the very minimum 
of tolerance for that enquiring individual reason, of which his 
own negative dialogues remain as immortal masterpieces. 
We trace this intolerance through all the dialogue Leges. 
Even when he condescends to advise and persuade, he speaks 
rather in the tone of an encyclical censor, than of one who 
has before him a reasonable opponent to be convinced. The 
separate laws proposed by Plato are interesting to read, as 
illustrating antiquity: but most of them are founded on exist- 
ing Athenian law. Where they depart from it, they depart 
as often for the worse as for the better — so far as I can pre- 
tend to judge. And in spite of all the indisputable defects, 
• Plato, PolitikuB, pp. 271 E, 275 A- 0 . 
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political and judicial of that glorious city, where Plato was 
born and passed most of his days — it was, in my judgment, 
preferable to his Magnetic city, as to all the great objects of 
security, comfort, recreation, and enjoyment. Athens was 
preferable, even for the ordinary citizen : but for the men of 
free, inquisitive, self-thinking, minds— the dissentient mino- 
rity, who lived upon that open speech of which Athenian 
orators and poets boasted — ^it was a condition of existence : 
since the Platonic censorship would have tolerated neither 
their doctrines nor their persons. 


APPENDIX. 

SmcB the commencement of the present century, with its increased critical 
study of Plato, different and opposite opinions have been maintained by various 
authors respecting the genuineness or spuriousness of the Treatise De Legibus. 
Schleiermacher (Platons Werke, I. i. p. 51) admitted it as a genuine work of 
Plato, but ranked it among theNeben werke, or outlying dialogues ; i.e. as a work 
that did not form an item or stepping-stone in the main Platonic philosophical 
series (which Schleiermacher attempts to lay out swjcording to a system of internal 
sequence and gradual development), but was composed separately, in general 
analogy with the later or more constructive portion of that series. On the 
other hand, Ast (Platons Leben und Schriften, pp. 376-392) distinctly main- 
tains that the Treatise De Legibus is not the composition of Plato, but of 
one of his scholars and contemporaries, perhaps Xenokrates or the Opuntian 
Philippus. Ast supports this opinion by many internal grounds, derived from 
a comparison of the treatise with other Platonic dialogues, 

ZeUer (in his Platonische Studien, Tubingen, 1839, pp. i- 144) discussed the 
same question in a more copious and elaborate manner, and declared himself 
decidedly in favour of Ast’s opinion — that the Treatise De Legibus was not 
the work of Plato, but of one among his immediate scholars. But in his 
History of Grecian Philosophy (vol. ii. pp. 348-615-641, second edition), Zeller 
departs from this judgment, and pronounces the Treatise to be a genuine work 
of Plato— -the last form of his philosophy, modified in various ways. 

Again, Suckow (in his work. Die Wissenschaftliche und Eiinstlerische Form 
der Platonischen Schriften, Berlin, 1855, 1 , pp. 1 1 i-i 18 seq.) advocates ZellePs 
first opinion— that the Treatise De Legibus is not the work of Plato. 

Lastly, Stallbaum, in the Prolegomena prefixed to his edition of the Treatise, 
strenuously vindicates its Platonic authorship. This is also the opinion of 
Boeckh and K. P. Hermann ; and was, moreover, the opinion of all critics 
(I believe) anterior to Ast. 

To me, I confess, it appears that the Treatise De Legibus is among the best 
authenticated works of the Platonic collection. I do not know what better 
positive proof can be tendered than the affirmation of Aristotle in his Politics 
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— distinct and nnqnalifled, mentioning both the name of the author and the 
title of the work, noting also the relation in which it stood to the Kepublio, 
both as a later composition of the same author, and as discrepant on some 
points of doctrine, analogous on others. This in itself is the strongest primd 
facie evidence, not to be rebutted, except by some counter- testimony, or by 
some internal mark of chronological impossibility : moreover, it coincides with 
the consentient belief of all the known ancient authors later than Aristotle — 
such as Zeno the Stoic, who composed a treatise in seven books — Tlphs robs 
UkdTMuo^ Udfiovs (Diog. La. vii. 36.) Persseus, the Alexandrine critics, Cicero, 
Plutarch, Ac. (Stall baum, Prolegg. p. xliv.) Aristophanes Grammaticus 
classified both Leges and Epinomis as Plato’s works. The arguments produced 
in Zeller’s Platonische Studien, to show that Aristotle may have been mistaken 
in his assertion, are of little or no force. Nor will it be material to the present 
question, even if we concede to Zeller and Suckow another point which they 
contend for — that the remarks of Aristotle upon Plato’s opinions are often 
inaccurate at least, if not unfair. For here Aristotle is produced in court only 
as a witness to authenticity. 

Among the points raised by Suckow, there is indeed one, which if it were 
made out, would greatly invalidate, if not counterbalance, the testimony of 
Aristotle. Suckow construes the passage in the Oration of Isokrates ad 
Philippum (p. 84, § 16) — djjLoicas ol roiovroi Tu>y \6yu>y dnupoi ruyxdvovffiv uvrts 
ro7s v^fxoLS Kal rats Trokirtlais reus vvh rwv aotpiaruv yeypajuifxiyats — as if it 
alluded to the Platonic Republic, and to the Treatise De Legibus ; but as if 
it implied, at the same time, that the two treatises were not composed by the 
same author, but by different authors, indicated by the plural aotpiaroiy. If 
this were the true meaning of Isokrates, we should then have Aristotle dis- 
tinctly contradicted by another respectable contemporary witness, which would 
of course much impair the value of his testimony. 

But Stallbaum (p. lii.) disputes altogether the meaning ascribed by Suckow 
to the words of Isokrates, and contends that the plural noway justifies 

the hypothesis of a double authorship. So far, I think, he is decidedly right : 
and this clears away the only one item of counter-testimony which has yet 
been alleged against Aristotle as a witness. Stallbaum, indeed, goes a step 
farther. He contends that the passage above cited from Isokrates is an evidence 
on his side, and against Suckow : that Isokrates alludes to Plato as author of 
both Republic and Leges, and thus becomes available as a second contem- 
porary witness, confirming the testimony of Aristotle. This is less certain ; 
yet perhaps supposable. We may imagine that Isokrates, when he composed 
the passage, had in his mind Plato pre-eminently — then recently dead at a 
great age, and the most illustrious of all the Sophists who had written upon 
political theory. The vague and undefined language in which Isokrates speaks, 
however, sets forth, by contrast, the great evidentiary value of Aristotle’s affir- 
mation, which is distinct and specific in the highest degree, declaring Plato to 
be the author of Leges. 

To contradict this affirmation — an external guarantee of unusual force — 
Zeller produces a case of internal incredibility. The Legg. cannot be the 
work of Plato (he argues) because of the numerous disparities and marked 
inferiority of style, handling, and doctrine, which are very frequently un- 
Platonic, and not seldom anti-Platonic. Whoever will read the Platonische 
Studien, will see that Zeller has made out a strong case of this sort, set 
forth with remarkable ability and ingenuity. Indeed, the strength of the case, 
as to internal discrepancy, is fully admitted by his opponent Stallbaum, who 
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says in general terms — “ Argumentatio quidem et disserendi ratio, qnao in 
Legibus regnat, ubi considerata fuerit paullo accuratins, dnbitare san^ nemo 
poterit, quin multa propria ac peculiaria habere judicanda sit, quse ab aliorum 
librorum Platonioorum usu et oonsuetudine longissim^ recedant.” He then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate in detail many serious points of discrepancy. See the 
second part (ch. xv.) of his Prolegomena, prefixed to Book v. Legg., and in 
Prolegg. to his edition of 1859, pp. Iv.-lix. But in spite of such undeniable 
force of internal improbability, Stallbaum still maintains that the Treatise is 
really the work of Plato. Of course, he does not admit that the whole of the 
internal evidence is nothing but discrepancy. He points out also much that is 
homogeneous and Platonic. 

I agree with his conclusion (which is also the subsequent conclusion of 
Zeller) respecting the authorship of Legg. To me the testimony of Aristotle 
appears conclusive. But when I perceive how strong are the grounds for 
doubt, so long as we discuss the question on grounds of internal evidence 
simply (that is, by comparison with other Platonic dialogues)— while yet such 
doubts are over-ruled, by our fortunately possessing incontestable authenti- 
cating evidence cib extra— an inference suggests itself to me, of which Platonic 
critics seem for the most part unconscious. I mean the great fallibility of 
reasonings founded simply on internal evidence, for the purpose of disproving 
authenticity, where we have no external evidence, contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary, to controul them. In this condition are the large majority of the 
dialogues. I do not affirm that such reasonings are never to be trusted ; but 
I consider them eminently fallible. To compare together the various dialogues, 
indeed, and to number as well as to weigh the various instances of analogy and 
discrepancy between them, is a process always instructive. It is among the 
direct tasks and obligations of the critic. But when, after detecting discre- 
pancies, more or less grave and numerous, he proceeds to conclude, that the 
dialogue in which they occur cannot have been composed by Plato, he steps 
upon ground full of hypothesis and uncertainty. Who is to fix the limit of 
admissible divergence between the various compositions of a man like Plato? 
Who can determine what changes may have taken place in Plato’s opinions, or 
point of view, or intellectual powers— during a long literary life of more than 
fifty years, which we know only in mere outline ? CJonsidering that Plato 
systematically lays aside his own personal identity, and speaks only under the 
assumed names of different expositors, opponents, and respondents — which of 
us can claim to possess a full and exhaustive catalogue of all the diverse phases 
of Platonism, so as to make sure that some unexpected variety has no legitimate 
title to be ranked among them ? 

For my part, I confess that these questions appear to me full of doubt and 
difficulty. I am often surprised at the confidence with which critics, upon the 
faith of internal evidence purely and simply, pronounce various dialogues of 
the Platonic collection to be spurious. A lesson of diffidence may be learnt 
from the Leges : which, if internal evidence alone were accessible, would stand 
among the questionable items of the Platonic catalogue — while it now takes 
rauk among the most unquestionable, from the complete external certificate 
which has been fortunately preserved to us. 

Stallbaum, who maintains the authenticity of the Platonic Leges, disallows 
altogether that of the Epinomis. In his long and learned Prolegg. (vol. iii. 
p. 441-470), he has gone over the whole case, and stated at length his reasons 
for this opinion. I confess that his reasons do not satisfy me. If, on the faith 
of those reasons, I rejected the Epinomis, I should also on the grounds stated by 
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Aat and Zeller reject the Leges. The reasons against the Leges are of thft 
same character and tenor as those against the Epinomis, and scarce at all less 
weighty. Bespecting both of them, it may be shown that they are greatly 
inferior in excellence to the Bepubiio and the other masterpieces of the Platonic 
genius, and that they contain points of doctrine and reasoning different from 
what we read in other Platonic works. But when, from these premisses, I am 
called upon to admit that they are not the works of Plato, I cannot assent either 
about the one or the other. I have already observed that 1 expect to find among 
his genuine compositions, some inferior in merit, others dissentient in doctrine — 
especially in compositions admitted to belong to his oldest age. All critics from 
Aristophanes down to Tennemann, have admitted the Epinomis as genuine : 
and when Stallbanm contends that Diogenes mentions doubts on the point 
entertained even in antiquity — I think he is not warranted by the words of that 
author, iii. 37 : ^Piot tri ^iXanros 6 *Oro{)vrios rohs f^Sfiovs oitfTOV 

(lIAcirowos) fttrtypailf€P 6tn’as iy rodrov tccd r^v *ETiyofii!ia ^Huriy cTmu. 

I do not think we can infer from these words anything more than this — ^that 
“ Philippus transcribed the Epinomis also out of the waxen tablet as he had 
transcribed the Leges.” The persons (whosoever they were — tvioi) to whom 
Diogenes refers, considered Philippus as in part the author of the N<Jjuoi ; because 
he had first transcribed them in a legible form from the rough original, and 
might possibly have introduced changes of his own in the transcription. If 
they had meant to distinguish what he did in respect to the Leges, from what 
he did in respect to the Epinomis : if they had meant to assert that he tran- 
scribed the Leges, but that he composed the Epinomis as an original addition 
of his own ; I think they would have employed, not the conjunction but 
some word indicating contrast and antithesis. 

But even if we concede that the persons here alluded to by Diogenes did 
really believe, that the Epinomis was the original composition of Philippus and 
not of Plato — we must remember that all the critics of antiquity known to us 
believed the contrary — that it was the genuine work of Plato. In particular, 
Aristophanes Grammaticus acknowledges it as such ; enrolling it in one trilogy 
with the Minos and the Leges. The testimony of Aristophanes, and the records 
of the Alexandrine Library in his time, greatly outweigh the suspicions of the 
unknown critics alluded to by Diogenes ; even if we admit that those critios did 
really conceive the Epinomis as an actual composition of Philippus. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

OTHER COMPANIONS OP SOKRATES. 

Having dwelt at some length on the life and compositions 
of Plato, I now proceed to place in comparison with him some 
other members of the Sokratic philosophical family : less 
eminent, indeed, than the illustrious author of the Republic, 
yet still men of marked character, ability, and influence.* 
Respecting one of the brethren, Xenophon, who stands next 
to Plato in celebrity, I shall say a few words separately in 
my next and concluding chapter. 

The ascendancy of Sokrates over his contemporaries was 
powerfully exercised in more than one way. He influence 
brought into vogue new subjects both of indefinite scjcra^over 
amplitude, and familiar as well as interesting to 
every one. On these subjects, moreover, he introduced, or at 
least popularised, a new method of communication, whereby 
the relation of teacher and learner, implying a direct transfer 
of ready-made knowledge from the one to the other, was put 
aside. He substituted an interrogatory process, at once de- 
structive and suggestive, in which the teacher began by un- 
teaching and the learner by unlearning what was supposed to 
be already known, for the purpose of provoking in the learner’s 
mind a self-operative energy of thought, and an internal 
generation of new notions. Lastly, Sokrates worked forcibly 
upon the minds of several friends, who were in the habit of 
attending him when he talked in the market-place or the 
palflBstra. Some tried to copy his wonderful knack of collo- 
quial cross-examination : how far they did so with success or 
reputation we do not know : but Xenophon says that several 
of them would only discourse with those who paid them a fee, 
and that they thus sold for considerable sums what were only 

* Dionysiug of HalikamasBus oon- ad Cn. Pomp. p. 762, where he oontrasta 
trastg Plato with rh HwKpdrovs SiSckt- the style and phraseology of Plato 
KoAffibv ‘^av (De Adm. Vi Dio. Demo- with that of the 
sthen. p. 956). Compare also Epistol. generally. 

VOL. III. 2 H 
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small fragments obtained gratuitously from the rich table of 
their master.^ There were moreover several who copied the 
general style of his colloquies by composing written dialogues. 
And thus it happened that the great master, — he who passed 
his life in the oral application of his Elenchus, without writing 
anything, — though he left no worthy representative in his 
own special career, became the father of numerous written 
dialogues and of a rich philosophical literature.® 

Besides Plato and Xenophon, whose works are known to us, 
Names of we hear of Aiexamenus, Antisthenes, ^schines, Aris- 
panions. tippus, Bryson, Eukleides, Phsedon, Kriton, Simmias, 
Kebes, &c., as having composed dialogues of this sort. All 
of them were companions of Soki*ates ; several among them 
either set down what they could partially recollect of hia 
conversations, or employed his name as a dramatic speaker 
of their own thoughts. Seven of these dialogues were ascribed 
to -®schines, twenty-five to Aristippus, seventeen to Eriton, 
twenty-three to Simmias, three to Kebes, six to Eukleides, 
four to Phaedon. The compositions of Antisthenes were far 
more numerous: ten volumes of them, under a variety of 
distinct titles (some of them probably not in the form of dia- 
logues) being recorded by Diogenes.^^ Aristippus was the 

^ Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 60. &v 1 patiated on the demerits of many philo- 
Tiyks fwcpdi fiipri Trap' ^Kfiyou -npotKa ; sophers, their servility, profligate ambx- 
Xa06yTf5 iroWov roh liWoif iirritXovVy ' tion, rapacity, want of patriotism, &c., 
Ka\ oifK ^(fav Sxrirtp iictiyos Srfp,oTiKor j fromwhichAthenmufl makes severalex- 
roTs y^p fxij Si^6yai ouk j tracts. Toiourol tlaiv 01 6.rrh < 

' We find a remarkable proof how I — no-Trtp iK 
long the name and conception of KarcuTK€vd(rai ^ 

Sokrates lasted in the memory of the rovs err par itLr riv 
Athenian public, as having been the i Demetrius Phalereus also, in or near 
great progenitor of the philosophy and ' that same time, composed a icD/cparour 
philosophers of the fourth century b.c. j (Diog. La. ix. 37-57). This 

in Athens. It was about 300 b.c., shows how long the interest in the 
almost a century after the death of ! personal fate and character of Sokrates 
Sokrates,thatDemochare8(the nephew | endured at Athens, 
of the orator Demosthenes) delivered : ^ Diogenes Laert. i. 47-61-83, vi. 15 ; 

an oration before the Athenian judi- ■ Athenm. xi. p. 505 0 . 
cature for the purpose of upholding j Bryson is mentioned by Theopompus 
the law proposed by Sophokles, for- | ap. Athenroum, xi p. 508 D. Tlieo- 
bidding philosophers or Sophists to j pompus, the contemporary of Aristotle 
lecture without a license obtained | and pupil of Isokrates, had composed 
from the government; which law, j an express treatise or discourse against 
passed a year before, had determined j Plato’s dialogues, in which discourse 
the secession of all the philosophers he affirmed that most of them were 
from Athens until the law was re- | not Plato’s own, but borrowed in large 
pealed. In this oration Demochares ex- I proportion from the dialogues of 
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first of the line of philosophers called Kyrenaic or Hedonic, 
afterwards (with various modifications) Epikurean: Anti- 
sthenes, of the Cynics and Stoics : Eukleides, of the Megaric 
school. It seems that Aristippus, Antisthenes, Eukleides, and 
Bryson, all enjoyed considerable reputation, as contemporaries 
and rival authors of Plato : JEschines, Antisthenes (who was 
very poor), and Aristippus, are said to have received money 
for their lectures ; Aristippus being named as the first who 
thus departed from the Sokratic canon.® 

^schines the companion of Sokrates did not become (like 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus) the founder of ^hine«— 
a succession or sect of philosophers. The few frag- LyfiSw” 
ments remaining of his dialogues do not enable us to Mm. 
appreciate their merit. He seems to have employed the name 
of Aspasia largely as a conversing personage, and to have 
esteemed her highly. He also spoke with great admiration 
of Themistokles. But in regard to present or recent characters, 
he stands charged with much bitterness and ill-nature : espe- 
cially we learn that he denounced the Sophists Prodikus and 
Anaxagoras, the first on the ground of having taught The- 
ramenes, the second as the teacher of two worthless persons 
— Ariphradesand Arignotus. This accusation deserves greater 

Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Bryson. [ menus, Kriton,Sinimia 8 ,Keb 48 , Simon, 
Ephippus also, the comic writer (of j Bryson, &c., or he did not know them 
the4th century b.c., contemporary with all. It is possible that Pansetius may 
Theopompus, perhaps even earlier) | not have known the dialogues of 
spoke of Bryson as contemporary with j Bryson; if he did know them, and 
Plato (Athenss. xi. 509 C), This is believed them to be spurious, I should 
good proof to authenticate Bryson as a not accept his assertion, because I think 
corajwser of “ Sokratic dialogues ” be- that it is outweighed by the contrary 
longing to the Platonic age, along j testimony of Theopompus. Moreover, 
with Antisthenes and Aristippus ; though Pansetius was a very able man, 
whether Theopompus is correct when our confidence in his critical estimate 
he asserts that Plato borrowed much is much shaken when we learn that he 
from the three, is very doubtful. declared the Platonic Phsedon to be 

Many dialogues were published by spurious, 
various writers, and ascribed falsely to * Diogen.Laert.i. 62*65; Athenssus, 

one or other of the viri Sohratici : xi. p. 507 C. 

Diogenes (ii. 64) reports the judgment Dion Chrysostom (Orat. Iv. De 
delivered by Pansetius, which among Homero et Socrate, p. 289, Reiske) 
them were genuine and which not so; must have had in his view some of 
Panffitius considered that thedialogues these other Sokratic dialogues, not 
ascribed to Plato, Xenophon, Anti- those composed by Plato or Xenophon, 
sthenes, and jEschines, were genuine; I when he alludes to conversations of 
that those assigned to Phsedon and j Sokrates with Lysikles, Glykon, and 
Eukleides were doubtful ; and that the Anytus; what he says about Anytus 
rest were all spurious. He thus re- can hardly refer to the Platonic 
garded as spurious those of Alexa- Menon. 

2 H 2 
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notice, because it illustrates the odium raised by MelStus 
against Sokrates as having instructed Ejritias and Alkibiades.^ 
Moreover, we have JEschines presented to us in another 
character, very unexpected in a vir Socraticus, An action for 
recovery of money alleged to be owing, was brought in the 
Athenian Dikastery against ^schines, by a plaintiff, who set 
forth his case in a speech composed by the rhetor Lysias. In 
this speech it is alleged, that iEschines, having engaged in 
trade as a preparer and seller of unguents, borrowed a sum 
of money at interest from the plaintiff ; who affirms that he 
counted with assurance upon honest dealing from a disciple 
of Sokrates, continually engaged in talking about justice and 
virtue.^ But so far was this expectation from being realised, 
that -Eschines had behaved most dishonestly. He repaid 
neither principal nor interest; though a judgment of the 
Dikastery had been obtained against him, and a branded 
slave belonging to him had been seized under it. Moreover, 
^schines had been guilty of dishonesty equally scandalous in 
his dealings with many other creditors also. Farthermore, he 
had made love to a rich woman seventy years old, and had 
got possession of her property ; cheating and impoverishing 
her family. His character as a profligate and cheat was well 
known and could be proved by many witnesses. Such are the 
allegations against ^schines, contained in the fragment of a 
lost speech of Lysias, and made in open court by a real plaintiff. 
How much of them could be fairly proved, we cannot say : 
but it seems plain at least that .Eschines must have been 

^ Plutarch, Periklee, c. 24-32 ; Platonic dialogues — Utpl ’Ap€T^ j, Utpl 
Cicero, De Invent, i. 31 ; Athenrous, nxotW-ov, Utpl Bavarov — as the works 
V. 220. Some other citations will be of jEschines. But this is noway esta- 
found in Fischer’s collection of the blished. 

few fragments of .Eschines Sokraticus Athenseus, xiii. pp. 611-612. 

(Leipsic, 1788, p. 68 seq.), though some 5* (nr* ai/rov roiavra Ktyomos^ 

of the allusions which he produces roxnov 

seem rather to belong to the orator Kpdrovs yfyoytvai p^aBrir^Vy koX x€pl 
.Eschines. The statements of Athen- hiKaiorr'ljvris koI hptT^s iroWovs koL 
»U8, from the dialogue of Eschines \ 4 yoyra Kdyovs^ oIk 

oaUed Telauges, are the most curious. 

The dialogue contained, among other 
things, r^v UpoSiKov teal 

ffo<l>icrS>v we ’ We read also about another oration 

see Anaxagoras denominated a of Lysias against Eschines — 

(see also Diodor. xii. 39) as well as (rvKo<pavrias (Diogen. Laert. ii. 63), 
Prodikus. , , , « , unless indeed it be the same oration 

Fischer considers the three Pseudo- differently described. 
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a trader as well as a philosopher. All these writers on 
philosophy must have had their root and dealings in real 
life, of which we know scarce anything. 

The dialogues known by the title of Sokratic dialogues,'" 
were composed by all the principal companions of written 

T ^ ^ . Sokratic Dia- 

bokrates, and by many who were not companions, logues— their 

*' •' ■*- general cha- 

Yet though thus composed by many different authors, 
they formed a recognised class of literature, noticed by the 
rhetorical critics as distinguished for plain, colloquial, un- 
studied, dramatic execution, suiting the parts to the various 
speakers : from which general character Plato alone departed 
— and he too not in all of his dialogues. By the Sokratic 
authors generally Sokrates appears to have been presented 
under the same main features : his proclaimed confession of 
ignorance was seldom wanting : and the humiliation which 
his cross-questioning inflicted even upon insolent men like 
Alkibiades, was as keenly set forth by j^Eschines as by Plato : 


Aristotel. ap. Athenaeum, xi. p. 
505 C; Rhetoric, iii. 16. 

Dionys. Halikarnass. ad Cn. Pomp, 
de Platone, p. 762, Reisk. Tpo<^€is 
(Plato) iy TOiS ^wKpariKoTs ^ia\6yois 
ia’Xf'OTdrots oZcri Kal hcpi^^ardroi^y ov 
fi^lyas 5’ iy ouTOts, aWd rijs Fopylov , 

also, De Admir. Vi Dicend. in Demo- | 
sthene, p. 968. Again in the same 
treatise De Adm. V . D, Demosth. p. 

Kal doKov<ra KaTa<rK€v^y t€ Kod 
TTphs lSi<t)Triy 

Bovs Aydpas irpocrrdras — Kai oi 

rh 

n\d- 

TQfyOSy &C. 

Dionysius calls this style 6 
Khs P- *<^25. I presume it 

is the same to which the satirist 
Timon applies the words : — 

*A<r0€yiK^ Sf \6yu>y Suets rpids, ^ Kti 
irSpaca, 

OTos Bfiyo<f>6(tfyy is r 

Diogen. La. ii. 55. 

Lucian, Hermogenes, Phrynichus, 
Longinus, and some later rhetorical 
critics of Greece judged more favour- 
ably than Timon al^ut the style of 
jEschines as weUas of Xenophon. See 
Zeller, Gesch. der Phil. ii. p. 171,860. 


ed. And Demetrius Phalereus (or the 
author of the treatise which bears his 
name), as well as the rhetor Aristeides, 
considered jEschines and Plato as the 
best representatives of the 'ZwKpariKhs 
xapoKT^Py Demetr. Phaler. De Inter- 
pretat. 310; Aristeides, Orat. Platon, 
i. p. 35; Photius, Cods. 61 and 158; 
Longinus, ap. Walz. ix. p. 559, c. 2. 
Lucian says (De Parasito, 33) that 
iEschines passed some time with the 
elder Dionysius at Syracuse, to whom 
he read aloud his dialogue, entitled 
Miltiades, with great success. 

An inedited discourse of Michael 
Psellus, printed by Mr. Cox in his 
very careful and valuable catalogue of 
the MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
recites the same high estimate as hav- 
ing been formed of .Eschines by the 
chief ancient rhetorical critics : they 
reckoned him among and alongside of 
the foremost Hellenic classical writers, 
as having his own peculiar merits of 
style — irapd fi^y TlKdrwviy r^y 5m- 
irapd tou 

icou AiVxlvou, r^v crvyOiiiniy rwv 

V, iropd 5i 0 oukv515ov, &c. See Mr. 
Cox’s Catalogue, pp. 743-745. Cicero 
speaks of the Sokratic philosophers 
generally, as writing with an elegant 
playfulness of style (De Officiis, i. 29, 
104) ; which is in harmony with Lu- 
cian’s phrase - A<VxWy ^ '^ohs 
yovs fjLUKpovs Kal darelovs ypdif/asy &0. 
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moreover the Sokratic disciples generally were fond of extol- 
ling the Daemon or divining prophecy of their master,* Some 
dialogues circulating under the name of some one among the 
companions of Sokrates, were spurious, and the authorship 
was a point not easy to determine. Simon, a currier at 
Athens, in whose shop Sokrates often conversed, is said to 
have kept memoranda of the conversations which he heard, 
and to have afterwards published them ; -ffischines also, and 
some other of the Sokratic companions, were suspected of 
having preserved or procured reports of the conversations of 
the master himself, and of having made much money after his 
death by delivering them before select audiences.*^ Aj-istotle 
speaks of the followers of Antisthenes as unschooled, vulgar 
men : but Cicero appears to have read with satisfaction the 
dialogues of Antisthenes, whom he designates as acute though 
not well-instructed.^ Other accounts describe his dialogues as 
composed in a rhetorical style, which is ascribed to the fact of 
his having received lessons from Gorgias : and Theopompus 
must have held in considerable estimation the dialogues of that 
same author, as well as those of Aristippus and Bryson, when 
he accused Plato of having borrowed from them largely.® 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, and Aristippus, were all companions 


* Cicero, Brutus, 85, s. 292 ; De 

Divinatione, i. 54-122; AristeideSjOrat. 
xlv. ir€pi 'VriropiKrjs, vol. ii. pp, 24-25 ; 
Orai. xlvL r&y vol. ii. 

pp. 295-369, ed, Dindorf. It appears 
by this that some of the dialogues 
oompoi^ by .®8chine8 were mistaken 
by various persons for actual conver- 
sations held by Sokrates. It was 
ar^ed, that because .^Eschines was in- 
ferior to Plato in ability, he was more 
likely to have repeated accurately what 
he had heard Siokrates say. 

^ Diog. L. ii. 1 22. He mentions a 
ooUection of thirty-three dialogues in 
one volume, purporting to be reports 
of real colloquies of Sokrates, published 
by Simon. But they can hardly be 
regarded as genuine. 

The charge here mentioned is ad- 
vanced by Xenophon (see a preceding 
note, Memorab. i. 2, against some 
persons but without specifying 

names. About JEschines, see Athen- 
sBfUS, xiii. p. 61 1 C; Diogen. Laert. ii. 
62. 

* Cicero, Epist ad Atticum, xii. 38: 


I — viri acuti magis quam eruditi,” is 
the judgment of Cicero upon Anti- 
1 sthenes. I presume that these words 
i indicate the same defect as that which 
is intended by Aristotle when he says 
— ot *Amt(T6€V€ioi KoX oi oOrats aval” 
^evroiy Metaphysio. H. 3, p. 1043, 
b. 24. It is plain too that Lucian 
considered the compositions of Anti- 
sthenes as not unworthy companions 
to those of Plato (Lucian, adv. In- 
doctum, c. 27). 

Diogen. Laert. vi. i. If it be true 
that Antisthenes received lessons from 
Gorgias, this proves that Gorgias must 
sometimes have given lessons gratis ; 
for the poverty of Antisthenes is well 
known. See the Symppsion of Xeno- 
phon. 

^ Theopomp. ap. Athenae. xi. p. 
508. See K. F. Hermann, Ueber 
Plato’s SchriftsteUer. Motive, p. 300. 

An extract of some length, of a 
dialog^ne composed by jEschines he^ 
tween Sokrates and Alkibiades is given 
by Aristeides, Gr. xlvi. ‘Twip rwy Ttr* 
vol. ii. pp. 292-294, ed Dindorf. 
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and admirers of Sokrates, as was Plato. But none of them 
were his disciples, in the strict sense of the word : ^^eiations be- 
none of them continued or enforced his doctrines, compai^ons 
though each used his name as a spokesman. During 
his lifetime the common attachment to his person 
formed a bond of union which ceased at his death. 

There is indeed some ground for believing that Plato then 
put himself forward in the character of leader, with a view 
to keep the body united.® We must recollect that Plato, 
though then no more than twenty-eight years of age, was 
the only one among them who combined the advantages of a 
noble Athenian descent, opulent circumstances, an excellent 
education, and great native genius. Eukleides and Aristip- 
pus were neither of them Athenians : Antisthenes was very 
poor: Xenophon was absent on service in the Cyreian army. 
Plato’s proposition however found no favour with the others, 
and was even indignantly repudiated by Apollodorus : a man 
ardently attached to Sokrates, but violent and overboiling in 
all his feelings.P The companions of Sokrates, finding them- 
selves unfavourably looked upon at Athens after his death, 
left the city for a season and followed Eukleides to Megara. 
How long they stayed there we do not know. Plato is said, 
though I think on no sufficient authority, to have remained 
absent from Athens for several years continuously. It seems 
certain (from an anecdote recounted by Aristotle)^ that he 
talked with something like arrogance among the companions 
of Sokrates : and that Aristippus gently rebuked him by 
reminding him how very different had been the language of 
Sokrates himself. Complaints too were made by contempo- 

® AthensBUB, xi. p. $^7 from the i pvTr6/j.€va: also under some other 
vvopiviipiara of the Delphian Heges- ! words by Harpokration and by Pollux, 
ander. Who Hegesander was, I do ! viii, 4 S. 

not know: but there is nothing im- | ^ Aristot. Khetoric, ii. 24 , p, 1398 , 

probable in the anecdote which he j b. 30. 

recounts. Ap^cminroy, uphs IIAe 

P Plato, Phsedon. pp. 59 A, I17 D. riKurfp6y n uir6yra, ws 

Eukleides, however, though his school — oAAd /x^y 6 y' ircupos 
was probably at Megara, seems to have oMy roiovroy — \4ywy rhy : 
possessed property in Attica : for there This anecdote, mentioned hy Aris- 
existed, among the orations of Isseus, totle, who had good means of knowing, 
a pleading composed by that rhetor for appears quite worthy of belief, 
some client — ripby "EvK^flZrjy rhy %<»}• The jealousy and iove of supremacy 
, i.pL<f>ia'$'fjr7j(ris ^^p Tijy rod inherent in Platons temper <l)i\6ri- 
Xt^piov Dionys, Hal. Isseus, /uov), were noticed by Dionysius Hal. 

c. 14 , Harpokration — rk (Epist. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 756). 
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raries about Plato’s jealous, censorious, spiteful temper. The 
critical and disparaging tone of his dialogues, notwithstand- 
ing the admiration which they inspire, accounts for the exist- 
ence of these complaints : and anecdotes are recounted, though 
not verified by any sufficient evidence, of ill-natured dealing 
on his part towards other philosophers who were poorer than 
himself.** Dissension or controversy on philosopical topics 
is rarely carried on without some invidious or hostile feeling. 
Athens, and the viri Sokratid, Plato included, form no excep- 
tion to this ordinary madady of human nature. 

It is common for historians of philosophy to speak of a 
No sokrauc Sokratic school : but this phrase, if admissible at all, 
is only admissible in the largest and vaguest sense. 

^ The effect produced by Sokrates upon his compa- 
nions was, not to teach doctrine, but to stimulate 
self-working enquiry, upon ethical and social subjects. Eu- 
kleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus, each took a line of his own, 
not less decidedly than Plato. But unfortunately we have no 
compositions remaining from either of the three. We possess 
only brief reports respecting some leading points of their 
doctrine, emanating altogether from those who disagreed with 
it : we have besides aphorisms, dicta, repartees, bons-mots, &c., 
which they are said to have uttered. Of these many are 
evident inventions ; some proceeding from opponents and 
probably coloured or exaggerated, others hardly authenticated 
at all. But if they were ever so well authenticated, they 
would form very insufficient evidence on which to judge a 
philosopher — much less to condemn him with asperity.* 

' Athenseus, xi. pp. 505 " 5 ^* • Respecting these ancient philoso- 

Laert. ii. 60-65, iii, 36, phers, whose works are lost, I tran- 

The statement n^e by Plato in the scribe a striking passage from Des- 
Phfiedon — That Anstippns and Kleom- cartes, who complains, in his own 
brotns were not present at the death of case, of the injustice of being judged 
Sokrates, but were said to be in ^gina from the statements of others, and not 

IS cited as an example of Plato’s ill- from his own writings : 

wp and cen^rious temi^r (Demetr. “ Quod adeo in hie materii verum 
J^aler. s, 306). But this is unfair, est, ut quamvis siepe aliquas ex mete 
ne stetement ought not to be so con- opinionibuB explicaverim viru acutim- 
8idered,if it were true : and if not true, mis, et qui me loquente vid^ntur ea$ 
It ^rves a more severe epithet. We valiUdiBiincUfintelligere : attamen cum 
read in Athenmus various other cri- eae retvXerunt, ofcserrartipsosferesm- 
ticism8,citi^ or alluding to i^sages per illas ita mutavisBe, ut pro meU 
of Plato, which are alleged to indicate agnoBcere ampliuB rum poBBcm, Qui 
iU-nature; but many of the passages occasione posteros hie oratos volo, ut 
cited do not deserve the remark. nunquamcredant,quidquam k me esse 
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Philosophy (as I have already observed) aspires to deliver 
not merely truth, but reasoned truth. We ought to know, 
not only what doctrines a philosopher maintained, but how he 
maintained them : — what objections others made against him, 
and how he replied : — what objections he made against 
dissentient doctrines, and what replies were made to him. 
Respecting Plato and Aristotle, we possess such information 
to a considerable extent : respecting Eukleides, Antisthenes, 
and Aristippus, we are without it. All their compositions 
(very numerous, in the case of Antisthenes) have perished. 


EUKLEIDES. 

Eukleides was a Parmenidean, who blended the ethical 
point ■ of view of Sokrates with the ontology of Eukiewes of 
Parmenides, and followed out that negative Dia- weSSS Par- 
lectic which was common to Sokrates with Zeno. 
Parmenides (I have already said) and Zeno after him, 
recognised no absolute reality except Ens Unum, continuous, 
indivisible: they denied all real plurality: they said that the 
plural was Non-Ens or Nothing, i.e. nothing real or absolute, 
but only apparent, perpetually transient and changing, rela- 
tive, different as appreciated by one man and by another. 
Now Sokrates laid it down that wisdom or knowledge of Good, 
was the sum total of ethical perfection, including within it all 
the diiBferent virtues: he spoke also about the divine wisdom 
inherent in, or pervading the entire Kosmos or universe.'^ 
Eukleides blended together the Ens of Parmenides with the 
Good of Sokrates, saying that the two names designated one 
and the same thing : sometimes called Good, Wisdom, Intel- 
ligence, God, &c., and by other names also, but always one 
and the same object named and meant. He farther main- 
tained that the opposite of Ens, and the opposite of Bonum 

profectum, quod ipse in lucem non j turn nobis ^rperam esse relatas.” 
edidero. JEt nullo modo miror ahsurda ^ (Descartes, Diss. De Metbodo, p. 43). 
ilUi dogmatay qum vetertbus Ulis philo- j * See vol. i. ch. i. pp. 20-23. 
sophis tribuuntur, quorum scripta non ® Xenophon. Memor. i. 4, 17. rifv 

hah^uB: necpropterea judicoipsorum ir itovtI ipp 6 vn(nv. CJomwu^ Plato, 
oogitationes vald^ b ratione fuisse alie- Phil^bus, pp. 29-30 ; Cicero, Nat. Deor. 
nas, cum habuerint praastantissima ii. 6, 6, iii. ii. 

Buorum Bssculorum ingenia ; sed tan- 
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(Non-Ensj Non-Bonum, or Malum) were things non-existent, 
unmeaning names, Nothing,* &c.: that they were nothing 

really, absolutely, permanently, but ever varying and depend- 
ant upon our ever varying conceptions. The One — the All — 
the Good — was absolute, immoveable, invariable, indivisible. 
But the opposite thereof was a non-entity or nothing : there 
was no one constant meaning corresponding to Non-Ens — but 
a variable meaning, different with every man who used it. 

It was in this manner that Eukleides solved the problem 
Doctrine of Sokratos had brought into vogue — What is 

the Bonum — or (as afterwards phrased) the Summum 
num. Bonum ? Eukleides pronounced the Bonum to be 
coincident with the Ens Unum of Parmenides. The Parmeni- 
dean thesis, originally belonging to Transcendental Physics or 
Ontology, became thus implicated with Transcendental Ethics.^ 
Plato departs from Sokrates on the same point. He agrees 
Tbe doctrine with Eukleides in recognising a Transcendental 
SS^ofPia^ Bonum. But it appears that his doctrines on this 
--^gesin underwent some change. He held for some 
time what is called the doctrine of Ideas : transcendental 
Forms, Entia, Essences : he considered the Transcendental 
to be essentially multiple, or to be an aggregate — whereas 
Eukleides had regarded it as essentially One. This is the 
doctrine which we find in some of the Platonic dialogues. 
In the Republic, the Idea of Good appears as one of these, 
though it is declared to be the foremost in rank and the most 
ascendant in eflScacy.* But in the later part of his life, and 
in his lectures (as we learn from Aristotle), Plato came to 
adopt a different view. He resolved the Ideas into numbers. 
He regarded them as made up by the combination of tw^o 
distinct factors : — i. The One — the Essentially One. 2. The 
Essentially Plural : the Indeterminate Dyad : the Great and 

* Diog. L. ii. 106. Olros %v y However in the verse of Xeno- 

avei^vaTo iroXAoTs phanes, the predecessor of Parmenides 

— OJXof qZ\os vo€iy oihoi 9c t’ 
Bthvy Kol &Wor€ vovv hcd rh. Xoivd, hcovu — the Universe is described as a 
9i kyriK€lfi€ya ayaB^ . . thinking, seeing, hearing, God — 

■Ivai ipda-Kwv. Compwe also vii. 2, 162, koI Tlay. Sextus, Emp. ^v. Mathe- 
where the Megarici are represented mat. ix. 144; Xenophon, Fragm. p. 
as recognising only ixiav iptr^jy woX- 36, ed. Kars ten. 

Xo?j hvipLotri KoXavjx^yrjy. Cicero, * Plato, Eepublic, vi. p. 508 E, vii. 
Academ. ii. 42. p. 517 A. 
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Little. — Of these two elements he considered the Ideas to be 
compounded. And he identified the Idea of Good with the 
essentially One — ro ayaBbv with to iv: the principle of Good 
with the principle of Unity : also the principle of Evil with 
the Indeterminate. But though Unity and Good were thus 
identical, he considered Unity as logically antecedent, or the 
subject — Good as logically consequent, or the predicate.’^ 
This last doctrine of Plato in his later years (which does 
not appear in the dialogues, but seems, as far as we 
can make out, to have been delivered substantially nearly the 
in his oral lectures, and is ascribed to him by Ari- of Eukieides. 
stotle) was nearly coincident with that of Eukieides. Both of 
them held the identity of ro av with ro ayaOov. This one 
doctrine is all that we know about Eukieides : what conse- 
quences he derived from it, or whether any, we do not know. 
But Plato combined, with this transcendental Unum = Bonum, 
a transcendental indeterminate plurality: from which com- 
bination he considered his Ideas or Ideal Numbers to be 
derivatives. 


• The account given by Aristotle of 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, as held by 
Plato in his later years, appears in 
various passages of the Metaphysica, 
and in the curious account repeated 
by Aristoxenus (who had often heard 
it from Aristotle — ^ Apiaror^Kri^ icl 
~ ^ of the djcp6a<ns or lecture 
delivered by Plato, De Bono. See 
Aristoxen. Harmon, ii. p. 30, Meibom. 
Compare the sixth chapter in this 
work, Platonic Dialogues, Generally, 
p. 217. Metaphys. N. 1091, b. 13. 
rut/ 5c Ttts CLKivrjTovs ovalas elyai Ac- 
y6vrtov (sc. Platonic!) ol fi€v 
aurb rh iy rb ityaBby avrb cJyar overlay 
_ rb iv avrov ^ovto flyai ixdiAiorrUf , 
which words are very clearly explained j 
by Bonitz in the note to his Com- j 
mentary, p. 586: also Metaphys, 987, 
b. 20, and Scholia, p. 551, b. 20, p. 
567, b. 34, where the work of Ari- 
stotle, Uepl TiLyaBov, is referred to: 
probably the memoranda taken down 
Dy Aristotle from Plato’s lecture on 
that subject, accompanied by notes of 
his own. 

In Sohol. p. 573, a. 18, it is stated 
that the astronomer Eudoxus was a 
hearer both of Plato and of Eukieides. 

The account given by Zeller (Gesch. 
der Philos, ii. p. 453, 2nd ed.) of this 


latter phase of the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas, applies exactly to that which 
we hear about the main doctrine of 
Eukieides. Zeller describes the Pla- 
tonic doctrine as being “Eine Vermi- 
schung des ethischen Begriffes vom 
hdchsten Gut, mit dem Metaphysi- 
schen des Absoluten: Der Begriff 
des Guten ist zunachst aus dem 
menschlichen Leben abstrahirt; er 
bezeichnet das, was dem Men&chen 
zutraglich ist. So noch bei Sokrates. 
Plato verallgemeinert ihn nun zum 
Begriff des Absoluten ; dabei spielt 
aber seine urspriingliche Bedeutung 
noch fortwahrend herein, und so ent- 
steht die Unklarheit, dass weder der 
ethisohe noch der metaphysische Be- 
griff des Guten rein gefasst wird.” 

This remark is not less applicable 
to Eukieides than to Plato, wth of 
them agreeing in the doctrine here 
criticis ed. Zeller says truly, that the 
attempt to identify Imum and Bonum 
produces perpetiial confusion. The 
two notions are thoroughly distinct 
and independent. It ought not to be 
called he phrases it) “ a generaliza- 
tion of Bonum.” There is no common 
property on which to found a gene- 
ralization. It is a forced conjunction 
between two disparates. 
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Eukleides is said to have composed six dialogues, the titles 
of which alone remain. The scanty information 
which we possess respecting him relates altogether 
to his negative logical procedure. Whether he de- 
®®**‘®“* duced any consequences from his positive doctrine 
of the Transcendental Ens, Unum, Bonum, we do not know : 
but he, as Zeno had been before him,^ was acute in exposing 
contradictions and diflSculties in the positive doctrines of 
opponents. He was a citizen of Megara, where he is said to 
have harboured Plato and the other companions of Sokrates, 
when they retired for a time from Athens after the death of 
Sokrates. Living there as a teacher or debater on philo- 
sophy, he founded a school or succession of philosophers who 
were denominated Megariei. The title is as old as Aristotle, 
who both names them and criticises their doctrines.*^ None 
of their compositions are preserved. The earliest who becomes 
known to us is Eubulides, the contemporary and opponent 
of Aristotle ; next Ichthyas, Apollonius, Diodorus Kronus, 
Stilpon, Alexinus, between 340260 b.c. 

With the Megaric philosophers there soon become con- 
founded another succession, called Eleian or Eretrian, who 
trace their origin to another Sokratic man — Phsedon. The 
chief Eretrians made known to us are Pleistanus, Menedemus, 
Asklepiades. The second of thethreeacquiredsome reputation. 

The Megarics and Eretrians, as far as we know them. 
Doctrines of fumed their speculative activity altogether in the 
logical or intellectual direction, paying little atten- 
tion to the ethical and emotional field. Both Anti- 
sthenes and Aristippus, on the contrary, pursued 
the ethical path. To the Sokratic question, What is the 
Bonum ? Eukleides had answered by a transcendental defini- 
tion : Antisthenes and Aristippus each gave to it an ethical 
answer, having reference to human wants and emotions, and 

^ Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 C, where Doctrinfi,, p. 34. 

Zeno represents himself as taking for c Aristot. "Metaph. iv. p. 1046, b 29. 
his premisses the conclusions of oppo- The sarcasm ascribed to Diogenes 
Dents, to show that they led to absurd the Cynic implies that Eukleides was 
consequences. This seems what is really known as the founder of a 
meant, when Diogenes says about r^p fi\p 'E.hKXtihov trxoK^v 

Eukleides — rtus aToStl^taiy hiararo (Diog. L. vi. 24>— the earliest 

oh Kcerh x4\fifiara^ ixxh kut* mention (I apprehend) of the word 

(ii. 107) ; Deycks, De Megaricbrum ‘ in that sense. 
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to the different views which they respectively took thereof. 
Antisthenes declared it to consist in virtue, by which he 
meant an independent and self-sufficing character, confininj 
all wants within the narrowest limits : Aristippus placed 
in the moderate and easy pleasures, in avoiding ambitious 
struggles, and in making the best of every different situation, 
yet always under the guidance of a wise calculation and self- 
command. Both of them kept clear of the transcendental : 
they neither accepted it as Unum et Omne (the view of 
Eukleides), nor as Plura (the Eternal Ideas or Forms, the 
Platonic view). Their speculations had reference altogether 
to human life and feelings, though the one took a measure of 
this wide subject very different from the other : and in thus 
confining the range of their speculations, they followed So- 
krates more closely than either Eukleides or Plato followed 
him. They not only abstained from transcendental specula- 
tion, but put themselves in declared opposition to it. And 
since the intellectual or logical philosophy, as treated by 
Plato, became intimately blended with transcendental hypo- 
thesis — Antisthenes and Aristippus are both found on the 
negative side against its pretensions. Aristippus declared the 
mathematical sciences to be useless, as conducing in no way 
to happiness, and taking no account of what was better or 
what was worse.^ He declared that we could know nothing 
except in so far as we were affected by it, and as it was or 
might be in correlation with ourselves: that as to causes not 
relative to ourselves, or to our own capacities and affections, 
we could know nothing about them.® 

Such were the leading writers and talkers contemporary 
with Plato, in the dialectical age immediately fol- 
lowing on the death of Sokrates. The negative vein 
greatly preponderates in them, as it does on the Platonic age. 

Aristotel. Metaph. B. 996, a 32. j among the aro<pi(Trod, 

&(rrf ravra rup o' o<pt<rr(ay riyes | Aristippus, in discountenancing <pv 

*Api<rrnnro5 trpotmiXjiKiiov airriis crio\oylayj cited the favourite saving 
(tcIij jjiadrifjMTuciLs r4xvas)' — iv /xiv yh,p of Sokrates that the proper study of 
Tflus &AAa(s rdxycus — Kcd toTs fiavav- mankind was $rri roi 4y 
otov 4v rtKToviKp icoi kokSv t' iiya06v t€ t^wktcu. 

Tdvra^ Plutarch, ap. Euseb. Priep. Evang. 
rhs 5^ fio^pLOTucks ovBiva TcoiturBou i. 8. 

xSryov T€p\ dyaBSfy leod Kcuc&y. ® Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 19 1 : 

Aristotle here ranks Aristippus Diog. L. ii. 92. 
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whole even in Plato — €ind as it was pretty sure to do, so 
long as the form of dialogue was employed. AfSiriiative 
exposition and proof is indeed found in some of the later 
Platonic works, carried on by colloquy between two speakers. 
But the colloquial form manifests itself evidently as unsuit- 
able for the purpose : and we must remember that Plato was 
a lecturer as well as a writer, so that his doctrines made their 
way, at least in part, through continuous exposition. But it 
is Aristotle with whom the form of affirmative continuous 
exposition first becomes predominant, in matters of philo- 
sophy. Though he composed dialogues (which are now lost), 
and though he appreciates dialectic as a valuable exercise, 
yet he considers it only as a discursive preparation ; ante- 
cedent, though essential, to the more close and concentrated 
demonstrations of philosophy. 

Most historians deal hardly with this negative vein. 
HAish man' They depreciate the Sophists, the Megarics and 
hirtorianB of Epctrians, the Academics and Sceptics of the sub- 
sequent ages — under the title of Eristics, or lovers 
vein, of Contention for itself — as captious and perverse 
enemies of truth. 

I have already said that my view of the importance and 
Negative me- valueof the negative vein of philosophy is altogether 
different. It appears to me quite as essential as the 
the^ttoni affirmative. It is required as an antecedent, a test, 
and a corrective. Aristotle deserves all honour for 
his attempts to construct and defend various affirmative theo- 
ries : but the value of these theories depends upon their being 
defensible against all objectors. Affirmative philosophy, as 
a body not only of truth but of reasoned truth, holds the 
champion’s belt, subject to the challenge not only of com- 
peting affirmants, but of aU deniers and doubters. And this is 
the more indispensable, because of the vast problems which 
these affirmative philosophers undertake to solve : problems 
especially vast during the age of Plato and Aristotle. The 
question has to be determined, not only which of two pro- 
posed solutions is the best, but whether either of them is 
tenable, and even whether any solution at all is attainable by 
the human faculties : whether there exist positive evidence 
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adequate to sustain any conclusion, accompanied with ade- 
quate replies to the objections against it. The burthen of 
proof lies upon the aflSrmant : and the proof produced must 
be open to the scrutiny of every dissentient. 

Among these dissentients or negative dialecticians, Sokrates 
himself, during his life, stood prominent. In his Sokrates— 
footsteps followed Eukleides and the Megarics: who, 
though they acquired the unenviable surname of ofhisage. 
Eristics or Controversialists, cannot possibly have surpassed 
Sokrates, and probably did not equal him, in the refutative 
Elenchus. Of no one among the Megarics, probably, did 
critics ever affirm, what the admiring Xenophon says about 
Sokrates — “that he dealt with every one in colloquial debate 
just as he chose,” — i.e, that he baffled and puzzled his oppo- 
nents whenever he chose. Xo one of these Megarics probably 
ever enunciated so sweeping a negative programme, or de- 
clared so emphatically his own inability to communicate posi- 
tive instruction, as Sokrates in the Platonic Apology. A person 
more thoroughly Eristic than Sokrates never lived. And we 
see perfectly, from the Memorabilia of Xenophon (who never- 
theless strives to bring out the opposite side of his character), 
that he was so esteemed among his contemporaries. Plato, 
as well as Eukleides, took up this vein in the Sokratic cha- 
racter, and worked it with unrivalled power in many of his 
dialogues. The Platonic Sokrates is compared, and compares 
himself, to Antaeus, who compelled every new-comer, willing 
or unwilling, to wrestle with him.^ 


^ Plato, ThesBt^t. p. 169 A. 
TheodoruB, Ou & 

\6yoyy 

<r€ 

avoSu€(r$ai, 1 

Kaddnep AaK€?iaiiJL6yior crv 
f ILOl SoKfis Tpbs . , ^ 

yap 

drroSv€(T0at K€\€{fov(rty, crv db kut' 
u6y ri fioi 

rhy ykp TpoffeXOSyra ouk dylris 
Tps d'nobvffas iv toTs \6y015 

Sokrates. A p 1 a t a, i 
v6<rov fAQv 

rtpos fi^yroi 4 yii> iKilytoy pdpm yap 
ifSrf pot ’HpaKktff rt teal 


irphs • 

rt 

O0TCO r ts i p (bS i 

trtpl ravra 

olv prjbb <ri» ^ay'fiayis wpaer^ 
VOS (Tavrdy tc dpa Kcd ipb 

How could the eristic appetite be 
manifested in stronger language either 
by Eukleides, or Eubulides, or Dio- 
dorus Kronus, or any of those Sophists 
upon whom the Platonic commentators 
heap so many harsh epithets ? 

Among the compositions ascribed to 
Protagoras by Diogenee Laertius (ix. 
55), one is entitled *Eptirruc ^4 

But if we look at the last ohapter of 
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Of the six dialogues composed by Eukleides, we cannot 
HrtonioPur. Speak positively, because they are not preserved, 
extreme ne- But they cannot have been more refutative, and less 
affirmative, than most of the Platonic dialogues ; 
and we can hardly be wrong in asserting that they were very 
inferior both in energy and attraction. The Theastetus and 
the Parmenides, two of the most negative among the Platonic 
dialogues, seem to connect themselves, by the personnel of the 
drama, with the Megaric philosophers: the former dialogue is 
ushered in by Eukleides, and is, as it were, dedicated to him: 
the latter dialogue exhibits, b& its protagonistes^ the veteran 
Parmenides himself, who forms the one factor of the Megaric 
philosophy, while Sokrates forms the other. Parmenides (in 
the Platonic dialogue so called) is made to enforce the nega- 
tive method in general terms, as a philosophical duty co- 
ordinate with the affirmative ; and to illustrate it by a most 
elaborate argumentation, directed partly against the Platonic 
Ideas (here advocated by the youthful Sokrates), partly 
against his own (the Parmenidean) dogma of Ens Unum. 
Parmenides adduces unanswerable objections against the 
dogma of Transcendental Forms or Ideas ; yet says at the 
same time that there can be no philosophy unless you admit 
it. He reproves the youthful Sokrates for precipitancy in 
affirming the dogma, and contends that you are not justified 
in affirming any dogma until you have gone through a bi- 
lateral scrutiny of it — that is, first assuming the doctrine to 
be true, next assuming it to be false, and following out the 
deductions arising from the one assumption as well as from the 
other.*^ Parmenides then gives a string of (to remind the 
reader of what has been already set forth in my twenty-fourth 
chapter) successive deductions (at great length, occupying 
the last half of the dialogue) — four pairs of counter-demon- 
strations or Antinomies — in which contradictory conclusions 
appear each to be alike proved. He enunciates the flinal 
result as follows: — ‘^Whether Unum exists, or does not exist, 
Unum itself and Csetera, both exist and do not exist, both 

the Treatise De Sophisticis Elenchis, *Epi<mKStv anterior to his own work 

we shall find Aristotle asserting ex- the Topica. 

plioitlj that there existed no * Plato, Parmen. p. 136 . 
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appear and do not appear, all things and in all ways — both 
in relation to themselves and in relation to each other.” ^ 

If this memorable dialogue, with its concluding string of 
elaborate antinomies, had came down to us under the name 
of Eukleides, historians would probably have denounced it as 
a perverse exhibition of ingenuity, worthy of that litigious 
person, who first infused into the Megarians the fury of dis- 
putation.”^ But since it is of Platonic origin, we must recog- 
nise Plato not only as having divided with the Megaric 
philosophers the impulse of negative speculation which they 
had inherited from Sokrates, but as having carried that im- 
pulse to an extreme point of invention, combination, and 
dramatic handling, much beyond their powers. Undoubtedly, 
if we pass from the Parmenides to other dialogues, we find 
Plato very difierent. He has various other intellectual im- 
pulses, an abundant flow of ideality and of constructive fancy, 
in many distinct channels. But negative philosophy is at 
least one of the indisputable and prominent items of the 
Platonic aggregate. 

While then we admit that the Megaric succession of philo- 
sophers exhibited negative subtlety and vehement TheMegarics 
love of contentious debate, we must recollect that 
these qualities were inherited from Sokrates and 
shared with Plato. The philosophy of Sokrates, 
who taught nothing and cross-examined every one, was es- 
sentially more negative and controversial, both in him and 
his successors, than any which had preceded it. In an age 
when dialectic colloquy was considered as appropriate for 
philosophical subjects, and when long continuous exposition 
was left to the rhetor — Eukleides established a succession or 
school ^ which was more distinguished for impugning dogmas 


** Plato, Parmen. p. i66. tv fir | 
tariVy fire ia-TtVf avrS re Kal r&Wa 
Kal irpbs auT^ Kcd rrpbs &\Ar)\a vdyra 
^dvTws 4(rrl t€ kcu ovk t^crri^ /cal <paiv€~ 
red T€ Kal ov (palvfrai, — ^AKrideffrara, 

See above, vol. ii. ch. xxv, pp, 288- 
318. 

‘ This is the phrase of the satirical 
sillographer Timon, who spoke with 
scorn of all the philosophers except 
Pyrrhon : — 

VOL. III. 


oC fioi rodruv /acAci, 

, Sris 7€ 
McTopfCcTiv ts 

^ If we may trust a sarcastic bon- 
mot ascribed to Diogenes the Cynic, 
the contemj^rary of the Hri Sokratici 
and the follower of Antisthones, the 
term (txoA^ was applied to the visitors 

2 
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of others than for defending dogmas of its own. Schleier- 
macher and others suppose that Plato in his dialogue Euthy- 
demus intends to expose the sophistical fallacies of the Megario 
school : ^ and that in the dialogue Sophistes, he refutes the 
same philosophers (under the vague designation of ‘Hhe friends 
of Forms”) in their speculations about Ens and Non-Ens. The 
first of these two opinions is probably true to some extent, 
though we cannot tell how far : the second of the two is sup- 
ported by some able critics — yet it appears to me untenable.” 

Of Eukleides himself, though he is characterised as strongly 
controversial, no distinct points of controversy have been pre- 
served : but his successor Eubulides is celebrated for various 
sophisms. He was the contemporary and rival of Aristotle : 
who, without however expressly naming him, probably in- 
tends to speak of him when alluding to the Megaric philo- 
sophers generally." Another of the same school, Alexinus 
(rather later than Eubulides), is also said to have written 
against Aristotle. 

Six sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides. i. 'O xp^v^ofLUvog — 
Mentions. 2. 'O SiaXavOavtov, or 
the person hidden under a veil. 

puzrle«~dlf- / o 'a 

ficuitjof 4 . ^(jjpeirn^ — oorites. 5. Keparivrtg — ComutUS. 


of Eukleides rather than to those of 
Plato — Acoi tV M**' <Txo\ijy 

X ® ^ ^ TIAcItwvos Jia- , 

rpi$^y, Kar ar p Diog. L. vi. 

42. 

* Schleierra. Einleitung to Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 403 seq. 

® Schleierm. Introduction to the 
Sophistes, pp. 134 - 135 * 

See Deycks, Megaricorum Doctrina, 
p^. 41 seq. Zeller, Gesch. der Griech. 
Phil. vol. ii. p. 180 seq., with his in- 
structive note. Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, vol. i. p. 37, and others cited 
by Zeller. — Ritter dissents from this 
view, and I concur in his dissent. To 
affirm that Eukleides admitted a plu- 
rality of Ideas or Forms, is to contra- 
dict the only one deposition, certain 
and unequivocal, which we have about 
his philosophy. His doctrine is that 
of tne l^nscendental Unum, Ens, 
Bonum ; while the doctrine of the 
Transcendental Plura (Ideas orForms) 
belongs to Plato and others. Both 
Deyeks and Zeller (p. 185) recognise 


this as a difficulty. But to me it seems 
fatal to their hypothesis ; which, after 
all, is only an hytK)the8i8~ first origi- 
nated by Schleiermacher. If it be true 
that the Mcgarici are intended by Plato 
under the appellation o» ruy dSwy 
we must 8upjx)se that the school had 
been completely transformed before 
the time of Stiljwn, who is presented 
as the great opponent of tA tfSrj, 

® Aristokles, ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
XV. 2. Eubulides is said not merely 
to have coiitrovertt*d the philosophical 
theories of Aristotle, but also to have 
attacked his personal character with 
bitterness and slander: a practice not 
less common in ancient controversy 
than in modem. About Alexinus, 
Diog. L. ii. 109. 

Among those who took lessons in 
rhetoric and pronunciation from Eubu - 
lides, we read the name of the orator 
Demosthenes, who is said to have 
improved his pronunciation thereby. 
Diog. Laert. ii. p. 108. Plutarch, x. 
Orat. 21, p. 845 C. 
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6. ^aXtucpoc — Calvus. Of these the second is sub- Mivingthem 
stantially the same with the third ; and the fourth lutionB^at- 
the same with the sixth, only inverted.® tempted. 

These sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides, and belonged 
probably to the Megaric school both before and after him. But 
it is plain both from the Euthydemus of Plato, and from the 
Topica of Aristoteles, that there were many others of similar 
character ; frequently employed in the abundant dialectic col- 
loquies which prevailed at Athens during the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. Plato and Aristotle handle such questions and 
their authors contemptuously, under the name of Eristic: 
but it was more easy to put a bad name upon them, as well 
us upon the Eleate Zeno, than to elucidate the logical diflS- 
culties which they brought to view. Neither Aristotle nor 
Plato provided a sufficient answer to them : as is proved by 
the fact, that several subsequent philosophers wrote treatises 
expressly in reference to them — even philosophers of reputa- 
tion, like Theophrastus and Chrysippus.P How these two 
latter philosophers performed their task, we cannot say. But 
the fact, that they attempted the task, exhibits a commend- 
able anxiety to make their logical theory complete, and to 
fortify it against objections. 

It is in this point of view — in reference to logical theory — 
that the Megaric philosophers have not been fairly 
appreciated. They, or persons reasoning in their 
manner, formed one essential encouragement and 


° Diog, L. ii. pp. 10S-109 ; vii. 82. 
Lucian Vit. Auct. 22. 

I. Cicsero, Academ. ii. pp. 3096. 
“ Si dicis te mentiri verumque dicis, 
mentiris. Dicis autem te mentiri, 
verumque dicis : mentiris igitur.” 
2, 3. ‘O 4yK€Ka\vf^i4vos. You know 
your father : you are placed before 
a person covered and concealed by a 
thick veil ; you do not know him. 
But this person is your father. There- 
fore you both know your father, and 
do not know him. 5. Kfporfnis. That 
which you have not lost, you have: 
but you have not lost horns; there- 
fore you have horns. 4, 6. Xuptirrjs — 
♦cUcurpof. What number of grains 
make a heap — or are many? What 
number are few? Are three grains 


few, and four rnany ? — or, where wiU 
you draw the line between Few and 
Many ? The like question about the 
hairs on a man’s head — How many 
must he lose before he can be said to 
have only a few, or to be bald ? 

P Dio^ L. V. p. 49 ; vii. pp. 192-198. 
Seneca, Fpistol. p. 4^. Plutarch (De 
Stoicor. Repugnantiis, p. 1037) has 
some curious extracts and remarks 
fromChrysippus; who (he says) spoke 
in the harshest terms against the Mc- 
yapiKh ^panhfuera, as having puzzled 
and unsettled men’s convictions with- 
out ground — while he (Chrysippui^ 
had himself proposed puzzles and dif- 
Acuities still more formidable, in his 
treatise xarh Xvyij$f(as. 


2 I 2 
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condition to the formation of any tolerable logical 
deception, thoory. They administered, to minds capable and 
constructive, that painful sense of contradiction, and shock of 
perplexity, which Sokrates relied upon as the stimulus to 
mental parturition — ^and which Plato extols as a lever for 
raising the student to general conceptions.*! Their sophisms 
were not intended to impose upon any one, but on the contrary, 
to guard against imposition.’^ Whoever states a fallacy clearly 
and nakedly, applying it to a particular case in which it con- 
ducts to a conclusion known upon other evidence not to be 
true — contributes to divest it of its misleading effect. The 
persons most liable to be deceived by the fallacy are those 
who are not forewarned ; — in cases where the premisses are 
stated not nakedly, but in an artful form of words — and where 
the conclusion, though false, is not known beforehand to be 
false by the hearer. To use Mr. John Stuart Mill’s phrase,® 
the fallacy is a case of apparent evidence mistaken for real 
evidence: you expose it to be evidence only apparent and 
not real, by giving a type of the fallacy, in which the con- 
clusion obtained is obviously false : and the more obviously 
false it is, the better suited for its tutelary purpose. Aristotle 
recognises, as indispensable in philosophical enquiry, the pre- 
liminary wrestling into which he conducts his reader, by 

*5 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 523 A, j viel ist gewisB, daes die Megariker 
524. ra 4 v rats ow I sich viel mit den Formen dcs Denkens 

' v 6 r)(ny us ^iriaKn^iftVy | besch'aftigten, vielleicht mehr zur 
us iKavus inrh rr^s cutrfl^crf ws Aufsuchung einzelner Regeln, ala zur 

Begriindung eines wiBsenachaftlichen 
Zusammenhanga unter ihnen ; obwohl 
' vyiis TToiowrrjs — Ti ov irapa- auch besondere TheilederLogik unter 

o<ra ^K^alvei (is ivavrlav ibren Schriften erwahnt werden.” 

TO 5* iK^alvovroy us iro- Thia ia much more reasonable than 
a rlerini, ixdbhv 7] aiaBrtffts the language of Prantl, who denounces 

, i\oy rovro ^rhiyavriov Zr\\o 7 , “ the shamelessness of doctrinarism’’ 

C 5 ompare p. 524 E: the whole passage i Unverschamtheit des Doctrina- 
very interesting. | rismus) belonging to these Megarici— 

The remarks of Ritter (Gesch.der I “the petulance and vanity which 
Philos, ii. p. 139, 2nd ed.) upon these prompted them to seek celebrity by 
Megaric phi losophers are more j ust and intentional offences against sound com- 
disceming than those made by most of ^non sense,” &c. (Gesch. der Logik, 
the historians of philosophy ~*‘Doch PP* 39 * 49 * — Sir Wm. Hamilton has 
darf man wohl annehmen, dass sie fome good remarks on these sophisms, 
eolche Trugschliisse nicht zur Taiisch- i^^ i^is Lectures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. 
ung, sondem zur Belehrung fiir un- P* 452 seq- 

Torsichtige, oder zur Wamung vor der * S®® the first chapter of his book v. 
Seichtigkeit gewdhnlicher Vorstel- ®n Fallacies, System of Logic, vol. ii. 
lungsweisen, gebrauchen wollten. So 
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means of a long string of unsolved difficulties or puzzles — 
(aw6ptai). He declares distinctly and forcibly, that whoever 
attempts to lay out a positive theory, without having before 
his mind a full list of the difficulties with which he is to 
grapple, is like one who searches without knowing what he is 
looking for; without being competent to decide whether what 
he hits upon as a solution be really a solution or not.^ Now 
that enumeration of puzzles which Aristotle here postulates 
(and in part undertakes, in reference to Philosophia Prima) 
is exactly what the Megarics, and various other dialecticians 
(called by Plato and Aristotle Sophists) contributed to furnish 
for the use of those who theorised on Logic. 

You may dislike philosophy ; you may undervalue, or alto- 
gether proscribe, the process of theorising. This is ifthepro- 
the standing-point usual with the bulk of mankind, 
ancient as well as modern: who generally dislike all miSt^inhude 
accurate reasoning, or analysis and discrimination of weK® 
familiar abstract words, as mean and tiresome hair- 
splitting.^ But if you admit the business of theorising to be 
legitimate, useful, and even honourable, you must reckon on 
free working of independent, individual, minds as the oper- 
ative force — and on the necessity of dissentient, conflicting 
manifestations of this common force, as essential conditions 
to any successful result. Upon no other conditions can you 
obtain any tolerable body of reasoned truth — or even reasoned 
quasi-truth. 

Now the historians of philosophy seldom take this view of 
philosophy as a whole — as a field to which the free Logical poai- 
antithesis of affirmative and negative is indispens- Megaric pw- 

losophcrs 

able. They consider true philosophy as represented erroneously 
by Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, one or other of historians of 

Aristotel. Metaphys. B. i, p, 994, " Seo my account of the Platonic 

a. 33. dialogue Hippias Major, vol. i. ch. xi. 

pp, 382-385. Arietot, Metaphys. A 
minor, p. 995, a. 9. rovs Se Ainret rh 
rh Tous ^rirovyra^ Aytv tov Sia- j ^ rh 1 

tUcrai rrpwrov dfiolovs efyai rois iro7 ... . 

* , Kal irphs rovTois rotovrovy &<rr€ KaSdirep 

if » 0 T€ tcod M rS>y \6 

) r4\os To&r<p I -Jycd nfft SoKfi. Cicero 

ob (Paradoxa, 0. 2) talks of the “ minutas 

Aristotle devotes the whole of this interrogatiunculsa ** of the Stoics as 
Book to an enumeration tedious and tiresome. 
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Sre^ty^of while the contemporaries of these eminent 

oouS?onof discredited under the name of Sophists, 

difficulties. Eristics, or sham-philosophers, sowing tares among 
the legitimate crop of wheat — or as devils whom the mira- 
culous virtue of Sokrates and Plato is employed in ex- 
pelling from the Athenian mind. Even the companions of 
Sokrates, and the Megarics among them, whom we know 
only upon the imperfect testimony of opponents, have fallen 
under this unmerited sentence : * as if they were destructive 
agents breaking down an edifice of well-constituted philosophy 
— no such edifice in fact having ever existed in Greece, though 
there were several dissenting lecture rooms and conflicting 
veins of speculation promoted by eminent individuals. 

Whoever undertakes, bond fide, to frame a complete and 
defensible logical theory, will desire to have before him a 
copious collection of such difficulties, and will consider those 
who propound them as useful auxiliaries.^' If he finds no one 

* The same charge is put by Cicero generally or universally admitted by 
into the mouth of Lucullus against the thinking men as valid, the answer is 
Academics : — “ Similiter vos (Aca- that there were none such in the 
deniici) quum perturbare, ut illi ’’ (the fourth and third centuries b.c. Various 
Gracchi and others) ‘‘rempublicam, sic eminent speculative individuals were 
VOS philosophiam, bene jam consti- labouring to construct such theories, 
tutam velitis. Turn exortus est, ut in each in his own way, and each with a 
optimA republics Tiberius Gracchus, certain congregation of partisans ; but 
sic Arcesilas, qui constitutam philoso- established theory there was none. Nor 
phiam everteret.” I can any theory (whether accepted or 

Even in the liberal and compre- not) be firm or trustworthy, unless it 
hensive history of the Greek philo- be exposed to the continued thrusts of 
sophy by Zeller (vol. ii. p. 187, ed. the negative weajxjn, searching out its 
2nd), respecting Eukleides and the vulnerable points. We know of the 
Megarians: — “Dagegen bot der Megarics only what they furnished 

aegen die geltenden Mcinunpen dem , towards that negative testing; without 
cksharfsinn, derRechthabereijUnddem ' which, however, — as wo may learn 
wissenschaftlichen Ehrgei2,ein uner- i from Plato and Aristotle themselves, — 
Bchbpfliches Feld dar, welches denn 1 the true value of the affirmative de- 
auch die Megarischen Philosophen fences can never be measured, 
riistig ausbeuteten.” j r Marbach (Gesch.der Philos, s. 91), 

If by “die geltenden Meinungen ** j though he treats the Megarics as jesters 
Zeller means the common sense of the - (which I do not think they were), yet 
day — that is, the opinions and beliefs j addsvery justly : “Nevertneless these 
current among the Ihidtrai, the work- j puzzles (propounded by the Megarics) 
ing, enjoying, non-theorising public — 1 nave their serious and scientific side, 
it is very true that the Megaric philo- j We are forced to inauire, how it hap- 
sophers contended against them : but | pens that the contradictions shown up 
Sokrates and Plato contended against ' in them are not merely possible but 
them quite as much ; we see this in the I even necessary.” 

Platonic Apology, Gorgias, Republic, I Both Tiederaann and Winckelmann 
TimsBUS, Parmenides, &c. | also remark that the debaters called 

If, on the other hand, by “ die Eristics contributed greatly to the for- 
geltenden Meinungen ” Zeller means mation of the theory and precepts of 
any pliilosophical or logical theories Logic, afterwards laid out by Aristotle. 
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to propound them, he will have to imagine them for himself. 
*‘The philosophy of reasoning” (observes Mr. John Stuart 
Mill) must comprise the philosophy of bad as well as of 
good reasoning.”* The one cannot be complete without the 
other. To enumerate the different varieties of apparent evi- 
dence which is not real evidence (called Fallacies), and of 
apparent contradictions which are not real contradictions — 
referred as far as may be to classes, each illustrated by a 
suitable type — is among the duties of a logician. He will 
find this duty much facilitated, if there happen to exist around 
him an active habit of dialectic debate : ingenious men who 
really study the modes of puzzling and confuting a well- 
armed adversary, as well as of defending themselves against 
the like. Such a habit did exist at Athens: and unless it 
had existed the Aristotelian theories on logic would pro- 
bably never have been framed. Contemporary and antecedent 
dialecticians, the Megarici among them, supplied the stock of 
particular examples enumerated and criticised by Aristotle in 
the Topica : ^ which treatise (especially the last book, De 
Sophisticis Elenchis) is intended both to explain the theory, 
and to give suggestions on the practice, of logical controversy. 
A man who takes lessons in fencing must learn not only how 
to thrust and parry, but also how to impose on his opponent 
by feints, and to meet the feints employed against himself: a 
general who learns the art of war must know how to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy by effective cheating and treachery (to 
use the language of Xenophon), and howto avoid being cheated 
himself. The Aristotelian Topica, in like manner, teach the 
arts both of dialectic attack and of dialectic defence.^ 

Winckelmann, Prolegg. ad Platon, taken from the Platonic Euthydtoiufl. 
Enthydem. pp. xxiv.-xxxi. Even ** See the remarkable passages in 
Stallbaum, though full of harshness the discourses of Sokrates (Memorab. 
towards those Sophists whom he de- | iii. i, 6; iv. 2, 15), and in that of 
scribes as belonging to the school of ' Kambyses to Cyrus, which repeats 
Protagoras, treats the Megaric philo- the same opinion — Cyropssd. i. 6, 27 
Bophers with much greater respect. — respecting the amount of deceit, 
Prolegom. ad Platon. Euthydem. p. 9. treachery, the thievish and rapacious 

* System of Logic, Book v. i, i. qualities required for conducting war 

* Prantl (Geech. der Logik. vol. i. against an enemy — (rdi wphs roi>s iro- 
PP‘ 43”So)» ascribes to the Megarics filovs v 6 p,ip.<iy i. 6, 34). 

all or nearly all the sophisms which Aristotle treats of Dialectic, as he 
Aristotle notices in the Treatise De does of Rhetoric, as an art having its 
Sophisticis Elenchis. This is more theory and precepts founded upon 
than can be proved, and more than that theory. I have already observ^, 
I think probable. Several of them are 1 in a former chapter (vol. i. c. xix. 
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The Sophisms ascribed to Eubulides, looked at from the 
point of view of logical theory, deserve that attention 
which they seem to have received. The logician lays 
down as a rule that no affirmative proposition can 

^ be at the same time true and false. Now the first 

4. comutus. (called Mentiens) exhibits the case of a pro- 

position which is, or appeal's to be, at the same time true and 
false.^^ It is for the logician to explain how this proposition 


PP* 543'55o), that logical Fallacies are 
not generated or invented by persons 
called Sophists, but are inherent liabi- 
lities to error in the human intellect ; 
and that the habit of debate affords 
the only means of bringing them into 
clear daylight, and guarding against 
being deceived by them. Aristotle 
gives precepts both how to thrust, and 
how to parry with the best effect : if 
he had taught only how to ]»arry, he 
would have left out one-half of the art. 

One of the most learned and camlid 
of the Aristotelian commentators — > 1 . 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire — observes as 
follows (Ijogique d’Aristote, p. 4^5, 
Paris, 183S) respecting De Sojdiist. , 
Elenchis : — 

“Aristote va done s’oecuper de la 
marche qu’il faut donner aux di>cns- 
sions sophi^ti4ues; ct ici il serait difti- i 
cile quelquefois de decider, a la ma 
niere dont les clioses sont presenU^es 
par lui, si ce sont des conseils qu’il 
donne aux Sophistes, on a ceux qui 
veulent eviter lours ruses. Tout cc 
qui precede, prouve, an reste, quo 
e’est en ce dernier sens qu’il faut en- ! 
tendre la pensee du philosophe. Ceci | 
est d’ailleurs la seconde portion du 1 
traitd.” | 

It appears to me that Aristotle in- [ 
tended to teach or to suggest both the j 
two things which are here placed in [ 
Antithesis — though I do not agree 
with M. Bt. Hilaire’s way of putting 
the alternative — as if there were one 
class of persons, jirofessional Sophists, | 
who fenced with jioisoned weapons, 
while every one except them refrained 
from such weapons. Aristotle intends 
to teach the art of Dialectic as a 
whole; he neither intends nor wishes 
that any learners shall make a bad use 
of his teaching ; but if they do use it 
badly, the fault does not lie with him. 
See the observations in the beginning 
of the Rhetorica, i. p. 1355, a. 26, and 
the observations put by Plato into the 
mouth of Gorgias (Gorg. p. 456 E). 


I Even in the Analytics Priora (ii. 19, 
I a* 34) (independent of the Topioa) 
Aristotle says ; — xP^ Sirep <f>v\dr~ 

irapayyfWopL€y kwoKpwofx4povSy 
wtrous ^Tix^tpovyras ‘ir€ipda’0ai Xop- 
I Investigations of the double 

or triple senses of words (he says) are 
useful — h'al irphs rh Trapahoyiardriyaif 

Ka\ nphs rh ’trapoKoylaatrOaij Topica, i. 
18, p. 108, a. 20. See also other pas- 
sages of the Topica where artifices are 
indicated for the purpose of concealing 
! your own plan of proceeding and in- 
I dueing your opj>onent to make answer 
i in the sense which you w ish, Topica, 
i. 2, p. loi, a. 25, vi. 10, p. 148, a. 37, 
viii. I, p. 15 1 , b. 23, viii. i, p. 153, 
a. 6, viii. 2, p. 154, a. 5, viii. ii, p. 
i()r,a. 24seq. You must bo provided 
with the means of meeting every sort 
and variety of objection —irpbs yap rhv 

inv iffTiv. Topic, v. 4. p. 134, a. 4, 

I have already touclied on the 
Topica, in this iniint of view, ns 
founded upon and illustrating the 
Megaric logical puzzles (vol. i. ch. vi. 
pp. 241-243-259). 

Theophrastus wrote a treatise in 
three books on the solution of the 
puzzle called 'O \l/fv86/jifyos (see the 
list of his lost works in Diogenes L. 
V. 49). We find also other treatises 
entitled Mfyapnebs d (which Diogenes 
cites, vi, 22), —^Aywyt'TTiKby ttjs irtpl 

Tovs 4pi(rTiK(fvs K6y}u^ Bfwplas — 2o(^i<r- 

pArufv d, ) 3 — besides several more titles 
relating to dialectics, and hearing upon 
the solution of syllogistic problems. 
Chrysippus also, in the ensuing cen- 
tury, wrote a treatise in three books, 
TJfpl rijs rov \l/ev9op.cyov Alitrfws (Diog. 
vii. 197). Huch facts show the im- 
portance of tliese problems in their 
bearing upon logical theory, as con- 
ceived by the ancient world. Epikurus 
also wrote against the MtyapiKoi (Diog. 
X. 27). 

Tlie discussion of sophisms, or logical 
difficulties (AtJ<r«iy iiropmv)^ was a 
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can be brought under his rule — or else to admit it as an 
exception. Again, the second and third sophisms in the list 
(the Veiled or Hidden Man) are so contrived as to involve the 
respondent in a contradiction : he is made to say both that he 
knows his father, and that he does not know his father. 
Both the one answer and the other follow naturally from the 
questions and circumstances supposed. The contradiction 
points to the loose and equivocal way in which the word to 
know is used in common speech. Such equivocal meaning of 
words is not only one of the frequent sources of error and 
fallacy in reasoning, but also one of the least heeded by 
persons untrained in dialectics ; who are apt to presume that 
the same word bears always the same meaning. To guard 
against this cause of error, and to determine (or impel others 
to determine) the accurate meaning or various distinct mean- 
ings of each word, is among the duties of the logician : and I 
will add that the verb to know stands high in the list of words 
requiring such determination — as the Platonic Thesetetus^ 
alone would be sufficient to teach us. Furthermore, when we 
examine what is called the Sorites of Eubulides, we perceive 
that it brings to view' an inherent indeterminateness of various 
terms ; indeterminateness which cannot be avoided, but which 
must be pointed out in order that it may not mislead. You 
cannot say how' many grains are much — or how many grains 
make a heap. When this want of precision, pervading many 
words in the language, was first brought to notice in a suitable 
special case, it would naturally appear a striking novelty. 
Lastly, the sophism called Kkparlvri^ or Comutus, is one of 
great plausibility, which w'ould probably impose upon most 
persons, if the question were asked for the first time without 
any forewarning. It serves to administer a lesson, nowise 

favourite occupation at the banq^uets i the question of Eubulides — Shaving 
of philosophers at Athens, on or about | before your eyes a person veiled — 
loo B 0 . *Ayrirarpos & <f>i\6o’o<po9, j might form a suitable addition to 
<rvpLx 6 <ri 6 y ttotc avydywy^ <rvyfTa^( rots the various contingencies specified in 
ipxofidyots ws iTfpl cotpiCTfAdruy 4 pov(nv ; Thetet^t. pp. 1 92- 193. 

(Athenrous, v. 186 C ; Plutarch, Non | The manner in which the Platonic 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epi- j Sokrates proves (Theaet. 165) that you 
curum, p. 1096 C). De Sanitate Prro- i at the same time see, and ao not s^, 
cepta, c. 20, p. 133 B. | an object before you, is (^uiteassophis- 

“ Variousportionsof the Theast^tus ^ tical as the way in which Eubulides 
illustrate this Megaric sophism (pp. ! proves that you both know, and do 
165-188). The situation assumed in i not know, your father. 
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unprofitable or superfluous, that before you answer a question, 
you should fully weigh its import and its collateral bearings. 

The causes of error and fallacy are inherent in the compli- 
catwes of cation of nature, the imperfection of language, the 
small range of facts which we know, the indefinite 
varieties of comparison possible among those facts, 
divcrsc or opposite predispositions, intel- 
lectual as well as emotional, of individual minds. They are 
not fabricated by those who first draw attention to them.® 
The Megarics, far from being themselves deceivers, served as 
sentinels against deceit. They planted conspicuous beacons 
upon some of the sunken rocks whereon unwary reasoners 
were likely to be wTecked. When the general type of a 
fallacy is illustrated by a particular case in which the con- 
clusion is manifestly untrue, the like fallacy is rendered less 
operative for the future. 

Of the positive doctrines of the Megarics we know little : 
controyerey but there is oue upon which Aristotle enters into 
controversy with them, and upon w hich (as far as 
can be made out) I think they were in the right. 

Argtimenta . _ 

of Aristotle. In the question about rower, they held that the 
power to do a thing did not exist, except when the thing was 
actually done : that an architect, for example, had no power 
to build a house, except when he actually did build one. 
Aristotle controverts this opinion at some length : contending 


• Cicero, in his Academ. Prior, ii. 
pp. 28-30, has very just remarks on 
the obscurities and diflSculties in the 
reasoning process, which the Megarics 
and others brought to view— and were 
blamed for so doing, as unfair and 
captious reasoners— as if they had 
themselves created the difficulties — 
“ (Bialectica) prime progressu festive 
tr^it elementa loquendi et ambi- 
guorum intelligentiam concludendi- 
que rationem; turn imucis additis 
venit ad soritiw, lubricum san^ et 
periculoBum locum, quod tu modo di- 
oebasesse vitiosum interrogandi genus. 
Quid ergo? istius vitii num nostra 
i^pa estf Rerum natura nullam 
noMs dedit cognitionem finium, ut 
uliil in re statuere possimus quatenus. 
Nec hoc in acervo tritici solum, unde 
nomen est, sed nuUA omnino in re 


minutatim in terroganti— dives, pauper 
— clarus, obscuruH, sit — multa, pauca, 
magna, parva, longa, brevia, lata, 
angusta, quanto aut addito aut dempto 
certum respondeamus, non habemus. 
At vitiosi sunt Borita3. Frangite igitur 

eoB, si potestis, ne molesti sint 

Sic me (inquit) sustineo, noquediutius 
captiose interroganti respondes. Si 
habes quod liqueat neque respondes, 
superbis : si non habes, ne tu quidem 
percipis.” 

The principle of the Sorites (77 (r»p<- 
riK^ iiroplo— Sextus adv.Gramm. 8.68) 
though differently allied, is involved 
in the argument of Zeno the Eleate, 
addressed to Protagoras — see Sim* 
plikius ad Aristot. Physic. 250, p. 423, 
o. 42, Sch. Brand.; compare chap. ii. 
of this work, vol. i. p. 98-104. 
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that there exists a sort of power or cause which is in itself 
irregular and indeterminate, sometimes turning to the aflSrma- 
tive, sometimes to the negative, to do or not to do ; ^ that the 
architect has the power to build constantly, though he exerts 
it only on occasions : and that many absurdities would follow 
if we did not admit. That a given power or energy — and the 
exercise of that power — are things distinct and separable.^ 
Now these arguments of Aristotle are by no means valid 
against the Megarics, whose doctrine, though appa- 
rently paradoxical, will appear when explained to be 
no paradox at all, but perfectly true. When we say 
that the architect has power to build, we do not mean that he 
has power to do so under all supposable circumstances, but 
only under certain conditions : we wish to distinguish him 
from non-professional men, who under those same conditions 
have no power to build. The architect must be awake and 
sober : he must have the will or disposition to build : ^ he 
must be provided with tools and materials, and be secure 
against destroying enemies. These and other conditions being 
generally understood, it is unnecessary to enunciate them in 
common speech. But when we engage in dialetic analysis, 
the accurate discussion (aKpiftoXoyia) indispensable to philo- 
sophy requires us to bring under distinct notice, that which 
the elliptical character of common speech implies without 
enunciating. Unless these favourable conditions be supposed, 
the architect is no more able to build than an ordinary non- 
professional man. Now the Megarics did not deny the dis- 
tinctive character of the architect, as compared with the 
non-architect : but they defined more accurately in what it 
consisted, by restoring the omitted conditions. They went a 
step farther : they pointed out that whenever the architect 

^ Aristot. De Interpret, p. 19, a. 6- a\\a rhy oiKoZofiovirra Bray oIko- 

20. SAws forty iv rots /x)} ifl fytp^ | B/xolws 5^ Kcd irl rwy &AAot»'. 

yovot rh Buvarhy tJyat Kal dpolws- ' Deycks (De Megarioorum DoctrinA, 
iy oh Mfx^raty Koi rh that Kal : pp. 76 - 7 i)con 8 ider 8 this opinion of the 

rh fx^ thaiy Start icoi rh ytyfoBai Kcd 1 Megarics to be derived from their 
rh fjt^ ytyfaBat. ! general Eleatio theory of the Ens 

K Aristot. Metaph. 0. 3, p. 1046, ! Unum et Immotum. But I Bee no 
b. 29. Etal Tivfj, ot (fwrtyy oToy ol logical connection between the two.^ 
Mcyopncol, Bray dytpypy fi6yoy B6yaaBaty j About this condition, impli^ in 
Bray fytpypf BiyturBat — oToy 1 the predicate Bvyarhsy see Plato, Hip- 

a ov B^yaaBai oIkoBo- j Minor, p, 366 D. 
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finds himself in concert with these accompanying conditions 
(his own volition being one of the conditions) he goes to work 
— and the building is produced. As the house is not built, 
unless he wills to build, and has tools and materials, &c. — so 
conversely, whenever he has the will to build and has tools 
and materials, &c., the house is actually built. The efiect is 
not produced, except when the full assemblage of antecedent 
conditions come together: but as soon as they do come 
together, the efiect is assuredly produced. The accomplish- 
ments of the architect, though an essential item, are yet 
only one item among several, of the conditions necessary to 
building the house. He has no power to build, except when 
those other conditions are assumed along with him : in other 
words, he has no such powder except when he actually does 
build. 

Aristotle urges against the Megarics, various arguments, as 
Hisargu- follows *. — I. Thcir doctrine implies that the archi- 
and criticised, tcct is not an architect, and does not possess his pro- 
fessional skill,* except at the moment when he is actually 
building. — But the Megarics would have denied that their 
doctrine did imply this. The architect possesses his art at all 
times : but his art does not constitute a power of building 
except under certain accompanying conditions. 

2. The Megaric dcxjtrine is the same tvs that of Protagoras, 
implying that there exists no perceivable Object, and no Sub- 
ject capable of perceiving, except at the moment when per- 
ception actually takes place.** — On this we may observe, that 
the Megarics coincide with Protagoras thus far, that they 
bring into oj>en daylight the relative and conditional, which 
the received phraseology tends to hide. But neither they nor 
he aflfirm what is here put uj)on them. When we 8|>eak of a 
perceivable Object, we mean that which may and will be 
perceived, if there be a j)roper Subject to perceive it : when 
we affirm a Subject capable of perception, w e mean, one w hich 
will perceive, under those circumstances which we call the 
presence of an Object suitably placed. The Subject and Ob- 
ject are correlates : but it is convenient to have a language 

* Amtoi. Metapb. 0. 3, 1047, a. 2. Zrav xaicriTou (oiKoSofAwy) oifx Hti r^j 

AriBtot. Metapb. 0.3, 1047, a. 8-13. 
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in which one of them alone is introduced unconditionally 
while the conditional sign is applied to the correlate : though 
the matter affirmed involves a condition common to both. 

3. According to the Megaric doctrine (Aristotle argues) 
every man when not actually seeing, is blind ; every man 
when not actually speaking, is dumb. — Here the Megarics 
would have said that this is a misinterpretation of the terms 
dumb and blind ; which denote a person who cannot speak or 
see, even though he wishes it. One who is now silent, though 
not dumb, may speak if he wills it : but his own volition is an 
essential condition.' 

4. According to the Megaric doctrine (says Aristotle) 
when you are now lying down, you have no power to rise : 
when you are standing up, you have no power to lie down: so 
that the present condition of affairs must continue for ever 
unchanged : — nothing can come into existence which is not 
now in being. — Here again, the Megarics would have denied 
his inference. The man who is now standing up, has power 
to lie down, if lie mils to do so — or he may be thrown down 
by a superior force : that is, he will lie down, if some new 
fact of a certain character shall supervene. The Megarics do 
not deny that he has power, t/ — so and so: they deny that he 
has power, without the if — that is, without the farther accom- 
paniments essential to energy. 

On the whole, it seems to me that Aristotle’s refutation of 
the Megarics is unsuccessful. A given assemblage of condi- 


^ The question between Aristotle 
and the Megarics has not passed out 
of debate with modem philosophers. 

Dr. Thomas Brown observes, in his 
inquiry into Cause and Effect From 

the mere silence of any one, we cannot j 
infer that he is dumb in consequence j 
of organic imperfection. He may be ; 
silent only because he has no desire of i 
speaking, not because speech would | 
not have followe<l his desire : and it is 
not with the mere existen/k} of any one, 
but with his desire of speaking, that we 
suppose utterance to be conncKitod. A 
man who has no desire of speaking, has 
in truth, and in strictness of language, 
no power of speaking, when in that 
state of mind: since he has not a 
circumstance which, as immediately 


prior, is essential to speech. But since 
he has that power, as soon as the new 
circumstance of desire arises— and as 
the presence or absence of the desire 
cannot be perceived but in its effects — 
there is iw inconvenience in the common 
language, which ascribes the power, os 
if it were possessed at all times, and in 
all circumstances of mind, though un- 
questionably, nothing more is meant 
— L that t''"' * 

followed by utterance.’* (Brown, Es- 
say on the Relation of Cause and 
Effect, p. 200.) 

This is the real sense of what Ari- 
stotle calls (Kiytrtu) Svrarhv, 

oXo¥ €Tvflu Bn 

hr, t.e. he will walk if ho desires to do 
so (De Interpret, p. 23, a. 9-15). 
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tions is requisite for the production of any act : while there 
PotenUAi M are other circumstances, which, if present at the same 
the time, would defeat its production. We often find 

Actual — , . /»,• - I*! 

What It is. it convenient to describe a state oi things in which 
some of the antecedent conditions are present without the 
rest : in which therefore the act is not produced, yet would be 
produced, if the remaining circumstances were present, and if 
the opposing circumstances were absent.™ The state of things 
thus described is the potential as distinguished from the 
actual : power, distinguished from act or energy : it represents 
an incomplete assemblage of the antecedent positive condi- 
tions — or perhaps a complete assemblage, but counteracted by 
some opposing circumstances. As soon as the assemblage 
becomes complete, and the opposing circumstances removed, 
the potential passes into the actual. The architect, when he 
is not building, possesses, not indeed the full or plenary power 
to build, but an important fraction of that power, which will 
become plenary when the other fractions supervene, but will 
then at the same time become operative, so as to produce the 
actual building." 


"* Hobbes, in bis Computation or 
Logic (chaps, ix. and x. Of Cause and 
Effect. Of Power and Act) exfwunds 
this subject with his usual perspicuity. 

‘A Cause simply, or an Entire 
Cause, is the aggregate of all the ac- 
cidents, both of the agents, how many 
soever they be, and of the patient, put 
together ; which, when they are all 
supposed to be present, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is pro- 
duced at the same instant : and if any 
one of them be wanting, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is not 
produced** (ix. 3). 

“ Correspondent to Cause and Effect 
are Power and Act ; nay, those and 
these are the same things, though for 
divers considerations they have divers 
names. For whensoever any agent 
has all those accidents which are ne- 
cessarily requisite for the production of 
some effect in the patient, then we say 
that agent has power to produce that 
effect if it be applied to a patient. In 
like manner, whensoever any patient 
has all those accidents which it is 
requisite it should have for the produc- 
tion of some effect in it, we say it is in 


I the power of that patient to produce 
' that effect if it be applied to a fitting 
agent. Power, active and passive, are 
parts only of plenary and entire power: 
nor, except they be joined, can any 
effect proceed from them. And there- 
fore these powers are but conditional : 
namely, the agent has power if it be 
applied to a patient, and the patient 
has power if it be applied to an agent. 
Othervme neither of them have jpower^ 
rurr can the accidents which are in them 
severally he properly called powers ; 
nor any action be said to be possible 
for the power of the agent alone or the 
patient alone.** 

" Aristotle does in fact mnt all 
that is here said, in the same book and 
in the page next subsequent to that 
which contains his arguments against 
the Megctric doctrine, Metaphys. 0. 5, 
1048, a. 1-24. 

In this chapter Aristotle distin- 
guishes powers belonging to things 
from powers belonging to persons — 
powers irrational from powers rational 
— powers in which the agent acts with- 
out any will or choice, from those in 
which the will or choice of the agent 
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The doctrine which I have just been canvassing is expressly 
cited by Aristotle as a Megaric doctrine, and was 
therefore probably held by his contemporary Eubu- 
lides. From the pains which Aristotle takes (in the 
treatise ‘ De Interpretatione ’ and elsewhere) to explain and 
vindicate his own doctrine about the Potential and the Actual, 
we may see that it was a theme much debated among the 
dialecticians of the day. And we read of another Megaric, 
Diodorus® Kronus, perhaps contemporary (yet probably a 
little later than Aristotle), as advancing a position substfm- 
tially the same as that of Eubulides. That alone is possible 
(Diodorus affirmed) which either is happening now, or will 
happen at some future time. As in speaking about facts of 
an unrecorded past, we know well that a given fact either 
occurred or did not occur, yet without knowing which of the 
two is true — and therefore we affirm only that the fact may 
have occurred : so also about the future, either the assertion 
that a given fact will at some time occur, is positively true, or 


is one item of the aggregate of condi- 
tions. He here expressly recognises 
that the power of the agent, separately 
considered, is only conditiotial^; that is 
conditional on the presence and suit- 
able state of the patient, as well as 
upon the absence of counteracting cir- 
cumstances. But he contends that 
such absence of counteracting circum- 
stances is plainly implied, and need 
not be expressly mentioned in the 
definition. 

iicfl Se rh Zvvarhv rl dvvarhv, Kol 
irori, Kttl troty, koI 5 <ra iiAAa audyK-rj 
‘jrpooTfiyat 4y Stopicp .^ — 

rh hvvarhy Kurd \6yov diray dvdyKrjy | 
Sray dpeyriraiy ou t’ ^vyafiiy I 

/col ws '^ovTo noifly' i 

p6vro$ rov tradrjT iKov /col wSl | 

Ft 5 ^ /a)/, irot(iv oi) 

(7 c r a t. 

irpo<rSiop((fa'6a(f ovB^y (ri 

ly^ (TT i d* oh r dp 
ir«s, ifs d<popi0’$^ar€Tcu Kcd 
rd (^a> K<»>\hoyra’ d^aipfircu yap ravra 

The commentary of Alexander Aphr. 
upon this chapter is well worth con- 
sulting (pp. 546-548 of the edition of 
his commentary by Bonitz, 1847). 
Moreover Aristotle affirms in this 
chapter, that when t 6 irotrfnKhy and 
rh TaBririKhy come together nnder 


suitable circumstances, the power will 
certainly pass into act. 

Here then, it seems to me, Aristotle 
concedes the doctrine which the Me- 
garics affirmed ; or, if there be any 
difference between them, it is rather 
verbal than real. In fact, Aristotle’s 
reasoning in the third chapter (wherein 
he impugns the doctrine of the Me- 
garics), and the definition of dvyarby 
1 which he gives in that chapter (1047, 

I a. 25), are hardly to be reconciled with 
' his reasoning in the fifth chapter. 

' Bonitz (Notes on the Metaphys. pp. 
393-395) complains of the mira levitas 
of Aristotle in his reasoning against 
the Megarics, and of his omitting to 
distinguish between Vermdgen and 
Miiglichheit, I will not use so un- 
oourteous a phrase; but I think his 
refutation of the Megarics is both un- 
satisfactory and contradicted by him- 
self. I agree with the following re- 
mark of Bonitz: — “Nec mirum, quod 
Megarici, aliis ill! quidem in rebus 
arguti, in h&c autem satis acuti, ex- 
istentiam T<f» hvydfxei 6yri tribuere re- 
cusarint,” &c. 

® The dialectic ingenuity of Diodorus 
is powerfuUy attested by the verse of 
Ariston, applied to descHbe Arkesi- 
laus. (Sext. Emp. Pyrr.Hyp. i. p. 234.) 
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the assertion that it will never occur, is positively true : the 
assertion that it may or may not occur some time or other, 
represents only our ignorance, which of the two is true. That 
wMch will never at any time occur, is impossible. 

The argument here recited must have been older than 
Sophism of Diodorus, since Aristotle states and controverts it : 

but it seems to have been handled by him in a 
peculiar dialectic arrangement which obtained the title of 
'O Kvptevtov.^ The Stoics (especially Chrysippus) in times 
somewhat later, impugned the opinion of Diodorus, though 
seemingly upon grounds not quite the same as Aristotle. 
This problem was one upon which speculative minds occupied 
themselves for several centuries. Aristotle and Chrysippus 
maintained that aflSrmations respecting the past were neeessary 
(one necessarily true and the other necessarily false) — affirma- 
tions respecting the future, contingent (one must be true and 
the other false, but either might be true). Diodorus held that 
both varieties of affirmations were equally necessary — Kle- 
anthes the Stoic thought that both were equally contingent.** 

It was thus that the Megaric dialecticians, with that fer- 
tility of mind which belonged to the Platonic and Aristotelian 
century, stirred up many real problems and difficulties con- 
nected with logical evidence, and supplied matters for dis- 
cussion which not only occupied the speculative minds of the 
next four or five centuries, but have continued in debate down 
to the present day. 

The question about the Possible and Impossible, raised be- 
Qnestionbe- twceu Aristotlc and Diodorus, depends upon the 
totieand larger question, Whether there are universal laws 
penddupon of Naturc or not? whether the sequences are, uni- 

whether uni- -T/. 

versally and throughout, composed of assemblages 
of conditions regularly antecedent, and assemblages 
denied. of events regularly consequent; though from the 


P Aristot. De Interpret, p. i8, a. pp. 
27-38. Alexander ad Aristot. Analyt. 
Prior. 34» P. 163. b. 34, Schol. Brandis. 
See also Sir William Hamilton’s Lec- 
tures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. p. 464. 

Arrian ^Epiktetii.p. 19. Upton, 
in his notes on this passage of Aman 
(p. 151} has embodied a very valuable 


and elaborate commentary by Mr. Jaa. 
Harris (the great English Aristotelian 
scholar of the i8th century), explaining 
the nature of this controversy, and the 
argument called 6 Kvpitif»v. 

Compare Cicero, De Fato, c. 7-9. 
Epistol. Fam. ix. 4. 
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number and complication of causes, partly co-operating and 
partly conflicting with each other, we with our limited intelli- 
gence are often unable to predict the course of events in each 
particular situation. Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, all main- 
tained that regular sequence of antecedent and consequent 
was not universal, but partial only : ^ that there were some 
agencies essentially regular, in which observation of the past 
afforded ground for predicting the future — other agencies (or 
the same agencies on different occasions) essentially irregular, 
in which the observation of the past afforded no such ground. 
Aristotle admitted a graduation of causes from perfect regu- 
larity to perfect irregularity i. The Celestial Spheres, with 
their included bodies or divine persons, which revolved and 
exercised a great and preponderant influence throughout the 
Kosmos, with perfect uniformity ; having no power of con- 
traries, Le. having no power of doing anything else but what 
they actually did (having ivtpyda without 2, The 

four Elements, in which the natural agencies were to a great 
degree necessary and uniform, but also in a certain degree 
otherwise — either always or for the most part uniform (ro a>c 
67 ri TO TToXv ) — tending by inherent appetency towards uni- 
formity, but not always attaining it. 3. Besides these there 
were two other varieties of Causes accidental, or perfectly 
irregular — Chance and Spontaneity : powers of contraries, 
or with equal chance of contrary manifestations — essentially 
capricious, undeterminable, unpredictable,® This Chance of 
Aristotle — with one of two contraries sure to turn up, though 
you could never tell beforehand which of the two — was a 
conception analogous to what logicians sometimes call an 
Indefinite Proposition, or to what some grammarians have 
reckoned as a special variety of genders called the dotibiful 
gender. There were thus positive causes of regularity, and 

' Xenophon, Mom or. 1 . i; Plato, of as an not as an or 

Timasus, p. 48 A. ^ 7r\avwfx4vrj odrla^ belonging to 8A7| as the *Apx^. 1027^ 
&C. b. 1 1 . ZrjKoy lipa 5 ti fifXP^ riyos 

* 'H Tvxv — Th ' oijKfr* els &Wo’ 

are in the conception of itrra 

Aristotle independent ’Apx<*^)ftftaohed #cai aXnov r^syeveaews auroV ovSey. 
to and blending with iky^yny) and . . See, respecting the different notions 

rh ifoKl. See Physic, ii. 196, [ of Cause held by ancient philosophers, 
b. 1 1 ; Metaphys, v. 1026-1027. my remarks on the Platonic Phaedon 

Sometimes ri dirorcp* Itux« is spoken suprk, vol. ii, oh, xxiii. pp. 182-186, 

VOL. iu. 2 K 
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positive causes of irregularity, the co-operation or conflict of 
which gave the total manifestations of the actual universe. 
The principle of irregularity, or the Indeterminate, is some- 
times described under the name of Matter,^ as distinguishable 
from, yet co-operating with, the three determinate Causes — 
Formal, Efficient, Final. The Potential — the Indeterminate 
— the May or May not be — is characterised by Aristotle as 
one of the inherent principles operative in the Kosmos. 

In what manner Diodorus stated and defended his opinion 
Conclusion upon this point we have no information. We know 
only that he placed affirmations respect ine: the future 

by Hobbea— ^ • «« • ° • i 

ExpiAnation ou the Same footing as amrmations respecting the 
Sobbee^ past: maintaining that our potential affirmation — 
May or May not he — respecting some future event, meant no 
more than it means respecting some past event, viz. : no 
inherent indeterminateness in the future sequence, but our 


' Aristot. Metaph. E. 1027, a. 12, 
A. 1071, a. 10. 

&<Tr( f\ l[<rrcu cuVm, v 

vaph, rb cbs rb iro\b &AAc»$, 
ToO <rVf4.iSf$7IK6T05. 

Matter is represented as the prin- 
ciple of irregpilarity, of rb 6 v 6 r(p* 
— as the Svpap,is twv ivavrltav. 

In the explanation given by Alex- 
ander of Aphrodifiiasof the Peripatetic 
doctrine respecting chance — free-will, 
the principle of irregularity — riixi? is 
no longer assigned to the material 
cause, but is treated as an oiria Karh 
(rvpfiffirtHbsy distinguished from auria 
irportyo^fitya or Koff aind. The exposi- 
tion given of the doctrine by Alexander 
is valuable and interesting. See his 
treatise De Fato, addressed to the 
Emperor Severus, in the edition of 
Oreili, Zurich, 1824 (a very useful 
volume, containing treatises of Am- 
monius, Plotinus, Bardesanes, <fec., on 
the ^me subject) ; also several sections 
of hisQus&stiones Naturales etMorales, 
ed. Spen gel, Munich, 1842, pp. 22-61- 
65- 1 23, &c. He gives, however, a dif- 
ferent explanation of rb SvyaTby and 
rb aSbyaroy in pp. 62-63, which would 
not be at variance with the doctrine of 
Diodorus. We may remark that Alex- 
ander puts the antithesis of the two 
doctrines differently from Aristotle, — 
in this way. i. Either all events hap- 
pen iraff tlfutppJyfiy. 2. Or all events 
do not happen KolEt tijxapfi^yrjyf but 


some events are i<p' r)puy. See De 
Fato, p. 14 seq. This way of putting 
j the question is directed more against 
I the Stoics, who were the great advo- 
cates of fipiapptyr)^ than against the 
I Megaric Diodorus. The treatises of 
j Chrysippus and the other Stoics alter 
! both tlie wording and the putting of 
the thesis. Wo know that Chrysippus 
impugned the doctrine of Diodorus, 

1 but I do not see how. 

The Stoic antithesis of rb Koff ufxap- 
fityrjv — rk i<p' 7 )puy is different from 
j the antithesis conceived by Aristotle, 

I and does not touch the question about 
I the universality of regular sequence. 
Tk 4 (p* Tipty describes those sequences 
in which human volition forms one 
among the appreciable conditions de- 
termining or modifying the result ; rk 
Kod' *lpApp.ivy)v includes all the other 
sequences wherein human volition has 
! no appreciable influence. But the 
sequence ru>y itp* vfiiy is just as regular 
as the sequence rwy Kaff tlfiapii^yijy : 
both the one and the other are often 
imperfectly predictable, because our 
knowledge or facts and power of com- 
parison is so imperfect. 

Theophrastus discussed koB* «/- 
fMoppLivny, and explained it to mean 
the same as Tb Kork 
rara bb 0c<i<^pacrro$ btlnyuffi rcUrrby 
hy rb Koff tlpapfidyTjy ry nark 
(Alexander Aphrodisias ad Aristot. 
De Animft., ii.). 
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ignorance of the determining conditions, and our inability 
to calculate their combined working." In regard to scientific 
method generally, this problem is of the highest importance: 
for it is only so far as uniformity of sequence prevails, that 
facts become fit matter for scientific study,* Consistently 
with the doctrine of all-pervading imiformity of sequence, 
the definition of Hobbes gives the only complete account of 
the Impossible and Possible : i, e. an account such as would 
appear to an omniscient calculator, where May or May not 
merge in Will or Will not According as each person falls 


“ The same doctrine os that of the from necessary causes : but we think 
Megario Diodorus is declared by i and say, it happens by chance, be- 
Hobbes in clear and explicit language i cause we do not yet perceive the causes 
(First Grounds of Philosophy, ii. lo, ; thereof, though they exist now. For 
4-5) : — men commonly call that casual or con- 

“ That is an impossible act, for tingent^ whereof they do not perceive 
the production of which there is no the necessary cause : and in the same 
power plenary. For seeing plenary manner they use to speak of things past, 
power is that in which all things tchen not knowing whether a thing he 
concur which are requisite for the done or not, they say, It is possible it 
production of an act, if the power | never was done. 
shall never be plenary, there will “ Wherefore all propositions concem- 
always be wanting some of those ing future things, contingent or not 
things, without which the act cannot contingent, as this — It will rain to- 
be produced. Wherefore that act shall ! morrow, or to-morrow the sun will 
never be produced: that is, that act ! rise — are either necessarily true or ne- 
is impossible. And every act, which | cessarily false : but we call them con- 
is not impossible, is possible. Every | tingent, because we do not yet know 
act therefore which is possible, shall at : whether they be true or false ; whereas 
some time or other be produced. For I their verity depends not upon our 
if it shall never be produced, then | knowledge, but upon the foregoing of 
those things shall never concur which | their causes. But there are some who, 
are reauisite for the production of it : ! though they will confess this whole 
wherefore the act is impossible, by the i proposition — To-morrow it will either 
definition ; which is contrary to what rain or not rain — to be true, yet they 
was supposed. | will not acknowledge the parts of it, 

“ A necessary act is that, the produc- ! as, To-morrow it will rain, or To- 
tion of which it is impossible to hinder: morrow it will not rain, to be either 
and therefore every act that shall be ; of them true by itself ; because (they 

S reduced, shall necessarily be pro- ' say) neither this nor that is true deter- 
uced ; for that it shall not be pro- 1 minately. But what is this true deter- 
duced is imjwssible, l>ecauBe, as has ; minately, but true upon our knowledge, 
already been demonstrated, every pos- * or evidently true ? And therefore they 
sible act shall at some time be pro- 1 say no more but that it is not yet 
duoed. Nay, this proposition — nliat j known whether it be true or not : but 
shall be shall he — is os necessary a pro- 1 they say it more obscurely, and darken 
position as this — A man is a man, 1 the evidence of the truth with the 
** Blit here, pertiaps, some man will j same w ords by which they endeavour 
ask whether those future things which ! to hide their own ignorance.” 
are commonly called contingents, are 1 » The reader will find this problem 

necessarpr. I say, then, that generally , admirably handled in Mr. John Stuart 
all contingents have their necessary Mill’s System of Logic, Book iii. ch. 
causes, but are called contingents, in 21, and j^k vi. chs. 2 and 3; also in 
respect of other events on which they the volume of Mr. Alexander Bain on 
do not depend — as the rain which shall j the Emotions and the Will, ch. xi. s. 
be to-morrow shall be necessary, that is, 4, p. 546, seq. 

2 K 2 
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short of or approaches this ideal standard — according to his 
knowledge and mental resource, inductive and deductive — 
will be his appreciation of what may be or may not be — as of 
what may have been or may not have been during the past. 
But such appreciation, being relative to eacli individual mind, 
is liable to vary indefinitely, and does not admit of being 
embodied in one general definition. 

Besides the above doctrine respecting Possible and Impos- 
sible, there is also ascribed to Diodorus a doctrine respecting 
Hypothetical Propositions, which, as far as I comprehend it, 
appears to have been a correct one.y He is also said to 
have reasoned against the reality of motion, renewing the 
arguments of Zeno the Eleate. 

But if he reproduced the arguments of Zeno, he also em- 
ployed another, peculiar to himself. He admitted 
the reality of ;p(ist motion : but he denied the reality 
oi j^reseiit motion. You may affirm truly (he said) 
that a thing lias been moved : but you cannot truly 
affirm that any thing is being moved. Since it was 
of before, and is there now, you may be sure that 

it has been moved : but actual present motion you cannot 
perceive or ])rove. Affirmation in the jKjrfect tense may 
true, when affirmation in the present tense neither is nor ever 
was true : thus it is true to say — Helen had three husbands 
(Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus) : but it was never true to stiy — 
Helen has three husbands, since they became her husbands 
in succession.^ Diodorus supported this paradox by some 
ingenious arguments, and the opinion which ho denied seems 
to have presented itself to him as involving the position of 
indivisible minima — atoms of body, points of space, instants 
of time. He admitted such minima of atoms, but not of space 
or time : and without such admission he could not make in- 
telligible to himself the fact of present or actual motion. Ho 

^ y Sextus Emp. Pyrrhou. Hypotyp. tical proposition, was true: since the 
ii. pp. 110115. ii.\T\eh (TvvT]^^i.tvov. consequent might be false, though the 
adv. Mathemat. viii. 112. Philo main- antecedent were true. An Hypotho- 
tained that an hypothetical proposition tical proi>oHition was true only, when, 
was true, if both the antecedent and assuming the antecedent to do true, 
consequent were true— “ If it be day, the consequent must l>o true also. 

I am conversing.” Diodorus denied » Rextus Emp. adv. Mathemat. x. 
that this proposition, as an Hypothe- pp. 85-101. 
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could find no present Now or Minimum of Time; without 
which neither could any present motion be found. Plato in 
the Parmenides® professes to have found this inexplicable 
moment of transition, but he describes it in terms not likely 
to satisfy a dialectical mind : and Aristotle, denying that the 
Now is any portion or constituent part of time, considers it 
only as a boundary of the past and future.** 

This opinion of Aristotle is in the main consonant with that 
of Diodorus ; who, when he denied the reality of pre- 
sent motion, meant probably only to deny the reality 
o{ present motion apart from past and future motion, 

Herein also we find him agreeing with Hobbes, who denies 
the same in clearer language.^ Sextus Empiricus declares 


• Plato, Parmenides, p. 156 D-E. 
Tl 6 Tt oly /j.(rafidW€i ; oth-e yap icrrhs 
tiv oi/Tf Kiyov/xfuoy /Li«T(£/ 3 aAAoi, ol/Tf 4 y 
(Here Plato adverts to the 
difficulties attending the supposition of 
actual ^€Ta/ 3 oAl), as Diodorus to those 
of actual Klyriffis, Next we have Plato’s 
hypothesis for getting over the diffi- 
culties.) ^Af)* ovy tern rh Aroroy rovroy 
tAt* hy (tr) 5 t € /jLira$d\\€i ; 

5^; Tb t(ai<pyvf' V ^(ai<pyv^ 
<f>v<r i s Ar 0 IT 6 s ns 
> T^y Kuri](r€ws re /col 

ovAfvX olrroy Kcd €ls ravrrjy 
Kod iK rairrrfs r 6 re Kiyov/xeyoy 
i 4 ir\ rh itTrdvai koX rh terrhs 
...i rh Kiye'irrQai, Diodorus could not 
make out this rpvais Aroros which 
Plato calls , 

To illustrate this apparent paradox 
of Diodorus, affirming past motion, but 
denying present motion, w e may com- 
pare what is said by Aristotle about 
the Now or Point of Present Time — 
that it is not a part, but a boundary 
betwofm Past and Future. 

Aristot. Physic, iv. p. 218, a. 4-10. 
rod Sh yeyoy€y ra 5^ 

fxtkXeiy irrn 5’ ou5^v, Avros fxepicrrov' 
rh yvy ov p.epos — rh yvy irepas 
ttrn (a. 24) — p. 222, a. 10-20-223, 
a. 20. 6 Sh y Klyjjais &/u.a 

KarA re hvvofxiy Kcd Kar* iyepyelav. 

Which doctrine is thus rendered by 
Harris in his Hermes, ch. vii, pp. loi- 
103.105 

“ Both Points and Nows being taken 
as Bounds, and not as Parts, it will 
follow that in the same manner as the 
same point may be the end of one line 
and the beginning of another — so the 


same Now may be the End of one 
time, and the beginning of another. . . 
I say of these two times, that with 
resjKJct to the No?r, or Instant which 
they include, the first of them is neces- 
sarily Past time, as being previous to 
it : the other is necessarily Future, as 
being subsequent. . . From the above 
speculations, there follow some conclu- 
sions, which may be called paradoxes, 
till they have been attentively consi- 
dered. In the first place, there cannot 
(strictly speaking) bo any such thing 
as Time Present. For if all Time 
be transient, as well as continuous, it 
cannot like a line be present alto- 
gether, but part will necessarily be 
I gone and part be coming. If there- 
fore any portion of its continuity were 
to be present at once, it would so far 
quit its transient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its 
continuity can l)e thus present, how 
can Time possibly be present, to which 
such continuity is essential ? ” — Com- 
pare 8ir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on Philosophy, p. 581. 

c Hobbes, First Grounds of Philo- 
sophy, ii. 8,11. 

“ That is said to bo at rest which, 
during any time, is in one phice ; and 
that to be moved, or to have b^n moved, 
which whether it be now at rest or 
moved, was formerly in another place 
from that which it is now in. From 
which definition it may be inferred, 
first, that whatsoever is moved has I>een 
moved : for if it still l>e in the same 
place in which it was formerly, it is at 
rest : but if it be in another place, it 
has heeii moved, by the definition of 
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Diodorus to have been inconsistent in admitting past motion 
while he denied present motion.^ But this seems not more 
inconsistent than the doctrine of Aristotle respecting the Now 
of time. I know, when I compare a child or a young tree 
with what they respectively were a year ago, that they have 
grown : but whether they actually are growing, at every mo- 
ment of the intervening time, is not ascertainable by sense, 
and is a matter of probable inference only.® Diodorus could 
not understand present motion, except in conjunction with past 
and future motion, 6is being the common limit of the two : but 
he could understand past motion, without reference to present 
or future. He could not state to himself a satisfactory theory 
respecting the beginning of motion : as we may see by his 
reasonings distinguishing the motion of a body all at once in 
its integrity, from the motion of a body considered as pro- 
ceeding from the separate motion of its constituent atoms — 
the moving atoms preponderating over the atoms at rest, and 
determining them to motion,^ until gradually the whole body 
came to move. The same argument re-appears in another 
example, when he argues — The w’all does not fall while its 
component stones hold together, for then it is still standing : 
nor yet when they have come apart, for then it has fallen.*^ 
That Diodorus was a person seriously anxious to solve 
logical difficulties, as well as to propose them, would 
be incontestably proved if we could believe the story 
recounted of him — that he hanged himself because 
he could not solve a problem proposed by Stilpon in the pre- 
sence of Ptolemy Soter.*^ But this story probably grew out 
of the fact, that Stilpon succeeded Diodorus at Megara, and 
eclipsed him in reputation. The celebrity of Stilpon, both at 

moved- Secondly, that what m moved, i motion without conceiving past and 
will yet he moved : for that which is I future time.” 

mov^, leaveth the place where it is, | ^ Sext. Emp. adv. Mathero. x. pp. 

and consequently will be moved still. 1 91-97-112-116. 

Thirdly, that whatsoever is moved, is See this point touched by Plato in 
not in one place during any time, how Philebus, p. 43 B. 
little soever that may be : for by the ^ Sext. Emp. adv. Math. x. 113. kIkt?- 
definition of rest, that which is in one cris kut* tt\tKpiyciay . . . Kivrjffis nar* 

place during any time, is at rest intKpdruay. Compare Zeller, Gesch- 

From what is above demonstrated— ichte der Griech. Philos, ii. p. 19 1 
namely, that whatsoever m moved, ed. 2nd. * 

has also been moved, and wiU be Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. x. pp. 
moved: this also may be collected. 346-348. 

That there can be no conception of ‘ Diog. L. U. 112. 
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Megara and at Athens (between 3203CX) b.c., but his exact 
date can hardly be settled), was equal, if not superior, to that 
of any contemporary philosopher. He was visited by listeners 
from all parts of Greece, and he drew away pupils from the 
most renowned teachers of the day; from Theophrastus as 
well as the others.^ He was no less remarkable for fertility 
of invention than for neatness of expression. Two persons, 
who came for the purpose of refuting him, are said to have 
remained with him as admirers and scholars. All Greece 
seemed as it were looking towards him, and inclining towards 
the Megaric doctrines.'^ He was much esteemed both by 
Ptolemy Soter and by Demetrius Poliorketes, though he re- 
fused the presents and invitations of both : and there is reason 
to believe that his reputation in his own day must have equalled 
that of either Plato or Aristotle in theirs. He was formidable 
in disputation ; but the nine dialogues which he composed and 
published are characterised by Diogenes as cold.^ 

Contemporary with Stilpon (or perhaps somewhat later) 
was Menedemus of Eretria, whose philosophic pa- Mened^mus 

• 1 -OI 1 mi ^ /* T^1 T 

rentage is traced to Phaedon. ihe name ot Phaedon triAcs. 

has been immortalised, not by his own works, but by the 
splendid dialogue of which Plato has made him the reciter. 
He is said (though I doubt the fact) to have been a native 
of Elis. He was of good parentage, a youthful companion 
of Sokrates in the last years of his life.™ After the death of 

* This is asserted by Diogenes upon ; ‘‘ Phaedon was made captive along 

the authority of ^iKimros & MfyapiKSs, ' with his country (Elis), sold at Athens, 
whom he cites Karct We do not | and employed in a degrading capacity ; 

know anything about Philippus, | until Sokrates induced Alkibiadea or 

Menedemus, who spoke with con- 1 Kriton to pay his ransom.” Now, no 
tempt of the other philosophers, even ] such event as the capture of Elis, and 
of Plato and Xenokrates, admired i the sale of its Eupatrids as slaves, 
Stilpon (Diog. L. ii. p. 134). I happened at that time: the war be- 

‘‘ The phrase of Diogenes is here ' tween Sparta and Elis (described by 
singular, and must probably have been j Xenophon, Hellen. iii- P- 3) led to no 
borrowed from a partisan — Sxrrf fx “ such result, and was finished, more- 

I iracrov 'EAXdSa iupopwcrcar th over, after the death of Sokrates. 
fityaplaai. Stilpon, ti>p€(ri\oyl(f, Alkibiades had been long in exile. If, 
(o wporryt robs &KKov5 — in the text of Diogenes, where we now 
(Diog. L. ii. 113-116). read ^ € i 0 s, tinrwrpthwy 

* Diog. L. ii. pp. 1 19-120. ipvxpo(> — we were allowed to substitute ♦o/Sw*' 
The story given by Diogenes (L. M 4 i\ 10 St rwy €{nrarpideiy — the narra- 

ii. pp. 31-105 ; compare A ulus Gellius, tive would be rendered consistent with 
xi. p. 18), about Phssdon’s adventures, known historical facts The Athe- 
ant^edent to his friendship with nians captured the island of Melos in 
Sokrates, is unintelligible to me. 415 b.o., put to death the Melians of 
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Sokrates, Phaedon went to Elis, composed some dialogues, and 
established a succession or sect of philosophers — Pleistanus, 
Anchipylus, Moschus. Of this sect MenedSmus,® contempo- 
rary and hearer of Stilpon, became the most eminent repre- 
sentative, and from him it was denominated Eretriac instead 
of Eleian. The Eretriacs, as well as the Megarics, took up 
the negative arm of philosophy, and were eminent as puzzlers 
and controversialists. 

But though this was the common character of the two, 
in a logical point of view, yet in Stilpon, as well as 
of censure Monedemus, other elements became blended with 

assumed bj 

MenedAmus. the logical. These persons combined, in part at 
least, the free censorial speech of Amtisthenes with the sub- 
tlety of Eukleides. What we hear of Menedemus is chiefly 
his bitter, stinging sarcasms, and clever repartees. He did 
not, like the Cynic Diogenes, live in contented poverty, but 
occupied a prominent place (seemingly under the patronage 
of Antigonus and Demetrius) in the government of his native 
city Eretria. Nevertheless he is hardly less celebrated than 
Diogenes for open speaking of his mind, and carelessness of 
giving offence to others.® 


ANTISTHENES. 

Antisthenes, the originator of the Cynic succession of phi- 
Antiatbenea losophers, WHS onc of those who took up principally 
Ethire*l>rin- the cthical element of the Sokratic discoursing, 
which the Megarics left out or passed lightly over, 
intermingled. He did not indeed altogether leave out the logical 
element : all his doctrines respecting it, as far as we hear of 
them, appear to have been on the negative side. But re- 
military age, and sold into slavery the Melian aa slave ( Pseudo- Andokides 
younger i^es as well as the females cont. Alkibiad.). 

(Thucyd. v. 116). If Phsedon had » Diog. 1.. ii. 105-126. There was 
been a Melian youth of cood family, a statue of Meneddmus in the ancient 
he would have been sold at Athens, stadium of Eretria : Diogenes srieaks 
and might have undergone the adven- as if it existed in his time, ana as if 
turesnarrated by Diogenes. We know he himself had seen it (ii. 133). 
that Alkibiades purchased a female « Diog. L. ii. 1 29-142. 
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specting ethics, he laid down affirmative propositions , p and 
delivered peremptory precepts. His aversion to pleasure, by 
which he chiefly meant sexual pleasure, was declared in the 
most emphatic language. He had therefore, in the negative 
logic, a point of community with Eukleides and the Megarics : 
so that the coalescence of the two successions, in Stilpon and 
Menedemus, is a fact not difficult to explain. 

The life of Sokrates being passed in conversing with a 
great variety of persons and characters, his discourses were 
of course multifarious, and his ethical influence operated in 
different ways. His mode of life, too, exercised a certain 
influence of its own. 

Antisthenes, and his disciple Diogenes, were in many re- 
spects closer approximations to Sokrates than either He copied the 
Plato or any other of the Sokratic companions. The 
extraordinary colloquial and cross-examining force 
w'as indeed a peculiar gift, which Sokrates be- 
queathed to none of them : but Antisthenes took up the So- 
kratic purpose of inculcating practical ethics not merely by 
word of mouth, but also by manner of life. He was not in- 
ferior to his master in contentment under poverty, in strength 
of will and endurance,^ in acquired insensibility both to pain 
and pleasure, in disregard of opinion around him, and in fear- 
less exercise of a self-imposed censorial mission. He learnt 
from Sokrates indifference to conventional restraints and 
social superiority, together with the duty of reducing wants 
to a minimum, and stifling all such as were above the lowest 
term of necessity. To this last point, Sokrates gave a reli- 
gious colour, proclaiming that the Gods had no wants, and 
that those who had least came nearest to the Gods.^ By 
Antisthenes, these qualities were exhibited in eminent mea- 

p Clemons Alexandr. 8tromat. ii. 20, j of Antisthenes to frequent the gym- 
p. 485, Potter. iyu> S* hroSexofAcu rby i nasium called Kvy 6 <rapyfs (D. L. vi. 

' Ktyoyra KccTaTo^€v<raifxty j 13), though other causes are also as- 
» &c. signed for the denomination (WT inckel- 

I/, Diog. L, mann, Antisth. Frag. pp. 8-10). 
vi. 3. ^ Sokrates had said, 

Cicero, do Orator, iii. 17, 62 ; <rBcuy Buoy €jyai- rh ws 
Diog. L. vi. 2 . trap* ol (Sokrates) koI | ^yyvrdroD tow Btlov (Xenoph., Memor. 

' ' ‘ KoX rh * ' i. (), 10. Compare Apuleius, Apol. p. 

Kar^p^t tTpah-os tow i 25), Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 E. The 

alsovi. 15. The appellation of Cynics same dictum is ascribed to Diogenes 
is said to have arisen from the practice (Diog. L. vi. 105). 
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sure ; and by his disciple Diogenes they were still farther 
exaggerated. Epiktetus, a warm admirer of both, considers 
them as following up the mission from Zeus which Sokrates 
(in the Platonic Apology) sets forth as his authority, to make 
men independent of the evils of life by purifying and disci- 
plining the appreciation of good and evil in the mind of each 
individual.® 

Antisthenes declared virtue to be the End for men to aim 
Doctrines of at — and to be sufficient per ae for conferring happi- 
wiSrivdJ* ness ; but he also declared that virtue must be mani- 
ascetic. He festcd in acts and character, not by words. Neither 
music, litcra- much discouTse nor much learning was required for 

tore, snd ^ ^ 

physics. virtue : nothing else need be postulated except 
bodily strength like that of Sokrates.^ He undervalued 
theory even in regard to ethics: much more in regard to 
Nature (Physics) and to Logic; he also despised literary, 
geometrical, musical teaching, as distracting men’s attention 
from the regulation of their own appreciative sentiment, and 
the adaptation of their conduct to it. He maintained strenu- 
ously (what several Platonic dialogues call in question) that 
virtue both could be taught and must be taught : when once 
learnt, it was permanent, and could not be eradicated. He 
prescribed the simplest mode of life, the reduction of wants to 
a minimum, with perfect indifference to enjoyment, wealth, or 
power. The reward was, exemption from fear, anxiety, dis- 
appointments, and wants : together with the pride of approxi- 
mation to the Gods.° Though Antisthenes thus despised both 
literature and theory, yet he had obtained a rhetorical educa- 
tion, and had even heard the rhetor Gorgias. He composed 
a large number of dialogues and other treatises, of which only 
the titles (very multifarious) are preserved to us.’ One 
dialogue, entitled Sathon, was a coarse attack on Plato : 
several treated of Homer and of other poets, whose verses he 
seems to have allegorised. Some of his dialogues are also 

■ Epiktetns, Difisert. iii. i, 19-22, iii. " Biog. L. vi. 102-104. 

21-19, iii. 24-40-60-69. The whole ▼ Diog. L. vi. i, 15.18. The two 
of the twenty-second Dissertation, remaining fragments— Aray,' 08 u(r<r«^f 
Tlepl KvyuriMtVf is remarkable. He (Winckelmann, Antisth. Fragm. pp. 
couples Sokrates with Diogenes more 38-42) — cannot well be genuine, 
closely than with any one else. though Winckelmann seems to think 

‘ Diog. L. vi. II. them so. 
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declared by Athenaeus to contain slanderous abuse of Alkibi- 
ades and other leading Athenians. On the other hand, the 
dialogues are much commended by competent judges ; and 
Theopompus even affirmed that much in the Platonic dia- 
logues had been borrowed from those of Antisthenes, Aris- 
tippus, and Bryson.* 

Antisthenes was amongst the most constant friends and 
followers of Sokrates, both in his serious and in his conatant 
playful colloquies.^ The Symposion of Xenophon Antisthenes 

j 1 1 1 • 1 • 1 wIthSokrates 

clescribes both of them, in their hours oi loviality. -xenophon- 

nii . , 1 1 1 A 1 Sympo- 

ine picture, drawn by an author, himself a friend »ion. 
and companion, exhibits Antisthenes (so far as we can inter- 
pret caricature and jocular inversion) as poor, self-denying, 
austere, repulsive, and disputatious — yet bold and free-spoken, 
careless of giving offence, and forcible in colloquial repartee.® 
In all these qualities, however, Antisthenes was surpassed 
by his pupil and successor Diogenes of Sinope; ^ 
whose ostentatious austerity of life, eccentric and 
fearless character, indifference to what was con- 
sidered as decency, great acuteness and still greater 


* Athenaeus, v. 220, xi. 508 ; Diog. | 

L. iii, 24-35; Phrynichusap. Photium, . 
cod. 158: Epiktetus, ii. 16-35. Anti- ^ 
Bthenes is placed in the same line with 
Kritiaa and Xenophon, as a Sokratic i 
writer, by Dionysius of Halikarnassus, | 
De Thucyd. Jud. p. 941. That there ^ 
W818 standing reciprocal hostility be- | 
tween Antisthenes and Plato we can 
easily believe. Plato never names 
Antisthenes : and if the latter attacked 
Plato, it was under the name of Sathon. 
How far Plato in his dialogues intends | 
to attack Antisthenes without naming 1 
him— is difficult to determine. Pro- 
bably he does intend to designate 
Antisthenes as ytpwv in , 

Sophist. 251. Schleiermacher and j 
other commentators think that he | 
intends to attack Antisthenes in 
Phil^bus, Thecetetus, Euthydemu8,&c, 
But this seems to me not certain. In 
Phil^bus, p. 44, he can hardly include 
Antisthenes among the fid\a dfiyol 
TTtpl ipvaiv. Antisthenes neglected the 
study of <pvcris, 

Xenophon, Memor. iii. ii, 17. 

* Xenophon, Memorab. iii. ii, 17; 
Symposion, ii, 10, iv. 2-3-44. Plutarch 


(Qusest. Symp. ii. i, 6, p. 632) and 
Diogenes (Laertius, vi. i, 15) appear to 
understand the description of Xeno- 
phon as ascribing to Antisthenes a 
winning and conciliatory manner. To 
me it conveys the opposite impression. 
We must recollect that the pleasantry 
of the Xenophontic Symposion (not 
very successful as pleasantry) is found- 
ed on the assumption, by each person, 

' of qualities and pretensions the direct 
j reverse of that which he has in reality 
— and on his professing to be proud 
of that which is a notorious disadvan- 
tage. Thus Sokrates pretends to pos- 
sess great personal b^uty, and even 
uts himself in competition with the 
andsome youth Kritobulus ; he edso 
prides himself on the accomplishments 
of a good fxa(rrpov 6 s, Antisthenes, 
quite indigent, boasts of his wealth ; 
the neglected Hermogenes boasts of 
i being powerfully friended. The pas- 
j sage, iv. 57-61, which talks of the win- 
i ning manners of Antisthenes, and his 
I power of imparting popular ^om- 
' plishments, is to be understood in this 
ironical and inverted sense. 
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power of expression, freedom of speech towards all and 
against all — constituted him the perfect type of the Cynical 
sect. Being the son of a money agent at Sinope, he was 
banished with his father for fraudulently counterfeiting the 
coin of the city. On coming to Athens as an exile, he was 
captivated with the character of Antisthenes, who was at first 
unwilling to admit him, and was only induced to do so by his 
invincible importunity. Diogenes welcomed his banishment, 
with all its poverty and destitution, as having been the means 
of bringing him to Antisthenes,* and to a life of philosophy. 
It was Antisthenes (he said) who emancipated him from 
slavery, and made him a freeman. He was clothed in one 
coarse garment with double fold : he adopted the wallet 
(afterwards the symbol of cynicism) for his provisions, and is 
said to have been without any roof or lodging — dwelling 
sometimes in a tub near the Metroon, sometimes in one of the 
public porticoes or temples : he is also said to have satisfied 
^1 his wants in the open day. He here indulged unreservedly 
in that unbounded freedom of speech, which he looked upon as 
the greatest blessing of life. No man ever turned that bless- 
ing to greater account : the string of repartees, sarcasms, and 
stinging reproofs, which are attributed to him by Diogenes 
Laertius, is very long, but forms only a small proportion of 
those which that author had found recounted.^ Plato de- 


• Diog. L. Ti. 2, 21-49; Plutarch, 
QnsBst. Sympoe. ii. i, 7; Epiktetns, 
iii. 22,67, iv. I, 1 14; Dion Chryso- 
stom. Orat. viii.-ix.-x. , 

Plutarch quotes two lines from | 
Diogenes respecting Antisthenes : — 1 
*Os fi€ pdtcri r* IjfxTriffxf Ki^rfvdyKocre 1 

Tlruxhp y€V((r6eu Ktd Z6 ^jmv dvdararoy — ! 

ov ykp &K dfjLoi(cs iriOayhi Xiywv — 

"Os <ro<phy fcal airrdpicri Ka\ ficuidpiov ' 
iirolriiTf. The interpretation given of i 
the passage by Plutarch is curious, but , 
quite in the probable meaning of the ; 
author. However it is not easy to re- j 
concile with the fact of this extreme i 
poverty another fact mentioned about j 
Diogenes, that he asked fees from 
listeners, in one case as much as a 
mina (Diog. L. vi. 2, 67). 

Diog. L. V. 18, vi 2, 69. 
rl KdiXXtffrov iv iarBpdnrots i 
da. Among the numerous lost works 
of Theophrastus (enumerated by , 


Diogen. Laert. v. 43) one is Twv Aio- 
yivov^ 'Ivvar/wy^j a remarkable evi- 
dence of the impression made by the 
sayings and proceedings of Diogenes 
upon his contemporaries. Compare 
Dion Chrysostom, Or. ix. (vol. i. 288 
seq. Reisk) for the description of the 
conduct of Diogenes at the Isthmian 
festival, and the effect produced by it 
on spectators. 

These smart sayings, of which so 
many are ascribed to Diogenes, and 
which he is said to have practiseci \y&- 
forehand, and to have made occasions 
for — Zri tlrj pifntXfrrjKias (Diog. 

L. v. 18, vi. 91, vii 26)— were caUed 
by the later rhetors Xpuai. See 
Hermogenes and Theon, apud Walz, 
Rhetor.GrsBc.i.pp. 19-201 ; Quintilian, 
i. 9, 4. 

Such collections of^wa were ascribed 
to all the philosophers in greater or 
less number. Photius, in giving the 
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scribed Diogenes as Sokrates running mad and when Dio- 
genes, meeting some Sicilian guests at his house and treading 
upon his best carpet, exclaimed — I am treading on Plato’s 
empty vanity and conceit,” Plato rejoined — ‘‘Yes, with a 
different vanity of your own.” The impression produced by 
Diogenes in conversation with others, was very powerfully felt 
both by young and old. Phokion, as well as Stilpon, were 
among his hearers.^ In crossing the sea to u( 3 Egina, Diogenes 
was captured by pirates, taken to Krete, and there put up to 
auction as a slave : the herald asked him what sort of work he 
was fit for : whereupon Diogenes replied — To command men. 
At his own instance, a rich Corinthian named Xeniades 
bought him and transported him to Corinth. Diogenes is 
said to have assumed towards Xeniades the air of a master : 
Xeniades placed him at the head of his household, and made 
him preceptor of his sons. In both capacities Diogenes dis- 
charged his duty well.® As a slave well treated by his master, 
and allowed to enjoy great freedom of speech, he lived in 
greater comfort than he had ever enjoyed as a freeman : and 
we arc not surprised that he declined the offers of friends to 
purchase his liberation. He died at Corinth in very old age : 
it is said, at ninety years old, and on the very same day on 
which Alexander the Great died at Babylon (b.c. 323). He 
was buried at the gate of Corinth leading to the Isthmus : a 
monument being erected to his honour, with a column of 
Parian marble crowned by the statue of a dog.^ 

list of books from which the Sophist 1 Timon in the SiUi. Aristokles affirmed 
Sopater collected extracts, indicates j that Pyrrho had just as much 
one as T^t ^loyivovs rov KvyiKoO 'Awo<p^ as the rest. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 
fxara (Codex i6i). xiv. i8. 

Diog. L, 2, 53. :Xa}Kp<irr ]5 ^ Diog. L. vi. 2, 7 S* 76 « 

Ol d€ <pa(ri rhy Aioy^yriy * ' ~ ® Diog. L. vi. 2, 74. 

riarw rhy IlAiTwvos Xeniades was mentioned by Demo- 

The kritus : he is said to have been a sceptic 
term rv<pos (“ vanity, self-conceit, as- (Sext. Emp. adv. Mathein. vii. 48-53), 
sumption of knowing better than at least he did not recognise any 
others, being puffed up by the praise ptoy. 
of vulgar minds ”) seems to have been ^ Diog. L. vi. 2, 77-78. 
much interchanged among the ancient Diogenes seems to have been known 
philosophers, each of them charging by his contemporaries under the title 
it upon his opponents ; while the of 6 Kvwy. Aristotle cites from him a 
opponents of philosophy generally witty comparison under that dosigna- 
imputed it to all philosophers alike, tion, Rhetoric, iii. 10, 1410, a. 24. 
Pyrrho the Sceptic took credit for being Kvvy (^koAci) ri KonnjAcm 

the only Arwpos: and he is compli- 
mented 08 such by his panegyrist 
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In politics, ethics, and rules for human conduct, Diogenes 
Doctrines adopted views of his own, and spoke them out freely. 

He was a freethinker (like Antisthenes) as to the 
popular religion : and he disapproved of marriage 
laws, considering that the intercourse of the sexes 
ought to be left to individual taste and preference.® 
Though he respected the city and conformed to its 
geometry, yet he had no reverence for existing super- 

stitions, or for the received usages as to person, sex, or family. 
He declared himself to be a citizen of the Kosmos, and of 
Nature.** His sole exigency was, independence of life, and 
freedom of speech : having these, he was satisfied, fully suflS- 
cient to himself for happiness, and proud of his own superi- 
ority to human weakness. The main benefit which he derived 
from philosophy (he said) was, that he was prepared for any 
fortune that might befall him. To be ready to accept death 
easily, was the sure guarantee of a free and independent life.* 
He insisted emphatically upon the necessity of exercise or 
training {a<TKi)<Ti^) both as to the body and as to the 
mind. Without this, nothing could be done : by means of it 
everything might be achieved. But he required that the 
labours imposed should be directed to the acquisition of habits 
really useful ; instead of being wasted, as they commonly 
were, upon objects frivolous and showy. The truly wise man 
ought to set before him as a model the laborious life of 
Herakles : and he would find, after proper practice and train- 
ing, that the contempt of pleasures would afford him more 
enjoyment than the pleasures themselves.*^ 

Diogenes declared that education was sobriety to the 
young, consolation to the old, wealth to the poor; ornament to 

* Hiog. L. vL 2, 72. Cicero, De rjB^afS arjius M rovyaurtoy 

Nat. Deor. i. 13. /xtrUtaiv^ oZrus oi robyayrioy acrKTjO^y- 

** Hiog. L. Ti. 2, 63-71. The like tcj ^htoy avrwy rS>y ifSoywy Karcuppo- 
declaration is ascribed to Sokrates. yodtri. See Lucian, Vitar. Auct. c. 9, 
Epiktetus, i. 9 , i. i about the hard life and the happi- 

* Diog. L. vL 2, 63, 72. j ness of Diogenes. Compares. 26 about 

iXtvSfplas irpoKplyu>y. Epiktetus, iv. ! the of Diogenes treading down 
I, 30. icol Aioy^yjis play j the different rvipos of Plato, and 

tJyai i\«v0€piay — jh tv- Epiktetus iii. 22, 57. Antisthenes, in 

Compare iv. 7- his dialogue or discourse called 'Hpeuc- 
28. i. 24, 6. appears to have enforced the like 

* Diog. L. yi 2, 7071. icol yiLp appeal to that hero as an example -to 

ieara<pp 6 vricris rjBvrdrri others. See Winckelmann, Fragm. 
‘^poptKtrifBtiaaf Ktd &<nrtp ol ffvvtBiff- | Antisthen. pp. 15-18. 
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the rich. But he despised much of what was commonly im- 
parted as education — music, geometry, astronomy, &c.: and he 
treated with equal scorn Plato and Eukleides.^ He is said 
however to have conducted the education of the sons of his 
masterXeniades”' without material departure from the received 
usage. He caused them to undergo moderate exercise (not 
with a view to athletic success) in the palaestra, and afterwards 
to practise riding, shooting with the bow, hurling the javelin, 
slinging and hunting : he cultivated their memories assidu- 
ously, by recitations from poets and prose authors, and even 
from his own compositions : he kept them on bread and 
water, without tunic or shoes, with clothing only such as was 
strictly necessary, with hair closely cut, habitually silent, and 
fixing their eyes on the ground when they walked abroad. 
These latter features approximate to the training at Sparta 
(as described by Xenophon) which Diogenes declared to con- 
trast with Athens as the apartments of the men with those of 
the women. Diogenes is said to have composed several dia- 
logues and even some tragedies.” But his most impressive 
display (like that of Sokrates) was by way of colloquy — 
prompt and incisive interchange of remarks. He was one of 
the few philosophers who copied Sokrates in living constantly 
before the public — in talking with every one indiscriminately 
and fearlessly, in putting home questions like a physician to 
his patient.^* Epiktetus, — speaking of Diogenes as equal, if not 
superior, to Sokrates — draws a distinction pertinent and accu- 
rate. “ To Sokrates ” (says he) “ Zeus assigned the elenchtic 
or cross-examining function : to Diogenes, the magisterial and 
chastising function : to Zeno (the Stoic) the didactic and dog- 
matical.” While thusdescribingDiogenesjustly enough, Epik- 
tetus nevertheless insists upon his agreeable person and his 
extreme gentleness and good-nature : p qualities for which 

* Diog. L. vi. 2,68-73*24-27. I not admitted by all authors as genuine 

“ Diog. L. yi. 2, 30-31. i (Diog. L.^c.). 

" Diog. L. vi. 2, 80. Diogenes « Dion^Chrysost Or. x. ; DeServis, 
Laertius himself cites a fact from one ! p. 295 R. Or. ix. ; Xsthmious, p. 289 R. 
of the dialogues — Pordalus (vL 2, 20): | &(nrtp iarpol &yatcplyoua’i roift Surrey 
and Epiktetus alludes to the treatise tos , oStws J^ioytyijs ity^Kpiyt Thy 
on Ethics by Diogenes — 4y rp *H6ucf} pwwoy, &o, 

— ii. 20, 14. It appears however that p Epiktdtus, iii 21, 19. 
the works ascrib^ to Diogenes were 
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probably Diogenes neither took credit himself, nor received 
Admiration Credit ftom his contemporaries. Diogenes seems to 
for have really possessed — that which his teacher Anti- 

hiewn^- sthenes postulated as indispensable — the Sokratic 
togouthia physical strencrth and vigour. His ethical creed, 

own eUiical i ii 

obtained from Antisthenes, was adopted by many 
successors, and (in the main) by Zeno and the Stoics in the 
ensuing century. But the remarkable feature in Diogenes 
which attracts to him the admiration of Epiktetus, is — that he 
set the example of acting out his creed consistently and 
resolutely, in his manner of life : ** an example followed by 
some of his immediate successors, but not by the Stoics, who 
confined themselves to writing and preaching. Contemporary 
both with Plato and Aristotle, Diogenes stands to Ixith of 
them in much the same relation as Phokion to Demosthenes 


Atoyt'yfi OcunKiK^y koI 
cruc^yf ws X^vwvi r^y SiScur^ 

. ' Kcd ioy^iariicfjy. 

About rh ^/Afpoy K<d <pi\JLy$p<iffiroy of 
Diogenes, see Epiktetus, iii. 24, 64; 
who also tells us (iv, 1 1-19). professing 
to follow the gtaU;nient« ()f contem- 
poraries, that the bodies both of So- 
kratos and Diogenes were by nature so 
sweet and agreeable 
as to dispense with the necessity of 
washing. 

“ Ego cert^ *’ (says Seneca, 

108, about the lectures of the eloquent 
Stoic Attains) cum Altai um audirem, < 
in vitia, in errores, in mala vitae pero- 
ran tern, ssep misertus sum generis hu- 
man!, et ilium sublimem altioremque 
humane fastigio credidi. Ipse regem 
se esse dicebat : sed plus quam regnare 
mihi videbatur, cui liceret censuram 
agere regnantium.” See also bis trea- 
tises De Beneficiis, v. 4-0, and De 
Tranauilliiate Animi (c, 8), where, 
after lofty encomium on Diogentjs, ho 
exclaims — “ Si quis de felicitate Dio- 
genis dubitat, p>test idem dubitare 
eide Deorum immortalium statu, an 
pamm beate degant,” Ac, 

q Cicero, in his (iration in defence 
of MareDa(3o-6i-62)compliment8 Cato 
(the accuser) as one of the few pjrsons 
who adopted the Stoic Umets with a 
view of acting them out, and who did 
really act them out — “ H»c homo in- 
fmiosissiJQDUs M. Cato, autoribus eru- 
itissiniiB inductus, arripuit: neque 


I disputandi causA, ut msgna pars, sed 
ita vivendi.” Tacitus (liistor. iv. 5) 
I pays the like compliment to Helvidius 

i*risCU8. 

' M. Gaston Boissier (fetude sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages do Varron, pp. 
113-114, Taris, 1801) expresses an 
amount of surprise which I should not 
have expected, on the fact that persons 
adopted a philosophical erwd for the 
purp>«e only of cfelxiting it and de- 
f^ending it, and not of acting it out. 
But he ri*cngnis(?s the fact, in regard 
to Varro and his contemf)orarioH, in 
terms not less applicable h> the Athe- 
nian world : amidst such general prac- 
tice, Antisthenes, Diogenes, Krates, 
Ac., sUxxl out as memorable exceptions. 
** IJ ne faut fttut non plus oublier do 
quelle maniere, et dans quel esprit, les 
liomains lettres etudiaieut la philc»so- 
phie Greco ue. Ils venaient ^couter les 
plus habiles nmltres, connaltre les 
sectes Ic^ plus cenidjres: mais ils les 
e'tudiaieut plutot en curioux, quMs no 
8*y attacliaient cn adentes. On ne les 
voit gufertis anprofonuir un sysUimo 
et s*y tenir, auopter un ensemble do 
' croyanc<?s, et y con former leur con- 
I duite. On t^tudiait le plus souvcfit la 
I philosophie fiour discuU'r. Cetait 
seulement une matien; a des conver- 
sations savantes, un exercico et un 
aliment i)our les esprits curienx. 

I VoiUi pourquoi la secio Acad^mique 
^toit alors mieux aocuoillie que les 
autres,*’ Ac. 
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in politics and oratory : he exhibits strength of will, insensi- 
bility to applause as well as to reproach, and self-acting inde- 
pendence — in antithesis to their higher gifts and cultivation of 
intellect. He was undoubtedly, next to Sokrate8,the most ori- 
ginal and unparalleled manifestation of Hellenic philosophy. 

Respecting Diogenes and the Cynic philosophers generally, 
we have to regard not merely their doctrines, but Admiration 
the effect produced by their severity of life. In this 
point Diogenes surpassed his master Antisthenes, 
whose life he criticised as not fully realising the 
lofty spirit of his doctrine. The spectacle of man 
not merely abstaining from enjoyment, but enduring 
with indifference hunger, thirst, heat, cold, poverty, ^®*®“®** 
privation, bodily torture, death, &c., exercises a powerful 
influence on the imagination of mankind. It calls forth 
strong feelings of reverence and admiration in the beholders : 
while in the sufferer himself, also, self-reverence and self- 
admiration, the sense of power and exaltation above the 
measure of humanity is largely developed. The extent to 
which self-inflicted hardships and pains have prevailed in 
various regions of the earth, the long-protracted and invincible 
resolution with which they have been endured, and the vene- 
ration which such practices have procured for the ascetics who 
submitted to them — are among the most remarkable chapters 
in history.*^ The East, especially India, has always been, and 
still is, the country in which these voluntary endurances have 
reached their extreme pitch of severity ; even surpassing 
those of the Christian monks in Egypt and Syria, during the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era.® When Alex- 
ander the Great first opened India to the observation of 
Greeks, one of the novelties which most surprised him and 
his followers was, the sight of the Gymnosophists or naked 
philosophers. These men were found lying on the ground, 
either totally uncovered or with nothing but a cloth round 
the loins ; absbiining from all enjoyment, nourishing them- 
selves upon a minimum of coarse vegetables or fruits, careless 
of the extrtune heat of the plain, and the extreme cold of the 

' Dion Chrysofttora, viii, p. 275, Reiak. 

• Beo the striking description in Gibbon, Docl. and Fall,cb. xxxvii. pp. 253-265. 

VOL. in, 2 L 
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mountain ; and often superadding pain, fatigue, or prolonged 
and distressing uniformity of posture. They passed their time 
either in silent meditation or in discourse on religion and 
philosophy : they were venerated as well as consulted by 
every one, censuring even the most powerful persons in the 
land. Their fixed idea was to stand as examples to all, of 
endurance, insensibility, submission only to the indispensable 
necessities of nature, and freedom from all other fear or 
authority. They acted out the doctrine, which Plato so 
eloquently preaches under the name of Sokrates in the 
Phaedon — That the whole life of the philosopher is a prepara- 
tion for death: that life is worthless, and death an escape 
from it into a better state.^ It is an interesting fact to learn 
that when Onesikritus (one of Alexander's officers, who had 
known and frequented the society of Diogenes in Greece), 
being despatched during the Macedonian march through India 
for the purpose of communicating with these Gymnosophists, 
saw their manner of life and conversed with them — he imme- 
diately compared them with Diogenes, whom he had himself 
visited — as well as with Sokrates and Pythagoras, whom he 
knew by reputation. Onesikritus described to the Gymno- 
sophists the manner of life of Diogenes, but Diogenes wore a 
threadbare mantle, and this appeared to them a mark of in- 
firmity and imperfection. They remarked that Diogenes was 
right to a considerable extent ; but wrong for obeying conven- 
tion in preference to nature, and for being ashamed of going 
naked, as they did.^ 

* Strabo, xv. 7^3 A (probably from ' itvovaiy ^ a. 7 codv 4 )(jKiiv rt kcu 
OnesikrituB, see Geier, Fragment. ; Compare p. 67 D. Cicero, Tusc. D.i. 30. 
Alexandr. Magn. Histor. p. 379). j Compare Epiktetus. iv. i,3o(cited in a 
nxeiVToyj y flyai cunols x6yovf t€oI , former not£^) about Diogenes the Cynic. 
rov Bavdrov yofj,l(€iy ykp Zh, rhy fity t Also Cicero, Tusc. Disp, V. 27 ; Vale- 
fyBaZt filoy tiy Kvofi^y(ay ilycu' ! rius Maximus, iii. 3, b ; Diogen. L. 

rhy ddyaroy ytvtffiy rhy Cyrus | Prooem. B. 6 : Pliny, H. N. vii. 2. 

0loy Kol rhy tvBcUfioyoj rots <pi?iO(ro<p^- | Bohien observes (Das Alte Indien, 
ffoarr Zth rf} kcrKi)cru srXt'iffrjj 1 ch. ii. pp. 279-289), “ It is a remarkable 

irp6s rh iroifioddyarotr iiyoBhy Si ^ ! fact that Indian writings of the highest 
tciueby fiV^iy that ruv ffvfx^yCyruy antiquity depict as alreodyexisting the 
dvdp^iroiSj Ac. same ascetic exercises as we see exist- 

Tbis is an application of the doc- ing at present : they were even then 
trines laid down by the Platonic So- known to the ancients, who were espe- 
lorates in the Phaedon, p. 64 A : KtySu- ciallv astonished at such fanaticism.” 
vt{tov<rt ydp Scot rvyxdyovffty hpBus ” Strabo gives a condensed summary 
ksrrdiuvot tptXoaoiplas, XtXfiBiyat rovs this report, made by Onesikritus 
kxxavt Sri oCSiy Axxo adrol iirtrri- respecting his conversation with the 
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These observations of the Indian Gymnosophist are a re- 
production and an application in practice ^ of the The 
memorable declaration of principle enunciated by 
Sokrates — “ That the Gods had no wants : and that 
the man who had fewest wants, approximated most 
nearly to the Gods.” This principle is first intro- theCynice. 
duced into Grecian Ethics by Sokrates : ascribed to him both 
by Xenophon and Plato, and seemingly approved by both. 
In his life, too, Sokrates carried the principle into effect, up 
to a certain point. Both admirers and opponents attest his 
poverty, hard fare, coarse clothing, endurance of cold and 
privation : y but he was a family man, with a wife and children 
to maintain, and he partook occasionally of indulgences which 
made him fall short of his own ascetic principle. Plato and 
Xenophon — both of them w^ell-bom Athenians, in circum- 
stances affluent, or at least easy, the latter being a knight, and 
even highly skilled in horses and horsemanship — contented 
themselves with preaching on the text, whenever they had to 
deal with an opponent more self-indulgent than themselves ; 


Indian Gymnosophist Mandanis, or 
Dandamis (Strabo, xv. p. 716 B): 
— ToDt’ €i7r6yra 4^€p4<rdai (Dandamis 
asked Onesikritus), «t kuI 4y rois*'EK-‘ 
\r)<ri \6yoi roiouroi \4yoivro. EltrSy- 
bri Ka\ Iluffa- 

ydpas 

rhs (Onesikritus) 
plvoffdat (Danda- 
mis), 5ti r6.?Sa p.4v vopii(fi <f>povlpLWS 
avro'is hoKfivj tv a/iaprdv€iv — v6fxov 

rrpb riji <f>v<r(u}s ri6fp.4vov5’ ou ydp hv 
vvftxBcu yvfivovs^ ^ixTirtp cdnhv, bid'- 
, drrh Xtruv ^uvras’ Kcd ydp 
dpliTTrjV €lvCUf ^TIS hv 

About Onesikritus, Diog. Laert. vi. 
75-84 ; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 05 ; Plu- 
tarch, De FortunfL Alexandri, p. 331. 

The work of August Gladitsch (Ein- 
leitung in das Verst'andniss der Welt- 
geschichte, Posen, 1841) contains an 
instructive comparison between the 
Gymnosophists and the Cynics, as well 
as between the Pythagoreans and the 
Chinese philosophers — between the 
Eleatic sect and the Hindoo philo- 
sophers. The points of analogy, both 
in doctrine and practice, are very nu- 
merous and strikingly brought out, pp. 
350-377. I cannot, however, agree in 


i his conclusion, that the doctrines and 
I practice of Antisthenes were borrowed, 
' not from Sokrates with exaggeration, 
I but from the Parmenidean theory, and 
j the Vedanta theory of the Ens Unum, 

I leading to negation and contempt of 
the phenomenal world. 

* Onesikritus observes, respecting 
the Indian Gymnosophists, that “they 
were more striking in act than in dis- 
course” (4v tpyois yap airrot/s Kpdr^ 
rovs \6yois flvaiy Strabo, xv. 713 B); 
and this is true about the Cynic suc- 
cession of philosophers, in Greece as 
well as in Rome. Diogenes Laertius 
(compare his Prooem, s. 19, 20, and vi. 
103) ranks the Cynic philosophy as a 
distinct alptiris : but he tells us that 
other writers (especially BLippobotus) 
would not reckon it as an averts, but 
only as an tva-raais filov — ^practice 
without theory. 

Tf Xenophon, Memor. i. 6, 2-5; 
Plato, Sympos. 219, 220. 

The language of con temporary comic 
writers, Ameipsias, Eupolis, Aristo- 
phanes, &c., about Sokrates — is very 
much the same as that of Menander 
a century afterwards about Krat^. 
Sokrates is depicted as a Cynic in 
mode of life (Diogen. L. ii. 28 ; Ari- 
stophan. Nubw, 104-362-415), 

2 L 2 
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but made no attempt to carry it into practice.* Zeno the 
Stoic laid down broad principles of self-denial and apathy : 
but in practice he was unable to conquer the sense of shame, 
as the Cynics did, and still more the Gymnosophists. Anti- 
sthenes, on the other hand, took to heart, both in word and 
act, the principle of Sokrates : yet even he, as we know from 
the Xenophontic Symposion, was not altogether constant in 
rigorous austerity. His successors Diogenes and Krates at- 
tained the maximum of perfection ever displayed by the 
Cynics of free Greece. They stood forth as examples of en- 
durance, abnegation — insensibility to shame and fear — free- 
spoken censure of others. Even they however were not so re- 
cognised by the Indian Gymnosophists : who, having reduced 
their wants, their fears, and their sensibilities, yet lower, had 
thus come nearer to that which they called the perfection of 
Nature, and which Sokrates called the close approach to 
divinity.^ When Alexander the Great (in the first year of 
his reign and prior to any of his Asiatic conquests) visited 
Diogenes at Corinth, found him lying in the sun, and asked 
if there was anything which he wanted — Diogenes made the 
memorable reply — “ Only that you and your guards should 
stand out of my sunshine.” This reply doubtless manifests 
the self-satisfied independence of the philosopher. Yet it is 
far less impressive than the fearless reproof which the Indian 
Gymnosophists administered to Alexander, when they saw 
him in the Punjab at the head of his victorious army, after 
exploits, dangers, and fatigues almost superhuman, as con- 
queror of Persia and acknowledged son of Zeus.^ 

^ * Zeno, though he received instruc- sago is cited in a previous note), 
tions from Krat^, was &AAa>s yiky The Emj>cror Julian (Orat. vi. p. 

192 8panh.) says about the Cynics — 
W 5 xpos r^y KVVIK^V cufcuaxvyrlatf (Diog. ' ' ‘ yap xoiovyrai rl rehosy rovro 

L. vii. 3). Xcrov iarl ry dthy yty^adai, Dion 

“ Disputare cum Socrate li<Md, du- Chrysostom (Or. vi. p. 208) says also 
bitcure cum Canieade, cum Epicuro about Diogenes the Cynic — KaxfxdKuT'xa 
quiescerejhominis naturam cum Stoicis ifitiro ruv Oftav rhv filoy. 

vincere, cum Cynicis excedere,” &c. ^ Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 32, and the 

This is the distinction which Seneca Anabasis of Arrian, vii. 1-2-3, where 
draws between Stoic and Cynic (De both the reply of Diogenes and that 
Brevitat. Vitae, 14). His admiration of the Indian Gymnosophists are re- 
fer the “seminudus^' Cynic Deme- ported. Dion Chrysostom (Orat. iv. 
trius, his contemporary and compa- p. 145 seq. Reisk) gives a prolix 
nion, was extreme (Epist. 62, and dialogue between Alexander and 
Epist. 20). Diogenes. His picture of the effect 

^ Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 10 (the pas- j produced by Diogenes upon the dif- 
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Another point, in the reply made by the Indian Gymno- 
sophist to Onesikritus deserves notice : I mean the Antithesis 
antithesis between law (or convention) and nature tur^nd ^ 
{vofioQ — (j>v(ng ) — the supremacy which he asserts for ve^^ion— 
Nature over law — and the way in which he under- by the In- 
stands Nature and her supposed ordinances. This sophists, 
antithesis was often put forward and argued in the ancient 
Ethics: and it is commonly said, without any sufficient proof, 
that the Sophists (speaking of them collectively) recognised 
only the authority of law — while Sokrates and Plato had the 
merit of vindicating against them the superior authority of 
Nature. The Indian Gymnosophist agrees with the Athenian 
speaker in the Platonic treatise De Legibus, and with the Pla- 
tonic Kallikles *in the Gorgias, thus far — that he upholds the 
paramount authority of Nature. But of these three interpreters, 
each hears and reports the oracles of Nature differently from 
the other two : and there are many other dissenting inter- 
preters beside.^ Which of them are we to follow ? And if. 


ferent spectators at the Isthmian fes- 
tival, is striking and probable. 

Kalanus, one of the Indian Gymno- 
sophists, was persuaded, by the in- 
stances of Alexander, to abandon his 
Indian mode of life and to come away 
w ith the Macedonian army, very much 
to the disgust of his brethren, who 
scornfully denounced him as infirm 
and oven as the slave of appetite 
{aK 6 \aarou^ Strabo, xv. 718). He was 
treated with the greatest consideration 
and respect by Alexander and his 
offic^irs ; yet when the army came into 
Persis, ho became sick of body and 
tired of life. Ho obtained the reluctant 
consent of Alexander to allow him to 
die. A funeral pile was erected, upon 
which he voluntarily burnt himself in 
presence of the whole army ; who wit- 
nessed the scene with every demon- 
stration of military honour. See the 
remarkable description in Arrian, 
Anab. vii. 3. Cicero calls him “ Indus 
indoctus et barbarus” (Tusc. Disp. 
ii. 2i); but the impression which he 
made on Alexander himself, Ouesi- 
kritu8,Ly8imachu8,and gonorallyupon 
all who saw him, was that of resjKjctful 
atlmiration (Strabo, xv. 715 ; Arrian, 
1 . c.). One of these Indian sages, who 
had come into Syria along with the 
Indian envoys sent by an Indian king to 


1 the Roman Emperor Augustus, burnt 
himself publicly at Athens, with an 
exulting laugh when he leaped upon 
the funeral pile (Strabo, xv. 720 A) 

rh, ndTpia ruy ’IvSa 
The like act of self-immolation was 
performed by the Grecian Cynic Pere- 
grin us Proteus, at the Olympic festival 
in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 105 
A.p. (See Clinton, Fas. Rom.) Lucian, 
who was present and saw the proceed- 
ing, has left an animated description 
of it, but ridicules it as a piece of silly 
vanity. Theagenes, the admiring dis- 
ipleof Peregrin us, and other Cynics, 
v^ho were present in considerable num- 
bers — and also Lucian himself — com- 
pare this act to that of the Indian 
Gymnosophists — ovros 5 ^ rivos curias 

iri/p; Af, Sirws r^i^ Kopr^ploM frt- 
5et{i7Tai, KaOdirtp ol BpaxAiavcs (Lu- 
cian, De Morte Peregrini, 25-39, &c.). 

Though Seneca (De Brevitate Vit. 
14) talks of the Stoics as “conquer- 
ing Nature, and the Cynics as ex- 
ceeding Nature,** yet the Stoic Epik- 
tetus considers his morality as the 
only scheme conformable to Nature 
(Epikt^t. Digs. iv. i, 121-128) ; while 
the Epikurean Lucretius claims the 
same conformity for the precepts of 
Epikurus. 
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adopting any one of them, we reject the others upon what 
grounds are we to justify our preference ? When the Gymno- 
sophist points out, that nakedness is the natural condition of 
man ; when he farther infers, that because natural it is there- 
fore right — and that the wearing of clothes, being a departure 
from nature, is also a departure from right — how are we to 
prove to him that his interpretation of nature is the wrong 
one? These questions have received no answer in any of the 
Platonic dialogues : though we have seen that Plato is very 
bitter against those who dwell upon the antithesis between 
Law and Nature, and who undertake to decide between the 
two. 

Reverting to the Cynics, we must declare them to be in 
The Greek rcspcct the most peculiar outgrowth of Grecian 

philosophy : because they are not merely a doctrinal 
sect, with phrases, theories, reasonings, and teach- 
ings of their o\\ti — but still more }>rominently a 
body of practical ascetics, a mendicant order^ in philosophy, 
working up the bystanders by exhibiting themselves as 
models of endurance and apathy. These peculiarities seem to 
have originated partly withPythagoras, partly with Sokrates — 
for there is no known prior example of it in Grecian history, 
except that of the anomalous priests of Zeus at Dodona, called 
Selli, who lay on the ground with unwashed feet. The disci- 
pline of Lykurgus at Sparta included severe endurance ; but 
then it was intended to form, and actually did form, good 
soldiers. The Cynics had no view^ to military action. They 
exaggerated the peculiarities of Sokrates, and we should call 
their mode of life the Sokratic life, if we followed the example 

** Respecting the historical con- | nishes no information (see his edition 
nexion between the Grecian Cynics ! of the Iliad, vol. vii. p. 289) except 
and the ascetic Christian monks, see , the general remark : — “ Selli — vitam 
Zeller, Geschichte der Griech. Philos. ; genus et institutum aifectabant abhor- 
ii. p. 241, ed. 2nd. j renskeommuni usu, vitro monachorum 

Homer, Iliad xvi. 235 : — 1 mendicantium baud absimile, cum sine 

Z€v 6.VCL, iUktaZwvaii neAcwryi/ci, rri\6di | vitro cultu viverent, nec corpus ablu- 
pai<$)y 1 erent, et humi cubarent. Ita inter 

AtaUdayrjs fifS^oou Sv<rx^ifi^povt it/x(p\ ! barbaros non modo, sed inter feras 

gentes ipsas intellectum est, eos qui 
^ol valova^ {nrotfnjTcu iLt/nrr^roifs, x®" auctoritatem apud multitudinem con- 
fiaifvveu. 1 sequi vellent,externA specie, vitro cultu 

There is no analog in Grecian j austeriore, abstinentift et continentiil, 
history to illustrate this very curious j oculos hominum in se convertere et 
passage: the Excursus of Heyne fur- j mirationem facere debere/' 
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of those who gave names to the Pythagorean or Orphic life, 
as a set of observances derived from the type of Pythagoras 
or Orpheus.® 

Though Antisthenes and Diogenes laid chief stress upon 
ethical topics, yet they also delivered opinions on 
logic and evidence.^ Antisthenes especially was en- 
gaged in controversy, and seemingly in acrimonious 
controversy, with Plato: whose opinions he im- 
pugned in an express dialogue entitled Sathon. 

Plato on his side also attacked the opinions of Antisthenes, 
and spoke contemptuously of his intelligence, yet without 
formally naming him. At least there are some criticisms in 
the Platonic dialogues (especially in the Sophistes, p. 251) 
which the commentators pronounce, on strong grounds, to be 
aimed at Antisthenes : who is also unfavourably criticised by 
Aristotle. We know but little of the points which Antisthenes 
took up against Plato — and still less of the reasons which he 
urged in support of them. Both he and Diogenes, however, 
are said to have declared express war against the Platonic 
theory of self-existent Ideas. The functions of general Con- 
cepts and general propositions, together with the importance 
of defining general terms, had been forcibly insisted on in the 
colloquies of Sokrates ; and his disciple Plato built upon this 
foundation the memorable hypothesis of an aggregate of 
eternal, substantive realities, called Ideas or Forms, existing 
separate from the objects of sense, yet affording a certain par- 
ticipation in themselves to those objects : not discernible by 
sense, but only by the Reason or understanding. These bold 
creations of t he Platonic fancy were repudiated by Antisthenes 
and Diogenes: who are both said to have declared — ‘‘We see 
Man, and we see Horse ; but Manness and Horseness we do 
not see.*' Whereunto Plato replied — “ You possess that eye 

® Plato, Republic, x. 600 B ; Legib. Laertius (vi. 1 5), several relate to dia- 
vi. 782 C; Eurip. Hippol. 955; Fragm. lectio or logic, 

Kprjrts. 

See also the citations in Athenseus ircpl rov ivTtX^7cti/, a, y. Ilepl Am- 
(iv. pp. 161-163) from the writers of the . ITcpl IlaiSclas ^ trcpl 0 

Attic middle comedy, respecting the 
asceticism of the Pythagoreans, analo- 
gous to that of the Cynics. o-cws, &c. &o. 

' Among the titles of the works of Diogenes Laertius refers to 

Antisthenes, preserved by Diogenes of these treatises. 
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by which Horse is seen : but you have not yet acquired that 
eye by which Horseness is seen.” « 

This debate between Antisthenes and Plato marks an inte- 
Firet protest ^sting point in the history of philosophy. It is the 
isi^^nst protest of Nominalism against the doctrine of 
Realism. extreme Realism. The Ideas or Forms of Plato 

(according to many of his phrases, for he is not always con- 
sistent with himself j are not only real existences distinct from 
particulars, but absorb to themselves all the reality of parti- 
culars. The real universe in the Platonic theory was composed 
of Ideas or Forms — such as Manness or Horseness^ (called by 
Plato the Avto- AvOpwirog and Ai>ro-'l7r7rof;), of which par- 
ticular men and horses were only disfigured, transitory, and 
ever-varying photographs. Antisthenes denied what Plato 
affirmed, and as Plato affirmed it. Aristotle denied it also ; 
maintaining that genera, species, and attributes, though dis- 
tinguishable as separate predicates of, or inherencies in, indi- 
viduals — yet had no existence apart from individuals. 
Aristotle was no less wanting than Antisthenes, in the intel- 
lectual eye required for discerning the Platonic Ideas. Antis- 
thenes is said to have declared these Ideas t<j be mere thouirhts 
or conceptions ('^iXag iwotac): i. e, merely subjective or within 
the mind, without any object corresponding to thein. This is 
one of the various modes of presenting the theory of Ideas, 
resorted to even in the Platonic Parmenides, not by one who 
opposes that theory, but by one seeking to defend it — viz. by 
Sokrates, when he is hard pressed by the objections of the 

^ SimplikiuB, ad Aristot. Categ. p. ( genes and Plato, except that instetid 
w, b. 47, 67, b. 18, 68, b. 25, Scbol. 1 of imr 6 Tris and hvBpti>ir 6 rri^^ wo have 
Brand. ; Tzetz^, Chiliad. viL 606. \ rpavfC^rjs and KvaB 6 riis (Hiog. L 

rtov 5 t ‘waXatajy ol (ikv av-j^povy rh.s ‘ t;3). 

'Kodn 7 \Tai rh ifoihy We have 

rts (lyai- &<rirfp Galen*8 argument against tho Stoics 

n\drwv, 1 (vol. xix. p. 481, Kuhn). 

•* Wo know from Plato himsidf 
^ (TheastotuB, p. 182 A) that even tlic 

oparcu word wokJttjs, if not actually first in- 

trfxluced by himself, was at any rate 
^<rw rairrrii ttjj ol i bo recent as to be still repulsive, and 

ivtfpovy votdrTjras, nvdt J to require an Aix)logy. If iroi 6 rrjs was 

strange, MpunrfirTjs and ifnf 6 Tn<s would 
occurs p. 68, a. 31. l>e still more Btrange. Antisthenes 
Compare p. 20, a. 2. probably invonttKl them, to present 

The same conversation is reported the doctrine which he impugned in 
as having taken place between Dio- a dress of greater scorning absurdity. 
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Doctrine of 


cation— He 
admits no 
other predi- 
cation but 
identical. 


Eleate against the more extreme and literal version of the 
theory.^ It is remarkable, that the objections ascribed to 
Parmenides against that version which exhibits the Ideas as 
mere Concepts of and in the mind, are decidedly less forcible 
than those which he urges against the other versions. 

There is another singular doctrine, which Aristotle ascribes 
to Antisthenes, and which Plato notices and con- 
futes ; alluding to its author contemptuously, but 
not mentioning his name. Every name (Antis- 
thenes argued) has its own special reason or mean- 
ing (oiicaoc ^ Ao^oc), declaring the essence of the 
thing named, and differing from every other word : you cannot 
therefore truly predicate any one word of any other, because 
the reason or meaning of the two is different : there can be 
no true propositions except identical propositions, in which 
the predicate is the same with the subject — ‘‘man is man, 
g(X)d is good.’* “ Man is good ” was an inadmissible propo- 
sition: affirming different things to be the same, or one thing 
to be many.* Accordingly it was impossible for two speakers 
really to contradict each other. There can be no contradiction 
between them if both declare the essence of the same thing — 
nor if neither of them declare the essence of it — nor if one 
speaker declares the essence of one thing, and another speaker 
that of another. But one of these three cases must happen : 
therefore there can be no contradiction."* 

The works of Antisthenes being lost, we do not know how 
he himself stated his own doctrine, nor what he said on behalf 


‘ Plato, Parmenidfis, p. 132 B. Major, p. 304 A. See chap. xi. vol, i. 

See vol. ii. chap. xxv. p. 271 of this , p, 378 of the present work, 
work. i Aristot. Topic, i. p. 104, b. 20. 

^ Diogen. L. vi. 3. Tlpwr6s rt a>pl- ' 0€cris 54 ^crriv oit6\r}^is TrapdSo^os tJov 
<roTO (Antisthenes) AcJt'OV, €tira>v, \6y05 j yyafpi/xuv nvos Kara (piKoaopiatr oTov 
icrriy 6 rh ri ^ ^(Tti Sri\wy» on ook iany dvriK^yny^ Kadairep €<pr] 

* Aristotle, Metaphy. A. 1024,^ 32, j *Ayn(r 0 €yr}s, 
attributes this doctrine to Antisthenes j Plato puts this Oecris into the mouth 
by name ; which tends to prove that of DionysodoruSjintheEuthydemus- 
Plato meant Antisthenes, though not ' p. 280 B ; but he says (or makes 
naming him, in Sophist, p. 251 B, ; Sokrates say) that it was maintained 
where ho notices the same doctrine, j by many persons, and that it had been 
Compare PhilGbus, p. 14 D. ! maintained by Protagoras, and even 

It is to be observ^ that a doctrine | by others yet more ancient, 
exactly the same as that which Plato Antisthenes had discussed it spe- 
here censures in Antisthenes, wUl be j cially in a treatise of three sections, 
found maintained by the Platonic 1 polemical against Plato — X<i 0 a)y, ^ irepi 
Sokrates himself, in Plato, Hippias I toD ayr i\ 4 y fiy, a, / 3 , y (Diog. L. vi. lO). 
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of it, declaring contradiction to be impossible. Plato sets 
The same ^side the doctrine as absurd and silly ; Aristotle 
^ISdby”' — since he cites it as a paradox, apt for dialectical 
Ae debate where the opinion of a philosopher stood 

Aristotle. opposed to what was generally received — seems to 
imply that there were plausible arguments to be urged in its 
favour.® And that the doctrine actually continued to be 
held and advocated, in the generation not only after Anti- 
sthenes but after Aristotle — we may see by the case of Stilpon : 
who maintained (as Antisthenes had done) that none but 
identical propositions, wherein the predicate w-as a repetition 
of the subject, were admissible : from whence it followed (as 
Aristotle observed) that there could be no propositions either 
false or contradictory. Plutarch,® in reciting this doctrine of 
Stilpon (which had been vehemently impugned by the Epi- 
kurean Kolotes), declares it to have been intended only in 
jest. There is no ground for believing that it was so in- 
tended : the analogy of Antisthenes goes to prove the 
contrary. 

Stilpon, however, while rejecting (as Antisthenes had done) 
the universal Ideas^ or Forms, took a larger ground of objec- 


« Aristotle (Met. A 1024) represents 
the doctrine of Antisthenes, That con- 
tradictory and false propositions are 
impossible — as a conseouence deduced 
from the position laid aown — That no 
propositions except identical proposi- 
tions were admissible. If you grant this 
last proposition, the consequences will 
be undeniable. Possibly Antisthenes 
may have reasoned in this way: “There 
are many contradictory and false pro- 
positions now afloat ; but this arises 
from the w ay in which predication is 
conducted. So long as the predicate ' 
is different from the subject, there is 
nothing in the form of a proposition 
to distinguish falsehood from truth < 
(to distinguish Thesetetiui sedet, from 
Thextetfis volat — to take the instance ■ 
in the Platonic Sophist^s—p. 263). ’ 
There ought to be no propositions ^ 
except identical propositions : the form ' 
itself will then guarantee you against | 
both falsehood and contradiction ; you i 
will be sure always to give rhy oIkuov j 
\ 6 yov rod xpiiyfiaros.** There would j 
be nothing inconsistent in such a pre- ■ 
cept : but Aristotle might call it silly * 


(fvnBws), because, while shutting out 
falsehood and contradiction, it would 
also shut out the great body of useful 
truth, and would divest language of 
its usefulness as a means of communi- 
cation. 

Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rdmisch. 
Phil. vol. ii. xciii. i) gives something 
like this ns the probable purpose of 
Antisthenes: “Nur Eins bezeichno 
die Wesenheit eines Dinges — die AVe- 
senheit als einfachen Trager des 
mannichfaltigen der Eigenschaften ” 
(this is rather too Ari8tot(dian) — “ zur 
Abwehr von Streitigkeiten auf dem 
Gebiete der Erscheinungen.” Com- 
pare also Ritter, Gesch. Phil. vol. ii. 
p. 130. We read in the Kratylus, that 
there were persons who maintained 
the rectitude of all names : to say that 
a name was not right, was (in their 
view) tantamount to saying that it was 
no name at all, but only an unmean- 
ing sound (Plato, Krat. pp. 429-4 “^o). 

® Plutarch,adv.Kol6ten,p.ii iqd-D. 

p Hegel (Geschichte der Griech. 
Philos, i. p. 123) and Marbach (Ge- 
schichte der Philos, s. 91) disallow the 
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tion. He pronounced them to be inadmissible both as subject 
and as predicate. If you speak of Man in general Nominalism 
(he said) what, or whom, do you mean ? You do HifreSSis 
not mean A or B, or C or D, &c. : that is, you do not ^di- 
mean any one of these more than any other. You 
have no determinate meaning at all : and beyond this indefinite 
multitude of individuals, there is nothing that the term can 
mean . Again, as to predicates — when you say, The man runs 
or The man is good, what do you mean by the predicate runs, 
or is good? You do not mean anything specially belonging 
to man : for you apply the same predicates to many other 
subjects : you say runs, about a horse, a dog, or a cat — you 
say good in reference to food, medicine, and other things 
besides. Your predicate, therefore, being applied to many 
and diverse subjects, belongs not to one of them more than to 
another : in other words, it belongs to neither ; the predication 
is not admissible.** 


assertion of Diop^enes, that Stilpon 
rh. flSr;. "I’hoy maintain that 
Stilpon rejected the particular affirma- 
tions, and allowed only general or 
universal affirmations. This construc- 
tion appears to me erroneous. 

^ Diog. L. ii. 1 13; Plutarch, adv. 
Kolotcn, III9-II20. il iTipl Kmrou rb 
rpf'xfiy KarriyopovfjLfVy of/ (prjai (Stilpon) 

ravrhv fJyai ry irfpl ou KarTjyopetrai 
rb Karrjyopov/xfyoy — tKarfpov yap 6jtat- 1 
rovfi^yoi rby \6yoy, ov rby avrby airo5t- 
So/uey inr^p i./j.(poiy. *'O0€y a/iaprdyeiy . 
robs (irtpoy irtpov Karr\yopovyras. Ei , 
fxky yap ravrSy 4(rri rtp i,y6pwTr<p rb 
ityaSby, Kcd r^ ^KTrip rb rp^x^^y-t ' 
Ka\ artriov Ka\ <papfj.<iKOu rb dyaSby, Kcd 
id) Ala rraKiy \4oyros /cal Kvybs rb rp(~ ■ 
5 * frepoy, oi/K j 
TToy ay ad by Kal X w- ^ 

" " ' r ' A ' ‘ j 

Sextus Empiricus (adv. Mathem. | 
vii. p. 209-282) gives a different vein 
of reasoning respecting predication, — 
yet a view which illustrates this doc- | 
trine of Antisthenes. Sextus does not i 
require that all predication shall be | 
restricted to identical predication : but 
he maintains that you cannot define 
any general word. To define, he 
says, is to enunciate the essence of 
that which is defined. But when 
you define Man — “ a mortal, rational 
animal, capable of reason and know- 
ledge — you give only certain attri- 


butes of Man, which go along with 
the essence— you do not give the 
essence itself. If you enumerate even 
all the accompaniments ((rvfi^i$r}K 6 ra) 
you will still fail to tell me what the 
essence of Man is ; which is what I 
desire to know, and what you profess 
to do by your definition. It is useless 
to enumerate accompaniments, until 
}nu explain to me what the essence 
is which they accompany. 

These are ingenious objections which 
seem to me quite valid, if you assume 
the logical subject to be a real, abso- 
lute essence, apart from all or any of 
its predicates. And this is a frequent 
illusion, favoured even by many logi- 
cians. We enunciate the subject first, 
then the predicate ; and because the 
subject can be conceived after abstrac- 

41...4 .... 4i>^ ..v4V..._ 

dicates — we are apt to imagine that it 
may be conceived without all or any 
of the predicates. But this is an illu- 
sion. If you suppress all predicates, 
the subject or supposed substratum 
vanishes along with them : just as the 
Genus vanishes, if you suppress all the 
different species of it. 

“ Sais tu au moins ce que e’est que 
I in mati^e ? Par exemple, oette pierre 
I est grise, et d’une telle forme ; elle “ 
ses trois dimensions, elle est pesante et 
1 divisible. Eh bien (dit le Sirien), oette 
’ chose qui te parait dtre divisible, pe- 
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Stilpon (like Antisthenes, as I have remarked above) seems 
Difficulty of ^ in his mind a type of predication, similar 

^ fyp^ reasoning which Aristotle laid down 
^ syllogism : such that the form of the proposi- 
mireth^n tion should be itself a guarantee for the truth of 
oneaui^ect. affirmed. Throughout the ancient phi- 

losophy, esj>ecially in the more methodised debates between 
the Academics and Sceptics on one side, and the Stoics on 
the other — what the one party affirmed and the other party 
denied, w as, the existence of a Criterion of Truth : some dis- 
tinguishable mark, such as falsehood could not possibly carry. 
To find this infallible mark in propositions, Stilpon admitted 
none except identical. While agreeing with Antisthenes, that 
no predicate could belong to a subject different from itself, he 
added a new argument, by pointing out that predicates applied 
to one subject were also applied to many other subjects. 

sante, et grise, me dirae tu bien ce quo yeux : c’est par t ux tpi'elle exhte 

c’est ? Tu vois bien ce queerest; mais jnmr noun. Qiiaiul un hoinme tousso, 
le fond de la chose, le connais tu ? crache du sang, respire avec peine. 
Non, dit I’autre. Tu no sais done point ressent unu douleur de cote, a le |>oul8 
cequec’estque la mat iere.” (Voltaire, plus vite i*t jdus dur, la i>eau plus 
Micromegas, c. 7.) chaude que dans I’tdut naturel — I’on 

“ Le fond de la chose” — the Bing dit qu’il est attaqu6 d’une pleure'sie. 
ansich — is nothing but the name itself, Mais qu’est ce done qn'une ph urenie i 
divested of every fraction of meaning: (hi vous K‘pliquera que e’est une lim- 
it is titulug si}i€ re. liut the name ladie, dans laqneile tons, on presqiie 
being familiar, and having been always tous,cesaccidensse trou vent combines, 
used with a meaning, still appears in- S"il en manque un on jdusieurs, ce n’est 
vested with much of the old emotional j:K>int la jileuresie, du moins la vraie 
associations, even though it has been pleuresie essi-ntielle des ecoles. (y »t 
stripped of aU its meaning by succes- done h ctmeourn de cen acritlenn qni la 
sive acts of abstraction. Ifyousubstract conntUue. Le mot phurenie i\e fait que 
from four, i + i -f i + i, there will re- leg retrarer (Tune manure plug courte. 
main zero. But by abstracting, from Ce mot n\tgt pan un etre ftar lui meme : 
the subject wa», all its predicates, real il exprime une abstraction de Tesprit, 
and pfjssible, you cannot reduce it to et reveille par un seul trait toutes les 
zero. The name man always remains, images d*un assez grand tableau, 
and appears by old association to carry “ A in si lors(|ue, non C4 intent de con- 

with it some meaning — though the noitre une matadie par cc qu’elle offre 
meaning can no longer be defined. a nos sens, par ce qui seul la constitue, 
This allusion is well pointed out in , et sans quoi ello n’existeroit pas, tong 
a valuable passage of Calmnis (Du | demandez encare ce qu\dle ent en ellr- 
Begre de Certitude de la l^Icdecine, ■ memcy quelle ent gtm eggence — eVsf 
p. bi); — i comme vous demand iez qiulle egt 

“ Jepourroisd’ailleurs demanderco j Vesgenee d'un mot, d' une pure abgtrac- 
qu’on entend par la nature et les causes ■ Hon. II n’y a done pas l>eauc4>up do 
premieres des maladies. Nous con- justesse a dire, d'un air de triomphe, 
noisBons de leur nature, ce que les que les mddi^cins igiiorent m(^me la 
faits en manifestent. Nous savons, par nature de la fievre, et quo sans cesse 
exemple, que la fievre produit tels et ils ag^ssent duns des circonstanoes, et 
tels cnangemens : ou plutot, e’est par manientdes instrumon8,dont rosscnco 
cos changemens qa’elle so montre h nos leur est inconnue.” 
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Now if the predicates belonged to one, they could not (in his 
view) belong to the others : and therefore they did not really 
belong to any. He considered that predication involved either 
identity or special and exclusive implication of the predicate 
with the subject. 

Stilpon was not the first who had difficulty in explaining to 
himself how one and the same predicate could be 
applied to many different subjects. The difficulty 
had already been set forth in the Platonic Par- 
menides.'’ How can the Form (Man, White, Good, &c.) be 
present at one and the same time in many distinct indivi- 
duals ? It cannot be present as a whole in each ; nor can it 
be divided, and thus present partly in one, partly in another. 
How therefore can it be present at all in any of them ? In 
other words, how can the One be Many, and how can the 
Many be One ? Of this difficulty (as of many others) Plato 
presents no solution, either in the Parmenides or anywhere 
else.® Aristotle alludes to several contemporaries or prede- 
cessors who felt it. Stilpon reproduces it in his own way. It 
is a very real difficulty, requiring to be dealt with by those 
who lay down a theory of predication ; and calling upon them 
to explain the functions of general propositions, and the mean- 
ing of general terms. 

Menedcmus the Eretrian, one among the hearers and ad- 
mirers of Stilpon, combined even more than Stilpon ^eneddmus 
the attributes of the Cynic with those of the Me- 
garic. He was fearless in character, and uncon- 
trouled in speech, delivering harsh criticisms without regard 
to offence given : he w as also a great master of ingenious dia- 
lectic and puzzling controversy.^ His robust frame, grave 


r Plato, Parmenides, p. 131. Com- : 
pare also Philebug, p. 15, and Stall- I 
baum'tt Prolog, to the Parmenides, j 
pp. 4(1-47. The long commentary of 
Proklus (v. 100- 1 10, pp. 670-082 of j 
the edition of Stalllmum) amply attests 
the hvcKoKtay of the problem. 

The argument of Parmenides (in 
the dialogue called l^armenidAs) is 
applied to the Platonic and to rh 
Htr§xoyra. But the argument is just 
08 much applicable to attributes, 
genera, species : to all general predi- 
cates. 


• Aristot. Physic, i. 2, 185, b. 26-36. 
Lykophron and some others anterior 

to Aristotle proposed to elude the diffi- 
culty, by ceasing to use the substantive 
verb as copula in predication : instead 
of saying ^(vKpdrrjs ^errt they 

said either ^Kpdrris A€u»ci>s, simply, 
or XwKpdTTl^ \€\€VKOmu, 

This is a remarkable evidence of 
the difficulty arising, even in these 
early days of logic, about the logical 
function of the oopiila. 

* Diog. li. ii. 1 27-134. ydp icol 

iirtKdirrrfS Ki 
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deportment and simplicity of life, inspired great respect; 
especially as he occupied a conspicuous position, and enjoyed 
political influence at Eretria. He is said to have thought 
meanly both of Plato and Xenokrates. We are told that 
Menedemus, like Antisthenes and Stilpon, had doctrines of 
his own on the subject of predication. He disallowed all 
negative propositions, admitting none but aflSrmative : more- 
over even of the affirmative propositions, he disallowed all the 
hypothetical, approving only the simple and categorical." 

It is impossible to pronounce confidently respecting these 
doctrines, without knowing the reasons upon which they were 
grounded. Unfortimately these last have not been trans- 
mitted to us. But we may be very sure that there were rea- 
sons, sufficient or insufficient: and the knowledge of those 
reasons would have enabled us to appreciate more fully the 
state of the Greek mind, in respect to logical theory, in and 
before the year 300 b.c. 

Another doctrine, respecting knowledge and definition, is 
DiflCnction Escribcd by Aristotle to “the disciples of Anti- 
sthenes and other such uninstructed persons : it is 

l)€^tW^6D flizn- ^ 

pie and com- also cEuvassed by Plato in the Theaetetns,* without 
specifying its author, yet probably having Anti- 
flnabie. sthenes in view. As far as we can make out a doc- 
trine which both these authors recite as opponents, briefly 
and in their own way, it is as follows : — “ Objects must be 
distinguished into i. Simple or primary; and 2. Compound 
or secondary combinations of these simple elements. This last 
class, the compounds, may be explained or defined, because 
you can enumerate the component elements. By such ana- 
lysis, and by the definition founded thereupon, you really 
come to know them — describe them — predicate about them. 
But the first clfiiss, the simple or primary objects, can only be 
perceived by sense and named : they cannot be analysed, de- 
fined, or known. You can only predicate about them that 
they are like such and such other things : e. g. silver, you 
cannot say what it is in itself, but only that it is like tin, or 
like something else. There may thus be a ratio and a defini- 

* IMog. L. ii. 134. 

» Plato, Tlxefet^t. pp. 201 -2oi Aristotel. Metaph. H. 1043, 22. 
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tion of any compound object, whether it be an object of per- 
ception or of conception : because one of the component ele- 
ments will serve as Matter or Subject of the proposition, and 
the other as Form or Predicate. But there can be no defini- 
tion of any one of the component elements separately taken : 
because there is neither Matter nor form to become the Sub- 
ject and Predicate of a defining proposition.” 

This opinion ascribed to the followers of Antisthenes, is not 
in harmony with the opinion ascribed by Aristotle to Anti- 
sthenes himself (viz., That no propositions, except identical 
propositions, were admissible) : and we are led to suspect that 
the first opinion must have been imderstood or qualified by 
its author in some manner not now determinable. But the 
second opinion, drawing a marked logical distinction between 
simple and complex Objects, has some interest from the cri- 
ticisms of Plato and Aristotle : both of whom select, for the 
example illustrating the opinion, the syllable — as the com- 
pound made up of two or more letters which are its simple 
constituent elements. 

Plato refutes the doctrine,^' but in a manner not so much to 
prove its untruth, as to present it for a verbal incon- Remarks of 
gruity. How can you properly say (he argues) that doctrine, 
you know the compound AB, when you know neither A nor 
B separately ? Now it may be incongruous to restrict in this 
manner the use of the words know — knowledge : but the dis- 
tinction between the two cases is not denied by Plato. Anti- 
sthenes said — ‘‘I feel a simple sensation (A or B) and can 
name it, but I do not know it : I can affirm nothing about it 
in itself, or about its real essence : But the compound AB 
I do know, for I know its essence. I can affirm about it that 
it is compoimded of A and B, and this is its essence.” Here 
is a real distinction : and Plato’s argument amounts only to 
affirming that it is an incorrect use of words to call the com- 
pound knowUy when the component elements are not known. 
Unfortunately the refutation of Plato is not connected with 
any declaration of his own counter-doctrine, for the Theastetus 
ends in a result purely negative. 


y Plato, Theastdt. ut suprk. 
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Aristotle, in his comment on the opinion of Antisthenes, 
Remarks of US Understand better what it really is : — 

“ Respecting simple essences (A or B), I cannot tell 
what they really are : but I can tell what they are 
like or unlike, i. e. I can compare them with other essences, 
simple or compoimd. But respecting the compound AB, I 
can tell what it really is : its essence is, to be compounded of 
A and B. And this I call knowing or knowledge,^' * The dis- 
tinction here taken by Antisthenes (or by his followers) is 
both real and useful : Plato does not contest it : while Ari- 
stotle distinctly acknowledges it, only that among the simple 
items he ranks both Percepta and Concepta. 

Monimus a Syracusan, and Krates a Theban, with his wife 
Hipparchia,^ were successors of Diogenes in the 
Cynic vein of philosophy : together with several 
others of less note. Both Monimus and Krates are 


* Aristot. Metaphys. H. 1043, b. 24- 
32, with the Scholia, p. 774, b. Br. 

Mr. J. S. Mill observes, Syst. of 
Logic, i. 5, 6, p. 1 14, c^d. 5 :— ** There 
is still another exceptional case, in 
which, though the predicate is the 
name of a class, yet in predicating it 
we affirm nothing but resemblance: i 
the class being founded not on resem- i 
blance in any given particular, but on I 
general unanalysable resemblance. | 
The classes in question are those into i 
which our simple sensations, or other ' 
simple feelings aredivided. Sensations 
of white, for instance, are classed to- 
gether, not because we can take them to 
pieces, and say, they are alike in this, 
not alike in that, but bc-cause w e feel 
them to be alike altogether, though in 
different degrees. When therefore I 
say — The colour I saw yesterday was a 
white colour, or, The sensation 1 feel is 
one of tightness — in both cases the at- 
tribute I affirm of the colour or of the 
other sensation is mere resemblanc,e : 
simple likeness to sensations which I 
have had before, and which have had 
that name bestowed upon them. The 
names of feelings, like other concrete 
general names, are connotative: but 
they connote a mere resemblance. 
When predicated of any individual 
feelings, the information they convey 
is that of its likeness to the other feel- 
ings which we have been accustomed 
to caU by the same name.” 


j • Hipparchia was a native of Ma- 
, roneia in Thrace ; bom in a consider- 
' able station, and belonging to an opu- 
lent family. 8he came to Athens with 
her brother Mctrokles, and heard both 
Theophrastus and Krates. Both she 
and her brother lxK*ame impressed w’ith 
the strongest admiration for KraU‘8 : 
for his mo<ie of life, as well as for his 
discourses and doctrine. Rejecting 
various wealthy suitors, she insisted 
upon becoming his wife, lx)th against 
his will and against the will of her 
I parents. Her resolute enthusiasm 
overcame the reluctance of both. She 
adopted fully his hard life, |KK)r fare, 

' and threadbare cloak. She passed her 
days in the same discriurses and contro- 
versies, indifferent to the taunts which 
were addressed to her for having relin- 
quished the feminine occupations of 
spinning and weaving. Diogenes 
l^ertius found many striking dicta 
or replies ascribed to her (JkxKa 
rijs ipi\o<r6<f>ovj vi. 96-98). He gives 
an allusion made to her by the con- 
temporary comic pocjt Menander, who 
(as I before observed) handled the 
Cynics of his time as Aristophanes, 
Eupolis, &c., had handled Sokrates — 

&air€p KpdrTjri 
Kol diryar^p* ( 

drl -Kfip^ 8oi/s rpidnoyff 

(vi- 93 ) 
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said to have been persons of wealthy condition, yet their 
minds were so powerfully affected by what they saw of Dio- 
genes, that they followed his example, renounced their wealth, 
and threw themselves upon a life of poverty ; with nothing 
beyond the wallet and the threadbare cloak, but with fearless 
independence of character, free censure of every one, and 
indifference to opinion. "I choose as my country” (said 
Krates) poverty and low esteem, which fortune cannot 
assail : I am the fellow-citizen of Diogenes, whom the snares 
of envy cannot reach.” ® Krates is said to have admonished 
every one, whether they invited it or not : and to have gone 
unbidden from house to house for the purpose of exhortation. 
His persistence in this practice became so obtrusive that he 
obtained the title of ‘^the Door-Opener.”^ This feature, 
common to several other Cynics, exhibits an approximation 
to the missionary character of Sokrates, as described by him- 
self in the Platonic Apology : a feature not found in any of 
the other eminent heads of philosophy — neither in Plato nor 
in Aristotle, Zeno, or Epikurus. 

Among other hearers of Krates, who carried on, and at the 
same time modified, the Cynic discipline, we have to zcno of 
mention Zeno, of Kitium in Cyprus, who became Cyprus, 
celebrated as the founder of the Stoic sect. In him the Cynic, 
Megaric, and Herakleitean tendencies may be said to have 
partially converged, though with considerable modifications:® 
the ascetic doctrines (without the eiscetic practices or obtrusive 
forwardness) of the Cynics — and the logical subtleties of the 
others. He blended them, however, with much of new posi- 
tive theory, both physical and cosmological. His composi- 
tions were voluminous; and those of the Stoic Chrysippus, 
after him, were still more numerous. The negative and 

^ Diog. L. vi. 82-88. Krates composed a collection of philo- 

Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-88. sophical Epistles, which Diogenes pro- 

About Krates, Plutarch, De Vit. nounces to be excellent, and even to 
Aere Alieno, 7, p. 831 F. resemble greatly the style of Plato 

« Diog. L. vi. 93. TOTftida (vi. 

fcal wfylay ikydKtara rp Diog. L. vi. 86. iica\f 7 ro $vo€» 

* , 81 ^ rh tls wacray < live 

The parody or verses (Compare Beneoa, 

of Krat^, about his city of Pera (the Epist. 29. 

W^let), vi. 8 J, are very spirited — Numenius ap. Euseb. Priep, Evang« 

rts t6Kis ItTTi M oXyort xiv, 5. 
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oppugning function, which, in the fourth century b.c. had 
been directed by the Megarics against Aristotle, was in the 
third century B.o. transferred to the -Platonists, or Academy 
represented by Arkesilaus : whose formidable dialectic was 
brought to be^ upon the Stoic and Epikurean schools — both 
of them positive, though greatly opposed to each other. 


AEISTIPPUS. 


Along with Antisthenes, among the hearers and companions 
of Sokrates, stood another Greek of very opposite dispositions, 
yet equally marked and original — Aristippus of Kyrene. The 
stimulus of the Sokratic method, and the novelty of the 
topics on which it was brought to bear, operated forcibly 
upon both, prompting each of them to theorise in his own 
way on the best plan of life. 

Aristippus, a Kyrenean of easy circumstances, having heard 
of the powerful ascendancy exercised by Sokrates 
and doctrine.’ ovcr youth. Came to Athens for the express purpose 
of seeing him, and took warm interest in his conversation.^ 
He set great value upon mental cultivation and accomplish- 
ments ; but his habits of life were inactive, easy, and luxurious. 
Upon this last count, one of the most interesting chapters in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia reports an interrogative lecture 
addressed to him by Sokrates, in the form of dialogue.^ 
Sokrates points out to Aristippus that mankind may be 
Dtsconrse of distributed into two classes: i. Those who have 
Arisuppos. trained themselves to habits of courage, energy, 
bodily strength, and command over their desires and appetites, 
together with practice in the actual work of life : — the seare 
the men who become qualified to rule, and who doactually rule. 
2. The rest of mankind, inferior in these points, who have no 
choice but to obey,and who do obey.^ — Men of the first or ruling 


^ Plutarch (De Curioeitate, p. j 1 6 A) 
gays that Aristippus inform^ himself, 
at the Olympic games, from Ischo- 
machuB respecting the influence of 

Sokrates. 

« See the first chapter of the Second 
Book of the Memorabilia. 


I give an abstract of the principal 
points in the dialogue, not a literal 
translation. 

Xen. Mom. ii. i, pp. 64-67. 1 
Uauhs Ifcrrm 
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class possess all the advantages of life : they perform great 
exploits, and enjoy a full mesisure of delight and happiness, 
so far as human circumstances admit. Men of the second 
class are no better than slaves, always liable to suffer, and 
often actually suffering, ill treatment and spoliation of the 
worst kind. To which of these classes (Sokrates asks 
Aristippus) do you calculate on belonging — and for which do 
you seek to qualify yourself? — To neither of them (replies 
Aristippus). I do not wish to share the lot of the subordinate 
multitude : but I have no relish for a life of command, with 
all the fatigues, hardships, perils, &c., which are inseparable 
from it. I prefer a middle course : I wish neither to rule, 
nor to be ruled, but to be a freeman : and I consider freedom 
as the best guarantee for happiness.^ I desire only to pass 
through life as easily and pleasantly as possible.^ — Which of 
the two do you consider to live most pleasantly, the rulers or 
the ruled ? asks Sokrates. — I do not rank myself with either 
(says Aristippus) : nor do 1 enter into active duties of citizen- 
ship anywhere : I pass from one city to another, but every- 
where as a stranger or non-citizen. — Your scheme is im- 
practicable (says Sokrates). You cannot obtain security in 
the way that you propose. You will find yourself suffering 
wrong and distress along with the subordinates ^ — and even 
worse than the subordinates : for a stranger, wherever he 
goes, is less befriended and more exposed to injury than the 
native citizens. You will be sold into slavery, though you 
are fit for no sort of work : and your master will chastise you, 
until you become fit for work, — But (replies Aristippus) this 
very art of ruling, which you consider to be happiness,® is 
itself a hard life, a toilsome slavery, not only stripped of 

‘ Xen. Mem. ut suprk. iAA* cTvaf araancu ol Kpclrrov^t rohs Iprrovas i 
rls fjLOi ioKfi rourcuv Sdbsy f)y p Kal ibla icKcdoyras 

&>s bo{t\ots 

Wbat follows is yet more emphatic, 
about the unjust oppression of rulers, 
^ Xen. Mem. ut s. ifiavrhy rolyvy and the suffering on the part of sub- 
rdrro) tis rovs fiov\ofx4yovs ws ^$<rra jects. 

Kal 1iSi<rra fiioTi^fiy* Xen. Mem. 1. o. P* 7** 

* Xen. Mem. 1. o. c2 tiiyroi 4y iy- *, ol tls 

robs o elw. 

6cpairc^0’«is, otfial <rc bpay^ &s Compare Memor. ii. 8, 4. 

2 M 2 
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enjoyment, but full of privation and suffering. A man must 
be a fool to embrace such discomforts of his own accord. — It 
is that very circumstance (says Sokrates), that he does em- 
brace them of his own accord — which renders them endurable, 
and associates them with feelings of pride and dignity. They 
are the price paid beforehand, for a rich reward to come. He 
who goes through labour and self-denial, for the purpose of 
gaining good friends or subduing enemies, and for the pur- 
pose of acquiring both mental and bodily power, so that he 
may manage his own concerns well and may benefit both his 
friends and his country — such a man will be sure to find his 
course of labour pleasureable. He will pass his life in cheer- 
ful “ satisfaction, not only enjoying his own esteem and 
admiration, but also extolled and envied by others. On 
the contrary, whoever passes his earlier years in immediate 
pleasures and indolent ease, will acquire no lasting benefit 
either in mind or body. He will have a soft lot at first, but 
his future will be hard and dreary.® 

Sokrates enforces his lecture by reciting to Aristippus the 
Choice of memorable lecture or apologue, which the Sophist 
mraki^s. Prodikus was then delivering in lofty diction to 
numerous auditors p — the fable still known as the Choice of 
Herakles. Virtue and Pleasure (the latter of the two being 
here identified with Evil or Vice) are introduced as com- 
peting for the direction of the youthful Herakles. Each sets 
forth her case, in dramatic antithesis. Pleasure is intro- 
duced as representing altogether the gratification of the cor- 
poreal appetites and the love of repose : while Virtue replies 
by saying, that if youth be employed altogether in pursuing 
such delights, at the time when the appetites are most 
vigorous — the result will be nothing but fatal disappointment, 
accompanied with entire loss of the different and superior 
pleasures available in mature years and in old age. Youth is 
the season of labour : the physical appetites must be indulged 

* Xen. Mem. 1. c. p. 72. xw* oIk Epicharmus : — 
oUtrBcu xp^ ro^iTovs koI vovtiv 
fit rh. roMvraj koI (rjv ti}<f>patPO- 

fUwQus, ityofUvovs kmnohs^ iiraivov Xen. Mem. 1. 0. p. 74. rf trvy 
ndvovs 9k aeo} (nXovfUvovs 6% ry vipl ^Hpatcx4ovt, Swtp 

Xen. Mem. 1 . c. p. 73, cited from pois ^^/xcuriy, P. 81. 
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sparingly, and only at the call of actual want : accomplish- 
ments of body and mind must be acquired in that season, 
which will enable the mature man to perform in after life 
great and glorious exploits. He will thus realise the highest 
of all human delights — the love of his friends and the admira- 
tion of his countrymen — the sound of his own praises and the 
reflexion upon his own deserts. At the price of a youth 
passed in labour and self-denial, he will secure the fullest 
measure of mature and attainable happiness. 

It is worth your while, Aristippus ” (says Sokrates, in 
concluding this lecture), ‘‘ to bestow some reflexion on what 
is to happen in the latter portions of your life.’’ 

This dialogue (one of the most interesting remnants of 
antiquity, and probably reported by Xenophon from luustration 
actual hearing) is valuable in reference not only to of 

Aristippus, but also to Sokrates himself. Many ^ ^ 
recent historians of philosophy describe Sokrates Evii. 
and Plato as setting up an idea of Virtue or Good Absolute 
(i. e. having no essential reference to the happiness or security 
of the agent or of any one else) which they enforce— and an 
idea of Vice or Evil Absolute (i. e, having no essential refer- 
ence to suffering or peril, or disappointment, either of the 
agent or of any one else) which they denounce and discom- 
mend — and as thereby refuting the Sophists, who are said to 
have enforced Virtue and denounced Vice only relatively — 
t. e, in consequence of the bearing of one and the other upon 
the security and happiness of the agent or of others. Whether 
there be any one doctrine or style of preaching which can be 
fairly ascribed to the Sophists as a class, I will not again dis- 
cuss here : but I believe that the most eminent among them, 
Protagoras and Prodikus, held the language here ascribed to 
them. But it is a mistake to suppose that upon this point 
Sokrates was their opponent. The Xenophontic Sokrates (a 
portrait more resembling reality than the Platonic) always 
holds this same language : the Platonic Sokrates not always, 
yet often. In the dialogue between Sokrates and Aristippus, 
as well as in the apologue of Prodikus, we see that the de- 
votion of the season of youth to indulgence and inactive 
gratification of appetite, is blamed as productive of ruinous 
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consequences — as entailing loss of future pleasures, together 
with a state of weakness which leaves no protection against 
future suffering; while great care is taken to show, that 
though laborious exercise is demanded during youth, such 
labour will be fully requited by the increased pleasures and 
happiness of after life. The pleasure of being praised, and 
the pleasure of seeing good deeds performed by one’s self, are 
especially insisted on. On this point both Sokrates and 
Prodikus concur.^ 

If again we compare the Xenophontic Sokrates with the 
Comparison Sokratcs, we shall find that the lecture of 

phonu?^ the former to Aristippus coincides sufBciently with 
tte piato^c theory laid down by the latter in the dialogue 
Sokrates. Protagoras ; to which theory the Sophist Protagoras 
is represented as yielding a reluctant adhesion. But we shall 
find also that it differs materially from the doctrine main- 
tained by Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias. Nay, if we 
follow the argument addressed by the Xenophontic Sokrates 
to Aristippus, we perceive that it is in substance similar to 
that which the Platonic dialogue Gorgias puts in the mouth 
of the rhetor Polus and the politician Kallikles. The Xeno- 
phontic Sokrates distributes men into two classes — the rulers 
and the ruled: the former strong, well-armed, and well- 
trained, who enjoy life at the expense of the submission and 
suffering of the latter : the former committing injustice, the 
latter enduring injustice. He impresses upon Aristippus the 
misery of being confounded with the suffering many, and ex- 
horts him to qualify himself by a laborious apprenticeship for 
enrolment among the ruling few. If we read the Platonic 
Gorgias, we shall see that this is the same strain in which 
Polus and Kallikles address Sokrates, when they invite him 
to exchange philosophy for rhetoric, and to qualify himself 
for active political life. “ Unless you acquire these accom- 
plishments, you will be helpless and defenceless against injury 
and insult from others : while, if you acquire them, you will 
raise yourself to political influence, and will exercise i)ower 

Xenoph. Mem. 1. o. pp. 80 - 81 . rov rrtinrors trfovrrjs tpyov KoXhy rtB^aacu, 

^4a rp y§6r7iri Siadpa- 
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over others, thus obtaining the fullest measure of enjoyment 
which life affords : see the splendid position to which the 
Macedonian usurper Archelaiis has recently exalted himseK/ 
Philosophy is useful, when studied in youth for a short 
time as preface to professional and political apprenticeship : 
but if a man perseveres in it and makes it the occupation of 
life, he will not only be useless to others, but unable to pro- 
tect himself ; he will be exposed to suffer any injustice which 
the well-trained and powerful men may put upon him.” To 
these exhortations of Pol us and Kallikles Sokrates replies by 
admitting their case as true matter of fact. I know that I 
am exposed to such insults and injuries : but my life is just 
and innocent. If I suffer, I shall suffer wrong ; and those who 
do the wrong will thereby inflict upon themselves a greater 
mischief than they inflict upon me. Doing wrong is worse 
for the agent than suffering wrong.”® 

There is indeed this difference between the Xenophontic 
Sokrates in his address to Aristippus, and the Pla- 
tonic Kallikles in his exhortation to Sokrates : That taiwng to 
whereas Kallikles proclaims and even vindicates it 
as natural justice and right, that the strong should oorgias. 
gratify their desires by oppressing and despoiling the weak — 
the Xenophontic Sokrates merely asserts such oppression as 
an actual fact, notorious and undeniable,* without either ap- 
proving or blaming it. Plato, constructing an imaginary 
conversation with the purpose that Sokrates shall be victorious, 
contrives intentionally and with dramatic consistency that the 
argument of Kallikles shall be advanced in terms so invidious 
and revolting that no one else would be bold enough to speak 
it out ; “ which contrivance was the more necessary, as So- 


Plato, Gorgias, pp. 466-470-486. 

• Plato, Gorgias, pp. 508-509-521- 
527 C. Kcd iaa6v riva aov Karouippovrj- 
orcu a>s ayo^ToVf Kttl xpomtXcuclffou 
, Kcd yaH ixh Ala ai) 7 c 
rainr\v 

•Kflffei, ihy r<jf 6frrt 
Ads KiyaSbSf &<rKwy 
If we read the conversation alleged 
by Thuoydidee (v. 94-105-1 12) to have 
taken place between the Athenian 
generals and the executive council of 
Melos, just before the aiege of that 


island by the Athenians, we shaU see 
that this same language is held by the 
Athenian. ** You, the Melians, l^ing 
much weaker, must submit to us who 
are much stronger ; this is the universal 
law and necessity of nature, which we 
are not the first to introduce, but only 
follow out, as others have done before 
us, and will do after us. Submit — or 
it will be worse for you. No middle 
oourse, or neutrality, is open to you.” 

Plato, Gorgias, pp. 482-487-492.^ 
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krates is made not only to disparage the poets, rhetors, and 
most illustrious statesmen of historical Athens, but to sustain 
a thesis in which he admits himself to stand alone, opposed to 
aristocrats as well as democrats.* Yet though there is this 
material difference in the manner of handling, the plan of life 
which the Xenophontic Sokrates urges upon Aristippus, and 
the grounds upon which he enforces it, are really the same as 
those which Kallikles in the Platonic Gorgias urges upon 
Sokrates. ‘‘Labour to qualify yourself for active political 
power ” — is the lesson addressed in the one case to a wealthy 
man who passed his life in ease and indulgence, in the other 
case to a poor man who devoted himself to speculative debate 
on general questions, and to cross-examination of every one 
who would listen and answer. The man of indulgence, and 
the msin of speculation, ^ were both of them equally destitute 
of those active energies, which were necessary to confer power 
over others, or even security against oppression by othei*s. 

In the Xenophontic dialogue, Aristippus replies to Sokrates 
that the apprenticeship enjoined upon him is too 
^ laborious, and that the exercise of power, itself 
life. laborious, has no charm for him. He desires a 

middle course, neither to oppress nor to be oppressed : 
neither to command, nor to be commanded — like Otanes 
among the seven Persian conspirators.* He keeps clear of 
political obligation, and seeks to follow, as much as he can, 
his own individual judgment. Though Sokrates, in the 


* Plato, Gorgias, pp. 472-521. 
r If we read the treatise of Plutarch, 
Tl*p\ 'S/rwiKwv iycanriw/idreay (c. 2-3, p. 
1033 C-D), we shall see that the Stoic 
writers, Zeuo, Kleauthes, Chrysippus, 
Diogenes, Antipater, all of them ear- 
nestly recommended a life of active citi- 
zenship and laborious political duty, 
as incumbent upon philosophers not 
less than upon others ; and that they 
treated with contempt a life of literary 
leisure and speculation. Chrysippus 
explicitly declared ovihy Zi<up/p*iy rhy 
cxof^wTriKhv 0loy rov ri^oyiKov^ i. e. 
ihai the speculative philosopher who 
kept aloof from political activity, was 
in substance a follower of Epikurus. 
Tacitus holds much the same language 
^ist. iv. 5) when he says about 
Hehidius Priscns: — ^inge^um il- 


I lustre altioribus studiis juvenis admo- 
dumdedit : non, utplerique,ut nomine 
j magnifico segne otium velaret, sed quo 
constantior ad versus fortuita, rempub- 
Ucam capesseret,” &c. 

The contradiction which Plutarch 
notes is, that these very Stoic philoso- 
phers (Chrysippus and the others) who 
affect^ to despise all modes of life 
except active civic duty — were them- 
selves all men of literary leisure, spend- 
ing their lives away from their native 
cities, in writing and talking philoso- 
phy. The same might have been said 
about Sokrates and Plato (except as 
to leaving their native cities), l^th of 
whom incurred the same reproach for 
inactivity as Sokrates here addresses 
to Aristippus. 

* Herooot. iii. 80-83. 
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Xenophontic dialogue, is made to declare this middle course 
impossible, yet it is substantially the same as what the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates in the Gorgias aspires to: — moreover the 
same as what the real Sokrates at Athens both pursued as 
far as he could, and declared to be the only course consistent 
with his security.*^ The Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias 
declares emphatically that no man can hope to take active 
part in the government of a country, unless he be heartily 
identified in spirit with the ethical and political system of the 
country : unless he not merely professes, but actually and sin- 
cerely shares, the creed, doctrines, tastes, and modes of appre- 
ciation prevalent among the citizens.'^ Whoever is deficient 
in this indispensable condition, must be content to mind his 
own business and to abstain from active meddling with public 
affairs.” This is the coui*se which the Platonic Sokrates claims 
both for himself and for the philosopher generally it is also 
the course which Aristippus chooses for himself, imder the 
different title of a middle way between the extortion of the 
ruler and the suffering of the subordinate. And the argument 
of Sokrates that no middle way is possible — far from refuting 
Aristippus (as Xenophon says that it did)^ is founded upon an 

• Plato, Apol. So. p. 32 A. iStctf- civilium tractatio et 

a\Ai fiij Sy^offifveiy. Socrati persuadentup,” — which is the 

b Plato, Gorgias, pp. same invitation as the Xenophontic 

oly rror* rixtri) rijs itapaaKfvrjs Sokrates addresses to Aristippus. 

'Tov ^ Again, in Plat. Rep. viii. pp. 549 6,550 

(rfc^xj/ai aoi BoKti firtp ifxoi A, we read, that corruption of the vir- 

7^tp 8oic€t fjSc- tuous character begins by invitations 

inrap- to the shy youth to depart from the 
w 6 \€ci)s kraipov ^Ivat ; (This quiet plan of life followed by a virtuous 
is exactly the Ipguage which Sokrates fother (who ra iavroC irpdrrei) and to 
holds to Aristippus, Xenoph. Memor. enter on a career of active political 
ii. I, 12.) ambition. The youth is induced, by 

&y SpLoriB^s tuv, roLvrh. instigation of his mother and relatives 

&pXfarBai Kal without, to pass from itrparyfiotrvvri to 

)Bhs 4k y 4 ov 4 BI (f>iKirrrpaypio<r 6 yri, which is described as 

a change for the worse. Even in Xeno- 
Irp (510 D). ov yhp phon (Memor. iii. 2, 16) Sokrates re- 

ixA* avTOipvws " cognises and jests upon his own itirpary 

fioavyn. 

®~Plato,Gorgia8, p. 526C-D. (Com- ** Xen. Mem. iii. 8, i. Diogenes L. 
pare Republic, vi. p. 496 D.) says (and it is probable enough, from 

f) radical difference of character) that 

KaX\iK\us, , Xenophon was adversely disposed to 

ainov wpd^ayros Kcd ov froKvirpary Aristippus. In respect to other per* 
ayros 4y 0ltp — icol ical &yri- sons sdso, Xenophon puts invidious 

oAw fft (^krates to Kallikl€s) oon8tructions(forwhiohat anyrate no 
rovroy rhy $loy^ Upon these words ground is shown) upon their purposes 
Routh remarks; “Respioitur inter hsso in questioning ^krates: thus, in the 
verba ad Oallioli8oration6in,qukrenuD (i* with the Sophist Anti* 
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incorrect assumption : had it been correct, neither literature 
nor philosophy could have been developed. 

The real Sokrates, since he talked incessantly and with 
every one, must of course have known how to diversify his 
conversation and adapt it to each listener. Xenophon not 
Diversified ^^7 attcsts this generally,® but has preserved the 
proofs of it in his Memorabilia — real conversations, 
reported though doubtless dressed up by himself, 
of the hearer, couversatious which he has preserved relate 
chiefly to piety and to the duties and proceedings of active life : 
and to the necessity of controuling the appetites : these he se- 
lected partly because they suited his proclaimed purpose of re- 
plying to the topics of indictment, partly because they were in 
harmony with his own ideal. Xenophon was a man of action, re- 
solute in mind and vigorous in body, performing with credit the 
duties of the general as well as of the soldier. His heroes were 
men like Cyrus, Agesilaus, Ischomachus — warriors, horsemen, 
hunters, husbandmen, always engaged in active competition 
for power, glory, or profit, and never shrinking from danger, 
fatigue, or privation. For a life of easy and unambitious in- 
dulgence, even though accompanied by mental and speculative 
activity — “homines ignava opera et philosopha sententia” — 
he had no respect. It was on this side that the character of 
Aristippus certainly seemed to be, and probably really was, the 
most defective. Sokrates employed the arguments the most 
likely to call forth within him habits of action — to render 
him 7rpaKTtKU}TEpovJ In talking with the presumptuous youth 
Glaukon, and with the diflBdent Charmides,*^ Sokrates used 
language adapted to correct the respective infirmities of each. 
In addressing Kritias and Alkibiades, he would consider it 
necessary not only to inculcate self-denial as to appetite, but 
to repress an exorbitance of ambition.^ But in dealing with 
Aristippus, while insisting upon command of appetite and 
acquirement of active energy, he at the same time endeavours 

phon^ie says that Antiphon questioned ^ Xenoph. Menior. i. 2, 15-18*24. 
^krates in order to seduce away his Respecting the diflerent tone and 
com^nions. arguments employed by Sokrates, in 

• Xen. Mem. iv. i, 2-3. his conversations with different per- 

^ Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5, i. its sons, see a good passage in the Rhetor 

iiroUi robs (rvuStnas Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. *Tir^p r&y r^rrd- 
. y, vvv o2 rovro , pa>y, p. 161, Dindorf. 

* Xenoph. Mem. iii. capp. 6 and 7. 
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to kindle ambition, and the love of command : he even goes 
so far as to deny the possibility of a middle course, and to 
maintain (what Kritias and Alkibiades ^ would have cordially 
approved) that there was no alternative open, except between 
the position of the oppressive governors and that of the 
suffering subjects. Addressed to Aristippus, these topics were 
likely to thrust forcibly upon his attention the danger of con- 
tinued indulgences during the earlier years of life, and the 
necessity, in view to his own future security, for training in 
habits of vigour, courage, self-command, endurance. 

Xenophon notices briefly two other colloquies between 
Sokrates and Aristippus. The latter asked Sokrates, conversation 

^ l}ctw0di So* 

Do you know anything good ? ” in order (says Crates and 
Xenophon) that if Sokrates answered in the affirma- ^ut 
tive and gave as examples, health, wealth, strength. Beautiful, 
courage, bread, &c., he (Aristippus) might show circumstances 
in which this same particular was evil ; and might thus catch 
Sokrates in a contradiction, as Sokrates had caught him 
before.*^ But Sokrates (says Xenophon) far from seeking to 
fence with the question, retorted it in such a way as to baffle 
the questioner, and at the same time to improve and instruct 
the by-standers.^ Do you ask me if I know anything good 
for a fever? — No. Or for ophthalmic distemper? — No. Or 


i We see from the first two chapters 
of the Memorabilia of Xenophon (as 
well as from the subsequent intimation 
of ASschines, in the oration against 
Timarchus, p. 173) how much stress 
was laid by the accusers of Sokrates on 
the fact that he had educated Kritias 
and Alkibiades : and how the accusers 
alleged that his teaching tended to 
encourage the like exorbitant expira- 
tions in others, dangerousto established 
authority, traditional, legal, parental, 
divine. I do not doubt(what Xenophon 
affirms) that Sokrates, when he con- 
versed with Kritias and Alkibiades, 
held a very opposite language. But it 
was otherwise when he talked with 
men of ease and indulgence without 
ambition, such as Aristippus. If Me- 
IMus and Anytus could have put in 
evidence the conversation of Sokrates 
with Aristippus, many points of it 
would have strengthened their case 
against Sokrates before the Dikasts. 
We read in Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 38) 
how the point was made to tell, that 


Sokrates often cited and commented 
on the passage of the Iliad (ii. 188) in 
which the Grecian chiefs, retiring from 
the agora to their ships, are described 
as being respectfully addressed by 
Odysseus — while the common soldiers 
are scolded and beaten by him, for the 
very same conduct : the relation which 
Sokrates here dwells on as subsisting 
between oi apxiKol and oi iipx^fJi^yoty 
would favour the like colouring. 

^ Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, i. Both 
Xenophon and some of his commen- 
tators censure this as a captious string 
of questions put by Aristippus — “cap- 
tiosas Aristippi qusBstiunculas.” Such 
a criticism is preposterous, when we 
recollect that Sokrates was continuaUy 
examining and questioning others in 
the same manner. See in particular 
his cross-examination of Euthyddmus, 
reported by Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2 : 
and many others like it, both in Xeno- 
phon and in Plato. 

* Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, i. 

>V5 (rvy6yras 
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for hunger ? — No. Oh I then, if you mean to ask me, whether 
I know anything good, which is good for nothing — I reply 
that I neither know any such thing, nor care to know it.” 

Again, on another occasion Aristippus asked him — ‘‘Do 
you know anything beautiful ? — Yes : many things. — Are 
they all like to each other? — No; they are as unlike as 
possible to each other. — How then (continues Aristippus) 
can that which is unlike to the beautiful, be itself beautiful ? 
— Easily enough (replies Sokrates) ; one man is beautiful for 
running : another man, altogether unlike him, is beautiful 
for wrestling. A shield, which is beautiful for protecting 
your body, is altogether unlike to a javelin, which is beautiful 
for being swiftly and forcibly hurled. — Your answer (rejoined 
Aristippus) is exactly the same as it was when I asked you 
whether you knew anything good. — Certainly (replies So- 
krates). Do you imagine, that the Good is one thing, and the 
Beautiful another ? Do you not know that all things are good 
and beautiful in relation to the same purpose ? Virtue is not 
good in relation to one purpose, and beautiful in relation to 
another. Men are called both good and beautiful in reference 
to the same ends : the bodies of men, in like manner : and all 
things which men use, are considered both good and beautiful, 
in consideration of their serving their ends well. — Then (says 
Aristippus) a basket for carrying dung is beautiful ? — To be 
sure (replied Sokrates), and a golden shield is ugly ; if the 
former be well made for doing its work, and the latter badly. 
— Do you then assert (asked Aristippus) that the same things 
are both beautiful and ugly ? — Assuredly (replied Sokrates) ; 
and the same things are both good and evil. That which is 
good for hunger, is often bad for a fever : that which is good 
for a fever, is often bad for hunger. What is beautiful for 
running, is often ugly for wrestling — and vice versa. All 
things are good and beautiful, in relation to the ends which 
they serve well : all things are evil and ugly, in relation to 
the ends which they serve badly.” ® 

These last cited colloquies also, between Sokrates and Aris- 
Bmwkfon tippus, 8X6 among the most memorable remains of 

tbeoonverHk i i -i -i . , 

Grecian philosophy : belonging to one of the years 
* Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1-9. 
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preceding 399 B.o., in which last year Sokrates perished. Here 
(as in the former dialogue) the doctrine is distinctly enunciated 
by Sokrates — That Good and Evil — Beautiful (or Honour- 
able) and Ugly (or Dishonourable — Base) — have no intelli- 
gible meaning except in relation to human happiness and 
security. Good or Evil Absolute (i e. apart from such rela- 
tion) is denied to exist. The theory of Absolute Good (a 
theory traceable to the Parmenidean doctrines, and adopted 
from them by Eukleides) becomes first known to us as elabo- 
rated by Plato. Even in his dialogues it is neither always 
nor exclusively advocated, but is often modified by, and 
sometimes even exchanged for, the eudsemonistic or relative 
theory. 

Sokrates declares very explicitly, in his conversation with 
Aristippus, what he means by the Good and the 
Beautiful : and when therefore in the name of the 
Good and the Beautiful, he protests against an un- 
controlled devotion to the pleasures of sense (as in 
one of the Xenophon tic dialogues with Euthydemus®), what he 
means is, that a man by such intemperance ruins his prospects 
of future happiness, and his best means of being useful both 
to himself and others. Whether Aristippus first learnt from 
Sokrates the relative theory of the Good and the Beautiful, or 
had already embraced it before, we cannot say. Some of his 
questions, as reported in Xenophon, would lead us to suspect 
that it took him by surprise : just as we find, in the Protagoras 
of Plato, that a theory substantially the same, though in dif- 

® Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5. also Memor. ii. 4, ii. 10, 4, about the 

Sokrates exhorts those with whom importance of acquiring and cultivat- 
he converses to be sparing in indul- ing friends, because a good friend is 
gences, and to cultivate self-command the most useful and valuable of aU 
and fortitude as weU as bodily energy possessions. Sokrates, like Aristippus, 
and activity. The reason upon which adopts the prudential view of life, and 
these exhortations are founded is not the transcendental; recommending 
eudasmonistio : that a person will sobriety and virtue on the ground of 
thereby escape or be able to confront pleasures secured and pains averted, 
serious dangers — and will obtain for We find Plutarch, in his very bitter 
himself ultimately greater pleasures attacks on Epikurus, reasoning on the 
than those which he foregoes (Memor. Hedonistic basis, and professing to 
i. 6, 8, ii. I, 31-33, iii. 12, 2-5). ToO prove that Epikurus discarded plea- 
se /kI) 9ov\f6€iy ycurrpl koI sures more and greater for the sake of 

Xayvtlq, oUi rt &AAo curu&rtpoy clvou, obtaining pleasures fewer and less. 

ifTfpa lx***' * ' See Plutar^ Non posse suaviter vivi 

jvol seoundum Epicorum, pp. 1096-1099. 


See 
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ferent words, is proposed by the Platonic Sokrates to the 
Sophist Protagoras : who at first repudiates it, but is com- 
pelled ultimately to admit it by the elaborate dialectic of 
Sokrates.® If Aristippus did not learn the theory from So- 
krates, he was at any rate fortified in it by the authority of 
Sokrates ; to whose doctrine, in this respect, he adhered more 
closely than Plato. 

Aristippus is recognised by Aristotle p in two characters: 
both 6ts a Sophist, and as a companion of Sokrates 
and Plato. Moreover it is remarkable that the doc- 
trine, in reference to which Aristotle cites him as one 
among the Sophists, is a doctrine unquestionably Sokratic — 
contempt of geometrical science as useless, and as having no 
bearing on the good or evil of life.^ Herein also Aristippus 
followed Sokrates, while Plato departed from him. 

In estimating the character of Aristippus, I have brought 
Life and into particular notice the dialogues reported by 
tippuft—His Xenophon, because the Xenophontic statements, with 
type o a ^ Aristotle, are the only contemporary evidence 
(for Plato only names him once to say that he was not present 
at the death of Sokrates, and was reported to be in iEgina). 
The other statements respecting Aristippus, preserved by 
Diogenes and others, not only come from later authorities, 
but give us hardly any facts ; though they ascribe to him a 
great many sayings and repartees, adapted to a peculiar type 
of character. That type of character, together with an im- 
perfect notion of his doctrines, is all that we can make out. 
Though Aristippus did not follow the recommendation of 
Sokrates, to labour and qualify himself for a ruler, yet both 
the advice of Sokrates, to reflect and prepare himself for the 
anxieties and perils of the future — and the spectacle of 
self-sufl5cing independence which the character of Sokrates 
afforded — were probably highly useful to him. Such advice 
being adverse to the natural tendencies of his mind, im- 
pressed upon him forcibly those points of the case which he 
was most likely to forget : and contributed to form in him 
that habit of self-command which is a marked feature in his 

• Plato, Protagoras, pp. 351-361, 

9 Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 24 ; Metaphysic. B. 996, a. 32. 

« Xenophon, Memor. iv. 7, 2. 
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character. He wished (such are the words ascribed to him 
by Xenophon) to pass through life as easily and agreeably as 
possible. Ease comes before pleasure : but his plan of life 
was to obtain as much pleasure as he could, consistent with 
ease, or without difficulty and danger. He actually realised, 
as far as our means of knowledge extend, that middle path of 
life which Sokrates declared to be impracticable. 

Much of the advice given by Sokrates, Aristippus appears to 
have followed, thousrh not from the reasons which Ariatippua 

^ Acti^sd con** 

Sokrates puts forward for giving it. When Sokrates 
reminds him that men liable to be tempted and en- sokrates. 
snared by the love of good eating, were unfit to command — 
when he animadverts on the insanity of the passionate lover, 
who exposed himself to the extremity of danger for the pur- 
pose of possessing a married woman, while there were such 
abundant means of gratifying the sexual appetite without any 
difficulty or danger whatever ‘‘ — to all this Aristippus assents : 
and what we read about his life is in perfect conformity there- 
with. Keason and prudence supply ample motives for fol- 
lowing such advice, whether a man be animated with the love 
of command or not. So again, when Sokrates impresses upon 
Aristippus that the Good and the Beautiful were the same, 
being relative only to human wants or satisfaction — and that 
nothing was either good or beautiful, except in so far as it 
tended to confer relief, security, or enjoyment — this lesson 
too Aristippus laid to heart, and applied in a way suitable to 
his own peculiar dispositions and capacities. 

The type of character represented by Aristippus is the man 


who enjoys what the present affords, so far as can 
be done without incurring future mischief, or pro- 
voking the enmity of others — but who will on no 
account enslave himself to any enjoyment; who 


Self-mastery 
and inde- 
pendence — 
the great 
aspiraiitm of 
Aristippus. 


always maintains his own self-mastery and independence — 
and who has prudence and intelligence enabling him to regu- 
late each separate enjoyment so as not to incur prepon- 
derant evil in future.® This self-mastery and independence 


Xen. Mem. ii. i. 5. jcol 

V . ^ 

Tf ical cUo'xpwt', 6yTMtf 8^ wo\- 
rwv 


^^/>C(r8ou, ovK iiSrj tovto 
iarw : 

8oirci, 

* Diog. L. ii. 67. oSrwt 
Koi i 
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is in point of fact the capital aspiration of Aristippus, hardly 
less than of Antisthenes and Diogenes. He is competent to 
dead suitably with all varieties of persons, places, and situa- 
tions, and to make the best of each — Ou yap toiovtwv Su, 
Toiovro^ alp iyd : * but he accepts what the situation presents, 
without yearning or struggling for that which it cannot pre- 
sent." He enjoys the society both of the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius, and of the Hetaera Lais ; but he will not make 
himself subservient either to one or to the other : he con- 
ceives himself able to aiBford, to both, as much satisfaction as 
he receives.* His enjoyments are not enhanced by the idea 
that others are excluded from the like enjoyment, and that 
he is a superior, privileged, man : he has no jealousy or anti- 
pathy, no passion for triumphing over rivals, no demand for 
envy or admiration from spectators. Among the Hetaeras in 
Greece were included all the most engaging and accomplished 
women — for in Grecian matrimony, it was considered becom- 
ing and advantageous that the bride should be young and 
ignorant, and that as a wife she should neither see nor know 
anything beyond the administration of her own feminine 
apartments and household.^ Aristippus attached himself to 
those Hetaerae who pleased him ; declaring that the charm of 
their society was in no way lessened by the knowledge that 
others enjoyed it also, and that he could claim no exclusive 
privilege.* His patience and mildness in argument is much 


^ Diog. L. ii. 66. iKoyhs ap~ 

fUcraffBai koX r6ir(f koI xP^*'V 

Kcd iraffay irtplaraffiv appxiZiws 
Kcd irapa Aioyv(ri<p 
ftoAAoy, i.€l rh 
air*\av* yiip 

ovK 49 iipa Ji 

6vtp r^v &ir6\av(riy ruy ov irap6vruy, 

Horat. Epistol. i. 1 7-23 : — 

Omnls Aristippum dccuit color et etatna et 

Tent&ntem majora. fer^ praetientibus sequain." 

Sophokles, Philokt^tes, 1049 (the 
words of Odysseus). 

* Diog. L. ii. 73. Hxpvro Kcd ^ ^ 
w rohs 

aitrip ' - 

Kpartiy Ktd fih ^raffdau rjSoyciy, 

— rh xpriffQat, ii. 77, 

Atotnftrlov war* ipopJvoVf M ri ^koi, 
4 irl Ty 

Lucian introduces *Aptr^ and Tpvip^ 


: as litigating before AUrj for the p^ses- 
i sion of Aristippus : the litigation is left 
i undecided (Bis Accusatus, c. 13-23). 

I y Xenophon, (Economic, iii. 1 3, vii. 
c, Ischomachus says to Sokrates about 
nis wife, Koi t( hy iirt(rrapityfjy ahr^v 
wap 4 \a&oyj ^ ^ri7 o 6 ir<a irtyrtKalhtKa, 
ytyoyvia wphs ifxiy rhy 5 * ffjLTrpotr- 

0 §y xp^*'o^ vvh woW^siiri- 

pt€ \ 1 1 aSf hrrtifS itf fiiy 

ihdx^^ra hi tpoiro; 

I * Dion. L. ii. 74. On this point his 
I opinion coincided with that of Dio- 
genes, and of the Stoics Zeno and 
Cl^sippus (D. L. vii. 1 31 ), who main- 
tained, that among the wise wives 
ought to be in common, and that all 
mantal jealousy ought to be discarded. 

oinois Kid Kowkt tlycu rit 

I yvyeuKas htw waph to 7$ tro^tt rhy 

Tp , 

^<ri Zfiycgy iv rf TToAireff ical 
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conunended. The main lesson which he had leamt from phi- 
losophy (he said), was self-appreciation — to behave himself 
with confidence in every man’s society : even if all laws were 
abrogated, the philosopher would still, without any law, live 
in the same way as he now did.*^ His confidence remained 
unshaken, when seized as a captive in Asia by order of the 
Persian satrap Artaphemes : all that he desired was, to be 
taken before the satrap himself.*^ Not to renounce pleasure, 
but to enjoy pleasure moderately and to keep desires under 
controul, — was in his judgment the true policy of life. But 
he was not solicitous to grasp enjoyment beyond what was 
easily attainable, nor to accumulate wealth or power which 
did not yield positive result.® While Sokrates recommended, 
and Antisthenes practised, the precaution of deadening the 
sexual appetite by approaching no women except such as 
were ugly and repulsive, — while Xenophon in the Cyro- 
psedia,® working out the Sokratic idea of the dangerous fasci- 
nation of beauty, represents Cyrus as refusing to see the 
captive Pantheia, and depicts the too confident Araspes, (who 
treats such precaution as exaggerated timidity, and fully 
trusts his own self-possession) when appointed to the duty of 
guarding her, as absorbed against his will in a passion which 
makes him forget all reason and duty — Aristippus has suflS- 
cient self-mastery to visit the most seductive Heterae without 
being drawn into ruinous extravagance or humiliating subju- 
gation. We may doubt whether he ever felt, even for Lais, a 
more passionate sentiment than Plato in his Epigram ex- 
presses towards the Kolophonian Heteera ALTcheanassa. 

Aristippus is thus remarkable, like the Cynics Antisthenes 
and Diogenes, not merely for certain theoretical Aristippus 
doctrines, but also for acting out a certain plan of ^^aSus- 
life.^ We know little or nothing of the real life 

wos iy Ty vtpl IIoXiTc/as, aAA* Aw~ ® Hiog. L. ii. 72-74. 

y^vris 6 Kwinhs icol nActr^v irttirras ** Xenoph. Memor, 1.37 n-14* Sjm- 

ircuSas iwicris (rr^p^Ofity irar^pvy rp 6 '‘ poeion, iv. 38 ; Diog. L. vi. 3. 

troK, xol ff 4ir\ (nKoruirla irtpiai- 

ptdiiuirai. Compare Sextus Emp. ^ iia€ 9 iiiy — icol — ; 

Pyrrh. H. iii 205. ^uy , 

Diog. L. ii. 68. The like reply is Xenop. Cyropied. v. i. 
ascribed to Aristotle. Diog. L. v. 20 ; * Sextus Empiricus and others de- 

Plutarch, DeProfeot. inVirtut. p.8oD. scribe by tne Greek word ^yo»yi 
^ Diog. L. ii. 79. (I^nrhon. Hypotyp. i. 150X Plato’s 

VOL. m. 2 N 
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of Aristippus, except what appears in Xenophon. 
The biography of him (as of the Cynic Diogenes) 
given by Diogenes Laertius, consists of little more 
than a string of anecdotes, mostly sayings, calculated to 
illustrate a certain type of character.^ Some of these are 
set down by those who approved the type, and who therefore 
place it in a favourable point of view — others by those who 
disapprove it and give the opposite colour. 

We can understand and compare the different types of cha- 
racter represented by Antisthenes or Diogenes, and by Aristip- 
pus : but we have little knowledge of the real facts of their 
lives. The two types, each manifesting that marked individu- 
ality which belongs to the Sokratic band, though in many re- 
spects strongly contrasted, have also some points of agreement. 
Both Aristippus and Diogenes are bent on individual freedom 
and independence of character: both of them stand upon 
their own appreciation of life and its phenomena : both of 
them are impatient of that servitude to the opinions and 
antipathies of others, which induces a man to struggle for 
objects, not because they afford him satisfaction, but because 
others envy him for possessing them — and to keep off evils, 
not because he himself feels them as such, but because others 
pity or despise him for being subject to them : both of them 
are exempt from the competitive and ambitious feelings, from 
the thirst after privilege and power, from the sense of supe- 
riority arising out of monopolised possession and exclusion of 
others from partnership. Diogenes kept aloof from political 
life and civil obligations as much as Aristippus ; and would 
have pronounced (as Aristippus replies to Sokrates in the 
Xenophontic dialogue) that the task of ruling others, instead 
of being a prize to be coveted, was nothing better than an 
onerous and mortifying servitude,*' not at all less onerous 

beautiful e^gram upon Archeanassa j The amorous impulses or fancies of 
is given by Diogenes L. iii. 31. Com- 1 Plato were censured by Diksearohus. 
parethiswiththe remark of Aristippus ! See Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 34, with 
— ^Plutarch, Amatorius, p. 750 E. Davies’s note. 

That the society of these fascinating | » This is justly remarked by Wendt 

Hetasrie was dangerou8,and exhaustive | in his instructive Dissertation, De Phi- 
to the purses of those who sought it, losophiA CyrenaicA, p. 8 (Gottingen, 
may be seen ihun the expensive man- 1841). 

ner of life of Theodotd, described in ^ It is this servitude of political life, 
Xenophon, Mem. iii. 1 1, 4. making the politician the slave of per- 
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because a man took up the burthen of his own accord These 
points of agreement are real : but the points of disagreement 
are not less real. Diogenes maintains his free individuality, 
and puts himself out of the reach of human enmity, by cloth- 
ing himself in impenetrable armour : by attaining positive 
insensibility, as near as human life permits. This is with 
him not merely the acting out of a scheme of life, but also 
a matter of pride. He is proud of his ragged garment and 
coarse ' fare, as exalting him above others, and as constituting 
him a pattern of endurance : and he indulges this sentiment 
by stinging and contemptuous censure of every one. Ari- 
stippus has no similar vanity : he achieves his independence 
without BO heavy a renunciation : he follows out his own plan 
of life, without setting himself up as a pattern for others. 
But his plan is at the same time more delicate; requiring 
greater skill and intelligence, more of manifold sagacity, in 
the performer, Horace, who compares the two and gives the 
preference to Aristippus, remarks that Diogenes, though pro- 
fessing to want nothing, was nevertheless as much dependent 
upon the bounty of those who supplied his wallet with provi- 
sions, as Aristippus upon the favour of princes : and that 
Diogenes had only one fixed mode of proceeding, while Ari- 
stippus could master and turn to account a great diversity of 
persons and situations — could endure hardship with patience 
and dignity, when it was inevitable, and enjoy the oppor- 
tunities of pleasure when they occurred. “To Aristippus 
alone it is given to wear both fine garments and rags ” — is a 
remark ascribed to Plato.*' In truth, Aristippus possesses in 


sons and circumstances around him, sophical enquirers — &s oUhou 
which Horace contrasts with the philo- 
sophical independence of Aristippus: — 


Acne fort^ roges, quo me duoe, quo lare tuter ; 

Nullius addictus Jurare in verba magistri 

Quo me cunque r&pit tempestaB, deferor 
hofipes. 

Nunc ogilis fio et mersor civilibus undis, 

Virtutis ver» cubKhi ric^dusque Batelles : 

Nunc in Aristippi ftutlm praucepta relabor, 

^ Et mihl res, non me,rebua, But^un^reconor. 

(Epiat. I. 15.) 

So also the Platonic Sokrates 
(ThesstSt. pp. 1 72-1 75) depicts forcibly 
the cramped and fettered lives of 
rhetors and politicians; contrasting 
them with the self-jud^ent and in- 
dependence of speculative and philo- 


i\(vd^povs ' 

rc Kcd 

KoXcts. 

^ Diog. L. ii. 37. 

cr$4yovs ri* huji^tayhs tow Ifutriov 
Biii rod rpijSwwof 

^ Horat. Epistoi. i. 17; i)iog.L. vi. 
46-56-66. 

Si pranderei olus patienier, regibus uti 
Nollet Aristippus. Si sciret i^bos uti, 
Fastidiret olus, qui me notat. Utrius borum 
Verba probes et xaota, dooe ; vel Junior audi. 
Cor sit Aristippi potior sententia. Namque 
Mordaoem Cj^cum sic eludebat, ut aiunt : 
Seurror ego ipse mihi,populo turrectius boost 

2n2 
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eminent measure that accomplishment, the wsmt of which 
Plato proclaims to be so misleading and mischievous — artistic 
skill in handling human affairs, throughout his dealings with 
mankind,* 

That the scheme of life projected by Aristippus was very 
Atuchment difficult, requiring great dexterity, prudence, and 
toftSSK* resolution, to execute it — we may see jplainly by 
fbe Xenophon tic dialogue; wherein Sokrates pro- 
otber studies. n Jji^t impracticable. As far as 

we can judge, he surmounted the difficulties of it : yet we do 
not know enough of his real life to determine with accuracy 
what varieties of diflBculties he experienced. He followed the 
profession of a Sophist, receiving fees for his teaching : and 
his attachment to philosophy (both as contrasted with igno- 
rance and as contrasted with other studies not philosophy), 
was proclaimed in the most emphatic language. It was better 
(he said) to be a beggar, than an uneducated man : “ the 
former was destitute of money, but the latter was destitute 
of humanity. He disapproved varied and indiscriminate in- 
struction, maintaining that persons ought to learn in youth 
what they were to practise in manhood : and he compared 
those who, neglecting philosophy, employed themselves in 
literature or physical science, to the suitors in the Odyssey 
who obtained the favours of Melantho and the other female 
servants, but were rejected by the queen Penelope herself.® 
He treated with contempt the study of geometry, because it 


Splendidios mnltd -cat. Equiw ut me portet, 
«lat rex. 

Offlciam fade : tu poacia vilia remm, 

Dante minor, quamvia fers te nulllus egentem. ' 
Omnia Ariatippum decnlt color, et atatua, et rea, ' 
Teniantcm majora, fere preaentiboa eqaam. 

(CJompare Diog. L. ii. 102, vL 58, 
where this anecdote is report^ as of 
Plato instead of Aristippus.) 

Horace’s view and scheme of life are 
exceedingly analogous to those of Ari- 
BtippoB. Plutarch, Fragm.DeHomero, 
1190; De Fortune Alex. p. 3^0 D. 
iog. L^rt. ii. bj. Si 6 rrore Xrpcfrwva, 
oi di n\drwyai irphs aurhu ctVciv, 
S 49 areu fcai 

i^iLror. The remark cannot have been 
made by Straton, who was not contem- 
porarr with Aristippus. Even Sokrates 
lived by the bounty of his rich friends, 


and indeed could have had no other 
means of supporting his wife and 
children; though he accepted only 
a small portion of what they tendered 
to him, aeclining the remainder. See 
the remark of Aristippus, Diog. L. ii. 
74 : 

Plato, Phsedon, p. 89 E. Sn Aytv 

6 TOtOVTOS 

XPOOrBai rois 

“ Diog. L. ii. 70 ; Plutarch, FragnL 
'• fis 'HffloBoVf B. 9. 
iir* iyayrias 6 


Diog. L, ii. 79-80. roi/f r&y iy 

&iroXci(^fVrar, &o. Plu- 
tarch. Fragm. HrptopaT^uty^ sect. 9. 
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took no account, and made no mention, of what was good and 
evil, beautiful and ugly. In other arts (he said), even in the 
vulgar proceeding of the carpenter and the currier, perpetual 
reference was made to good, as the purpose intended to be 
served — and to evil as that which was to be avoided : but in 
geometry no such purpose was ever noticed.® 

This last opinion of Aristippus deserves particular attention, 
because it is attested by Aristotle. And it confirms 
what we hear upon less certain testimony, that 
Aristippus discountenanced the department of phy- 
sical study generally (astronomy and physics) as well 
as geometry ; confining his attention to facts and 
reasonings which bore upon the regulation of life.P 
In this restrictive view he followed the example and precepts 
of Sokrates — of Isokrates — seemingly also of Protagoras and 
Prodikus — though not of the Eleian Hippias, whose course of 
study was larger and more varied.^ Aristippus taught as a 
Sophist, and appears to have acquired great reputation in that 
capacity both at Athens and elsewhere.’’ Indeed, if he had 
not acquired such intellectual and literary reputation at 
Athens, he would have had little chance of being invited 
elsewhere, and still less chance of receiving favours and 
presents from Dionysius and other princes:® whose attentions 


Arifitot. Metaph. B. 996, a. 32, M. 
1078, a. 35. &(rrf dik ravra Ktd ruv 
coipta’Tioy riy^s oXov ^Apiarimros p o f- 
vri \ d K i (o y avrdsy &C. 

p Diog. L. ii. 92. Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. yii. 1 1 . Plutarch, apud Euse- 
bium Praap. Ev. i. 8, 9. 

Plato, Protagor. p. 218 E, where 
the different methods followed by Pro- 
tagoras and Hippias are indicated. 

*■ Diog. Laert. li. 62. Alexis Comicus 
ap. AthensB. xii. 5^. 

Aristokles (ap. Euseb. Prsep, Ev. xiv. 
18) treats the first Aristippus as a mere 
voluptuary, who said nothing gene- 
rally Trepl rov r^Kovs. All the doc- 
trine (he says) came from the younger 
Aristippus. I think this very impro- 
bable. To what did the dialogues com- 
bed by the first Aristippus refer? 
flow did he get his reputation ? 

' Several anecdotes are recounted 
about sayings and doings of Aristippus 
in his intercourse with Dionytius. 


Dionysius is meant? — the elder 
or the younger ? Probably the elder. 

It is to be remembered that Diony- 
sius the Elder lived and reigned until 
the year 367 b.c., in which year his 
son Dionysius the Younger succeeded 
him. The death of Sokrates took 
place in 399 b.c. : between which, 
and the accession of Dionysius the 
Younger, an interval of 32 years oc- 
curred. Plato was old, being sixty 
years of age, when he first visited the 
younger Dionysius, shortly after the 
accession of the latter. Aristippus 
cannot well have been younger than 
Plato, and he is said to have been 
older than JEschines Sokraticus (D. L. 
ii. 83). Compare ii. p. 41. 

When, with these dates present to 
our minds, we read the anecdotes re- 
counted by Diog. L. respiting the 
sayings and doings of Aristippus with 
DionysiuBy we find that several of them 
relate to the contrast between the 
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did not confer celebrity, but waited upon it when obtained, 
and doubtless augmented it. If Aristippus lived a life of 
indulgence at Athens, we may fairly presume that his main 
resources for sustaining it, like those of Isokrates, were 
derived from his own teaching : and that the presents which 
he received from Dionysius of Syracuse, like those which 
Isokrates received from Nikokles of Cyprus, were welcome 
additions, but not his main income. Those who (like most of 
the historians of philosophy) adopt the opinion of Sokrates 
and Plato, that it is disgraceful for an instructor to receive 
payment from the persons taught — will doubtless despise 
Aristippus for such a proceeding : for my part I dissent from 
this opinion, and I therefore do not concur in the disparaging 
epithets bestowed upon him. And as for the costly indul- 
gences, and subservience to foreign princes, of which Ari- 
stippus stands accused, we must recollect that the very same 
reproaches were advanced against Plato and Aristotle by their 
contemporaries : and as far as we know, with quite as much 
foundation.^ 

Aristippus composed several dialogues, of which the titles 
alone are preserved.'* They must however have been compo- 
sitions of considerable merit, since Theopompiis accused Plato 
of borrowing largely from them. 

As all the works of Aristippus are lost, we cannot pretend 
to understand fully his theory from the meagre 
abstract given in Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes. 
Yet the theory is of importance in the history of 
«opher8. ancient speculation, since it passed with some modi- 
fications to Epikurus, and was adopted by a large proportion 
of instructed men. The Kyrenaic doctrine was transmitted 

behaviour of Aristippus and that of found greater favour with him than 
Plato at Syracuse. Now it is certain Plato found (see Lucian, 1 . o.), since 
that Plato went once to Syracuse when Dionysius was an accomplish^ man 
he was forty years of age (Epist. vii. and a composer of tragedies. More- 
init.), in 3^ b.c. — and according to over Aristippus was a Kyrencean, and 
one report (Lucian, Be Parasito, 33), wrote about Libya (D. I-., ii. 83), 
he went there ticice — while the elder ^ See the epigram of the oontem- 
Dionysius was in the plenitude of porary poet, Theokritus of Chios, in 
power; but he made an unfavourable Diog. L. v. ii ; compare Atheufeus, 
impression, and was speedily sent away viii. 354, xiii. 566. Aristokles, ap. 
in displeasure. I think it very pro- Eusebium Praep. Ev. xv. 2. 
bable that Aristippus may have visited « Diog. L. ii. 84-85. 
the elder Dionysius, and may have 
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by Aristippus to his disciples JEthiops and Antipater : but 
his chief disciple appears to have been his daughter Arete : 
whom he instructed so well, that she was able to instruct her 
own son, the second Aristippus, called for that reason Metro- 
didactus. The basis of his ethical theory was, pleasure and 
pain : pleasure being smooth motion^ pain, rough motion 
pleasure being the object which all animals, by nature and 
without deliberation, loved, pursued, and felt satisfaction in 
obtaining — pain being the object which they all by nature 
hated and tried to avoid. Aristippus considered that no one 
pleasure was diiTerent from another, nor more pleasurable 
than another :y that the attainment of these special pleasur- 
able moments, or as many of them as practicable, was The 
End to be pursued in life. By Happiness, they understood 
the sum total of these special pleasures, past, present, and 
future : yet Happiness was desirable not on its own account, 
but on account of its constituent items, especially such of 
those items as were present and certainly future.* Pleasures 
and pains of memory and expectation were considered to be of 
little importance. Absence of pain or relief from pain, on the 
one hand — they did not consider as equivalent to positive 
pleasure — nor absence of pleasure or withdrawal of pleasure, on 
the other hand — as equivalent to positive pain. Neither the 
one situation nor the other was a motion (ic^i/i7<t«c) a positive 
situation, appreciable by the consciousness: each was a middle 
state — a mere negation of consciousness, like the phenomena 
of sleep.*^ They recognised some mental pleasures and pains 


* Diog. L. ii. 86. Svo urdiSyi inpl- 
ffravroy ‘K6yov koI r^y fihy Aclay 

rhy T 6 voy^ rpa 
T€ 

Ti fjyaf Kod r^y 

y . 

Diog. L. ii. p. 87. 

- - Ti cTfCU. 

They did not mean by these words to 
deny that one pleasure was more vehe- 
ment and attractive than another plea- 
sure, or that one pain is more vehement 
and deterrent than another pain : for 
it is expressly said afterwards (s. 90) 
that they admitted this. They meant 
to affirm that one pleasure did not 
differ from another so far forth os 
pleasure : that all pleasures must be 
ranked as a class, and compared with 


each other in respect of in tensity ,dnra- 
bility, and other properties possessed 
in greater or less degree. 

* Diog. L. ii. pp. 88-89. Athenssus, 
xii. p. 544- 

a Diog. L. ii. 89-90. oifcrrjs rrjs 
iwoylas ^ rrjs irfSovlas Iwtl fi 

iiroyia otoytl Ka$€^Soyr6s itm Koxd- 
is — fA4a 

A doctrine very different from this 
is ascribed to Aristippus in Galen — 
Placit. Philos, (xix. p. 230, Ktihn). 
It is there affirmed that by pleasure 
Aristippus understood not the plea- 
sure of sense, but that disposition of 
mind whereby a person beoom^ insen- 
sible to pain, and hard to be imposed 
upon (AiitAyHTOS icol Suoyo^Tsuros), 
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as derivative from bodily sensation and as exclusively indi- 
vidual — others as not so : for example, there were pleasures 
and pains of sympathy ; and a man often felt joy at the 
prosperity of his friends and countrymen, quite as genuine as 
that which he felt for his own good fortune. But they main- 
tained that the bodily pleasures and pains were much more 
vehement than the mental which were not bodily : for which 
reason, the pains employed by the laws in punishing offenders 
were chiefly bodily. The fear of pcdn was in their judgments 
more operative than the love of pleasure: and though pleasure 
was desirable for its own sake, yet the accompanying condi- 
tions of many pleasures were so painful as to deter the 
prudent man from aiming at them. These obstructions 
rendered it impossible for any one to realise the sum total of 
pleasures constituting Happiness. Even the wise man some- 
times failed, and the foolish man sometimes did well, though 
in general the reverse was the truth : but under the difficult 
conditions of life, a man must be satisfied if he realised some 
particular pleasurable conjunctions, without aspiring to a 
continuance or totality of the like.^ 

Aristippus regarded prudence or wisdom as good, yet not as 
Prudence- good pev 8€, but by rcason of the pleasures which it 
•on of the enabled us to procure and the pains which it enabled 

pleasure . * ^ 

which it en- US to avoid — and wealth as a crood, for the same 

Bured, and of . o ' 

the pains reasou. A friend also was valuable, for the use and 
necessities of life : just as each part of one’s own 
jgdh^our- body was precious, so long as it was present and 
tSm^iS*by could serve a useful purpose.® Some branches of 
nature. virtuc might be possessed by persons who were not 
wise : and bodily training was a valuable auxiliary to virtue. 


^ Diog. L. ii 91 . 

It does not appear that the Kyrenaic 
Beet followed out into detail the deri- 
vative pleasures and pains ; nor the way 
in which, by force of association, these 
come to take precedence of the pri- 
mary, exercising influence on the mind 
both more forcible and more constant. 
We And this important fact remarkably 
f tated in the doctrine of Kalliphon. 

Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. ii. p. 
415, ed. 1629. Karii Si roi/s xtpl KoA- 
Ti}f iiioyrjs vapticr- 
rb 


1 wfpl a{rr)jy kcUAos Karidova-Of . 

I iavT^y rp ipxp* ro{fr§aTi rjj 
vdpfffxfy- 

° Diog. L. ii. 91. r^y ^ 
iryc^hy iikv tlyai K^yovcty, ob 81 ' 
oupfT^i', A\AA bib. rb 4 ^ aurif» 
yiy 6 fAtya- rhy </)(AaK rrjs XP^las St 
Ka\ ybp pipes (rtypwroSf pixpn by 

The like comparison is employed 
W the Xenophontic Sokrates in the 
Memorabilia (i. 2, 52 -55), that men cast 
away portions of their own body, so soon 
as these portions oease to bo useful. 
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Even the wise man could never escape pain and fear, for both 
of these were natural: but he would keep clear of envy, 
passionate love, and superstition, which were not natural, but 
consequences of vain opinion. A thorough acquaintance with 
the real nature of Grood and Evil would relieve him from 
superstition as well as from the fear of death.^ 

The Kyrenaics did not admit that there was anything just, 
or honourable, or base, by nature: but only by law and 
custom: nevertheless the wise man would be suflSciently 
restrained, by the fear of punishment and of discredit, from 
doing what was repugnant to the society in which he lived. 
They maintained that wisdom was attainable ; that the senses 
did not at first judge truly, but might be improved by study; 
that progress was realised in philosophy as in other arts, and 
that there were difierent gradations of it, as well as different 
gradations of pain and suffering, discernible in different men. 
The wise man, as they conceived him, was a reality ; not 
(like the wise man of the Stoics) a sublime but unattainable 
ideal.® 

Such were (as far as our imperfect evidence goes) the 
ethical and emotional views of the Kyrenaic school : 
their theory and precepts respecting the plan and 
prospects of life. In regard to truth and knowledge, fhf 
they maintained that we could have no knowledge 
of anything but human sensations, affections, feel- 
ings, &c. {waOr}) : that respecting the extrinsic, extra- 
sensational, absolute, objects or causes from whence 
these feelings proceeded, we could know nothing at all. 
Partly for this reeison, they abstained from all attention to 
the study of nature — to astronomy and physics : partly also 
because they did not see any bearing of these subjects upon 
good and evil, or upon the conduct of life. They turned 
their attention mainly to ethics, partly also to logic as sub- 
sidiary to ethical reasoning.^ 

Such low estimation of mathematics and physics — and at- 
tention given almost exclusively to the feelings and conduct 
of human life — ^is a point common to the opposite schools of 

Dio^ L. ii. p. 92. • Diog. L. ii. p. 93. 

. L. ii. p. 92. Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathemat vi. 53. 
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Aristippus and Antisthenes, derived by both of them from 
Sokrates. Herein Plato stands apart from all the three. 

The theory of Aristippus, as given above, is only derived 
from a meagre abstract 6md from a few detached hints. We 
do not know how he himself stated it : still less how he en- 
forced and vindicated it — He, as well as Antisthenes, com- 
posed dialogues: which naturally implies diversity of handling. 
Their main thesis, therefore — the text, as it were, upon which 
they debated or expatiated (which is all that the abstract 
gives) — afford very inadequate means, even if we could rely 
upon the accuracy of the statement, for appreciating their 
philosophical competence. We should form but a poor idea 
of the acute, abimdant, elastic and diversified dialectic of 
Plato, if oil his dialogues had been lost — and if we had nothing 
to rely upon except the summary of Platonism prepared by 
Diogenes Laertius : which summary, nevertheless, is more 
copious and elaborate than the same author has furnished 
either of Aristippus or Antisthenes. 

In the history of the Greek mind these two last-mentioned 
philosophers (though included by Cicero among the 
plebeti philosopht) are not less important than Plato 
and Aristotle. The speculations and precepts of 
Antisthenes passed, with various enlargements and 
modifications, into the Stoic philosophy : those of Aristippus 
into the Epikurean: the two most widely extended ethical 
sects in the subsequent Pagan world. — The Cynic sect, as it 
stood before it embraced the enlarged physical, kosmical, and 
social theories of Zeno and his contemporaries, reducing to a 
minimum all the desires and appetites — cultivating insensi- 
bility to the pains of life, and even disdainful insensibility to 
its pleasures — required extraordinary force of will and obsti- 
nate resolution, but little beyond. Where there was no selec- 
tion or discrimination, the most ordinary prudence suflBced, It 
was otherwise with the scheme of Aristippus and the Kyre- 
naics : which, if it tasked less severely the powers of endur- 
ance, demanded a far higher measure of intelligent prudence. 
Selection of that which might safely be enjoyed, and determi- 
nation of the limit within which enjoyment must be confined, 
were constantly indispensable. Prudence, knowledge, the art 
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of mensuration or calculation, were essential to Aristippus, and 
ought to be put in the foreground when his theory is stated. 

That theory is, in point of fact, identical with the theory 
expounded by the Platonic Sokrates in Plato’s Prota- 
goras. The general features of both are the same, 

Sokrates there lays it down explicitly, that pleasure that of t 
per 86 is always good, and pain per se always evil : klJJS h 
that there is no other good {^per se) except pleasure 
and diminution of pain — no other evil {per se) except pain 
and diminution of pleasure : that there is no other object in 
life except to live through it as much as possible with plea- 
sures and without pains but that many pleasures become 
evil, because they cannot be had without depriving us of 
greater pleasures or imposing upon us greater pains — while 
many pains become good, because they prevent greater pains 
or ensure greater pleasures : that the safety of life thus lies 
in a correct comparison of the more or less in pleasures and 
pains, and in a selection founded thereupon. In other words, 
the safety of life depends upon calculating knowledge or 
prudence, the art or science of measuring. 

The theory here laid down by the Platonic Sokrates is the 
same as that of Aristippus. The purpose of life is Difference in 
stated almost in the same words by both: by the ofButingtbe 
Platonic Sokrates, and by Aristippus in the Xeno- 
phontic dialogue — “to live through with enjoyment and 
without suflfering.” The Platonic Sokrates denies, quite as 
emphatically as Aristippus, any good or evil, honourable or 
base, except as representing the result of an intelligent com- 
parison of pleasures and pains. Judicious calculation is pos- 
tulated by both : pleasures and pains being assumed by both 
as the only ends of pursuit and avoidance, to which c^cula- 
tion is to be applied. The main difference is, that the 
prudence, art, or science, required for making this calculation 


« Plato, Protag. p. 355 A, ^ ^kc< 

t;/buy rh iiSdtos tcarafiiuyiu rhv filoy &kcu 
\vwiiy; ft ^Kfi, icol . 

4>diyak tlyeu kyaShy ical iceuthy^ t 
its ravrar§K9vr^,rh fitritrovro iucoitrt. 
The exTOsition of this theory ,T»y the 
Platonic ^krates, occupies the latter 
portion of the Protagoras, from p« 35 1 to 


near the conolusion. See above, oh. xxi. 
of the present work, pp. 60-S9, voL ii 
The language held by Aristippus to 
Sokrates, in the Xenophontio dialogue 
(Memor. ii. i. 9), is exactly similar to 
that of the Platonic Sokrates, as above 
cited — ifirnnhy rirrog mIs rovs 
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rightly, are put forward by the Platonic Sokrates as the pro- 
minent item in his provision for passing through life : whereas, 
in the scheme of Aristippus, as far as we know it, such accom- 
plished intelligence, though equally recognised and implied, 
is not equally thrust into the foreground. So it appears at 
least in the abstract which we possess of his theory : if we had 
his own exposition of it, perhaps we might find the case other- 
wise. In that abstract, indeed, we find the writer replying to 
those who aflBrmed prudence or knowledge to be good per se — 
and maintaining that it is only good by reason of its conse- 
quences : ^ that is, that it is not good as End, in the same 
sense in which pleasure or mitigation of pain are good. This 
point of the theory, however, coincides again with the doc- 
trine of the Platonic Sokrates in the Protagoras : where the 
art of calculation is extolled simply as an indispensable 
condition to the most precious results of human happiness. 

What I say here applies especially to the Protagoras: for I 
am well aware that in other dialogues the Platonic Sokrates 
is made to hold different language.* But in the Protagoras 
he defends a theory the same as that of Aristippus, and defends 
it by an elaborate argument which silences the objections of 
the Sophist Protagoras ; who at first will not admit the un- 
qualified identity of the pleasurable, judiciously estimated and 
selected, with the good. The general and comprehensive 
manner in which Plato conceives and expounds the theory, is 
probably one evidence of his superior philosophical aptitude 
as compared with Aristippus and his other contemporaries. 
He enunciates, side by side, and with equal distinctness, the 
two conditions requisite for his theory of life. i. The calcu- 
lating or measuring art. 2. A description of the items to 
which alone such meeisurement must be applied — pleasures 
and pains. — These two together make the full theory. In 

^ Diog. L. ii p. ^1. I He agrees with the Platonic Sokrates 

* See chapters xxL'Xxil -XXX. of the , in the Gorgias (see pp. 500? 15), in 
OTesent work, in which I enter more i keeping aloof from active politi^l life. 
niUy into the differences between the j rk ainov irpdrrttyj koI oh iroXwpiryfw* 
Protagoras, Gorgias, and Phil^bus, in vup iy ry 0 ltf — which Sokrates, in the 
reject to this point | Gorgias (p. 526 C), proclaims as the 

Aristippus agrees with the Platonic 1 conduct of the true philosopher, is 
Sokrates in the PretagoroB^ as to the j proclaimed with equal emphasis by 
general theory of life respecting plea- Aristippus. Ck)mpare the Platonic 
sure and pain. Apology, p. 31 D-£. 
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other dialogues Plato insists equally upon the necessity of 
knowledge or calculating prudence : but then he is not equally 
distinct in specifying the items to which such prudence or 
calculation is to be applied. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that Aristippus, in laying out the same theory, may 
have dwelt with peculiar emphasis upon the other element in 
the theory : i.e. that while expressly insisting upon pleasures 
and pains, as the only data to be compared, he may have 
tacitly assumed the comparing or calculating intelligence, as 
if it were understood by itself, and did not require to be for- 
mally proclaimed. 

A distinction must here be made between the general 
theory of life laid down by Aristippus — and the par- jyigtinction 
ticular application which he made of that theory to 
his own course of proceeding. What we may observe 
is, that the Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras) 
agrees in the first, or general theory : whether he by the 
would have agreed in the second (or application to 
the particular case) we are not informed, but we may 
probably assume the negative. And we find Sokrates 
(in the Xenophontic dialogue) taking the same negative 
ground against Aristippus— upon the second point, not upon 
the first. He seeks to prove that the course of conduct 
adopted by Aristippus, instead of carrying with it a pre- 
ponderance of pleasure, will entail a preponderance of pain. 
He does not dispute the general theory. 

Though Aristippus and the Kyrenaic sect are recognised as 
the first persons who laid down this general theory, 
yet various others apart from them adopted it like- 
wise. We may see this not merely from the Prota- 
goras of Plato, but also from the fact that Aristotle, when 
commenting upon the theory in his Ethics,^ cites Eudoxus 
(eminent both as mathematician and astronomer, besides being 
among the hearers of Plato) as its principal champion. Still 
the school of Kyrene are recorded as a continuous body, 
partly defending, partly modifying the theory of Aristippus.' 

‘‘ Arigtot. Ethic. Nikom. x. 2. the Kyrenaios of prevarication and 

‘ Sydenhamyin his notes on Phil^buB sophistry in the statement of their 
(note 39, p. 76), accuses Aristippus and doctrine respecting Pleasure. He says 
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Hegesias, Annikeris, and Theodorus are the principal Kyre- 
naics named : the last of them contemporary with Ptolemy 
Soter, Lygimachus, Epikurus, Theophrastus, and Stilpon. 

Diogenes Laertius had read a powerfully written book of 
Th«5oddn»~ Theodorus, controverting openly the received opinions 
HegesUs. respecting the Gods : — which few of the philosophers 
ventured to do. Cicero also mentions a composition of Hege- 
sias.“ Of Ajinikeris we know none ; but he, too, probably, 
must have been an author. The doctrines which we find 
ascribed to these Kyrenaics evince how much afiinity there 
was, at bottom, between them and the Cynics, in spite of the 
great apparent opposition. Hegesias received the surname of 
the Death-Persuader: he considered happiness to be quite 
unattainable, and death to be an object not of fear, but of 
welcome acceptance, in the eyes of a wise man. He started 
from the same basis as Aristippus: pleasure as the expetenduniy 
pain as ihe fii^iendum^ to which all our personal friendships 
and aversions were ultimately referable. But he considered 
that the pains of life preponderated over the pleasures, even 
under the most favourable circumstances. For conferring 
pleasure, or for securing continuance of pleasure — wealth, 
high birth, freedom, glory, were of no greater avail than their 
contraries poverty, low birth, slavery, ignominy. There was 
nothing which was, by nature or imiversally, either plea- 
surable or painful. Novelty, rarity, satiety, rendered one 
thing pleasurable, another painful, to different persons and at 
different times. The wise man would show his wisdom, not in 
the fruitless struggle for pleasures, but in the avoidance or 
mitigation of pains : which he would accomplish more suc- 
cessfully by rendering himself indifferent to the causes of 
pleasure. He would act always for his own account, and 
would value himself higher than other persons : but he would 

that they <^lled it indiscriiniDately I Eudoxus, as the advocate of Pleasure 
kyoBhp and rirfMv — (a good — The ! (Aristot. Eth. N. x, 2). I know no 
Good)~“they used the fallacy of I evidence for either of these allegations: 
changing a particular term for a term j either for the prevarication of Aristip* 
which is universal, or vice versA, by ; pus or the ingenuousness of Eudoxus, 
the sly omission or insertion of the | Diog. L. it 97. %t 6 hmpo$ — irarri- 
definite article The before the word j wtunv hpoipStv rks Mv 96 ias. 
Good” (p. 73). Heoontrasts with this [ Diog. L. ii. 8^ 97. Cicero, Tusc. Dis* 
prevarication the ingenuousness of ; i. 34^ *Hyn<rlai A 1 
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at the same time reflect that the mistakes of these others 
were involuntary, and he would give them indulgent counsel, 
instead of hating them. He would not trust his senses as 
affording any real knowledge : but he would be satisfied to 
act upon the probable appearances of sense, or upon pheno- 
menal knowledge." 

Such is the summary which we read of the doctrines of 
Hegesias : who is said to have enforced his views,® HcgedM- 
— of the real character of life, as containing a great 
preponderance of misfortune and suffering — in a 
meuiner so persuasive, that several persons were in- 
duced to commit suicide. Hence he was prohibited 
by the first Ptolemy from lecturing in such a strain. His 
opinions respecting life coincide in the main with those set 
forth by Sokrates in the Phaedon of Plato : which dialogue 
also is alleged to have operated so powerfully on the Platonic 
disciple Kleombrotus, that he was induced to terminate his 
own existence. Hegesias, agreeing with Aristippus that plea- 
sure would be the Good, if you could get it — maintains that 
the circumstances of life are such as to render pleasure unat- 
tainable : and therefore advises to renounce pleasure at once 
and systematically, in order that we may turn our attention 
to the only practicable end — that of lessening pain. Such 
deliberate renunciation of pleasure brings him into harmony 
with the doctrine of the Cynics. 

On another point, however, Hegesias repeats just the same 
doctrine as Aristippus. Both deny anything like Doctrine of 
absolute knowledge: they maintain that all our 
knowledge is phenomenal, or relative to our own im- 
pressions or affections: that we neither do know, 
nor can know, anything about any real or supposed ultra- 
phenomenal object, 1.6. things in themselves, as distinguished 
from our own impressions and apart from our senses and other 
capacities. Having no writings of Aristippus left, we know 
this doctrine only as it is presented by others, and those too 
opponents. We cannot tell whether Aristippus or his sup- 

Diog. L. ii. 9^, 94. and the doctrine of Kleanthes in Sext. 

® Compare the Pseudo>Plaioniodia- Empiric, adv. Mathemat. ix, $8-92. 
loguo entitled Axioohus, pp. 366, 367, Lucretius, v. 196-234. 
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porters stated their own doctrine in such a way as to be open 
to the objections which we read as urged by opponents. But 
the doctrine itself is not, in my judgment, refuted by any of 
those objections. Our affections (TraOri) alone are known 
to us, but not the supposed objects or causes from which they 
proceed.” The word rendered by affections must here be 
taken in its most general and comprehensive sense — as 
includmg not merely sensations, but also remembrances, 
emotions, judgments, beliefs, doubts, volitions, conscious ener- 
gies, &c. Whatever we know, we can know only as it appears 
to, or implicates itself somehow with, our own minds. All the 
knowledge which I possess, is an aggregate of propositions 
affi rmin g facts, and the order or conjunction of facts, as they 
are, or have been, or may be, relative to myself. This doctrine 
of Aristippus is in substance the same as that which Prota- 
goras announced in other words as — Man is the measure of 
all things.” I have already explained and illustrated it, at 
considerable length, in my chapter on the Platonic Theaetetus, 
where it is announced by Theaetetus and controverted by 
Sokrates.P 

P See above, vol. ii. ch. xxvi. p. 325 But this defect is noway corrected 
seq. Compare Aristokleeap.Eusebiuxu, by Aristokles their opponent. On the 
PrsBp.Ev. xiv, 18, 19, and Sextus Emp. contrary, he attacks them on their 
adv. Mathemat. vii. 190197, vi. ^ strong side: he vindicates against them 

Sextus gives a summary of this doc- the hypothesis of the ultraphenomenal, 
trine of the Kyrenaics, more fair and absolute, transcendental Object, inde- 
complete than that given by Aristokles pendent of and apart from any sensa- 
— at least so far as the extract from the tion, present, past, or future — and from 
latter in Eusebius enables us to judge, any sentient Subject. Besides that, he 
Aristokles impugns it vehemently, and assumes them to deny, or ignore, many 
tries to fasten upon it many absurd points which their theory noway re- 
consequences — in my judgment with- quires them to deny. He urges one 
out foundation. It is probable that by argument which,when properly under- 
the term irdBos the Kyrenaics meant stood, goes not against them, but 
simplysensationsintemalandextemal: strongly in their favour. “If these 
and that the question, as they handled philosophers,” says Aristokles (Eus. 
it, was about the reality of the supposed xiv. 1 9, i ), “ ^ow that they experience 
Substratum or Object of sense, inde- sensation and perceive,they must know 
pendent of any sentient Subject. It is something beyond the sensation itself, 
also probable that, in explaining their If I say 4 ydi> KcdofMi, * I am being 
views, they did not take account of the burned,’ this is a proposition, not a 
memory of past sensations — and the sensation. These tnree things are of 
expectation of future sensations, in necessity co-essential — the sensation 
successions or conjunctions more or less itself, the Object which causes it, the 
similar — associating in the mind with Subject which feels it (iudyicn rd rpla 
the sensation present and actual, to Tcit/ra (rt/vi/<^l(rTcur0cu— Tt irdjBot ctvrh 
form what is called a permanent object koI rh •woiovv «al rh ^ 

of sense. I think it likely that they trying to make good his conclusion — 
set forth their own doctrine in a narrow That you cannot know the sensation 
and inadequate manner. without the Object of sense- Aristokles 
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at the same time asserts that the Object 
cannot be known apart from the sensa- 
tion, nor apart from the knowing Sub- 
leot. He asserts that the three are 
oy necessity co-essential— i. e. impli- 
cated and indivisible in substance and 
existence ; if distinguishable therefore, 
distinguishable only logically (\Sy^ 
X(»pi(rrii), admitting of being looked at 
in diflferent points of view. But this 
is exactly the case of his opponents, 
when properly stated. They do not 
deny Object : they do not deny Sub- 
ject : but they deny the independent 
and separate existence of the one as 
well as of the other : they admit the 
two only as relative to each other, or 
as reciprocally implicated in the indi- 
visible fact of cognition. The reason- 
ing of Aristokles thus goes to prove 
the opinion which he is trying to refute. 


Most of the arguments, which Sextus 
adduces in favour of the Kyrenaic doc- 
trine, show forcibly that the Objective 
Something, apart from its Subjective 
correlate, is unknowable and a non- 
entity ; but he does not include in the 
Subjective as much as ought to be 
included; he takes note only of the 
present sensation, and does not include 
sensations remembered or anticipated. 
Another very forcible part of Sextus’s 
reasoning may be found, vii. sect. 269- 
272, where he shows that a loncal 
Subject per se is undefinable and in- 
oonceivaole — ^that those who attempt 
to define Man (e. g.) do so by speci- 
fying more or fewer of the pr^catea 
of Man — and that if you suppose all 
the predicates to vanish, the Subject 
vanishes along with them. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

XENOPHON. 

Thebe remains one other companion of Sokrates, for whom 
Xenophon- ^ dignified place must be reserved in this volume — 
Xenophon the son of Gryllus. It is to him that we 
^ great part, such knowledge as we possess of 
the*^&to[trc ft® r®nl Sokrates. For the Sokratic conversations re- 
lated by Xenophon, though doubtless dressed up and 
expanded by him, appear to me reports in the main 
of what Sokrates actually said. Xenophon was sparing in the 
introduction of his master as titular spokesman for opinions, 
theories, or controversial difficulties, generated in his own 
mind: a practice in which Plato indulged without any reserve, 
as we have seen by the numerous dialogues already passed in 
review. 

I shall not however give any complete analysis of Xeno- 
phon’s works: because both the greater part of them, and the 
leading features of his personal character, belong rather to 
active than to speculative Hellenic life. As such, I have dealt 
with them largely in my History of Greece. What I have 
here to illustrate is the Sokratic element in his character, 
which is important indeed as accessory and modifying — yet 
not fundamental. Though he exemplifies and attests, as a 
witness, the theorising negative vein, the cross-examining 
Elenchus of Sokrates — it is the preceptorial vein which he 
appropriates to himself and expands in its bearing on practical 
conduct. He is the semi-philosophising general; undervalued 
indeed as a hybrid by Plato— but by high-minded Eomans 
like Cato, Agricola, Helvidius Priscus, &c., likely to be 
esteemed higher than Plato himself.® He is the military 

• See above, my remarkg on the Platonic Euthyd^mus, vol. i. ch. xix- 

pp. 
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brother of the Sokratic family, distinguished for ability and 
energy in the responsible functions of command : a man of 
robust frame, courage, and presence of mind, who aflGronts 
cheerfully the danger and fatigues of soldiership, and who 
extracts philosophy from experience of the variable temper of 
armies, together with the multiplied difficulties and precarious 
authority of a Grecian general.** For our knowledge, imper- 
fect as it is, of real Grecian life, we are greatly indebted to his 
works. All historians of Greece must draw largely from 
his Hellenica and Anabasis : and we learn much even from 
his other productions, not properly historical ; for he never 
soars high in the region of ideality, nor grasps at etherial 
visions — “ nubes et inania ” — like Plato. 

Respecting the personal history of Xenophon himself, we 
possess but little information : nor do we know the D^teofxeno- 
year either of his birth or death. His Hellenica 
concludes with the battle of Mantineia in 362 b.c. 

But he makes incidental mention in that work of an event 
five years later — the assassination of Alexander, despot of 
Pherae, which took place in 357 b.c.® — and his language 
seems to imply that the event was described shortly after it 
took place. His pamphlet De Vectigalibus appears to have 
been composed still later — not before 355 year 

4CX) B.C., when Xenophon joined the Grecian military force 
assembled at Sardis to accompany Cyrus the younger in his 
march to Babylon, he must have been still a young man : yet 
he had even then established an intimacy with Sokrates at 
Athens ; and he was old enough to call himself the ancient 
guest of the Boeotian Proxenus, who engaged him to come 
and take service with Cyrus.^ We may suppose him to have 

** We may apply to Plato and Xeno- nated Alexander) dxp^^ * 
pbon the following comparison by _ . , ... 

Euripides, Supplices, 905. (Tydeus rav adt 

and Meleager.) ^ That he was still a young man 

appears from his language, Anab. iii. 
I, 25. His intimacy with Sokrates, 
^ • X / * V whose advice he asked about the pro- 

Xcrov Oyofia 8tA griety of accepting the invitation of 

, r^xenus to go to Asia, is shown iiL 

riBot, nKovffiw^ippcyrifM r# ^ Proxenus was his 
4y Toiffiy XpyotSf \6yois Xtrov. 

® Xenoph. Hellep. vi. 4-37. t&y Si The story mentioned by Strabo (^. 
ravra (i.e. of the brothers 403) that Xenophon s^ed in the 

of Th6b6, which brothers had assassi- Athenian cavalry at the battle of 

2o2 
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been then about thirty years of age ; and thus to have been 
bom about 430 B.o. — two or three years earlier than Plato. 
Respecting his early life, we have no facts before us: but we 
may confidently affirm (as I have already observed about* 
Plato), that as he became liable to military service in 412 B.O., 
the severe pressure of the war upon Athens must have occa- 
sioned him to be largely employed, among other citizens, for 
the defence of his native city, until its capture in 405 B.o. 
He seems to have belonged to an equestrian family in the 
census, and therefore to have served on horseback. More 
than one of his compositions evinces both intelligent interest 
in horsemanship, and great familiarity with horses. 

Our knowledge of his personal history begins with what 
Hispereonai himsclf recounts in the Anabasis. His friend 
Proxenus, then at Sardis commanding a regiment 
krates— Hellenic mercenaries under Cyrus the younger, 

wrote recommending him earnestly to come over 
and take service, in the army prepared ostensibly 
against the Pisidians. Upon this Xenophon asked the advice 
of Sokrates : who exhorted him to go and consult the Del- 
phian oracle — being apprehensive that as Cyrus had proved 
himself the strenuous ally of Sparta, and had furnished to her 
the principal means for crushing Athens, an Athenian taking 
service under him would incur unpopularity at home. Xeno- 
phon accordingly went to Delphi : but instead of asking the 
question broadly — “ Shall I go, or shall I decline to go ? ” — he 
put to Apollo the narrower question — “ Having in contempla- 
tion a journey, to which of the Gods must I sacrifice and 
pray, in order to accomplish it best, and to come back with 
safety and success?” Apollo indicated to him the Grods to 
whom he ought to address himself: but Sokrates was dis- 
pleased with him for not having first asked, whether he ought 
to go at all. Nevertheless (continued Sokrates), since you 
have chosen to put the question in your own way, you must 
act as the God has prescribed.* 

Deliuin (424 b.c.), and that his life himself at the battle of Delium. See 
was saved by Sokrates, I consider to above, vol. i. ch. iii. p. 117. 
be not less inconsistent with any rea- » See vol. i. oh. 3, pp. 1 16-1 18. 
sonablechronolo^,than the analogous f Xenoph. Anab. iii. i, 4-6. 

imecdote — ^that rl&to distinguished 
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The anecdote here recounted by Xenophon is interesting, 
as it illustrates his sincere faith as well as that of 
Sokrates, in the Delphian oracle: though we might 
have expected that on this occasion, Sokrates would xhoIS^nd 
have been favoured with some manifestation of that 
divine sign, which he represents to have warned him ^^UeTpar. 
so frequently and on such trifling matters. Apollo ^ 

however was perhaps displeased (as Sokrates was) 
with Xenophon, for not having submitted the question to 
him with full frankness : since the answer given was proved 
by subsequent experience to be incomplete.^ After fifteen 
months passed, first, in the hard upward march — next, in the 
still harder retreat — of the Ten Thousand, to the preserva- 
tion of whom he largely contributed by his energy, presence 
of mind, resolute initiative, and ready Athenian eloquence, 
as one of their leaders — Xenophon returned to Athens, It 
appears that he must have come back not long after the death 
of Sokrates. But Athens was not at that time a pleasant 
residence for him. The Sokratic companions shared in the 
unpopularity of their deceased master, and many of them 
were absent : moreover Xenophon himself was unpopular as 
the active partisan of Cyrus. After a certain stay, we know 
not how long, at Athens, Xenophon appears to have gone back 
to Asia ; and to have resumed his command of the remaining 
Cyreian soldiers, then serving under the Lacedaemonian 
generals against the Persian satraps Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus. He served first under Derkyllidas, next under 
Agesilaus, For the latter he conceived the warmest admi- 
ration, and contracted with him an intimate friendship. At 
the time when Xenophon rejoined the Cyreians in Asia, 
Athens was not at war with the Lacedaemonians : but after 
some time, the hostile confederacy of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, against them was organised : and Agesilaus was 


> Compare Anabas. vi. i, 22, and 
vii. 8, 1-6. 

See also Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. -^3 C, 
and Plato, Theag^e, p. 1 29 ; alao a^ve, 
vol. i. ch. xiii. pp. 434-439- 

Sokrates and Xenophon are among 
the most imposing witnesses cited by 
Quintus Cicero, in his long pleading 


to show the reality of divination 
(Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 25-J2, i J4, 
122). Antipater the Stoic collectea a 
large numb^ of examples, illustrating 
the miraculous divining power of So- 
krates. Several of these examples 
appear much more trifling than this 
incident of Xenophon. 
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stunmoned home by them from Asia, to fight their battles in 
Greece. Xenophon and his Cyreians were still a portion of 
the army of Agesilaus, and accompanied him in his march 
into Boeotia; where they took part in his desperate battle 
and bloody victory at Koroneia.** But he was now lending 
active aid to the enemies of Athens, and holding conspicuous 
command in their armies. A sentence of banishment, on the 
ground of Laconism, was passed against him by the Athenians, 
on the proposition of Eubulus.^ 

How long he served with Agesilaus, we are not told. At 
His residence servicc, the Lacedsemonians provided 

^ house and land at the Triphylian town of 
^ Skillus near Olympia, which they had seemingly 
taken from the Eleians and re-colonised. Near this residence 
he also purchased, under the authority of the God (perhaps 
Olympian Zeus) a landed estate to be consecrated to the 
Goddess Artemis : employing therein a portion of the tithe of 
plunder devoted to Artemis by the Cyreian army, and de- 
posited by him for the time in the care of Megabyzus, priest 
of Artemis at Ephesus. The estate of the Goddess contained 
some cultivated ground, but consisted chiefly of pasture ; 
with wild ground, wood and mountain, abounding in game 
and favourable for hunting. Xenophon became Conservator 
of this property for Artemis : to whom he dedicated a shrine 
and a statue, in miniature copy of the great temple at 
Ephesus. Every year he held a formal hunting-match, to 
which he invited all the neighbours, with abundant hospitality, 
at the expense of the Goddess. The Conservator and his 
successors were bound by formal vow, on pain of her dis- 
pleasure, to employ one tenth of the whole annual produce in 
sacrifices to her : and to keep the shrine and statue in good 
order, out of the remainder.*^ 

Xenophon seems to have passed many years of his life 
either at Skillus or in other parts of Peloponnesus, and is 

Xenoph. Anftb. v. Plutarch, avr^ (Sooray Aa/ctdcufioytoi, 

Age&ilBfiBf 0. i8. Deinarchus appe€u*8 to have oom- 

» Diog. L. li. 51-59. M AMK<0yurfn^ posed for a client at Athens a judicial 
, . ^ speech against Xenophon, the gwnd- 

*» Xenoph. Anab. v. 3, 8-12 ; Diog. son of Xenophon Sokratious. He in- 
L. ii. 52 : Paneanias, v. 6, 2. troduoed into the speech some facts 

8* d A€iyapx^* ^ olnitty Ktt) relating to the granmather. 
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said to have died very old at Corinth. The sentence of 
banishment passed against him by the Athenians was I'uniiy or 
revoked after the battle of Lenktra, when Athens >»»* »» oryi- 
came into alliance with the Lacedaemonians against Mantineu. 
Thebes. Some of Xenophon’s later works indicate that he 
must have availed himself of this revocation to visit Athens : 
but whether be permanently resided there is uncertain. He 
had brought over with him from Asia a wife named Philesia, 
by whom he had two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus.' He sent 
these two youths to be trained at Sparta, under the counte- 
nance of Agesilaus : “ afterwards the eldest of them, Gryllus, 
served with honour in the Athenian cavalry which assisted 
the Lacedaemonians and Mantineians against Epameinondas, 
B.o. 362. In the important combat’' of the Athenian and 
Theban cavalry, close to the gates of Mantineia — shortly pre- 
ceding the general battle of Mantineia, in which Epamei- 
nondas was slain — Gryllus fell, fighting with great bravery. 
The death of this gallant youth — himself seemingly of great 
promise, and the son of so eminent a father — was celebrated 
by Isokrates and several other rhetors, as well as by the 
painter Euphranor at Athens, and by sculptors at Mantineia 
itself.® 

Skillus, the place in which the Lacedaemonians had esta- 
blished Xenophon, was retaken by the Eleians 
during the humiliation of Lacedaemonian power, not 
long before the battle of Mantineia. Xenophon 
himself was absent at the time ; but his family were 
constrained to retire to Lepreum. It was after this, we are 

J ^schines Sokraticusjinoneofhis It appears that Euphranor, in his 
dialogues, introduced Aspasia con- picture, represented GryUus as en- 
versing with Xenophon and his gaged in personal conflictwithEpamei- 
(Xenophon’s) wife. Cicero, De Invent, j nondas and wounding him — acompli- 
i. 31, 5 1 -54; Quintil.In8t.Orat.v.p.3i2. ment not justified by the facts. The 

“* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 20. Mantineians believed Antikrates, one 

» Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 15-16-17. of their own citizens, to have mortally 
This combat of cavalry near the gates wounded the great Theban general 
of Mantineia was very close and with his spear, and they awaked to 
sharply contested; but at the great him as recompense immunity from 
battle fought a few days afterwards public burthens both for 

the Athenian cavalry were hardly at himself and his descendants. One of 
aU engaged, vii. 5, 25. his descendants, Kallikrates, oon- 

® Pausaniaa, i. 3, 3, viii. ii, 4, ix. tinned even in Plutarch’s time to 
15, 3; Diogenes L. ii. 54. Harpoxra- enjoy this immunity. Plutarch, Age- 
tiofn V. ■ silaiis, 0. 35. 
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told, that he removed to Corinth, where he died in 355 B.C. 
or in some yew later. The Eleian Exegetee told the traveller 
PausaniaSy when he visited the spot five centuries afterwards, 
that Xenophon had been condemned in the judicial Council 
of Olympia as wrongful occupant of the property at Skillus, 
through Lacedeemonian violence ; but that the Eleians had 
granted him indulgence, and had allowed him to remain.P 
As it seems clearly asserted that he died at Corinth, he can 
hardly have availed himself of the indulgence ; and I incline 
to suspect that the statement is an invention of subsequent 
Eleian Exegetae, after they had learnt to appreciate his 
literary eminence. 

From the brief outline thus presented of Xenophon’s life, 
it will plainly appear that he was quite diflferent in 
character and habits from Plato and the other So- 
kratie brethren. He was not only a man of the 
brethren. world (as indeed Aristippus was also), but he was 
actively engaged in the most responsible and difficult func- 
tions of military command : he was moreover a landed pro- 
prietor and cultivator, fond of strong exercise with dogs and 
horses, and an intelligent equestrian. His circumstances were 
sufficiently easy to dispense with the necessity of either com- 
posing discourses or taking pupils for money. Being thus 
enabled to prosecute letters and philosophy in an independent 
way, he did not, like Plato and Aristotle, open a school.^ 
His relations, as active coadjutor and subordinate, with Agesi- 
laus, form a striking contrast to those of Plato with Dionysius, 
as tutor and pedagogue. In his mind, the Sokratic conversa- 
tions, suggestive and stimulating to every one, fell upon the 
dispositions and aptitudes of a citizen-soldier, and fructified in 
a peculiar manner. My present work deals with Xenophon, 

PausazL V. 6, 3; Diog. L. ii. so that he passed his life in inde- 
53 " 5 ^» . lent prosecution of philoBopl^ and 

^ See,iniheaccomitof Theopompus philomatoy. But Isokrates and Theo> 
by Photiiw (Cod. 1 76, p. 1 20 ; compare dekt^ were compeUed iiwopiav filov, 
also Photius, Cod. 159, p. 102, a. 41), fiurBov hSyovs ko] 

the distinction taken by Theopompus: finraiSct^ovrcs robs Wovr, 
who said that the four most celebrated ... 

literary persons of his day were, his theopompus does not here present 
master lM>krates, Theodekt^ of Pha- the profession of a Sophist (as most 
sfiliSjNaukratesof Ery^ri»,andhim- Platonic commentators teach us to 
self (Theopompus). He himself and regard it) as a mean, unprincipled, 
Naukrates were in good dfoumstances, | and corrupting employment. 
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not as an historian of Grecian affairs or of the Cyreian expe- 
dition, but only on the intellectual and theorising side : — as 
author of the Memorabilia, the Cyropaedia, (Ekonomikus, 
Symposion, Hieron, De Vectigalibus, &c. 

Th^ Memorabilia were composed as records of the conversa- 
tions of Sokrates, expressly intended to vindicate Hi® variotw 
Sokrates against charges of impiety and of corrupt- morobiiiA,^ 
ing youthful minds, and to show that he inculcated, ims, &c. 
before everything, self-denial, moderation of desires, reve- 
rence for parents, and worship of the Gods. The CEkonomikus 
and the Symposion are expansions of the Memorabilia : the 
first^ exhibiting Sokrates not only as an attentive observer of 
the facts of active life (in which character the Memorabilia 
present him also), but even as a learner of husbandry* and 
family management from Ischomachus — the last describing 
Sokrates and his behaviour amidst the fun and joviality of a 
convivial company. Sokrates declares^ that as to himself, 
though poor, he is quite as rich as he desires to be ; that he 
desires no increase, and regards poverty as no disadvantage. 
Yet since Kritobulus, though rich, is beset with temptations 
to expense quite suflScient to embarrass him, good proprietary 
management is to him a necessity. Accordingly, ^krates, 
announcing that he has always been careful to inform him- 
self who were the best economists in the city,'' now cites as 
authority Ischomachus, a citizen of wealth and high position, 
recognised by all as one of the ‘‘super-excellent.”^ Ischo- 
machus loves wealth, and is anxious to maintain and even 


' Galen calls the CEkoiiomicus the 
last book of the Memorabilia (ad Hip- 
pokrat. De Articulis, t. xviii. p. joi, 
Kuhn). It professes to be repeated by 
Xenophon fi'om what he himself heard 
Sokrates say — 1iKov<ra 5 ^ wot€ avrou 
Kcd fTtpl olKoyofiias roiaSe Sta\eyo/i€yoVf 
&c. Sokrates first instructs Exitobulus 
that economy, or management of pro- 
wrty, is an art, governed by rules, and 
dependant u]^n principles ; next, he 
recounts to him the lessons which he 
professes to have himself received from 
Ischomachus. 

I have already adverted to the Xeno- 
phontio Braposion as containing jocu- 
lar remarks which some erroneously 
cite as serious. 


® To learn in this way the actualities 
of life, and the way of extracting the 
greatest amount of wheat and b^ley 
from a gven piece of land, is the sense 
which Xenophoi^uts on the word 
ipt\(f<roipos (Xen. CEk. xvi. 9 ; compare 
Cyropsedia, vi. 1, 41). 

^ Xenoph. (Ekonom. ii. 3 ; xi. 3, 4. 

I have made some observations on 
the Xenophontic Symposion, compar- 
ing it with the Platonic Symposion, in 
a prior chapter of this work, vol. ii. 
ch. xxiv. p. 229. 

* Xen. CEkon. ii, 16. 

* Xen. CEkon. vi. 17, xi. 3. wphs 
wdyrwr koI &yBp&r Kcd yvyeuKW, Koi 

Kol iurrmt ictt^Sy T€ K9yai$hy 
iwoyofia(6fjttyoy. 
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enlarge his property : desiring to spend magnificently for the 
honour of the Gk)d8, the assistance of friends, and the support 
of the cityJ His whole life is arranged, with intelligence 
and forethought, so as to attain this object, and at the same 
time to keep up the maximum of bodily health and vigour, 
especially among the horsemen of the city as an accomplished 
rider* and cavalry soldier. He speaks with respect, and 
almost with enthusiasm, of husbandry, as an occupation not 
merely profitable, but improving to the character : though he 
treats with disrespect other branches of industry and craft.* 
In regard to husbandry, too, as in regard to war or steersman- 
ship, he affirms that the difference between one practitioner 
and another consists, not so much in unequal knowledge, as 
in unequal care to practise what both of them know.'^ 

Ischomachus describes to Sokrates, in reply to a string of 

successive questions, both his scheme of life and his 
(Ekonomlktia scheme of husbandry. He had married his wife 
—ideal of an ^as fifteen years of age: having first 

ascertained that she had been brought up carefully, 
kc. ' SO as to have seen and heard as little as possible, 
and to know nothing but spinning and weaving.® He de- 
scribes how he took this very young wife into training, so as 
to form her to the habits which he himself approved. He 
declares that the duties and functions of women are confined 
to in-door work and superintendence, while the out-door pro- 
ceedings, acquisition as well as defence, belong to men he 
insists upon such separation of functions emphatically, as an 
ordinance of nature — holding an opinion the direct reverse 
of that which he have seen expressed by Plato.® He makes 
many remarks on the arrangements of the house, and of the 


^ Xen. CEkon. xi. 9. 

* Xen, (Eton, xi 17-21, iy roTf 
imrucurdrois rt koI irXovffiundrots* 

» Xen. (Ekon. iv. 2-3, vi. 5-7. Ib- 
chomaohus asserts that bis father had 
been more devoted to agriculture 
€»py dr ar os) than any mam at 
Athens : that he had bought several 
pieces of land wnen out of 

order, improved them, and then resold 
them with very large profit, xx. 26. 

^ Xen. CEkon. xx. 2-10. 

« Xen. CEkon. vii 3-7. rhy 8’ f/t- 
Tpoir$€y Ifi? isri- 


ftrfKflaSj dstws &>s iXdx^^ra 

iKdxiara, iucodaotro^ tAdx^^ra dk 

(poiro. 

The SiScuTKox/a addressed to Sokrates 
by Ischomachus is in the form of 4 pd- 
T 7 i<rtft xix. 1 5. The Sokratic interroga- 
tion is here brought to bear upon So- 
krates, Instead of by Sokrates ; like the 
Elenchus in the Parmenid^ of Plato. 

** Xen. (Ekon. vii 22-32. 

« See above, ch. xxxv. pp. 216-225. 

Ck)mpare alM Aristotel. Politic. iiii> 
4, 1277, b. 25, where Aristotle lays 
down the same principle as Xenophon. 
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stores within it : and he dwells particularly on the manage- 
ment of servants, male and female. 

It is upon this last point that he lays more stress than upon 
any other. To know how to command men — is the Text upon 
first of all accomplishments in the mind of Xeno- 
phon. Ischomachus proclaims it as essential that 
the superior shall not merely give orders to his sub- numdover" 

,.^1 , 1 -I -I 1 iubordlnatea 

ordinates, but also see them executed, and set the 
example of personal active watchfulness in every nnwuiing. 
way. Xenophon aims at securing not simply obedience, but 
cheerful and willing obedience — even attachment from those 
who obey. “ To exercise command over willing subjects ” ^ 
(he says), ‘‘ is a good more than human, granted only to men 
truly consummated in virtue of character essentially divine. 
To exercise command over unwilling subjects, is a torment 
like that of Tantalus.” 

The sentence just transcribed (the last sentence in the 
(Ekonomikus) brings to our notice a central focus ProbaWe dr- 
in Xenophon’s mind, from whence many of his most 
valuable speculations emanate. “ What are the 
conditions under which subordinates will cheerfully * 

obey their commanders ? ” — was a problem forced upon his 
thoughts by his own personal experience, as well as by con- 
temporary phenomena in Hellas. He had been elected one 
of the generals of the Ten Thousand : a large body of brave 
warriors from difierent cities, most of them unknown to him 
personally, and inviting his authority only because they were 
in extreme peril, and because no one else took the initiative.® 
He discharged his duties admirably : and his ready eloquence 
was an invaluable accomplishment, distinguishing him from 
all his colleagues. Nevertheless when the army arrived at 
the Euxine, out of the reach of urgent peril, he was made to 
feel sensibly the vexations of authority resting upon such pre- 

' Xen. CEkon. xxi. 10-12. K 4 ytTai. Gompare also iv. 19, 

fiatriKucov — 6 €ioy y 9 y€ff 0 ai, Oit xiii. 3-7, 

ir<£j/y /xol 9oKft Ukov tovtI rh ' * The reader will find in my ‘ His- 

i 0 €. tory of Greece,’ oh. 70, p. 103 seq., a 
\ 6 yr»v narrative of the oiroumstanoes under 

rois &\i) 9 trwr aw(f>poorOyp rcrcXc<r* I which Xenophon was first chosen to 
Th ixbyrvw rvoayvtiy Bi* command, as weU as his conduct after- 
otj a» iiywyrtu 1 wards. 
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carious basis, and perpetually traversed by jealous rivals. 
Moreover, Xenophon, besides his own personal experience, 
had witnessed violent political changes running extensively 
through the cities of the Grecian world : first, at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war — next, after the battle of Knidus — 
again, under Lacedaemonian supremacy, after the peace of 
Antalkidas, and the subsequent seizure of the citadel of 
Thebes — lastly, after the Thebans had regained their freedom 
and humbled the Lacedaemonians by the battle of Leuktra. 
To Xenophon — partly actor, partly spectator — these political 
revolutions were matters of anxious interest; especially as 
he ardently sympathised with Agesilaus, a political partisan 
interested in most of them, either as conservative or revo- 
lutionary. 

We thus see, from the personal history of Xenophon, how 
This text attention came to be peculiarly turned to the 

difficulty of ensuring steady obedience from subordi- 
nates, and to the conditions by which such difficulty 
not might be overcome. The sentence, above transcribed 
Buitabie. (Ekonomikus, embodies two texts upon 

which he has discoursed in two of his most interesting com- 
positions — Cyropmdia and Hieron. In Cyropeedia he explains 
and exemplifies the divine gift of ruling over cheerful sub- 
ordinates : in Hieron, the torment of governing the disaffected 
and refractory. For neither of these purposes would the 
name and person of Sokrates have been suitable, exclusively 
connected as they were with Athens. Accordingly Xeno- 
phon, having carried that respected name through the (Eko- 
nomikus and Symposion, now dismisses it, yet retaining 
stUl the familiar and colloquial manner which belonged to 
Sokrates. The Epilogue, or concluding chapter, of the 
Cyropsedia, must unquestionably have been composed after 
364 B.C — in the last ten years of Xenophon’s life : the main 
body of it may perhaps have been composed earlier. 

The Hieron gives no indication of date : but as a picture 
purely Hellenic, it deserves precedence over the 
Cyropaedia, and conveys to my mind the impression 
1^4 ffierwr of having been written earlier. It describes a sup- 
posed conversation (probably suggested by current traditional 
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conversations, like that between Solon and Kroesus) between 
the poet Simonides and BUeron the despot of Syracuse ; who, 
shortly after the Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes, had 
succeeded his brother Gelon the former despot.^ Both of 
them had been once private citizens, of no remarkable con- 
sequence: but Gelon, an energetic and ambitious military 
man, having raised himself to power in the service of Hippo- 
krates despot of Gela, had seized the sceptre on the death of 
his master : after which he conquered Syracuse, and acquired 
a formidable dominion, enjoyed after his death by his brother 
Hieron. This last was a great patron of eminent poets — 
Pindar, Simonides, -^schylus, Bacchylides : but he laboured 
under a painful internal complaint, and appears to have been 
of an irritable and oppressive temper.* 

Simonides asks of Hieron, who had personally tried both 
the life of a private citizen and that of a despot, 
which of the two he considered preferable, in regard ^ ® tSen 
to pleasures and pains. Upon this subject, a con- 
versation of some length ensues, in which Hieron 
declares that the life of a despot has much more pain, and 
much less pleasure, than that of a private citizen under mid- 
dling circumstances -J while Simonides takes the contrary side, 
and insists in detail upon the superior means of enjoyment, 
apparent at least, possessed by the despot. As each of these 
means is successively brought forward, Hieron shews that 
however the matter may appear to the spectator, the despot 
feels no greater real happiness in his own bosom : while he 
suffers many pains and privations, of which the spectator 
takes no account. As to the pleasures of sight, the despot 
forfeits altogether the first and greatest, because it is unsafe 
for him to visit the public festivals and matches. In regard 

** Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 31 1 A. Ari- | ing founded his new city of JStna — 
slot. Rhetor, ii. 16, 1391, a. 9 : Cicero, BtoSfidr^ trvv iXtvBtpitf,, This does 
Nat. Deo, i. 22, 60. How high was not coincide with the view of Hieron^s 
the opinion entertained about Simon- character taken by Xenophon ; but 
ides as a poet, may be seen illustrated in Pindar agrees with Xenophon in ex- 
a passage of Ari8tophaneB,ye8^, 1 362. horting Hieron to make himself popu- 

’ See the first and second jPyttian lar by a liberal expenditure. 

Odes of Pindar, addressed to Hieron, ^ Xenoph. Hier. i. 8. Mu & 
especially Pyth. with the 5ti irox^ th^alvovrta oi 

Scholia and Boeckh’s Commentary, ritpamt r&vfitrpivs 
Pindar compliments Hieron upon hav- iroxt 
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to hearing — many praises, and no reproach, reach his ears : 
but then he knows that the praises are insincere — and that 
reproach is unheard, only because speakers dare not express 
what they really feel. The despot has finer cookery and 
richer unguents ; but others enjoy a modest banquet as much 
or more — while the scent of the unguents pleases those who 
are near him more than himself.*^ Then as to the pleasures 
of love, these do not exist, except where the beloved person 
manifests spontaneous sympathy and return of attachment. 
Now the despot can never extort such return by his power ; 
while even if it be granted freely, he cannot trust its sin- 
cerity, and is compelled even to be more on his guard, since 
successful conspiracies against his life generally proceed from 
those who profess attachment to him.' The private citizen 
on the contrary knows that those who profess to love him, 
may be trusted, as having no motive for falsehood. 

Still (contends Simonides) there are other pleasures greater 
Mi»eryof thoso of seuso. You dcspots posscss the 

greatest abundance and variety of possessions — 
the finest chariots and horses, the most splendid 
arms, the finest palaces, ornaments and furniture — 
the most brilliant ornaments for your wives — the most intel- 
ligent and valuable servants. You execute the greatest 
enterprises: you can do most to benefit your friends, and 
hurt your enemies : you have all the proud consciousness of 
superior might.™ — Such is the opinion of the multitude (replies 
Hieron), who are misled by appearances : but a wise man like 
you, Simonides, ought to see the reality in the background, 
and to recollect that happiness or imhappiness reside only in 
a man’s internal feelings. You cannot but know, that a 
despot lives in perpetual insecurity, both at home and abroad : 
that he must always go armed himself, and have armed 
guards around him : that whether at war or at peace, he is 
always alike in danger ; that, while suspecting every one as 
an enemy, he nevertheless knows that when he has put to 

k Xen. Hieron, i. 12-15-24. This chapter affords remarkable 

‘ Xen. Hier. i. 26-38. Ty illustration of Grecian manners, espe- 

otS iror* i<rrl irtffrtvcaty ios tpiXttrcu, daily in the distinction drawn between 
Al ohZ 4 v(cv xkdoyts rois and t 

rvpdypots ^ iirb ipikiiy aifrobs 

® Xen. Hier. ii. 2. 
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death the persons suspected, he has only weakened the power 
of the city that he has no sincere friendship with any one : 
that he cannot count even upon good faith, and must cause 
all his food to be tasted by others, before he eats it ; that 
whoever has slain a private citizen, is shunned in Grecian 
cities as an abomination — while the tyrannicide is every- 
where honoured and recompensed : that there is no safety for 
the despot even in his own family, many having been killed 
by their nearest relatives : ® that he is compelled to rely upon 
mercenary foreign soldiers and liberated slaves, against the 
free citizens who hate him : and that the hire of such inauspi- 
cious protectors compels him to raise money, by despoiling 
individuals and plundering temples : p that the best and most 
estimable citizens are incurably hostile to him, while none 
but the worst will serve him for pay : that he looks back with 
bitter sorrow to the pleasures and confidential friendships 
which he enjoyed as a private man, but from which he is 
altogether debarred as a despot.^ 

Nothing brings a man so near to the Gods (rejoins 
Simonides) as the feeling of being honoured. Power and a 
brilliant position must be of inestimable value, if they are 
worth purchasing at the price which you describe.^ Other- 
wise, why do you not throw up your sceptre ? How happens 
it that no despot has ever yet done this ? — To be honoured 
(answers Hieron), is the greatest of earthly blessings, when a 
man obtains honour from the spontaneous voice of freemen. 
But a despot enjoys no such satisfaction. He lives like a 
criminal under sentence of death by every one : and it is im- 
possible for him to lay down his power, because of the number 
of persons whom he has been obliged to make his enemies. 
He can neither endure his present condition, nor yet escape 
from it. The best thing he can do is to hang himself.* 


Xen. Hieron, ii. 5-17. 

Xenoph. Hieron, ii, 8, iii. i, 5, 
Comp^e Xenoph. Hellenio. iii. i, 14. 
'en. Hieron, iv. 7-1 1. 

Xen. Hieron, vi. 1-12. 

^ Xen. Hieron, vii. 1-5. 

• Xen. Hier. vii. 5-13. *0 

Of, irdiyrttr jcarct- 

it* iito6rfiffK9tw — «ca2 

4ift,4pay itdy^u *AAA’ cfir^p 
\vcrir§\§7 ‘ ' 


rvpdvvtf %ywyt fidXiffra rovro 

KvtriTtXow xoii^aai, ydp avr^ 

oiht othf KaraSdaBiit tA kcucA 

Auo’iTfAfi. 

Solon in his poems makes the 
remark, that for the man who onoe 
nsnrps the sceptre no retreat is pos- 
sible. See my ‘History of Greece,’ 
oh. xi. p. 132 seq. 

The impressive contrast here drawn 
by Hieron (o. vi.)between his condition 
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Simonides in reply, after sympathising with Hieron’s de- 
Adrioeto spondoncy, undertakes to console him by showing 
that such consequences do not necessarily attend 
despotic rule. The despot’s power is an instrument 
available for good as well as for evil. By a proper 
employment of it, he may not only avoid being 
his sui^Ma. may even make himself beloved, beyond 

the measure attainable by any private citizen. Even kind 
words, and petty courtesies, are welcomed far more eagerly 
when they come from a powerful man than from an equal ; 
moreover a showy and brilliant exterior seldom fails to fasci- 
nate the spectator.^ But besides this, the despot may render 
to his city the most substantial and important services. He 
may punish criminals and reward meritorious men : the 
punishments he ought to inflict by the hands of others, while 
he will administer the rewards in person — giving prizes for 
superior excellence in every department, and thus endearing 
himself to all.® Such prizes would provoke a salutary com- 
petition in the performance of military duties, in choric exhi- 
bitions, in husbandry, commerce, and public usefulness of 
every kind. Even the foreign mercenaries, though usually 
odious, might be so handled and disciplined as to aflbrd 
defence against foreign danger, — to ensure for the citizens 
undisturbed leisure in their own private aflairs — to protect 
and befriend the honest man, and to use force only against 
criminals.^ If thus employed, such mercenaries, instead of 
being hated, would be welcome companions : and the despot 
himself may count, not only upon security against attack, 
but upon the warmest gratitude and attachment. The citizens 
will readily furnish contributions to him when asked, and will 
regard him as their greatest benefactor. ‘‘ You will obtain in 
this way” (Simonides thus concludes his address to Hieron), 
“the finest and most enviable of all acquisitions. You will 
have your subjects obeying you willingly, and caring for 
you of their own accord You may travel safely wherever 
you please, and will be a welcome visitor at all the crowded 

as a dasDot md the past enjoyments of Catullus, v. 5S-70. 
private life and citisensbip which he ^ Xen. Hieron, viii. 2-7. 
has lost, reminds one of the still more * Xen. Hieron, ix. i>4. 

aorrowf^ contrast in the Atys of > Xen. Hieron, x. 6-8. 
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festivals. You will be happy, without jealousy from any 
one.” y 

The dialogue of which I have given this short abstract, 
illustrates what Xenophon calls the torment of Tan- Probable ex- 
talus — the misery of a despot who has to extort b^^xen^ph^ 

» , , of the feel- 

obedience from unwilling subjects : — especially if ingsatoiym- 
the despot be one who has once known the comfort tnonysius. 
and security of private life, under tolerably favourable cir- 
cumstances. If we compare this dialogue with the Platonic 
Gorgias, where we have seen a thesis very analogous handled 
in respect to Archelaus, — we shall find Plato soaring into a 
sublime ethical region of his own, measuring the despot’s 
happiness and misery by a standard peculiar to himself, and 
making good what he admits to be a paradox by abundant 
eloquence covering faulty dialectic : while Xenophon, herein 
following his master, applies to human life the measure of a 
rational common sense, talks about pleasures and pains which 
every one can feel to be such, and points out how many of 
these pleasures the despot forfeits, how many of these pains 
and privations he undergoes, — in spite of that great power of 
doing hurt, and less power, though still considerable, of doing 
good, which raises the envy of spectators. The Hieron gives 
utterance to an interesting vein of sentiment, more common 
at Athens than elsewhere in Greece ; enforced by the con- 
versation of Sokrates, and serving as corrective protest against 
that unqualified worship of power which prevailed in the 
ancient world no less than in the modem. That the Syrakusan 
Hieron should be selected as an exemplifying name, may be 
explained by the circumstance, that during thirty-eight years 
of Xenophon’s mature life (405-367 B.C.), Dionysius the elder 
was despot of Syrakuse ; a man of energy and ability, who 
had extinguished the liberties of his native city, and acquired 
power and dominion greater than that of any living Greek. 
Xenophon, resident at Skillus, within a short distance from 
Olympia, had probably * seen the splendid Theory (or sacred 
legation of representative envoys) installed in rich and omeL- 

Xen. Hieron, xi. lo- 12-15. totof 

ravra xdvra iroipr, tS ttr0i wimw rAv yhp o- ^ 

iu^pAwotf KdWiffrop Kol • Xenoph. Anab. Y. 3, ii, 

VOL. in. 2 P 
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men ted tents, and the fine running horses sent by Dionysius, 
at the ninety-ninth Olympic festival (384 B.c.) : but he pro- 
bably also heard the execration with which the name of 
Dionysius himself had been received by the spectators, and 
he would feel that the despot could hardly shew himself there 
in person. There were narratives in circulation about the 
interior life of Dionysius, analogous to those statements which 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of Hieron. A predecessor of 
Dionysius as despot of Syracuse^ and also as patron of poets, 
was therefore a suitable person to choose for illustrating the 
first part of Xenophon’s thesis — the countervailing pains and 
penalties which spoilt all the value of power, if exercised over 
unwilling and repugnant subjects.® 

But when Xenophon came to illustrate the second part of 
Xenophon his thesis — the possibility of exercising power in 
have chosen such manner as to render the holder of it popular 
despot to and beloved — it would have been scarcely possible 
theory of the for him to lav the scene in any Grecian city. The 

happiness of /. i • • /» Vi • • i 

governing repu^^nance of the citizens ot a Grecian city towards 

willing sub- f ^ , , , . , i 

a despot who usurped power over them, was incurable 
— however much the more ambitious individuals among them 
might have wished to obtain such power for themselves : a 
repugnance as great among oligarchs as among democrats — 
perhaps even greater. When we read the recommendations 
addressed by Simonides, teaching Hieron how he might render 
himself popular, we perceive at once that they are alike well 
intentioned and ineffectual. Xenophon could neither find 
any real Grecian despot corresponding to this portion of his 
illustrative purpose — nor could he invent one with any show 
of plausibility. He was forced to resort to other countries 
and other habits different from those of Greece. 

To this necessity probably we owe the Cyropsedia: a 
"^*7- romance in which Persian and Grecian experience 

are singularly blended, and both of them so trans- 


• See chap. 83, vol. xi. pp. 40-50, of 
my ‘History of Greece,’ where this 
memorable scene at Olympia is de- 
scribed. 

^ Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57-63 ; 
De Offioiis, ii. 7, 24-25. 

Moltos timeblt ille, quern mnltl tiioent." 


* An anecdote is told about a visit 
of Xenophon to Dionysius at Syracuse 
— whether the elder or the younger is 
not specified — but the tenor of the 
anecdote points to the younger; if 
the visit must have b^n later than 
307 B.c. (Athenseus, x. 427). 
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formed as to suit the philosophical purpose of the toms—xeno- 
narrator. Xenophon had personally served and rienw'of^ 
communicated with Cyrus the younger ; respecting Younger, 
whom also he had large means of information, from his 
intimate friend Proxenus, as well as from the other Grecian 
generals of the expedition. In the first book of the Anabasis, 
we find this young prince depicted as an energetic and mag- 
nanimous character, faithful to his word and generous in his 
friendships — inspiring strong attachment in those around him, 
yet vigorous in administration and in punishing criminals — 
not only courting the Greeks as useful for his ambitious pro- 
> jects, but appreciating sincerely the superiority of Hellenic 
character and freedom over Oriental servitude.^ And in the 
CEkonomikus, Cyrus is quoted as illustrating in his character 
the true virtue of a commander ; the test of which Xenophon 
declares to be — That his subordinates follow him willingly, 
and stand by him to the death.® 

It is this character — Hellenised, Sokratised, idealised — 
that Xenophon paints into his glowing picture of portrait of 
Cyrus the founder of the Persian monarchy, or the 
Cyropaedia. He thus escapes the insuperable diffi- 
culty arising from the position of a Grecian despot; 
who never could acquire willing or loving obedience, because 
his possession of power was felt by a majority of his subjects 
to be wrongful, violent, tainted. The Cyrus of the Cyropaedia 
begins as son of Kambyses, king or chief of Persia, and grand- 
son of Astyages, king of Media; recognised according to 
established custom by all, as the person to whom they look 
for orders. Xenophon furnishes him with a splendid outfit 
of heroic qualities, suitable to this ascendant position ; and 
represents the foundation of the vast Persian empire, with the 
unshaken fidelity of all the heterogeneous people composing 
it, as the reward of a laborious life spent in the active display 

** Xenoph. Anab. i. 9, also i. 7, 3, portion of his army, and the remark- 
the address of Cyrus to the Greek able description of the trial of Orontes, 
soldiers — -"Oirws oHy I<re<r6€ AuSpes i. 6. 

&iioi rrjs 4\€vd€plas K^Kryjtrdey Kal ® Xenoph. CEconom. iv, 18-19. KD- 
5irip fiyufiy ivSaifjioyiCeo. E5 yap loTf, por, Apurrof dofce? ipx<»y 

Bn 4\tv6tpiay kyr\ wy ycWcrfleu — ^yoD/ucu fx4ya rtKfi^ipiov &p^ 

lx* irctvTOtfv ical TohXaxKoffUcv, xoktoj Aptr^s that, UByrtt 

compared with i. 5, 16, where Cyrus Koi iy rots Stipots xapa^i^ytty 

gives his appreciation of the Oriental 4 $ 4 \o}<riy. Compare Anab. L 9, 29-50. 

2 p 2 
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of such qualities. In his interesting Preface to the Cyropsedia, 
he presents this as the solution of a problem which had 
greatly perplexed him. He had witnessed many revolutions 
in the Grecian cities — subversions of democracies, oligarchies, 
and despotisms : he had seen also private establishments, 
some with numerous servants, some with few, yet scarcely 
any house-master able to obtain hearty or continued obedience. 
But as to herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, on the contrary, 
he had seen them uniformly obedient ; suffering the herdsman 
or shepherd to do what he pleased with them, and never once 
conspiring against him. The first inference of Xenophon from 
these facts was, that man was by nature the most difficult of 
all animals to govern.^ But he became satisfied that he was 
mistaken, when he reflected on the history of Cyrus ; who had 
acquired and maintained dominion over more men than had 
ever been united under one empire, always obeying him 
cheerfully and affectionately. Tliis history proved to Xeno* 
phon that it was not impossible, nor even difficult,^ to rule 
mankind, provided a man undertook it with scientific or 
artistic competence. Accordingly, he proceeded to examine 
what Cyrus was in birth, disposition, and education — and how 
he came to be so admirably accomplished in the government 
of men.^ The result is the Cyropaedia. We must observe 
however that his solution of the problem is one which does not 
meet the full difficulties. These difficulties, as he states them, 
had been suggested to him by his Hellenic experience : by 
the instability of government in Grecian cities. But the 
solution which he provides departs from Hellenic experience, 
and implies what Aristotle and Hippokrates called the more 
yielding and servile disposition of Asiatics for it postulates 
an hereditary chief of heroic or divine lineage, such as was 
nowhere acknowledged in Greece, except at Sparta — and 
there, only under restrictions which would have rendered the 
case unfit for Xenophon’s purpose. The heroic and regal 

' Xen. Cyrop. i. i, 2. | » Aristot. Politic. Tii. 7, 1327, b. 2 

" Xen. Cyrop. i. I, 3. iK ro{>rov ^ 1 tA yrtpl *h<riav, 

*6pLtBa fitrapOiiUj ot}r§ ray j #cal 
>y otfr€ roov tpyicv jj n 

^ ^ *r i f V.M . 

rovro wpdrrp, Hippokrates, De Aere, LfOcit, ei 

Xen. Cyrop. i f, 3-S. Aquis, c. 19-23. 
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lineage of Cyrus was a condition not less essential to success, 
than his disposition and education:^ and not merely his 
lineage, but also the farther fact, that besides being constant 
in the duties of prayer and sacrifice to the Gods, he was 
peculiarly favoured by them with premonitory signs and 
warnings in all difficult emergencies.^ 

The fundamental principle of Xenophon is, that to obtain 
hearty and unshaken obedience is not difficult for Xenophon 
a ruler, provided he possesses the science or art of his own pro- 
ruling. This is a principle expressly laid down by governing 

o 1 X • xi XT 1 • TTT aptitude and 

ookrates in the Xenophontic Memorabilia.^ We popularity of 

, X • 1 -Tk T • 1 ^ 1 • Cyrus come 

have seen Jrlato amrming in the Jrolitikus® that this from nature, 

• 1- 1 /» • T from 

IS the only true government, though very few indi- education, 
viduals are competent to it : Plato gives to it a peculiar 
application in the Eepublic, and points out a philosophical or 
dialectic tuition whereby he supposes that his Elders will 
acquire the science or art of command. The Cyropaedia pre- 
sents to us an illustrative example. Cyrus is a young prince 
who, from twenty-six years of age to his dying day is always 
ready with his initiative, provident in calculation of conse- 
quences, and personally active in enforcement: giving the 
right order at the right moment, with good assignable reasons. 
As a military man, he is not only personally forward, but 
peculiarly dexterous in the marshalling and management of 
soldiers ; like the Homeric Agamemnon ® — 

, paaiXev^ r arja6o<Sj Kf^arepo^ r 


** So it is stated bv Xenophon him- 
self, in the speech addressed by Kroesus 
after his defeat and captivity to Cyrus, 
vii. 2, 24 — hyvouiv iixavrhv " 6 ti icrot 
Koyhs ftyoUf irpc^oy 

yeyoySrif ^ireira 5^ Sia 
Tr«pvK6rif tvfna 54 iK yraiSbs 
Twy 5 ’ ^juay Trpoy6ya>y 

rhy 

Kal ik^vdepoy yfyecrOai. Cyrus, 
rov n€p(Ttibu>y y^yovs^ i. 2, I. 

* See the remarkable words addressed 
by Cyrus, shortly before his death, in 
sacrificing on the hill top to Zeus Ila- 
wos and"H\ios, Cyrop. viii. 7, 3. 
The special communications o? the 
Gods to Cyrus are insisted on by 
Xenophon, like those made to So- 
krates, and like the constant aid of 
Ath§n6 to Odysseus in Homer, Odyss. 
iii 221 : — 


Ou ydp TTcu tdoy diSe Ocovs 
dyatpavbb. irapltTraro 

Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 10-12. 

“ See what has been said above 
about the Platonic Politikus, vol. ii. 
ch. xxviii. pp. 489-490. 

° Cicero, when called upon in his 
province of Cilicia to conduct warlike 
operations against the Parthians, as 
w’ell as against some refractory moun- 
taineers, improved his military know- 
ledge by studying and commenting on 
theCyropsedia. Epist. ad Famil. ix. 25. 
Compare the remarkable observation 
made by Cicero (Academic. Prior. iL 
init. ) about the way in which Lucullus 
made up his deficiency of military 
experience by reading military books. 
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But we must consider this aptitude for command as a spon- 
taneous growth in Cyrus — a portion of his divine constitution 
or of the golden element in his nature (to speak in the phrase 
of the Platonic Eepublic): for no means are pointed out 
whereby he acquired it, and the Platonic Sokrates would 
have asked in vain, where teachers of it were to be found. 
It is true that he is made to go through a rigorous and long- 
continued training : but this training is common to him with 
all the other Persian youths of good family, and is calculated 
to teach obedience, not to communicate aptitude for com- 
mand ; while the master of tactics, whose lessons he receives 
apart, is expressly declared to have known little about the 
duties of a commander.P Kambyses indeed (father of Cyrus) 
gives to his son valuable general exhortations respecting the 
multiplicity of exigencies which press upon a commander, 
and the constant watchfulness, precautions, fertility of in- 
vention, required on his part to meet them. We read the 
like in the conversations of Sokrates in the Memorabilia:^ 
but neither Kambyses nor Sokrates are teachers of the art 
of commanding. For this art, Cyrus is assumed to possess a 
natural aptitude ; like the other elements of his dispositions 
— his warm sympathies, his frank and engaging manners, his 
ardent emulation combined with perfect freedom from jea- 
lousy, his courage, his love of learning, his willingness to 
endure any amount of labour for the purpose of obtaining 
praise, &c., all which Xenophon represents as belonging to 
him by nature, together with a very handsome person.*" 

The Cyropaedia is a title not fairly representing the con- 
viewsof tents of the work, which contains a more copious 
aSfpubUc biography of the hero than any which we read in 
Plutarch or Suetonius. But the education of Cyrus* 
all citizens, most remarkable part of it, in which the 

ethico-political theory of Xenophon, generated by Sokratic 
refining criticism brought to bear on the Spartan drill and 
discipline, is put forth. Professing to describe the Persian 


p Xen. Cyroj). i. 6, 12-1?. 

Compare CjroptBd. L o with Me- 
morab. iii. i. 

' Cyropied. i. 2, i. ^vyat 6 
Kvpos X^fTcu, 4o. I. 3, 1-2. Trdvrvv 


crropyos &C. 

® I have already observed that the 
phrase of Plato in Legg. iii p. 694 0 
may be considered as conveying his 
denial of the assertion, that Cyrus had 
received a good education. 
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polity, he in reality describes only the Persian education; 
which is public, and prescribed by law, intended to form the 
character of individuals so that they shall stand in no need 
of coercive laws or penalties. Most cities leave the education 
of youth to be conducted at the discretion of their parents, and 
think it suflScient to enact and enforce laws forbidding, under 
penal sanction, theft, murder, and various other acts enume- 
rated as criminal. But Xenophon (like Plato and Aristotle) 
disapproves of this system.^ His Persian polity places the 
citizen even from infancy under official tuition, and aims at 
forming his first habits and character, as well as at upholding 
them when formed, so that instead of having any disposition 
of his own to commit such acts, he shall contract a repugnance 
to them. He is kept under perpetual training, drill, and 
active official employment throughout life, but the supervision 
is most unremitting during boyhood and youth. 

There are four categories of age : — boys, up to sixteen — 
young men or ephebi, from sixteen to twenty-six — Details of (so 
mature men, as far as nlty-one — above that age, sianeduca- 
elders. To each of these four classes there is as- disdpiine- 

• 1 • • o 1 it • 1 Distribution 

Signed a certain portion of the tree agora : the of four ages, 

great square of the city, where no buying or selling or vulgar 
occupation is allowed — where the regal residence is situated, 
and none but dignified functions, civil or military, are carried 
on. Here the boys and the mature men assemble every day 
at sunrise, continue under drill, and take their meals ; while 
the young men even pass the night on guard near the govern- 
ment house. Each of the four sections is commanded by 
superintendents or officers : those superintending the boys are 
Elders, who are employed in administering justice to the boys, 
and in teaching them what justice is. They hold judicial 
trials of the boys for various sorts of misconduct : for violence, 
theft, abusive words, lying, and even for ingratitude. In 
cases of proved guilt, beating or flogging is inflicted. The 
boys go there to learn justice (says Xenophon), as boys in 
Hellas go to school to learn letters. Under this discipline, 
and in learning the use of the bow and javelin besides, they 

* Xenophon says the same about the scheme of Lykurgus at Sparta, De 
Lac. Repub. c. 2. 
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spend the time until sixteen years of age. They bring their 
food with them from home (wheaten bread, with a condiment 
of kardamon, or bruised seed of the nasturtium), together with 
a wooden cup to draw water from the river : and they dine at 
public tables under the eye of the teacher. The young men 
perform all the military and police duty under the commands 
of the King and the Elders : moreover, they accompany the 
King when he goes on a hunting expedition — which accus- 
toms them to fatigue and long abstinence, as well as to the 
encounter of dangerous wild animals. The Elders do not 
take part in these hunts, nor in any foreign military march, 
nor are they bound, like the others, to daily attendance in the 
agora. They appoint all oflBcers, and try judicially the cases 
shown up by the superintendents, or other accusers, of all 
youths or mature men who have failed in the requirements 
of the public discipline. The gravest derelictions they 
punish with death : where this is not called for, they put 
the offender out of his class, so that he remains degraded 
all his life.^ 

This severe discipline is by law open to all Persians who 
Evidence of choose to attend, and the honours of the state are 
effwt^tbis attainable by all equally. But in practice it is con- 
Hard and fined to a fcw ! for neither boys nor men can attend 
of the body, it continuously, except such as possess an inde- 
pendent maintenance ; nor is any one allowed to enter the 
regiment of youths or mature men, unless he has previously 
gone through the discipline of boyhood. The elders, by 
whom the higher functions are exercised, must be persons 
who have passed without reproach through all the three 
preceding stages : so that these offices, though legally open 
to all, are in practice confined to a few — the small class 
of HomotimoL’^ 

Such is Xenophon’s conception of a perfect Polity. It 
consists in an effective public discipline and drill, begun in 
early boyhood and continued until old age. The evidence on 
which he specially insists to prove its good results relates first 

Xen. Oyrop. i. 2, 6-16. • 0/ ytpairepot iueo^crovrff 

6 iKKpiBtU drifios rhi 
^alvovffi p.\v ol Komhv $loy SiartK§i. 
r&y 6 * Cyropaed. i. 2, 14-15. 
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to the body. The bodies of the Persians become so dry and 
hard, that they neither spit, nor have occasion to wipe their 
noses, nor are full of wind, nor are ever seen to retire for the 
satisfaction of natural wants.^ Besides this, the discipline 
enforces complete habits of obedience, sobriety, justice, en- 
durance of pain and privation. 

We may note here both the agreement, and the difference, 
between Xenophon and Plato, as to the tests applied for mea- 
suring the goodness of their respective disciplinarian schemes. 
In regard to the ethical effects desirable (obedience, sobriety, 
&c.) both were agreed. But while Plato (in Republic) dwells 
much besides upon the musical training necessary, Xenophon 
omits this, and substitutes in its place the working off of all 
the superfluous moisture of the body.* 

Through the two youthful stages of this discipline Cyrus is 
represented as having passed ; undergoing all the Exemplary 
fatierues as well as the punishment (he is beaten or cyrus to the 

1 \ public discip- 

flogged by the superintendent with as much rigour 
as the rest, and even surpassing all his comrades in 
endurance and exemplary obedience, not less than the 

, , two coats — 

in the bow and the iavelin. In the lessons about Lesson incui- 

^ ^ cated upon 

justice he manifests such pre-eminence, that he is 
appointed by the superintendent to administer justice faster, 
to other boys : and it is in this capacity that he is chastised 
for his well-known decision, awarding the large coat to the 
great boy and the little coat to the little boy, as being more 
convenient to both,^ though the proprietorship was opposite: 
the master impressing upon him, as a general explanation, 
that the lawful or customary was the Just.® Cyrus has been 
brought as a boy by his mother Mandane to visit her father, 
the Median king Astyages. The boy wins the affection of 
Astyages and all around by bis child-like frankness and 
affectionate sympathy (admirably depicted in Xenophon): 
while he at the same time resists the corruptions of a 
luxurious court, and adheres to the simplicity of his Persian 


Cyrop. i. 2, ib. 

* See above, chap. xxxv. pp. 174- 

• Cyrop. i. 3, 17, i- S; 4- 

Cyrop. i. 3, 17. This is an in- 


genious and apposite illustration of 
the law of property. 

' Cyrop. i. 3, 17. $ir€ira Si i<prj t 6 
juiu u6fiifioy SlKaiov tXyar rh Si 
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training. When Mandane is about to depart and to rejoin 
her husb6uid Kambyses in Persis, she is entreated by Astyages 
to allow Cyrus to remain with him. Cyrus himself also 
desires to remain : but Mandane hesitates to allow it : putting 
to Cyrus, among other difficulties, the question — How will 
you learn justice here, when the teachers of it are in Persis ? 
To which Cyrus replies — I am already well taught in justice : 
as you may see by the fact, that my teacher made me a judge 
over other boys, and compelled me to render account to him 
of all my proceedings.^ Besides which, if I am found want- 
ing, my grandfather Astyages will make up the deficient 
teaching. But (says Mandane) justice is not the same here 
under Astyages, as it is in Persis. Astyages has made himself 
master of all the Medes : while among the Persians equality 
is accounted justice. Your father Kambyses both performs 
all that the city directs, and receives nothing more than what 
the city allows : the measure for him is, not his own inclina- 
tion, but the law. You must therefore be cautious of staying 
here, lest you should bring back with you to Persis habits of 
despotism, and of grasping at more than any one else, con- 
tracted from your grandfather : for if you come back in this 
spirit, you will assuredly be flogged to death. Never fear, 
mother (answered Cyrus) : my grandfather teaches every one 
round him to claim less than his due — not more than his 
due : and he will teach me the same.® 

The portion of the Cyropaedia just cited deserves especial 
Xenophon’s attention, in reference to Xenophon as a companion 
the^k^^ic^ and pupil of Sokrates. The reader has been already 
familiarised throughout this work with the questions 
habitually propounded and canvassed by Sokrates — 
tiOT of th^‘ What is Justice, Temperance, Courage, &c. ? Are 
problems, virtucs tcachablc ? If they are so, where are 

the teachers of them to be found ? — for he professed to have 
looked in Vain for any teachers.^ I have farther remarked 
that Sokrates required these questions to be debated in the 
order here stated. That is — you must first know what Justice 


^ Cyropied. i. 4, 2. 

* Cyrop. i 3, 17-18. 'Oir»5 olv 
p fuurrtyodutvoSf oXkoi 

apa roirov tioBifiV ^tcps tov 


fitter t\iKov rh rvpayviHhyy iv $ Kcri rh 
oUaBai yp^vai kirdanoop ^^X***'- 
^ Xenoph. Memor. L 16, iv. 4, 5. 
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is, before you can determine whether it be teachable or not — 
nay, before you are in a position to affirm anything at all 
about it, or to declare any particular acts to be either just or 
unjust.K 

Now Xenophon, in his description of the Persian official 
discipline, provides a sufficient answer to the second question 
— Whether justice is teachable — and where are the teachers 
thereof ? It is teachable : there are official teachers ap- 
pointed : and every boy passes through a course of teaching 
prolonged for several years. — But Xenophon does not at all 
recognise the Sokratic requirement, that the first question 
shall be fully canvassed and satisfactorily answered, before 
the second is approached. The first question is indeed 
answered in a certain way — though the answer appears here 
only as an obiter dictum, and is never submitted to any Elen- 
chus at all. The master explains — What is Justice? — ^by 
telling Cyrus, ‘‘ That the lawful is just, and that the lawless 
is violent.'’ Now if we consider this as preceptorial — as an 
admonition to the youthful Cyrus how he ought to decide 
judicial cases — it is perfectly reasonable: — “Let your decisions 
be conformable to the law or custom of the country." But if 
we consider it as a portion of philosophy or reasoned truth — 
as a definition or rational explanation of Justice, advanced by 
a respondent who is bound to defend it against the Sokratic 
cross-examination — we shall find it altogether insufficient. 
Xenophon himself tells us here, that Law or Custom is one 
thing among the Medes, and the reverse among the Persians : 
accordingly an action which is just in the one place will be 
unjust in the other. It is by objections of this kind that 
Sokrates, both in Plato and Xenophon, refutes explanations 
propounded by his respondents.** 

» See above, vol. i. ch. xi p. 385; WereadinPa8cal,Pens^e8, iv. 4 : — 

vol . ii. ch. XX. pp. 8- 1 1, ch. xxi p. 72. “ On ne voit presqne rien de juste ou 

^ Plato, Republ. v. p. 479 A. rov- d’injuste, qui ne change de quality en 
•oAAwi/ koKwv fiuy rt tcrriVy h changeant de climai. Trois degree 

yhy pay^arerai ; Ka\ rwy d’elevation du pble renversent toute la 

t ovK Hl^ikov ; Ka\ rutv balwv t jurisprudence. Un me'ridien decide de 
ovK kvbaiov ; Compare Republ. i. p. la verite : en peu d’annees de posses- 
331 0 , and the conversation of So- sion, lesloixfondamen tales changent: 
L'ates with Euthyddmus in the Xeno- le droit a ses ^poques. Plaisanta 

S hontio Memorab. iv. 2, 13-19, and justice, qu’une rivi^ borne I V6rit^ 
yrop00dia,i. 6,2 7-34, about what is just au deck des Pyre'n^s — erreur au delk I 
and good morality towards enemies. Its oonfessent que la justice n’est 
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Though the explanation of Justice here given is altogether 
Definition untenable, yet we shall find it advanced by Sokrates 
iolttStMof himself as complete and conclusive, in the Xeno- 

phontic Memorabilia, where he is conversing with 
‘Of the Sophist Hippias. That Sophist is represented 

the'Sokratlc / v 

as at first urging difficulties against it, but after- 
wards as concurring with Sokrates : who enlarges upon the 
definition, and extols it as perfectly satisfactory. If Sokrates 
really delivered this answer to Hippias, as a general defini- 
tion of Justice — we may learn from it how much greater was 
his negative acuteness in overthrowing the definitions of 
others, than his affirmative perspicacity in discovering unex- 
ceptionable definitions of his own. This is the deficiency 
admitted by himself in the Platonic Apology — lamented by 
friends like Kleitophon — arraigned by opponents like Hippias 
and Thrasymachus. Xenophon, whose intellect was practical 
rather than speculative, appears not to be aware of it. He 
does not feel the depth and difficulty of the Sokratic pro- 
blems, even while he himself enunciates them. He does not 
appreciate all the conditions of a good definition, capable of 
being maintained against that formidable cross-examination 
(recounted by himself) whereby Sokrates humbled the youth 
Euthydemus : still less does he enter into the spiiit of that 
Sokratic order of precedence (declared in the negative 
Platonic dialogues), in the study of philosophical questions: — 
First define Justice, and find a definition of it such as you can 
maintain against a cross-examining adversary — before you 
proceed either to affirm or deny any predicates concerning it. 
The practical advice and reflexions of Xenophon are, for the 


pas dans les coutumes, mais qu’elle j 
reside dans les loix naturelleB,connue8 | 
en tout pays. Certamement ils la | 
soutiendraient opiniAtremeot, si la 
tetDeritd du hasard qui a sem^ les loix 
bumaines eu avait rencontrd au moins 
ime qui fut universelle : mais la plai- j 
santerie est telle, que le caprice des j 
hommes s’est si bien diversifle', qu’il j 
n’y en a point. 

“ Le larcin, Finceste, le meurtre des 
enfans et des p^res, tout a eu sa place 
entre les actions vertueuses. Se peut- 
il rien de plus plaisant, qu’un honune 
ait droit de me tuer parcequ’il demeure 


au-delk de Feau, et que son prince a 
querelle avec le mien, quoique je n’en 
aie aucune avec lui ? 

“ L*un dit que Fessence de la justice 
est Fautorit^ du legislateur : Fautre, la 
commodity du souverain: Fautre, la 
coutume presente — et c’est le plus sdlr. 
Rien, sui van t la seule raison, u’est juste 
desoi: tout branle avec le temps. La 
coutume fait toute F^quit^, par cette 
seule cause qu’elle est reque: c’est le 
fon dement mystique de son autorite 
Qui la ramfene A son principe, 
Fan^antit. 
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most part, judicious and penetrating. But he falls very short 
when he comes to deal with philosophical theory: — with rea- 
soned truth, and with the Sokratic Elenchus as a test for dis- 
criminating such truth from the false, the doubtful, or the 
not-proven. 

Cyrus is allowed by his mother to remain amidst the 
luxuries of the Median court. It is a part of his Biography of 
admirable disposition that he resists all its tempta- 
tions,* and goes back to the hard fare and discipline 
of the Persians with the same exemplary obedience 
as before. He is appointed by the Elders to com- and*" 
mand the Persian contingent which is sent to assist 
Kyaxares (son of Astyages) king of Media; and he thus enters 
upon that active military career which is described as occu- 
pying his whole life, until his conquest of Babylon, and his 
subsequent organization of the great Persian empire. His 
father Kambyses sends him forth with excellent exhortations, 
many of which are almost in the same words as those which 
we read ascribed to Sokrates in the Memorabilia. In the 
details of Cyrus’s biography which follow, the stamp of So- 
kratic influence is less marked, yet seldom altogether wanting. 
The conversation of Sokrates had taught Xenophon how to 
make the most of his own large experience and observation. 
His biography of Cyrus represents a string of successive situ- 
ations, calling forth and displaying the aptitude of the hero 
for command. The epical invention with which these situa- 
tions are imagined — the variety of characters introduced, 
Araspes, Abradates, Pantheia, Chrysantas,Hystaspes, Gadatas, 
Gobryas, Tigranes, &c. — the dramatic propriety with which 
each of these persons is animated as speaker, and made to 
teach a lesson bearing on the predetermined conclusion — all 
these are highly honourable to the Xenophontic genius, but 
all of them likewise bespeak the Companion of Sokrates. 
Xenophon dwells, with evident pleasure, on the details con- 
nected with the rationale of military proceedings : the wants 
and liabilities of soldiers, the advantages or disadvantages oi 
different weapons or different modes of marshalling, the duties 
of the general as compared with those of the soldier, <frc. 

Cyropawi, i. 5, i. 
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Cyrus is not merely always ready with his orders, but also 
competent as a speaker to explain the propriety of what he 
orders.^ We have the truly Athenian idea, that persuasive 
speech is the precursor of intelligent and energetic auction : 
and that it is an attribute essentially necessary for a general, 
for the purpose of informing, appeasing, re-assuring, the minds 
of the soldiers.* This, as well as other duties and functions 
of a military commander, we find laid down generally in the 
conversations of Sokrates,“ who conceives these functions, 
in their most general aspect, as a branch of the comprehensive 
art of guiding or governing men. What Sokrates thus enun- 
ciates generally, is exemplified in detail throughout the life 
of Cyrus. 

Throughout all the Cyropsedia, the heroic qualities and 
Generous and P^rsonal agency of Cyrus are always in the fore- 
uueso^f c;^’ g^ound. Working with unerring success and deter- 
mining everything. He is moreover recommended 
Pantheia. Sympathies, not merely by the energy and 

judgment of a leader, but also by the amiable qualities of 
a generous man — by the remarkable combination of self- 
command with indulgence towards others — by considerate 
lenity towards subdued enemies like Kroesus and the Arme- 
nian prince — even by solicitude shown that the miseries of 
war should fall altogether on the fighting men, and that the 
cultivators of the land should be left unmolested by both 
parties.^ Eespecting several other persons in the narrative, 
too— the Armenian Tigranes, Gadatas, Gobryas, &c. — the ad- 
ventures and scenes described are touching : but the tale of 
Abradates and Pantheia transcends them all, and is perhaps 
the most pathetic recital embodied in the works of Hellenic 
antiquity In all these narratives the vein of sentiment is 

^ Cyropaed. v. 5, 46. \€KriKdfraTos i general duties required from a com- 
Ka\ irpaKTiK(i)Taro 5 . Compare the Me- mander of cavalry : among these, \j/€v- 
morabilia, iv. 6, 1-15. are mentioned (iv. 7). Now 

1 Memorab. iii. 3 , 1 1 ; Hipparch. the employment, with effect, of a tpev- 
viii. 22; CyropsBd. vi. 2, 13. Compare Savrdfio^osj is described with much 
the impressive portion of the funeral detail in the Cyropsedia. See the case 
oration delivered byPerikles in Thucy- of Araspes (vi. 1, 37, vi. 3, 16). 
dides, ii 40. Cyrop.iiL i, 10-38, vii. 2,9>29,v.4, 

® See the four first chanters of the 26, vi. i, 37. ’AaxA <ru juh, i KOpe, kuI 
thir d book of the Xenopnontic Me- raVra S/u,oios «T, rt nal arvy 

morabilia. The treatise of Xenophon pLuy rwy Mpcovlyay iLfMprrjfniruy. 
oaUed 'imrapxiKhs enumerates also the ® Cyrop. vii. 3. 
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neither Sokratic nor Platonic, but belongs to Xenophon 
himself. 

This last remark may also be made respecting the con- 
cluding proceedings of Cyrus, after he has tho- Scheme of 
roughly completed his conquests, and when he esta- devised by 

Cyrus when 

bushes arrangements for governmg them perma- hu conquests 
nently. The scheme of government which Xeno- pieted— 

, 1*1 1 • • • Oriental 

phon imagines, and introduces him as organizing, 
is neither Sokratic nor Platonic, nor even Hellenic : ranged, 
it would probably have been as little acceptable to his friend 
Agesilaus, the marked ‘‘hater of Persia,”? as to any Athenian 
politician. It is altogether an Oriental despotism, skilfully 
organized both for the security of the despot and for enabling 
him to keep a vigorous hold on subjects distant as well as 
near : such as the younger Cyrus might possibly have at- 
tempted, if his brother Artaxerxes had been slain at Kunaxa, 
instead of himself. “ Earn conditionem esse imperandi, ut 
non aliter ratio constet, quam si uni reddatur”^ — is a maxim 
repugnant to Hellenic ideas, and not likely to be rendered 
welcome even by the regulations of detail with which Xeno- 
phon surrounds it : judicious as these regulations are for their 
contemplated purpose. The amiable and popular character 
which Cyrus has maintained from youth upwards, and by 
means of which he has gained an uninterrupted series of 
victories, is difficult to be reconciled with the insecurity, 
however imposing, in which he dwells as Great King. When 
we find that he accounts it a necessary precaution to surround 
himself with eunuchs, on the express ground that they are 
despised by every one else and therefore likely to be more 
faithful to their master — when we read also that in conse- 
quence of the number of disaffected subjects, he is forced to 
keep a guard composed of twenty thousand soldiers taken from 
poor Persian mountaineers ^ — we find realised, in the case of 
the triumphant Cyrus, much of that peril and insecurity 
which the despot Hieron had so bitterly deplored in his con- 
versation with Simonides. However unsatisfactory the ideal 

p Xenoph. Agesilaus, vii. 7 . fi8*o5 

Kol fiiffoTipcruv tlvou — 4^4- Tacit. Annal. i. 6. 

tv, 8 , Ti ^{fvairoKaKhv troiiicrav *■ Xen. Cyrop. Tii. 5» 
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of government may be, which Plato lays out either in the 
Eepublic or the Leges — that which Xenophon sets before us 
is not at all more acceptable, in spite of the splendid indi- 
vidual portrait whereby he dazzles our imagination. Few 
Athenians would have exchanged Athens either for Babylon 
under Cyrus, or for Plato’s Magnetic colony in Krete. 

The Xenophontic government is thus noway admirable, 
Persian pre- even as an ideal. But he himself presents it only 
as an ideal — or (which is the same thing in the eyes 
of a companion of Sokrates) £ts a quasi-historical fact, 
Sking^wn- belonging to the unknown and undetermined past, 
establish- When Xenophon talks of what the Persians are noWy 
Cyrus. he presents us with nothing but a shocking contrast 
to this ideal ; nothing but vice, corruption, degeneracy of 
every kind, exorbitant sensuality, faithlessness and cowardice.* 
His picture of Persia is like that of the Platonic Kosmos, 
which we have read in the Timaeus a splendid Kosmos in its 
original plan and construction, but full of defects and evil as 
it actually exists. The strength and excellence of the Xeno- 
phontic orderly despotism dies with its heroic beginner. His 
two sons (as Plato remarked) do not receive the same elabo- 
rate training and discipline as himself: nor can they be 
restrained, even by the impressive appeal which he makes to 
them on his death-bed, from violent dissension among them- 
selves, and misgovemment of every kind.^ 

Whatever we may think of the political ideal of Xenophon, 
Xenophon Cyropsedia is among the glories of the Sokratic 
family ; as an excellent specimen of the philoso- 
phical imagination, in carrying a general doctrine 
into illustrative details — and of the epical imagina- 
tion in respect to varied characters and touching 
commerce. jjQeJdent. In Stringing together instructive conver- 
sations, moreover, it displays the same art which we trace in 
the Memorabilia, CEkonomikus, Hieron, &c., and which is 
worthy of the attentive companion of Sokrates. Whenever 
Xenophon talks about military affairs, horsemanship, agri- 
culture, house-management, &c., he is within the range of 

• Cyrop»d. viii 8. * See above, ch. zxzvi p. 291 teq. 

« Cyropaed. viii 7, 9-19 ; Plato, Lregg. iii p. 694 D. 
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personal experience of his own ; and his recommendations, 
controlled as they thus are by known realities, are for the 
most part instructive and valuable. Such is the case not 
merely with the Cyropaedia and CEkonomikus, but also in his 
two short treatises, De Ee Equestri and De OfiBcio Magistri 
Equitum. 

But we cannot say so much when he discusses plans of 
finance. 

We read among his works a discourse — composed after his 
sentence of exile had been repealed, and when he Discourse of 
was very old, seemingly not earlier than 355 B.c.* — SSenun 
criticising the actual condition of Athens, and pro- fhe ?^S(Stion 
posing various measures for the improvement of the His^lSmira- 
finances, as well as for relief of the citizens from act?vfcom- 
poverty. He begins this discourse by a sentiment JiSetyof 
thoroughly Sokratic and Platonic, which would serve 
almost as a continuation of the Cyropaedia. The government 
of a city will be measured by the character and ability of its 
leaders.^ He closes it by another sentiment equally Sokratic 
and Platonic ; advising that before his meatsures axe adopted, 
special messengers shall be sent to Delphi and Dodona ; to 
ascertain whether the Gods approve them — and if they approve, 
to which Gods they enjoin that the initiatory sacrifices shall be 
offered.* But almost everything in the discourse, between the 
first and last sentences, is in a vein not at all Sokratic — in a 
vein, indeed, positively anti-Platonic and anti-Spartan. We 
have already seen that wealth, gold and silver, commerce, 
influx of strangers, &c., are discouraged as much as possible 
by Plato, and by the theory (though evaded partially in prac- 
tice) of Sparta. Now it is precisely these objects which Xeno- 
phon, in the treatise before us, does his utmost to foster and 
extend at Athens. Nothing is here said about the vulgarising 
influence of trade as compared with farming, which we read in 
the CEkonomikus : nor about the ethical and paedagogic 

* Xen(^hon, n 6 poi — fj ir€pl npotrS- * De Veot. vi. 2. Compare this 
8«v. De V^tigalibus. See Schneider’s with Anabas. iii, i, 5, where Sokrates 
Proleg, to this treatise, pp. 138-140. reproves Xenophon for his evasive 

^ De Veotig. i . /itv toDto &€( manner of putting a question to the 
wor€ dwotdi T«v€t ol wpoarrd^ Delphian God. Xenophon here adopts 

rat iartj rotoAras tccti rdt woKitmUs the plenary manner enjoined by So- 
yiyv 9 ir$ai, krates. 

VOL. Ill, 2 Q 
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dictation which pervades so much of the Cyropeedia, and 
reigns paramount throughout the Platonic Republic andLeges. 
Xenophon takes Athens as she stands, with great variety of 
tastes, active occupation, and condition among the inhabi- 
tants : her mild climate and productive territory, especially 
her veins of silver and her fine marble : her importing and 
exporting merchants, her central situation, as convenient 
entrepot for commodities produced in the most distant lands:* 
her skilful artisans and craftsmen : her monied capitalists : 
and not these alone, but also the congregation ai^d affluence * 
of fine artists, intellectual men, philosophers, Sophists, poets, 
rhapsodes, actors, &c. : last, though not least, the temples 
adorning her akropolis, and the dramatic representations 
exhibited at herDionysiac festivals, which afforded the highest 
captivation to eye as well as ear, and attracted strangers from 
all quarters as visitors.^ Xenophon extols these charms of 
Athens with a warmth which reminds us of the Periklean 
funeral oration in Thucydides. He no longer speaks like one 
whose heart and affections are with the Spartan drill : still 
less does he speak like Plato — to whom (as we see both by the 
Republic and the Leges) such artistic and poetical exhibi- 
tions were abominations calling for censorial repression — and 
in whose eyes gold, silver, commerce, abundant influx of 
strangers, &c., were dangerous enemies of all civic virtue. 

Yet while recognising all these charms and advantages. 
Recognised Xcuophon finds himself compelled to lament great 
^o^^the poverty among the citizens ; which poverty (he says) 
ijn. is often urged by the leading men as an excuse for 

rement. proceedings. Accordingly he comes forward 

with various financial suggestions, by means of which he 
confidently anticipates that every Athenian citizen may obtain 
a comfortable maintenance from the public.*^ 

First, he dwells upon the great advantage of encouraging 

* De Vectig. c. i. _ Bv^iovints, &o. 

DeVect. V, 4. Tl ol 'wo\v4\aioi ; c Thucydid. ii 34->42; Plutarch, 
rl ol Periklds, 0. 12. Compare Xenophon, 

Koi Kepubl. Athen. ii. 7, iii 8. 

Kal , . _ , _ De Vectig. iv. 33. koI 4 

Kcd <fn\6aro<pOf ol 5^ woiriralj ol Si tA ttprjraiy &s hy Tjyovfjxu KwroffKOVturBtlcrrit 
ro/inotv 4i((o$€d- rrjs v6\9us iKap^v h.v waa 

Tccv i.^iaKO^r( 0 y Upwp ^ Sffiwp in- dirh koipov y§p4a$a 
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metics, or foreigners resident at Athens, each of whom paid 
an annual capitation tax to the treasury. There were Advantage 
already many such, not merely Greeks, but Orientals 
also, Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, &c.:® and by ju- 
dicious encouragement all expatriated men every- 
where might be made to prefer the agreeable residence at 
Athens, thus largely increasing the annual amount of the tax* 
The metics ought (he says) to be exempted from military 
service (which the citizens ought to perform and might 
perform alone) but to be admitted to the honours of the eques- 
trian duty, whenever they were rich enough to afford it : and 
farther, to be allowed the liberty of purchasing land and 
building houses in the city. Moreover not merely resident 
metics, but also foreign merchants who came as visitors, con- 
ducting an extensive commerce — ought to be flattered by 
complimentary votes and occasional hospitalities : while the 
curators of the harbour, whose function it was to settle 
disputes among them, should receive prizes if they adjudicated 
equitably and speedily.^ 

All this (Xenophon observes) will require only friendly and 
considerate demonstrations. His farther schemes propoeaito 
are more ambitious, not to be effected without a 
large outlay. He proposes to raise an ample fxmd 
for the purposes of the city, by voluntary contribu- plowed « 
tions ; which he expects to obtain not merely from nis- 
private Athenians and metics, rich and in easy 
circumstances — but also from other cities, and even 
from foreign despots, kings, satraps, &c. The 
tempting inducement will be, that the names of all contribu- 
tors with their respective contributions will be inscribed on 
public tablets, and permanently commemorated as benefactors 
of the city.8^ Contributors (he says) are found, for the outfit 
of a fleet, where they expect na return : much more will they 
come forward here, where a good return will accrue. The 
fund so raised will be employed under public authority with 
the most profitable result, in many different ways. The city 
will build docks and warehouses for bonding goods — houses 


• De VeoU ii. 3 7. 


^ De Veot. iii. 2-6. 


f De Veot. iii ii. 


2 Q 2 
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near the haibour to be let to merchants — merchant-vessels to 
be let out on freight. But the largest profit will be obtained 
by working the silver mines at Laureion in Attica. The city 
will purchase a number of foreign slaves, and will employ 
them under the superintendence of old free citizens who 
are past the age of labour, partly in working these i^ ines for 
public account, each of the ten tribes employing one tenth 
part of the number — partly by letting them out to private 
min ing undertakers, at so much per diem for each slave : the 
slaves being distinguished by a conspicuous public stamp, and 
the undertaker binding himself under penalty always to re- 
store the same number of them as he received.** Such com- 
petition between the city and the private mining undertakers 
will augment the total produce, and will be no loss to either, 
but wholesome for both. The mines will absorb as many 
workmen as are put into them : for in the production of silver 
(Xenophon argues) there can never be any glut, as there is 
sometimes in corn, wine, or oil. Silver is always in demand, 
and is not lessened in value by increase of quantity. Every 
one is anxious to get it, and has as much pleasure in hoarding 
it under ground as in actively employing it.* The scheme, 
thus described, may (if found necessary) be brought into 
operation by degrees, a certain number of slaves being pur- 
chased annually until the full total is made up. From these 
various financial projects, and especially from the fund thus 
employed as capital under the management of the Senate, the 
largest returns are expected. Amidst the general abundance 
which will ensue, the religious festivals will be celebrated 
with increased splendour — the temples will be repaired, the 
docks and walls will be put in complete order — the priests, 
the Senate, the magistrates, the horsemen, will receive the 
full stipends which the old custom of Athens destined for 
them.*' But besides all these, the object which Xenophon has 

* De Vect. iv. 13*19. 

De Vect iv. 4-7. 

De Vectig. vi. 1-2. Kol 6 1 Itptvai Bh icoi fiovkfi Kud apxM Ktd 

f ol irhoierun | Imrtvcrt rB. irdTpia &iro8(^cro)UfV — ir&s 
rris th tBv w 6 K€ixov Baxdyrjs itroA- 

oAA^s y§V 0 ‘ Xva tn 

$Ti ij yvv fji9r iuTip^tlat 
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most at heart will be accomplished : the poor citizens will be 
rescued from poverty. There will be a regular distribution 
among all citizens, per head and equally. Three oboli, or 
half a drachma, will be allotted daily to each, to poor and rich 
alike. For the poor citizens, this will provide a comfortable 
subsistence, without any contribution on their part: the 
poverty now prevailing will thus be alleviated. The rich, like 
the poor, receive the daily triobolon as a free gift : but if they 
even compute it as interest for their investments, they will 
find that the rate of interest is full and satisfactory, like the 
rate on bottomry. Three oboli per day amount in the year 
of 360 days to 180 drachmae : now if a rich man has contri- 
buted ten minse (=iocxD drachmae), he will thus receive 
interest at the rate of 1 8 per cent, per annum : if another 
less rich citizen has contributed one mina (=100 drachmae) 
he will receive interest at the rate of 1 80 per cent, per annum : 
more than he could realise in any other investment.^ 

Half a drachma, or three oboli, per day, was the highest 
rate of pay ever received (the rate varied at different p^rpoee and 
times) by the citizens as Dikasts and Ekklesiasts, KlfSSribL 
for attending in judicature or in assembly. It is 
this amount of pay which Xenophon here proposes to ensure 
to every citizen, without exception, out of the public treasury; 
which (he calculates) would be enriched by his project so as 
easily to bear such a disbursement. He relieves the poor 
citizens from poverty by making them all pensioners on the 
public treasury, with or without service rendered, or the 
pretence of service. He strains yet farther the dangerous 
principle of the Theorikon, without the same excuse as can 
be shown for the Theorikon itself on religious grounds.”^ If 
such a proposition had been made by Kleon, Hyperbolus, Kleo- 
phon, Agyrrhius, &c., it would have been dwelt upon by 
most historians of Greece as an illustration of the cacoethes 
of democracy — to extract money, somehow or other, from the 
rich, for the purpose of keeping the poor in comfort. Kot 
one of the democratical leaders, so far as we know, ever 

* De Vectig. iii 9-12. 

“ Respeoting the Thedrikon at Athens, see my ‘History of Greece,* oh. 88, 
t>p. 492-498. 
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yentured to propose so sweeping a measure : we have it here 
from the pen of the oligarchical Xenophon. 

But we must of course discuss Xenophon’s scheme as a 
vwonary whole : the aggregate enlargement of revenue, from 

anticipations ... . . i 

ofxenophon. his vaTious new ways and means, on one side — 
oommerdaL agamst the new mode and increased amount of ex- 
penditure, on the other side. He would not have proposed 
such an expenditure, if he had not thoroughly believed in the 
correctness of his own anticipations, both as to the profits of 
the mining scheme, and as to the increase of receipts from 
other sources; such as the multiplication of tax-paying Metics, 
the rent paid by them for the new houses to be built by the 
city, the increase of the harbour dues from expanded foreign 
trade. But of these anticipations, even the least unpromising 
are vague and uncertain : while the prospects of the mining 
scheme appear thoroughly chimerical. Nothing is clear or 
certain except the disbursement. We scarcely understand 
how Xenophon could seriously have imagined, either that 
voluntary contributors could have been found to subscribe the 
aggregate fund as he proposes — or that if subscribed, it could 
have yielded the prodigious return upon which he reckons. 
We must however recollect, that he had no familiarity with 
finance, or with the conditions and liabilities of commerce, 
or with the raising of money from voluntary contributors 
for any collective purpose. He would not have indulged 
in similar fancies if the question had been about getting to- 
gether supplies for an army. Practical Athenian financiers 
would probably say, in criticising his financial project — what 
Heraldus® observesupon some views of his opponent Salmasius, 

“ This passage of Heraldos is cited Xenophon supposes ungual contribu- 
by M. Boeckh in his Public Economy tions, according to thedifierentamounts 
of Athens, B. iv. ch. 21, p. 606, Eng. of property, agreeable to the principles 
Trans. In that chapter of M. Boeckh’s of a property-tax, but an equal distri- 
work (pp. 600-610) some very instruc- bution of the receipts for tne purpose 
tive pages will be found about the of favouring and aiding the poor, 
Xenophontio scheme here noticed. What Xenophon is speaking of is an 

I wiU however mention one or two income annually arising upon each 
points on which my understanding of share, either equal to or exceeding the 
the scheme differs from his. He says interest of the loans on bottomry. 

[k> 5) : — “ The author supposes that Where, however, is the security that 

profit UTOn this speculation would the undertaking would produce three 

amount to uiree oboli per day, so that oboli a day to each subscriber ? ” 
the subscribers woula obtain a very I concur in most of what is here 
high per centage on their shares, said ; but M. Boeckh states the matter 
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about the relations of capital and interest in Attica — Som- 
nium est hominis hanim rerum, etiam cum vigilat, nihU 
scientis.”® The financial management of Athens was doubt- 
less defective in many ways : but it would not have been im- 
proved in the hands of Xenophon — anymore than the adminis- 
trative and judiciary department of Athens would have be- 
come better under the severe regimen of Plato.? The merits 


too much, as if the three oboli per 
diem were a real return arising from 
the scheme, and payable to each share- 
holder upon each Bhate as he calls it. 
This is an accident of the case, not the 
essential feature. The poorest citizens 
— for whose benefit, more than for any 
other object, the scheme is contrived — 
would not be shareholders at all : they 
would be too poor to contribute any- 
thing, yet each of them would receive 
his triobolon like the rest. Moreover, 
many citizens, even though able to 
pay, might hold back, and decline to 
pay: yet still each would receive as 
much. And again, the foreigners, 
kings, satraps, &c., would be contri- 
butors, but would receive nothing at 
all The distribution of the triobolon 
would be made to citizens only. Xeno- 
phon does indeed state the proportion 
of receipts to payments in the cases of 
some rich contributors, as an auxiliary 
motive to conciliate them. But we 
ought not to treat this receipt as if it 
were a real return yielded by the 
public mining speculation, or as profit 
actually brought in. 

As I conceive the scheme, the daily 
triobolon, and the respective contribu- 
tions furnished, have no premeditated 
ratio, no essential connection with 
each other. The daily payment of the 
triobolon to every citizen indiscrim- 
inately, is a new and heavy burden 
which Xenophon imposes upon the 
city. But this is only one among 
many other burdens, as we may see 
by cap. 6. In order to augment the 
wealth of the city, so as to defray 
these large expenses, he proposes 
sevferal new financial measures. Of 
these the most considerable was the 
public mining speculation ; but it did 
not stand alone. The financial scheme 
of Xenophon, both as to receipts and 
as to expenditure, is more general than 
M. Boeckh allows for. 

^ It is truly surprising to read in 


one of Hume's Essays the following 
sentence. Essay^XII. on Civil Liberty, 
p. 107 ed. of Hume's Philosophical 
Works, 1825. 

“ The Athenians, though governed 
by a Republic, paid near two hundred 
per cent for those sums of money which 
any emergence made it necessary for 
them to borrow, as we learn from 
Xenophon.” 

In the note Hume quotes the follow- 
ing passage from this discourse, De 
Vectigalibus : — Krricnp air* 

* off 

01 

Se y€ 

tl/oyrai kut* ^ytavrby Sea hy elfftyfy 
KiDcriv. Oi ykp fiyay irpor€\i(Tayrts<, 
iyyvs Svoiy fiv^y irp6<roSoy c^ovcri. *0 

Kcd iroXvxpoynifraroy < 

Hume has been misled by dwelling 
upon one or two separate sentences. 
If he had taken into consideration the 
whole discourse and its declared scope, 
he would have seen that it affords no 
warrant for any inference as to the rate 
of interest paid by the Athenian public 
when they wanted to borrow. In 
Xenophon's scheme there is no fixed 
proportion between what a contributor 
to the fund would pay and what he 
would receive. The triobolon received 
is a fixed sum to each citizen, whereas 
the contributions of each would be dif- 
ferent. Moreover the foreigners and 
metics would contribute without re- 
ceiving anything, while the poor citi- 
zens would receive their triobolon per 
head, without having contributed 
anything. 

P Aristeides the Rhetor has some 
forcible remarks in defending Rhetoric 
and the Athenian statesmen against 
the bitter criticisms of Plato in the 
Gorgias : pointing out that Plato him- 
self had never made trial of the diffi- 
culty of governing any real community 
of men, or of the necessities under 
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of the Sokratic companions — and great merits they were — lay 
in the region of instructive theory. 

Xenophon accompanies his financial scheme with a strong 
recommendation to his countrymen, that they should 
countrymen abstain from warlike enterprises and maintain peace 
peece. with every one. He expatiates on the manifest ad- 
vantages, nay, even on the necessity, of continued peace, under 
the actual poverty of the city : for the purpose of recruiting 
the exhausted means of the citizens, as well as of favouring 
his own new projects for the improvement of finance and 
commerce. While he especially deprecates any attempt on 
the part of Athens to regain by force her lost headship over 
the Greeks, he at the same time holds out hopes that this 
dignity would be spontaneously tendered to her, if, besides 
abstaining from all violence, she conducted herself with a 
liberal and conciliatory spirit towards all : if she did her best 
to adjust differences among other cities, and to uphold the 
autonomy of the Delphian temple.*^ As far as we can judge, 
such pacific exhortations were at that time wise and politic. 
Athens had just then concluded peace (355 b.c.) after the 
three years of ruinous and unsuccessful war, called the Social 
War, carried on against her revolted allies Chios, Kos, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium. To attempt the recovery of empire by force 
was most mischievous. There was indeed one purpose, for 
which she was called upon by a wise forecast to put forth her 
strength — to check the aggrandisement of Philip in Mace- 
donia. But this was a distant purpose : and the necessity, 
though it became every year more urgent, was not so pro- 
minently manifest^ 355 as to afiect the judgment of 
Xenophon. At that early day, Demosthenes himself did not 
see the danger from Macedonia : his first Philippic was de- 
livered in 351 B.C., and even then his remonstrances, highly 
creditable to his own forecast, made little impression on others. 
But when we read the financial oration De Symmoriis we 

which a Btatesman in actual political 1 I agree with Boeckh, Public Boon, 
life wa« placed (Orat. xlv. iiepl 'Ptjto- of Athens, ut suprh, p. 601, that this 
puc^Sf pp. 109-1 10, Dindorf). pamphlet of Xenophon is probably to 

^ Xenoph. De Vectig. v. 3-8. be referred to the close of the Social 

See my ‘History of Greece/ ch. War, about 355 b.o. 

86, p. 325 seq. 
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appreciate his sound administrative and practical judgment ; 
compared with the benevolent dreams and ample public 
largess in which Xenophon here indulges.® 

We have seen that Plato died in 347 b.c., having reached 
the full age of eighty : Xenophon must have attained Difference of 
the same age nearly, and may perhaps have at- 
tained it completely — though we do not know the 
exact year®of his death. With both these two illus- 
trious companions of Sokrates, the point of view is 
considerably modified in their last compositions as compared 
to their earlier. Xenophon shows the alteration not less 
clearly than Plato, though in an opposite direction. His dis- 
course on the Athenian revenues differs quite as much from 
the Anabasis, CyropaBdia, and (Ekonomikus — as the Leges and 
Epinomis differ from any of Plato’s earlier works. Whatever 
we may think of the financial and commercial anticipations of 
Xenophon, his pamphlet on the Athenian revenues betokens 
a warm sympathy for his native city — a genuine appreciation 
of her individual freedom and her many-sided intellectual 
activity — an earnest interest in her actual career, and even in 
the extension of her commercial and manufacturing wealth. 
In these respects it recommends itself to our feelings more 
than the last Platonic produ^ction — Leges and Epinomis — 
composed nearly at the same time, between 356-347 b.c. While 
Xenophon in old age, becoming reconciled to his country, 
forgets his early passion for the Spartan drill and discipline, 
perpetual, monotonous, unlettered — we find in the senility of 
Plato a more cramping limitation of the varieties of human 
agency — a stricter compression, even of individual thought 
and speech, under the infallible ofBcial orthodoxy — a more 
extensive use of the psedagogic rod and the censorial muzzle — 
than he had ever proposed before. 

In thus taking an unwilling leave of the Sokratic family, 
represented by these two venerable survivors — to both of 
whom the students of Athenian letters and philosophy are so" 
deeply indebted — I feel some satisfaction in the belief, that 

• Respecting the first Philippic, and I sthenes, see my ‘History of Greece,* 
the Oratio De Symmoriis of Demo- | oh. 87, pp. 401-431. 
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Chap. XXXIX. 


both of them died, as they were bom, citizens of free Athens 
and of nnconquered Hellas : and that neither of them was 
preserved to an excessive old age. Like their contemporary 
Isokrates, to witness the extinction of Hellenic autonomy by 
the battle of Chseroneia.* 

* Compare the touching passage in “ Festinate mortis grande solatium 
Tacitus’s description of the death of tnlit, evasisse postremum Ulud tem> 
Agricola, c. 44-45- pus,” &c. 
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ABSOLUTE. 

A. 

Absolute and relative, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 n, ; of 
Xenophanei, 19; of Parmenides, 
21-25, 69 ; agrees with Kant’s, 22 ; 
of Herakleitus, 30 ; and Par- 
menides opposed, 38; of Anaxa- 
goras, homceomeries, 61 n. ; of 
Demokritus, 74, 84 ; of Zeno, 98, 
105 ; Gorgias the Leontine reasoned 
against, as ens or entia, 107 ; and 
relative, antithetised by Plato in 
regard to the beautiful, 386 ; Plato’s 
argument against, ii. 417, 439; 
to Plato the only real, 604 ; an ob- 
jective, impossible, 510 w., 514 w. ; 
see Relative, 

Abstract, dialectic deals with, rhe- 
toric with concrete, i. 384, 385; 
and concrete aggregates, ih. ; terms, 
debates about meaning, ii. 284- 
285; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284 ; and concrete, dif- 
ference not conspicuous in Plato’s 
time, 441. 

Academy, the, i. 122 ; decorations, 
137 n , ; Platonic school removed, 
87 B.C., 133 n. ; library founded for 
use of inmates and special visitors, 
147 ; Cicero on negative vein of, 
iii. 486 n, 

Achilleus, and the tortoise, i, 100 ; 
preferred by Hippias to Odysseus, 
388. 

Acoustics, to be studied by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
ui. 100. 

Actual and potential, Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction, ii. 344, iii. 494. 

* A.biKrjfiaTa, iii. 396, 398. 

.®LUN, i. 417 n. 

JlscHiNEs, SoKRATicus, dialogues of, 

* iii. 467, 469 w., 470, 567 w.; 
Lysias’ oration against, 467. 
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ALKIBIAD^lS. 

uEsoulapius, belief in, ii. 195 n. 

^Ethiops, iii. 551. 

Affirmative, see Negative, 

Aggregate, see Whole, 

Albas, meaning, ii. 39 w. 

ALo-drjaiSj relation to cVto-r^/x?;, ii. 
375 n,; conceptions of Aristotle 
and Plato compared, ih, ; connected 
by Plato with dita-ara, iii. 264 n. ; 
see Sense. 

^AKoXacrla^ derivation, ii. 518 n, 

’AXiy^fia, deiivation, ii. 518 n, 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, on 
Chance, iii. 498 n, 

Alexandrian Museum founded as a 
copy of the Platonic and Aristotelic 
IJU)v<T€la at Athens, i. 146; date 
of foundation, 149 ; Demetrius 
Phalereus chief agent in its esta- 
blishment, lb. ; its contents, 143 ; 
rapid accumulation of books, 144 ; 
under charge of Aristophanes, 142 ; 
contained Plato’s works before time 
of Aristophanes, ih, ; editions of 
Plato issued, 165 ; its authority 
followed by ancient critics, 166, 
168. 

Alexis, ii. 606 n, 

Alkibiad^is, when young, frequented 
Sokrates’ society, i. 352; attach- 
ment of Sokrates to, ii. 214 ; fit- 
ness as ideal in Alkibiades I, and 
II,, i. 352 ; see Alkihiades I, and 
II, and Symposion, 

Alkihiades I. and II., different 
critical opinions, i. 348 ; date, 
176, 178-80, 353; authenticity, 
175-6, 179, 331 w., 348; prolixity, 
357 ; circumstances and interlocu- 
tors, 331 ; fitness of historical Alki- 
biades for ideal, 352 ; no bearing 
on the historical Alkihiades, 351 n.; 
the Platonic picture an ideal, 353 ; 
illustrates Sokratico-Platonic me- 
B 
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ALLEGORICAL. 

thod in negative and positive as- 
pct, 337 ; actual and anticipated 
efi'ects of dialectic, 341 ; analogy 
with Xenophontic dialogues, 351, 
360; Alkibiad^ as Athenian ad- 
viser, 332; advises on war and 
peace, his standard the just and 
unjust, 333 ; whence knowledge of 
it, 335 ; from the multitude, their 
judgment worthless, ih, ; the expe- 
dient and inexpedient substituted, 
336 ; the just identified with the 
good, honourable, expedient, 337 ; 
ignorance of Athenian statesmen, 
eulogy of Spartan and Persian 
kings, 338 ; Alkibiad^ must be- 
come good — for what end and how, 
339 ; confesses his ignorance, 340 ; 
will never leave Sokrates, 342 ; 
Delphian maxim — the mind the 
self, 341 ; self - knowledge, from 
looking into other minds — is tem- 
perance, 342 ; situation in Second, 
343 ; danger of prayer for mis- 
chievous gifts — most men unwise, 

ih, ; instances of injurious gifts — 
mischiefs of ignorance, 344 ; depend 
on the subject-! I latter, 345 ; few 
wise public counsellors, why called 
wise, ih. ; special accomplishments 
often hurtful, if no knowledge of 
the good, 346 ; Sokrates on prayer 
and sacrifice, 347 ; Sokrates’ pur- 
jx)se, to humble presumptuous 
youths, 351 ; his mission against 
false persuasion of knowledge, 355 ; 
his positive solutions illusory, 357-8 ; 
opinion embraces all varieties of 
knowledge save of the good, 361 ; 
the good, how known — unsolved, 
362. 

Aiaegobical interpretation of poets, 

ii. 57 ; see Mythe. 

AXuTTia, the Good, ii. 557 n.\ not 
identical with pleasure, 572, 596; 
and pleasure included in Hedonists’ 
end, 597 ; is a negative condition 
intermediate between pleasure and 
pain, iii. 112. 

Amabile pbimum, i. 512, 522; ap- 
proximates to Idea of Good, 523 ; 
the Good, 625; compared with 
Aristotle’s •prirm amicitia, ih. 


ANAXIMANDER. 

, iii. 396, 398. 

Amazons, iii, 225. 

Ana of philosophers, iii. 608 n. 

Analogical and generic wholes, i. 
379, 524 n., ii. 684. 

Analogy, Aristotle first distinguished 
6y.a>pvy.a, avviowpa, and kot dva~ 
\oylap, ii. 303 n. ; see Metaphor. 

*Avdpvr)(ns different from 
668 n. ; see lieminiscence, 
i. 36 n. 

Anaxagoras, chiefly physical, i. 50 ; 
physics, 51 ; homoeomeries, 60, 54, 
67-9, 61 n. ; essential intermixture 
of Demokritean atoms analogous, 
82 n. ; denied generation and 
destruction, 50 ; and simple bodies, 
54 72.; chaos, 51, 52 n., 56; Nous, 
relation to the homoeomeries, 57-59 ; 
originates rotatory movement in 
chaotic mass, 51 ; exercised only a 
catalytic agency, 93; alone pure 
and unmixed, 63 ; immaterial and 
impersonal, 58 n. ; its two attri- 
butes, to move and to know, ih.; 
compared with Herakleiius’ irepii- 
Xop, ih.; Plato’s Idea of Good, ii. 
188 ; represented later as a god, 

i. 56 ; his own view of it, ih. ; 
theory as understood by Sokrates, 

ii. 168, 176, 178 n. ; Hegel on, 
178 72.; erroneously charged with 
inconsistency, i. 58, ii. 169, 183 ; 
animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 53 ; suggested partly by 
the phenomenon of animal nutri- 
tion, 55 ; air and fire, 53, 54, 58 n. ; 
astronomy, 59 ; his geology, meteor- 
ology, and physiology, 60; his 
heresy, Sokrates on, 284 ; threatened 
prosecution for impiety, 62 ; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
causes, ii. 177; opposed Empe- 
d Okies’ theory of sensation, i. 61 ; 
theory of vision, iii. 265 n. ; illu- 
sions of sense, i, 61 n. ; compared 
with Empedokles, 54 ; relation to 
Anaximander, 66 ; agreement with 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 67 ; influence 
on Aristotle, 93. 

Anaximander, philosophy, i. 6 ; Infi- 
nite reproduced in chaos of Anaxa- 
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ANAXIMENES, 

goras, 5G ; relation to Empe- 
dokles, ih. 

Anaximenes, i. 7. 

Angler, definition of, ii. 400. 

Animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 53; generation, Empe- 
dokles on, 42; Demokritus' re- 
searches in, 78 ; kosmos the copy 
of the 'Avrdfwov, iii. 251, 263 
292; gendlis of inferior from de- 
generate man, 281 ; genesis of, 451. 

Annikeris, iii. 558. 

meaning, ii. 272 w. 

Antalkidas, peace of, iii. 4. 

Amterastoe^ see Erastoe, 

^AyBpcomva, ra, iii. 331 n. 

Antipateb, iii. 551, 

Antibthenes, works, iii. 4G6, 470, 
61 9 n. ; constant friend of Sokrates, 
507 ; copied manner of Sokrates in 
plainness and rigour, 505, 515 w. ; 
ethical, not transcendental, 476, 
50^; and ascetic, 506, 516; did 
not borrow from the Veda, 516 w. ; 
only identical predication jwssible, 
ii. 433, 436, 445 n„ 405, iii. 521 ; 
coincidence with Plato, i. 378 n. ; 
refutation of, in Sophisth, ii. 435, 
610 w., iii. 519, 521 ; misconceived 
the function of the copula, ii. 434 ; 
errors due to the then imjierfect 
logic, 455 ; fallacies of, i. 548 ; not 
caricatured in KratyluSy ii. 520 w., 
539 n, ; on pleasure, 609 n. ; com- 
pared with Aristippus, iii. 545 ; an- 
tipathy to Plato, 506, 507 w., 521 ; 
opposed Platonic ideas, 519 ; the first 
protest of Nominalism against Real- 
ism, 520; qualities non-existent 
■without the mind, ii. 281 ; dis- 

tinction of simple and complex ob- 
jecta,iii.526 ; simple undefinable,t5. ; 
Aristotle on, 528 ; Plato, 527 ; Mill, 
628 n, ; Aristotle on school of, 470 ; 
doctrines developed by Stoics, 554. 

Antoninus, Marcus, view of death, 
i. 294 n. ; etymologies, ii. 525 n , ; 
FiuSy compared to Sokrates, 157 n., 
227 w. 

Anxtus, hostility to Sophists, ii. 9 ; 
and philosophy generally, 25. 


ARI8TEIDES. 

^ATTftpoi/, see Infinite, 

Aphorisms of Herakleitus and the 
Pythagoreans, i. 1 12 . 

Aphrodite, influence very small in 
Platonic state, iii. 225, 389. 

^A(l>po(rvvr)y equivoque, ii. 50. 

Apollo, to he consulted for religious 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 n., 355, 367 ; 
Xenophon on, 593 ; consulted by 
Xenophon under Sokrates' advice 
666 . 

Apology, naturally the first dialogue 
for review, i. 282; authenticity 
173, 175, 281, 294, ii. 198 n.; 
date, i. I 7878 O, 182, 184, 200; 
Zeno, the Stoic, attracted to Athens 
by perusal of, 289 ; its general 
character, 283 ; is Sokrates’ real 
defence not intentionally altered, 
281 ; testimony to truth of general 
features of Sokmtes’ character in 
291, n. ; differently set forth in 
Kritoriy 301 ; Sokrates’ mission, to 
combat false persuasion of know- 

[ ledge, 245, 355 ; influence of public 

' beliefs, generated withoutany osten- 
sible author, 295 ; Sokrates’ judg- 
ment on poets, expanded, 459; 
compared with OorgiaSy ii. 137 w., 
143; PhvediMy 196; Eltitophony 
iii. 21 ; Antigone of Sophokles, i. 
301 n. 

Appetite subordinated by Plato and 
Aristotle to reason and duty, iii, 
233 ; soul, 273 ; analogous to crafts- 
men in state, 65. 

A priori, Plato’s dogmas are, i. 
270 ; reasonings, Plato differs from 
moderns, ii. 20 ; element of cogni- 
tion, 328. 

Archelaus of Macedonia, ii. 98, 107 
109, 110. 

Archiixkjhus censured by Hera- 
kleitus, i. 27. 

’Apcr^, derivation, ii. 518 w. 

ArAtA, iii. 651. 

Argos, bad basis of government, iii. 
339. 

Argumbnta ad hominem, i. 102. 

Aristeides, pupil of Sokrates,!. 434 ; 

B 2 
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ARISTIPPUS. 

reply to Qorgias^ ii. 147 n, iii. 
699 «. ; belief iu dreams, ii. 356 w. 

Aristippus, works, iii. 466, 470; 
ethical, not transcendental, 476; ' 
discourse of Sokrates with, 630; 
the choice of Herakles, 632 ; Sokra- 
tes on the Good and Beautiful, 639 ; 
good is relative to human beings 
and wants, 541 ; relativity of 
knowledge, ii. 335 n., iii. 553, 659 ; 
the just and honourable, by law, 
not nature, 553 ; prudence, a good 
from its consequent pleasures, 552 ; 
acted on Sokrates’ advice, 543, 555, 
557 ; aspiration for self-mastery, 
643 ; ethical theory, 550, 557 «. ; 
compared with Diogenes and Anti- 
sthenes, 545; developed by Epi- 
kurus, 554; scheme of life, 536, 
544 ; Horace’s analogous, 548 n. ; 
pleasure a generation, ii. 597 n. ; 
communism of wives, iii. 544 ; con- 
tempt for geometry and physics, 
542, 648 ; taught as a Sophist, 
549; intercourse with Dionysius, 
ih, ; antipathy to Xenophon, 537 n, 

Aristogeiton, ii. 209 n, 

Aristophanes, the Euthyphron, a 
retort against, i. 315; connects 
idea of immorality with free 
thought, iii. 194 ; Sokrates in the 
Eubesy 259 ; function of poet, 336 j 
n. ; Nuhes analogous to Plato’s | 
Leges, S06; Vespce, 328 n.; Aves, i 
359 n. i 

Aristophanes ypappariKos, librarian 
at Alexandria, i, 142 ; labours, ib, 
n. ; first to arrange Platonic canon, 
155 ; catalogue of Plato trustworthy, 
154; division of Plato into trilogies, 
141; principle followed by Thra- 
syllus, 164, 168. 

Aristotle and Plato represent pure 
Hellenic philosophy, i. xii; St. 
Jerome on, xiii; MSS., 138, 151 ; 
Arabic translation, iii. 241 n.; 
zoological works, ii, 269 w. ; lost 
Dialogues, i. 130 n. ; different in 
from from Plato’s, 226 w. ; style, 
277; no uniform consistency, 211 
n. ; relation to predecessors, 88, 
95 ; importance of his information 


ARISTOTLE. 

about early Greek philosophy, 88 ; 
as historian, misled by his own con- 
ceptions, 25 n, ; contrasts “ human 
wisdom ” with primitive theology, 
3 n , ; treatment of his predecessors 
compared by Bacon to conduct of a 
Sultan, 88 n. ; blames Ionic phi- 
losophy for attending to material 
cause alone, 91 ; al]«tractions of, 
compared with lonians, 90; erro- 
neously identified heat with Par- 
menides’ ens, 25 n. ; on Zeno’s 
arguments, 98; on Anaxagorean 
homoeomeries, 54 w. ; charges 
Anaxagoras with inconsistency, 58 ; 
relation to Emj)edokles and Anaxa- 
goras, 93 ; approves of fundamental 
tenet of Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 
n.; Demokritus often mentioned in, 
iii. 385 w. ; blames Demokritus for 
omitting final causes, i. 76 ; on 
flux of Herakleitus, ii. 364 n.; 
accused of substituting physical 
for mental causes, 177 ; cause, 
difference from Plato, 184 ; contro- 
versy with Megarics about Power, 
iii. 490; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496 ; Megarics defended by Hobbes, 
498 ; Aristotle’s arguments not 
valid, 491-3 ; himself concedes the 
doctrine, 494 n. ; distinction of 
actual and potential, ii. 344, iii. 
494 ; graduation of causes, 497 ; 
motion, coincides nearly with Dio- 
dorus Kronus, 501 ; and Hobbes, 
lb. ; chance, 497 ; physics retro- 
graded with, i. 92 n. ; sphericity of 
kosmos, 26 n., iii. 253 n . ; Demi- 
urgus little noticed in, 284 ; Plato’s 
geometrical theory of the elements, 
270 w. ; espous^ and enlarged 
astronomical theory of Eudoxus, i. 
125 n. ; reason of the kosmos, difter- 
ent from Sokrates’ conception, ii. 
178 n , ; on Eudoxus, 594 n., 698 
w.; time, 311; friend of Ptolemy 
Soter, i. 147 ; pu[>il of Plato, 128 ; 
opposition during Plato’s lifetime, 
230 n. ; mode of alluding to Plato, 
ii. 397 n. ; on Plato’s lectures, i. 
217 ; on poetical vein in Plato, i. 
213, iii. 284 «. ; Plato’s tendency 
to found arguments on metaphor, 
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ARISTOTLE. 

ii. Ill n. ; ontology substratum for 
phenomenology, i. 25 n. ; philoso- 
phia prima, 229 ii. 443 n., 601 ; 
materia prima^ i. 76 ; view of logic 
of a science, different from Plato’s, 
229 n. ; on Plato’s ideas, 218, 230 
w., 523, 524 r?., ii. 187 w., 271 w., 
272 n., 273 w., 274 w., 284,285, 459, 
586 w., iii. 242 n., 475 n. ; generic 
and analogical ^gregates, i. 524, ii. 
584 n. ; Sophutes an approximation 
to Aristotle’s view, 461 ; definition of 

443 n., 456 n. ; on the different^ 
451 n. ; partly successful in fitting 
on the ideas to facts of sense, 286 ; 
percept prior to the percipient, 283 
w. ; conception of aladrja-Ls, 375 7i . ; 
Plato’s theory of vision, iii. 265 n. ; 
Plato’s doctrine of naming, ii. 502 
w., 510 n., 543 n. ; etymologies, 
518 n., 524 w., 525 n. ; no analysis 
or classification of propositions be- 
fore, 434 ; propositions, some true, 
othei’s false, assumed, 463 ; defini- 
tion* of simple objects, iii. 528 ; on 
only identical predication tx)ssible, 
522, 525 ; more careful than Plato 
in distinguishing equivoques, i. 
500, ii. 50 w. ; equivocal meaning 
of know, i. 546 ; indeterminate pre- 
dicates Ens, Unum, Idem, &c., ii. 
302 ; first to attempt classification 
of fallacies, i. 545 ; De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, 555 ; first distinguished 
arw^wfia, and kot di/aXo- 
yiav, ii. 303 n. ; two methods, coin- 
cide with Thrasyl Ills’ classification, 

i. 233 ; basis of dialectic, iii. 487 n. ; 
negative method, its necessity as a 
condition of reasoned truth, i. 244 
n . ; distinct aptitudes required for 
dialectic, 385 ; on dissenting func- 
tion of dialectic, 402 n. ; distinction 
of dialectic and eristic, 554 n. ; pre- 
cepts for debate, ii. 299 n.; Ehetoric,* 
250 ; on Menexenus, iii. 9 n,, 12 
n. ; distinction of ends, ii. 593 n. ; 
good the object of universal desire, 
591 n. ; threefold division of good, 

iii. 459; no common end among 
established v6fupa,i\. 498 w, ; com- 
bats Sokrates’ thesis ii\ Memorabilia 
and Eippiai Minor, i. 399 ; lying 
not justifiable, ii. 600 ; meanings of 


ARISTOTLE. 

justice, iii. 129 ; meaning of 

ii. 511 n. ; on opposition of natural 
and legal justice, 114 n.; nature, 

iii. 418 n. ; on Law, i. 424 n , ; 
theory of politics to resist King 
Nomos, 264; on virtue is know- 
ledge, 400 n., ii. 62 n , ; divine in- 
spiration, i. 461 n,; (ro<f>ia and 
<l)p6vrjais, 451 n. ; on to dbtKflv 
0€Ktiov rov dbtKfXaOai, ii. 106 n . ; 
treatment of courage and tempe- 
rance, compared with Plato’s, i. 500; 
derivation of oaxppoovtnj, ii. 518 
n . ; on pleasure, 602 n,, 606 n , ; 
pleasure not a' generation, 697 n , ; 
painless pleasures of geometry, 
575, 607 n. ; on intense pleasures, 
596 n . ; on Antisthenes, 467 n . ; 
school of Antisthenes, iii. 470; on 
friendship, i. 618 ; prima amicitia, 
compared with Sokrates’ armhile 
primum, 525 ; on Plato’s reminis- 
cence. ii. 20 nr, immortality of- 
soul, 197 w. ; relation of body to 
soul, 609 n. ; on function of lungs, 
iii. 273 n. ; liver, 287 n. ; Plato’s 
physiology and pathology compared 
with, 289 ; definition of sophist, i. 
542; equally with Sophists, laid 
claim to universal knowledge, ii. 
432 ; on Homo mensura, 330 n,, 
337 n,Ml n„ 342 n., 359 n., 363 ; 
cites from tlie Protagoras, 62 n, ; 
category of relation, 337 n. ; the 
Axioms of Mathematics, i. 229 n. ; 
ethics and politics treated apart, 
iii. 166 ; three ends of political 
constructor, 357 n, ; education com- 
bined with polity, 169, 214; on 
principle that every citizen belongs 
to the city, 215, 217 n, ; training 
of Spartan women, 216 ; views on 
teaching, ii. 260 n, ; choms of 
elders only criticise, iii. 327 n. ; 
importance of music in education, 
178 n., 335 ; ethical and emotional 
effects conveyed by sense of hear- 
ing, 336 n. ; implication of intelli- 
gence and emotion, ii. 594; view 
of tragic poetry, iii. 347 w. ; Plato’s 
ideal state, 166 n, ; it is two states, 
213; objection valid against his 
own ideal, 214 n, ; the Demos ad- 
juncts, not members of state, 212 ; 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Plato’s State impossible, in what 
sense true, 218; democmcy and 
monarchy not mother-polities, 341 
n , ; oligarchical character of Plato’s 
second idSal^ 363 w, ; ideal of cha- 
racter, different from Spartan, 210; 
differs from Plato on slavery, 373 
n , ; land of citizens, 356 iu ; num- 
ber of citizens limited, 226-9, 356 
»?. ; communism, 217 n. ; Plato’s 
family restrictions, 358 n. ; on 
marriage, 217, 226-9 ; on infanti- 
cide, 231 ; recognised Mai thus’ law 
of population, 330; allusions to 
Zeyes, 301 w., 462 ; prayer and 
sacrifice, 425. 

Arithmetic, Pythagorean, i. 16 ; mo- 
dem application of their principle, 
10 n, ; subject of Plato’s lectures, 
219 n, ; twofold, ii. 578, 615 ; to be 
studied, iii. 453 ; awakening powder 
of, 97, 98 ; value of, 359 382 ; 

acoustics to be studied by relations 
and theories of, 100 ; proportionals, 
252 n., 453 ; its axioms from in- 
duction, 383 n.\ Mill on assumption 
in axioms of, ii, 616 w. 

A nm rti 1 rwAt-rt /I ta 1 1 /AonrvliTT i 


xxxvjy i/uc; JO ^ i* 

450, 451 ; disparaged by Plato, ii. 
130; relation to science, 249 «., 
253, 365, 478 ; relation to morality, 
see Edumtion, Poetry, 

Ascetic life of philosopher, ii. 164 ; 
Pythagoreans, 610 n, ; Orphics, ih.\ 
Cynics, iii. 506, 513 ; Diogenes 
compared with Indian Gymnoso- 

f ihists and Selli, 513, 515 n., 518 w.; 
ndian Gymnosophists, antiquity 
of, 514 n, ; Selli, 518 n, 

Aspasia, iii. 2, 465, 567 n. 
Association of ideas, i. 295 n. ; Plato’s 
statement of general law of, 522 ; 
Aristotle, ih. w. ; Straton on, ii. 
376 w. 

Abt, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
173 ; admits only fourteen, 175 ; on 
Apology f 294 ; Laches^ 481 ; Hip- 
pias Major, 364 n. ; Kratylm, ii. 
627 n , ; Merieirenus, iii. 12 n . ; 
Timoeus, 284 n, ; Leges, 461, 464. 
Astronomy, ancient, i. 4 ; of Anaxa- 
goras, 59; modem, doctrine of 


atoms. 

aerolithes anticipated by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 67 «. ; first systematic 
Greek hypothesis propounded by 
Eudoxus, 124 n, ; Planets, meaning 
in Plato’s age, iii. 384 n., 452 ; 
Demokritus’ idea of motions of, 
385 n. ; Plato’s idea of motions of, 
ih, ; Sokrates avoided,!. 248; Plato’s, 
relation to theory of Eudoxus, 124 n.; 
theological view of, iii. 451 ; advan- 
tages of this view, 454 ; object of, 
instruction in, 384 ; must bo 
studied by ideal figures, not obser- 
vation, 99. 

Atheist, loose use of term, iii. 
412 n, 

Athenians, proceedings of Sokrates 
repugnant to, i. 193-6, 258 ; states- 
men, ignorance of, 338, ii. 135; 
characteristics of, i. 449 ; customs 
of, ii. 230 n, ; intellect ])redominant 
in, iii. 64 ; Plato’s iddal of charac- 
ter, 175, 178; ancient, citizens of 
Plato’s state identified writh, 295 ; 
general coincidence of Platonic and 
Attic law, 394, 405 n,, 433, 436, 
460, 599 n. ; taxes of, 599 n, 

Athens, less intolerance at, than else- 
where, ii. 493, iii. 426 ; lauded, 5, 
9 w. ; by Xenophon, 594 ; funeral 
harangues at, 1-5 ; hatred to 
jinp^apoi, 6 n . ; and Persia com- 
j)ared, 341 ; excess of liberty at, 
ib.; change for worse at, after 
Persian invasion, 343 ; contrast in 
Demosthenes and Menexenus, 344 
w.,348; Plato’s aversion to dramatic 
poetry at, 346; peculiar to him- 
self, 347 ; Aristotle differs, ih, n, ; 
Plato's ideal compared with, 460 ; 
secession of philosophers from, 
466 n. 

^Atlantic, unnavigable, the belief in 
Plato’s age, iii. 299. 

Atlantis, iii. 243 ; description of, 
297 ; corruption and wickedness of 
people, 298; address of Zeus, ih,\ 
submergence, 299. 

Atoms, atomic theory, i. 68 ; relation 
to Eleatics, 69; of Demokritus, 
differ only in magnitude, figure, 
l^sition, and arrangement, 72 ; 
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ATTIKUS, 

generate qualities by movements 
and combinations, it., 73; possess 
inherent force, 76; not really objects 
of sense, 76 w. ; essentially separate 
from each other, 74 ; yet analogous 
to the homoeomeries of Anaxagoras, 
82 n. ; different from Platonic Idea 
and Aristotle’s materia jprima^ 76 ; 
mental, 78 ; thought produced by 
influx of, 83. 

Attikus, iii. ^70 w. 

Augustine, St., ii. 519 n. 

Austin, meaning of Law, i. 425 w. 

Authority, early appearance in 
Greece of a few freethinkers, i. 265 ; 
multiplicity of individual authori- 
ties characteristic of Greek philo- 
sophy, 87 ; distinguished them 
from contemporary nations, 93 ; 
advantages, to, ; influence of, on 
most men, 250-3, 264, 295, ii. 107, 
iii. 381 ; Aristophanes connects 
idea of immorality wi th free thought, 
194 ; freedom of thought essential 
to philosophy, i. 254, 266 ?i., ii. 
143, 362 n . ; the basis of dialectic, 
356, 513, 555 w. ; all exposition an 
assemblage of individual judgments, 
349 ; belief on, relation to Homo 
mensura, 352, 353, 509 ; Sokrates 
asserts right of satisfaction for his 
own individual reason, i. 257, 295, 
308, ii. 2 ; individual reason autho- 
ritative to each, i. 304 ; Plato on 
difficulty of resisting, 264 n. ; com- 
bated by Plato, 269 n, ; Plato’s dis- 
sent from established religious doc- 
trine, iii. 189, 191 ; danger of one 
who dissents from the public, ii. 
134, 139, 141 ; dignity and inde- 
pendence of philosophic dissenter, 
upheld, 151 ; individual reason 
worthless, Herakleitus, i. 35; of 
public ju^ment, nothing of expert, 
everything, 298, 307 ; different 
view, 319 n,\ Sokrates does not 
name, but himself acts as, expert, 
308 ; afipeal to, suppressed in Aca- 
demic sect, 239 ; Epiktetus on, 
259 n. ; Cicero, 240, 256 n, ; Bishop 
Huet, 255 n. ; Council of Trent, 
261 n. ; Dr. Vaughan, iii. 410 n. ; 
see Orthodoooy, 


beautiful. 

Avebbotsm, ii. 275 n. 

Axiomata media, ii. 259, 688. 

Axioms of Mathematics, Aristotle’s 
view, i. 229 n. ; of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, from induction, ii, 
616 n., iii. 383 w. 

B. 

Bacon, importance of negative method, 
i. 2^ w., 257 ; on doubt, 266 n . ; 
misrepresents Aristotle’s treatment 
of his predecessors, 88 n. ; contrasts 
Plato and Aristotle with Pre-So- 
kratic philosophy, 91 n.\ Idola, 551 ; 
anticipation of nature, 552 n. ; rela- 
tivity of mental and sensational 
pi ocesses, ii. 331 ; axiomata media, 
259, 588. 

Badham, Dr., on Fhilebus^ ii. 584 w., 
600 w., 609 n., 612 n., 616 n. 

Bain, Prof., on the Beautiful, i. 382».; 
the Tender Emotion, 519 n. ; law 
of mental association, 523 w. ; ana- 
lysis of Belief, 551; reciprocity of 
regard indispensable to society, ii, 
84 n. ; relativity of knowl^ge, 
333 n. ; on pleasures, 603 n, 

Batteux, iii. 257 n, 

Bayle, iii. 261, 

Beautiful, the, as translation of r6 
Ka'KoVf i. 381 w. ; Hippias’ lectures 
at Sparta on, 370; what is, 371; 
instances given, 372; gold makes 
all things beautiful, 373; not the 
becoming or the profitable, 375, 
382 n. ; a variety of the pleasur- 
able, 376 ; inadmissible, 377, 378 ; 
Dugald Stewart, Mill, and Bain on, 
382 n , ; Plato's antithesis of relative 
and absolute, 386 ; difference of 
Sokrates and Plato, ib . ; as object 
of attachment, 526 ; aspect of 
physical, awakens reminiscence of 
Ideas, ii, 199, 209, 219 ; Greek 
sentiment towards youths, 208 ; 
stimulus to mental procreation, 
209, 211, 223; different ^ view, 
PJicedon, Thecetetus, Sophistes, Re- 
public, 224 ; exaltation of Eros in 
a few, love of beauty in gtfnere, 
212, 221 ; love of, excited by mu- 
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BECKMANN, 

slcal training, iii. 64 ; and the good, 

ii. 210 ; Idea of, exclusively pre- 

sented in Symposion, 223; dis- 
course of Sohrates with Aristippus, 

iii. 539. 

Beckmann, hook-censors, iii. 410 w. 

Belief, Prof. Bain’s analysis, i. 651 ; 
causes of, variable, ii. 360; always 
relative to the believer’s mind, 508, 
513 ; sentiments of disbelief and, 
common, but grounds different wnth 
different men and ages, 512 ; and 
conjecture, two grades of opinion, 
iii. 93; Plato’s canon of, 259. 

Bentham, meaning of Law, i. 425 w. 

Bebkeley, theory of, iii. 271 im- 
plication of subject and object, ii. 
332 n , ; his use of sensation^ 375 w. 

Bion, on Plato’s doctrine of reminis- 
cence, ii 19 n. 

B\a<T(f)r)fiiaf iii. 380 n, ; 

Body, animal bodies purer than air j 
or earth, Anaxagoras’ doctrine, i. l 
53; Plato’s antithesis of soul to, 

ii. 159 ; soul prior to and more 
powerful than, iii. 417, 449, 460 ; 
relation of mind to organs of. ii. 
370 ; Aristotle, 609 n. ; Monboddo, 

iii. 417 n. ; discredit of, in Phsedov^ 
ii. 198; life a struggle between 
soul and, 161, 164, iii. 262, 263 n, ; 
derivation of <rw/*a, ii. 518 «. ; alone | 
reflects beauty of ideal w'orld, 199, 
209, 219; Ideas gained through 
bodily senses, 199 ; of kosmos, iii. 
253 ; genesis of, 451 ; Demiurgus 
prepares for man’s constmction, 
places a soul in each star, 263; 
Demiurgus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262; generated gods 
fabricate cranium as miniature of 
kosmos with rational soul rotating 
within, 263 ; generated gods mount 
cranium on a tall b^y, 264; 
genesis of women and inferior ani- 
mals from degenerate man, 281; 
this degeneracy originally intended, 
292 ; organs of sense, 265 ; vision, 
sleep, dreams, %b , ; sleep, doc- 
trine of Herekleitus, i. 36; prin- 
cipal advantages of sight and 
hearing, iii, 266 ; each part of the 


CALENDAR. 

soul is at once material and mental, 
285; thoracic soul, function of, 
heart and lungs, 273 ; Empedokles’ 
belief as to the movement of the 
blood, i. 46 ; Empedokles illustrated 
respiration by klepsydra, ib. n.; 
abdominal soul, function of liver, 
iii. 273, 287 ; seat of prophetic 
agency, 274 ; function of spleen, 
276 ; object of length of intestinal 
canal, ik; bone, flesh, marrow, 
nails, mouth, teeth, 276 ; general 
survey of diseases, 277 ; diseases of 
mind from, 278 ; intense pleasures 
belong to distempered, ii. 574, 611 ; 
p reservati ve and heal ing agencies, ii i . 
279 ; training should be simple, 54. 

Boeckh, on Minos and Hipparchus^ 
i. 208 n., 426; Kleitophmy iii. 19 
w. ; TimeeuSy 252 ??., 255 w., 257 n., 
269 n, \ Leges, 301 n., 385 n. ; 
Epinomis, 454 ; Xenophon’s finan- 
cial schemes, 598 n. 

Boethius, on Plato’s reminiscence, ii. 
20 n, 

Bohme, lingua Adamica, ii, 540 w. 

Boissier, Gaston, on Varro’s etymo- 
logies, ii. 528 n. ; influence of belief 
on practice, iii. 512 n. 

Bonitz, on Thecetetus, ii. 395 n. 

Books, writing as an art, ii. 233 ; is 
it teachable by system? 234; worth- 
less for teaching, I 467, ii. 2 w., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 656 n.; 
may remind, 257, 260 ; censorship, 
iii. 410 n. ; ancient bookselling, i. 
147 n., 150 n. ; ancient libraries, 
official MSS., 1 53 n.; making copies, 
152 n, ; forgeries of books, 155 n. 

Brandis, 6n Farmenidh, ii. 296 n. 

Brown, on power, iii. 493 n. 

Bryson, dialogues, iii. 466 n. 

Buddhism, i. 249 n. 

Buffon, iii. 260 n. 

Butler, Bp., iii. 194 n. 

c. 

Cabanis, iii. 524. 

Calendar, ancients’, iii. 355 w. 
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CAMPBELL. 

Campbell, Db. George, ii. 611 n. 

Campbell, Prof. Lewis, on ThecdetuSy 

ii. 320 n., 321 n., 356 ro., 368 w. ; 
advance of modern experimental 
science, 366 n. 

Canon of Plato, ancient discussions, 
i. 132; work 8 in Alexandrine library 
at the time of Kallimachus, 144; 
probability of being in Alexandrine 
library at formation, 151; editions 
from Alexandrine library, 164 ; 
spurious works possibly in other 
libraries, 165 ; Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, first arranged Platonic 
canon, ih, ; in trilogies, 141 ; indi- 
cated by Plato himself, 195; cata- 
logue by Aristophanes trustworthy, 
164 ; ten dialogues rejected by all 
ancient critics, following Alexan- 
drine authorities, 166 ; Thrasyllus 
follows Aristophanes’ classification, 
164, 168 ; Tetralogies, 141 n, ; not 
the order established by Plato, 206 
n. ; his classification, 158 ; its prin- 
ciple, 163 w. ; division into dramatic 
and diegematic, 156 ; incongruity 
of divisions, 163 ; classification, de- 
fective but useful — dialogues of 
Search, of Exposition, 232 ; erro- 
neously applied, 235 ; the scheme, 
when its principles correctly applied, 
236 ; sub-classes recognised, 237 ; co- 
incides with Aristotle’s two methods, 
Dialectic,Demonstrative,233 ; Thra- 
syllus did not doubt llipparchmy 
166 n, ; authority acknowledged till 
16th century, 170; more trust- 
worthy than modern critics, 168, 
206 ; Diogenes Laertius, 160 
162 ; Serranus, 171 ; Phcedrus con- 
sidered by Tennemann keynote of 
series, 172 ; Schleicrmacher, ih. ; 
proofs slender, 186, 195 ; includes 
a preconceived scheme and an order 
of interdependence, 187 ; assump- 
tions as to Phcedrus inadmissible, 
188 ; his reasons internal, 189, 208, 

iii. 461 ; Phoedon^ the first dialogue 
disallowed upon internal grounds, i. 
167; considered spurious by Pa- 
nastius the Stoic, to,; no internal 
theory yet established, 189 ; Ast, 
173; admits only fourteen, 175; 


CAUSE. 

Socher, ; Stallbaum, 176 ; K. F. 
Hermann, 177 ; coincides with 8u- 
semihl, 180; principle reasonable. 
192; more tenable than Schleier- 
macher’s, 193 ; Ueberweg attempts 
reconcilement of Schleiermacber 
and Hermann, 182 ; Steinhart re- 
jects several, 179 ; Munk, 181 ; 
next to Schleiermacher’s in ambi- 
tion, 190; Trendelenburg, 216 w. ; 
other critics, 186 ; the problem in- 
capable of solution, ih. ; few cer- 
tainties or reasonable presumptions 
for fixing date or order of dialogues, 
]94; positive date of any dialogue 
unknown, 196 ; age of l^krates in 
a dialogue, of no moment, 190 ; no 
sequence or interdependence of the 
dialogues provable, 191, 279 ; cir- 
cumstances of Plato’s intellectual 
and philosophical development little 
known, 193 n.; Plato did not write 
till after death of Sokrates, 196, 205, 
316 n. ; proofs, 197-204; unsafe 
ground of modem theories, 206 ; 
shown by Schleiermacber, 207 ; a 
true theory must recognise Plato’s 
varieties and be based on all the 
works in the canon, 210 ; dialogues 
maybe grouped, 232; inconsistency 
no proof of spuriousness, oci, 214, 
246, 272 ii. 72 w., 278, 294, 301, 
387, 391, 395 n., 500, 550, 620, iii. 
20, 165 ; see Dialogues^ Epistles. 

Category of relation, ii. 337 n. 

Cause, Aristotle blames Demokritus 
for omitting finals i. 76; only the 
material attended to by Ionic philo- 
sophy, 91 ; designing cause, 77 n.\ 
Sokrates’ intellectual development 
turned on different views as to a 
true, ii. 174 ; first doctrine, rejected, 
167, 175 ; second principle, op- 
timistic, renounced, 168, 176; effi- 
cient and co-efficient, 169, 176 ; 
third doctrine, assumption of ideas 
as separate entia,171, 179 ; ideas the 
only true, 172 ; substitution of 
physical for mental, Anaxagoras, 
Sokrates, Aristotle, Descartes, New- 
ton, 177; tendency to embrace 
logical phantoms as real, 180 «. ; 
no common idea of, 181, 185, 187 
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CAVE. 

w. ; but common search for; 182 ; 
Aristotle and Plato differ, 184; 
Plato’s /orwa3 and final, ib, nr, 
principal and auxiliary, 481 ; con- 
troversy of Megarics and Aristotle, 
iii. 490-6 ; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496 ; potential as distinguished 
from actual, 494; meaning of, 
Hobbes, ih. n., 499 ; regular and ir- 
regular, ii. J84; no regular sequence 
of antecedent on consequent, doctrine 
of Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, iii. 497; 
Aristotle’s graduation of, ib , ; Ari- 
stotle’s notion of Chance,ib . ; Stoics, 
498 n. ; Aristotle’s four, in middle 
ages, ii, 185 n , ; More’s Emanative, 
179 n . ; modem inductive theory, 
184; chief point of divergence of 
modern schools, 185 n. 

Cave, simile of, iii. 93-95. 

Cavendish, discovery of composition 
of water, i. 493 n. 

Chakce, of Demokritus and the Epi- 
cureans, i. 76 nr, Aristotle’s notion 
of, iii. 497 ; Theophrastus, 498 «. ; 
Stoics, ib. 

Chaos, Hesiod, i. 4 w. ; Empedoklcs, 
41, 56 ; Anaxagoras, 51, 52 n . ; 
]X)8tulated in Timeeus, iii. 248, 
268. 

Cltarnddes, authenticity, i. 175, 501 ; 
date, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 201 ; 
excellent specimen of dialogues of 
search, 492; scene and interlocutors, 
482 ; temperance, a kind of sedate- 
ness, objections, i. 483 ; a variety of 
feeling of shame, refuted, ib . ; doing 
one's own business, refuted, 484; 
iii. 163, 165 ; distinction of making 
and doing, i. 484 ; self-knowledge, 
ib . ; is impossible, 497 ; no object 
of knowledge distinct from the 
knowledge itself, 485 ; knowledge 
of knowledge impossible, analogies, 
tb . ; all properties relative, 486 ; 
all knowledge relative to some ob- 
ject, ib , ; if cognition of cognition 
possible, yet cognition of non-cogni- 
tion impossible, 487 ; temperance 
as cognition of cognition and of 


CLEYNAEKTS. 

non-cognition, of no avail for hap- 
piness, 488, 4^ ; knowledge of good 
and evil contribtites most to happi- 
ness, 490 ; different froni other 
sciences, 498 ; temperance not the 
science of good and evil, 490; tem- 
perance undiscovered, but a good, 
492 ; compared with Laches, 498 ; 
Lysis, 502, 515 ». ; Pditikus, ii, 
498 ; BepuUic, iii. 163, 165. 

Charondas, iii. 353, 429 n. 

Chinese compared with Pythagorean 
philosophers, iii. 515 n. 

Chrysippus, sophisms, iii. 483 n., 
490 ; communism of wives, 544 n, 

Cicero, on freedom of thought, i. 255 
n. ; state religion alone allowed, iii. 
409 ; Be Amiciiia compared with 
Lysis, i. 520 ; Plato’s reminiscence, 
ii. 20 n. ; immortality of the soul, 
200 w. ; pleasure, 609 n. ; Me^ 
nexenus, iii. 7 w. ; Sokrates' con- 
citatio, 23 n. ; proems to laws, 352 
n. \ Stoics, 485 n., 512; Academics, 
486 n. ; Megarics, 490 n. 

Classes, fiction as to origin of, iii. 
56 ; see Damos, State, 

Classification, emotional and scien- 
tific contrasted, ii. 268, 406, 408 «.; 
conscious and unconscious, 564 ; 
the feeling of Plato’s age re8|)ecting, 
403 n., 563 ; dialogues of search a 
lesson in, 388, 399; novelty and 
value of this, 402 ; all particulars 
of equal value, 406 ; tendency to 
omit sub-classes, 469, 560; well 
illustrated in PhiUbus, 467, 562; 
but feebly applied, 588; imj)or- 
tance of founding it on sensible re- 
semblances, 470 ; Plato’s doctrine 
not necessai ily connected with that 
of Ideas, 564; Plato enlarges Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, 587 ; same prin- 
ciple of, applied to cognitions and 
pleasures in Fhilebvs, 601, 614; 
its valuable principles, 615 ; of 
sciences as more or less true, dia- 
lectic the standard, 602 ; of Me- 
garics, over-refined, 407. 

Cleynaerts, iii. 410 w. 
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CLIMATE. 

Climate, influence of, iii. 359 w. 

CoLENSO, Bp., ii. 519 w. 

CoLLARD, Royer, ii. 376 «. 

Colour, Demokritean theory, i. 80 ; 
defined, ii. 4; pleasures of, true, 
675. 

Comedy, mixed pleasure and pain ex- 
cited, ii. 574 ,n. ; Plato’s aversion 
to Athenian, iii. 346 ; peculiar to 
himself, 347 ; Aristotle differs, ib. n. 

Commerce, each artisan only one trade, 
iii. 391 ; importation, by magistrates, 
of what is imperatively necessary 
only, ib,; Benefit Societies, 429; 
retailers, 47, 391, 431 ; punishment 
for fraud, 432 ; Attic law compared, 
433; Xenophon inexperienced in, 
592 ; admired by Xenophon, 593 ; 
Metics, 392 ; Xenophon on en- 
couragement of, 595. 

Communism of guardians, iii. 168, 
197, 226 ; necessary to maintenance 
of state, 198, 206 ; peculiarity of 
Plato’s, 207 ; Aristotle on, 217 n , ; 
acknowledged impracticable, 357 ; 
of wives, opinions of Aristippus, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and Chrysippus, 
644. 

Comte, three stages of progress, ii. 184. 

Concrete, its Greek equivalent, i. 
384 n. ; see Abstract 

CoNDORCET, iii. 2G0 n., 286 n. 

Connotation, or essence, to be known 
before accidents and antecedents, 
ii. 12. 

Consciousness, judgment implied in 
every act of, ii. 376 w, ; the facts of, 
not explicable by independent Sub- 

, ject and Object, 341. 

Contradiction, principle of, in Plato, 
ii. 308 ; logical maxim of, 452 ; 
necessity of setting forth counter- 
propositions, 359, 360 ; contradic- 
tory propositions not possible, iii. 
522 n. 

Contraries, ten pairs of opposing, 
Pythagorean,!. 15 ; the Pythagorean 
“ principia of existing things,” ib. n . ; 


cynics. 

Herakleitus, 31, 32 ; excluded in, 
nothing save the self-existent Idea, 
337 w. 

Copula, logical function of, iii. 525 ; 
misconceived by Antisthenes, ii. 
434, 445 n,f 465 w., i. 378 n. 

CoRNDTUS, iii. 482, 488. 

Council, Nocturnal, to conserve the 
original scheme of State, iii. 446, 
448 ; to comprehend and carry out 
the end of the State, 448, 455, 459 ; 
training in Epinomis, 450, 454. 

Courage, what is, i. 473 ; not endur- 
ance, 474 ; is knowledge, ii. 60 ; a 
right estimate of terrible things, i. 
476, ii. 67, 80, iii. 165 ; such in- 
telligence not possessed by pro- 
fessional artists, i. 478 ; the intelli- 
gence of good and evil generally, 
too wide, 476 ; relation to rest of 
virtue, ii. 59, 76 n., iii. 457, 312 
n.; of philosopher and ordinary 
citizen, different principles, ii. 81 
n, ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; imparted by 
gymnastic, 55; Laches difficulties 
ignored in Politikus ii. 498 ; Plato 
and Aristotle compared, L 600. 

Cousin, the absolute, ii. 514 n , ; on 
Sophistes, 458 ; TimeeuSy iii. 252 n. 

Creation out of nothing denied by 
all ancient physical philosophers, i. 
54 ; see Body, Eosmos. 

Crime, distinction of damage and in- 
jury, iii. 395, 397-9; three causes 
of misguided proceedings, 396; 
purtx)se of punishment, to heal 
criminals’ distemper or deter, i6., 
439; sacrilege and high treason the 
gravest, 393 ; see Law-administror 
tion. 

Criticism, value of, L 460. 

Cudworth, entities, ii. 282. 

Cynics, origin of name, iii. 505 n. ; 
a alpeaiSy 515 n, ; asceticism, 513 ; 
Sokrates’ precepts fullest carried 
out by, 515 ; suicide, 517 n. ; co- 
incidence of Hegesias with, 559; 
an order of mendicant friars, 518 ; 
connection with Christian monks, 
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CYRUS. 

%h, n. the decorous and the inde- 
corous, ii. 609 n, 

Cyrus, iii. 342, 679. 

D. 

DiEMON, of Sokrates, i. 310, 436, iii. 
470 ; his experience of, i. 433 ; ex- 
plains his eccentricity, 437 ; vari- 
ously alluded to in Plato — its cha- 
racter and working impenetrable, 
439, 441; in Tlieages and Them- 
tetm^ 440; a special revelation, 
441, 462 n. ; privileged communi- 
cations common, 461, 462 w. ; see 
Inspiratim ; belief of Empedokles, 
48, 49 ; etymology, ii. 617 n . ; 
Eros, intennediate between gods 
and men, 215 ; subordinate to divine 
steersman of kosmos, 480 w. ; inter- 
mediate, iii. 452. 

Dahne, on Philo- Judmm^ ii. 525 n., 
iii. 185 n. 

Damon, a teacher of movo-i/oJ, i. 469 
n. ; dangers of change in national 
music, iii. 345. 

Dancing to be regulated by authority, 
iii. 321 ; laws, 320 ; three choruses, 
youths, mature men, elders, 326, 
335 ; and music, effect on emotions, 
377 ; comic, by slaves or mean per- 
sons only, 382 n. 

Darius, iii. 342. 

Death, doctrine of Parmenides, i, 27 
r?. ; Herakleitus, 35 ; Sokrates, 293, 
302 n. ; emancipates soul from 
struggle with body, ii. 161, 164, 
iii. 262, 263 n. ; guardians must 
not fear, 51 ; see Immortality, 

Debate of secondary questions before 
settling fundamental notions, mis- 
chief of, ii. 12 ; see Dialectic, 

Definition gives classes, Type, na- 
tural groups, i. 379, 524 n.\ So- 
krates introduced search for, 379 ; 
frequent mistake of giving a parti- 
cular example, 317, 473 ; dialogues 
of search illustrate process of, ii. 
235, 388, 399 ; novelty and value of 
this, 402 ; importance in Plato’s time 
of bringing forward logical subordi- 


DEMOKRITUS. 

nations and distinctions, 4 ; tested 
by clothing it in particulars, iii. 
33 n. ; of common and vague terms, 
hopelessness of, i. 617 w. ; Aristotle 
on, ii. 3 n , ; none of a general word, 
Sextus Empiricus, iii. 523 ??. ; none 
of simple objects, Antisthenes, 526 ; 
Plato on, 627 ; Aristotle, 528 ; Mill, 
ih , ; and division, the two processes 
of dialectic, ii. 236, 246; necessity 
for, 235 ; conditions of a good, 91. 

Degerando, M., ii. 350 n., 362 n, 

Aeiphsf meaning, i. 475 n. 

Dekad, the Pythagorean perfect num- 
ber, i. 11. 

AeKTiKop TO, see Malter, 

Delphian oracle, reply to Sokrates, 
i. 284; maxim, Know 341, 

356 ; to be consulted for religious 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 n., 356. 

Demetrius Phalereus, Alexandrine 
librarian, i. 143 n. ; chief agent 
in establishment of Alexandrine 
library, 149 ; history and character, 
148 ; Apology j iii 466 n, 

Demiurgus, opposed to Ibt^rrjfy ii 43 
?/.; of kosmos, 480 w. ; postulated, 
iii. 248 ; is not a creator, ih. ; pro- 
duces kosmos, by persuading Ne- 
cessity, 249, 251 ; on pattern of 
ideas, 256 ; evolved the four ele- 
ments from primordial chaos, 268 ; 
addresses generated gods, 261 ; pre- 
pares for man’s construction, places 
a soul in each star, 262 ; conjoins 
three souls and one body, ih . ; how 
conceived by other philosophers of 
same century, 283; little noticed 
ill Aristotle, 284 ; degeneracy of 
man originally intended by, 292. 

Demochares, law against philoso- 
phers, iii. 466 n. 

Democracy, least bad of unscientific 
governments, ii. 486, 494 ; origin, 
iii. 106 ; monarchy and, the mother- 
polities^ 341; dissent of Aristotle, 
ib. n . ; Plato’s second ideal state a 
compromise of oligarchy and, 363, 
367. 

Demokritits, life and travels, i. 68 ; 
Plato’s antipathy to, 69 w., 86, 
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d£;mos. 

449, iii. 385 n. ; often mentioned 
in Aristotle, 385 n. ; opinions of 
ancients on, i. 86 w. ; his univer- 
sality, 85 ; relation to Parmenidean 
theory, 69; plena and vacua, ens 
and non-ens, 70, ii. 456 n, ; his ab- 
solute and relative, i. 74, 84 ; atoms 
differ only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 72 ; dif- 
ferent from Plato's Jdea and An- 
BtoiWsmatei^aprimaJB ; not really 
objects of sense, ib. n. ; inherent 
force, 76 ; his ultimatum, the 
course of nature, ib. ; primary and 
secondaiy qualities, iii. 271 n. ; air, 

i. 79, 81 ; theory of colour, 80 ; 
theory of vision, combated by Theo- 
phrastus, 81 ; hearing and taste, 82 ; 
motions of planets, iii. 385 n. ; 
blamed by Aristotle for omitting 
final causes, i. 76 ; chance, ib. n. ; 
(fivaiSf IZn.; mind is heat through- 
out nature, 78; parts of the soul, 
79; on its immortality, ii. 202 w. ; 
truth obtainable by reason only, i. 
75 ; thought produced by influx of 
atoms, 83 ; on Homo mensural 86, 

ii. 363 ; knowledge is obscure^ err 
sensation, and genuine^ or thought, 

i. 84 ; the gods, 85 ; ethical views, 
86 ; treatise on Pythagoras, ib, n . ; 
researches in zoology and animal 
generation, 78 ; influence on growth 
of dialectic, 86 ; works of, 68 ; in 
Alexandrine library, 143 ; divided 
into Tetralogies by Thrasyllus, 141, 
163 n. 

Di<:M 08 ,instato,analogous to appetite in 
individual mind, iii. 65; Plato more 
anxious for good treatment of, than 
Xenophon and Aristotle, 211 ; in 
Aristotle adjuncts, not members, of 
state, 212 ; Plato’s scheme fails 
from no training for, 215 ; see State. 

Demosthenes, pupil of Plato, i. 129 
n . ; rhetorical powers, iii. 8 n. ; 
teaching of Isokmtes, 178 n. ; adv. 
Leptinem contrasted with Leges^ 
344 n. 

Dbscabtbs, advantages of protracted 
study, i. 276 ». ; accused of sub- 
stituting physical for mental causes, 

ii. 177 ; argument for being of God, 


DIALECTIC. 

a “ fallacy of confusion,” 513 n. ; 
on criticism by report, iii, 472 n. 

Desire for what is akin to us or our 
own, cause of friendship, i. 513 ; 
good, object of universal, ii. 13, 
554, 591, 612 n, ; largest measure 
and all varieties of, are good, 118 ; 
belongs to the mind, presupposes a 
bodily want and "memory of pre- 
vious satisfaction, 568 ; exception, 
569 w., 607 n. 

Despot, has no real power, ii. 97 ; 
worst of unscientific governments, 
486, 494 ; origin, iii. 107 ; excess 
of despotism in Persia, 341 ; Solon 
on, 575 V . ; Xenophon on interior 
life of, 574, 577 ; Xenophon’s scheme 
of government, a wisely arranged 
Oriental despotism, 591. 

Determining, Pythagorean doctrine 
of the, i. 11 ; the, ii. 565 ; it is in- 
telligence, 567. 

Deuschle, on Kratylus^ ii. 543 n. 

Deycks, on Megarics, iii. 482 n., 491, 

Dialectic little or none in earliest 
theorists, i. 96 ; Demokritus’ in- 
fluence on its growth, 86 ; of Zeno 
the Eleate, 96, ii. 316 ; its purpose 
and result, i. 102 ; compared with 
Parmenides, 104; early physics 
discredited by growth of, 95; its 
introduction changes the character 
of philosophy, 109, 112 ; repug- 
nant to Herakleiteans, 110 w. ; in- 
fluence of Drama and Dikastery, 
256; debate common in Sokratic 
age, 241, ii. 58; died out in later 
philosophy, i. 265 n. ; disputations 
in the Middle Ages, 268 n. ; modem 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240 ; process per se interesting to 
Plato, 275, 278, 473 ; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277 ; its importance, 
95, 225, 243, 497, 555; debate a 
generating cause of friendship. 
519 n. ; and Eristic, 543, 554 n. ; 
of Sokrates, viii. ; contrasted with 
Sophists’, 529, iii. 479; Sokrates 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, i. 256, 
260 n. ; to social, political, ethical, 
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DIALECTIC. 

topics, 256; necessity of negative 
vein, 95, 242, 244, 257, 266 w., 293, 
617, iii. 486 ; a value by itself, ii. 
258, 278, 294, 369-60, 387, 396 
600, iii. 22; see Negative Method; 
procedure of Sokrates repugnant to 
Athenian public, i. 258, ii. 77 ; 
colloquial companion necessary to 
Sokrates, 59 ; Sokrates asserts right 
of satisfaction for his own individual 
reason, i. 257 ; Sokrates’ reason for 
attachment to, ii. 472 w. ; Sokrates 
to the last insists on freedom of, 
154; stimulates, i. 292, 322, iii. 
78 n. ; as stimulating, not noticed 
in BepuUic training, 236 ; its nega- 
tive and positive aspect, illustrated 
in Alkibiades I. and //., i. 337 ; in- 
discriminate, not insisted on in ^or- 
giaSy ii. 143 ; protest against, 553 ; 
Euthydemus jx)pular among ene- 
mies of, i. 555 ; common want of 
scrutiny, 269 n. ; value of formal 
debate, as corrective of fallacies, 
653; its actual and anticii»ated 
effects, 341; Sokrates’ jx)sitive so- 
lutions illusory, 357 ; its ethical 
basis, ii. 322 ; autonomy of the in- 
dividual mind, 350, 513, 515 w. ; 
contrast with the lieges, 358 ; Ari- 
stotle on, iii. 487 n, ; ol>stetric me- 
thod, lead of tije respondent followed, 
i. 238 ; the respondent makes the 
discoveries for himself, 337 ; as- 
sumptions necessary in, ii. 465 ; 
precepts for, 299 n. ; long answers 
inadmissible, 52; brought to bear 
on Sokrates himself, 264, 298 ; the 
sovereign purifier, 409 ; its result, 
Knoudedge, i. 267 ; contrasted with 
lectures, ii. 48, 556 n. ; alone useful 
for teaching, 240, 258, 261 ; a test 
of the expository process, i. 229, 
267 ; attainment of dialectical ap- 
titude, purpose of tiophistes and 
FoUtikus, ii. 476 ; antithesis of rhe- 
toric and, i. 305-^, 384-5, 402, ii. 
47, 49 w., 63, 74; difference of 
metho<l, illustrated in Frotayoras^ 
72 ; superiority over rhetoric, 
claimed, 53 ; issue unsatisfactorily 
put, 146 ; rhetoric, as a real art, is 
comprised in, 237, 240 ; rhetoric 
superior in usefulness and celebrity, 


DIALOGUES. 

579, 600; Plato’s desire for cele- 
brity in rhetoric and, iii. 8 ; its 
object, definition, i. 326, ii. 9L; its 
two processes, definition and divi- 
sion, 236, 246; testing of defini- 
tions by clothing them in particu- 
lars, iii. 33 n. ; Inductive and Syl- 
logistic, i. 358 ; and Demonstrative, 
Aristotle’s two intellectual methods, 
233; the pujest of^all cognitions, 

* ii. 679 ; and geome1;ry, two modes 
of mind’s procedure applicable to 
ideal world, iii. 91 ; requires no 
diagrams, deals with forms only, 
descending from highest, 92 ; is the 
consummation of all the sciences, 
gives the contemplation of the ideas, 
101 ; one of the manifestations rov 
(jiiXoa-oKfiflv, 178 n. ; standard for 
classifying sciences, ii. GOl-2, 614 ; 
valuable principle, 615 ; exercises 
in, iii. 103; F&puhlic contradicts 
other dialogues, 236-239 ; difier- 
ence of Aristotle’s and Plato’s view, 
i. 234 ; mixture in Plato of poetical 
fancy and religious mysticism with 
dialectic theory, ii. 221 ; distinct 

' aptitudes required by Aristotle for, 
i. 385 ; Aristotle on its dissecting 
function, 402 n. ; Stoic view, 242 n. ; 
Tbeopompus, 324. 

Dialogues, the Sokratic, i. viit\ ix ; 
the lo.st, of Aristotle, 130 w., 226 w. ; 
of Sokraiici viri, iii. 466, 469 ; of 
Plato, give little information about 
him personally, i. 130 ; different 
in form from Aristotle’s, 226 n. ; 
vary in value, 350; variety of 
Plato, 214; dramatic pictures, not 
historical, 290 7?., 364 w., 480, 484 w., 
492, 502, 527, 532, 636, ii. 35, 214 
w., 225, 231 ; of common form — 
Plato never speaks in his own 
name, i. 214 ; reluctant to publish 
doctrines on bis own responsibility, 
220, 223, 226, 231 n. ; may have 
published under the names of 
others, 231 ; his lectures diff er from, 
in being given in his own name, 
274 ; Plato assumed impossibility of 
teaching by written exposition, 220, 
226, 388 w., 396; assumption intel-" 
ligible in his day, 227 ; Sokratic 
elenchus, a test of the expository 
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DIANOIA. 

process, 229 ; of Search predomi- 
nate, 236 ; a necessary preliminary 
to those of Exposition, 633 ; their 
basis, Sokratic doctrine that false 
persuasion of knowledge is uni- 
versal, 238, 265; illustrated by 
Hippias and Ckarmides, 396, 492 ; 
appeal to authority, suppressed in 
Aowiemics, 239 ; debate common 
in the Sokratic age, 241; process 
per se interesting to Plato, 275 ; the 
obstetric method — lead of the re- 
spondent followed, 238 ; modern 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240 ; purpose to stimulate intellect, 
and form verifying power, ii. 388, 
399, 600; novelty and value of 
this, 402 ; process of generalisation 
always kept in view in, i. 278; 
affirmative and negative veins dis- 
tinct, 270, 274, 292 ; often no ul- 
terior affiimative end, 246; but 
Plato presumes the search will be 
renewed 266 ; value as suggestive, 
and reviewing under diflerent as- 
j)ect8, 401 ; untenable hypothesis 
that Plato communicated solutions 
to a few, ix, 231, 273 ; no assignable 
interdependence, 279 ; each has its 
end in itself, xi, 214, 246, 272 n., 

ii. 72 71., 278, 294, 301, 387, 391, 
395 71 ., 500, 550, 620, iii. 20, 165 ; 
of Exposition, j^fiedagogic tone, ii. 
688 n. ; Plato’s change in old age, 

iii. 302, 350, 411, 454, 601 ; Xeno- 
phon compared, 601 ; order for 
review, i. 279; see Canon. 

DfANOiA, Nous and, two grades of in- 
telligence, iii. 93. 

DiKiBAKCHUS, ii. 202 n. 

Dikasts, opposition of feeling be- 
tween Sokrates and, i. 246 ; in- 
fluence of dikastery on growth of 
Dialectic, 256. 

Diodorus Kronus, doctrine of Power, 
iii. 495 ; defended by Hobbes, 498 ; 
hypothetical propositions, 500; time, 
difficulties of Now, ih. ; motion, ih, ; 
Aristotle nearly coincides with, 501 ; 
and Hobbes, ih. ; his death, 502. 

DioaBNBs of Apollonia, life and doc- 
trines, i. 63; air his primordial 


DIVISION. 

element, ih. ; many properties of 
64 ; physiology, 63 n., 65 ; cosmo- 
logy and meteorology, 66; often 
followed Herakleitus, ih. n. ; anti- 
cipated modem doctrine of aero- 
lithes, 67 n. ; agreement with An- 
axagoras, 67 ; fundamental tenet, 
agreement with Aristotle and De- 
mokritus, 72 ; theory of vision, 

iii. 265 n, 

Diogenes of Sinop^, iii. 507 ; works, 
511 ; doctrines, 510; Sokrates’ pre- 
cepts fullest carried out by, 515; 
asceticism, 513; compared with 
Indian Gymnosophists and Selli, 

ih. , 515 n., 518 n. ; with Aristippus, 
545 ; communism of wives, 544 n. ; 
opposed Platonic Ideas, 519 ; the 
first protest of Nominalism against 
Realism, 520. 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 160 n., 162. 

Dion Chrysostom, iii. 467 n. 

Dionysius, the elder, Aristippus’ 
intercourse with, iii. 649; visited 
by Plato, i. 221 ; the younger, 
visited by Plato, 126, 226; ex- 
pedition of Dion against, 127. 

Dionysius Hal., on Apology, i. 282 n. ; 
rhetorical powers of Plato and De- 
mosthenes, iii. 8 7i. ; rivalry of 
Plato and Lysias, 11 n. ; contrasts 
Plato’s with SoKpariKoi biakoyoi, 
465 7?.; Plato’s jealousy and love 
of supremacy, 471 7i. 

Diotima, ii. 213 n., 214. 

Disease, general survey of, iii. 277 ; 
preservative and healing agencies, 
279. 

Dittrich on Kratylus, ii. 520 n. 

Diversum, iii. 254; form of, per- 
vades all others, ii. 420, 444 ; Ari- 
stotle on, 451 71 . 

Division, logical, i. 358 ; and defini- 
tion, the two processes of dialectic, 

ii. 236, 246; dialogues of search 
illustrate process, 235, 388, 399; 
novelty and value of this, 4, 402 ; 
by dichotomy, 467 ; importance of 
founding on sensible resemblances, 
470 ; sub-classes often overlooked, 
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DIVORCE. 

560; well illustrated in Philehm, 
662; but feebly applied, 588; 
Plato enlai^ Pythagorean doc- 
trine, 687. 

Divorce, iii. 437. 

Dodona, oracle to be consulted, iii. 

355 ; Xenophon, 693. 

Doing and mahii/hg^ i. 484 ; use of ev 
Cyv and €v TTpamiv in Charmides^ 
549 «. 

Drama, influence on growth of Dia- 
lectic, i. 256 ; mixed pleasure and 
pain excited by, ii. 574 w. ; Plato’s 
aversion to Athenian, iii. 346, 380; 
p^uliar to himself, 347; Aristotle 
differs, ih. n , ; see Poetry. 

Dreams, doctrine of Deraokritus, 
caused by images from objects, . 
85; Plato’s theory of iii. 205; as 
affecting doctrine Homo mensara^ 
ii. 340; belief of rhetor Aristeides 
in, 356 n. 

Drunkenness, Sokrat es’ proof against, 
ii. 227, 229, iii. 316 ; is test of self- 
control, ii. 227 n. ; iii. 318, 328; 
forbidden at Si^arta, how far justi- 
fiable, 315 ; chorus of elders require, 
327 ; unbecoming the guardians, 
328 n. 

£. 

Eberbabd, ii. 72 n, 

Ectjpse, foretold by Thales, i. 4 w. ; 
Anaximander’s doctrine, 6 n. ; Py- 
thagoras’, 14 n , ; Herakleitus’, 33. 

Education, who is to judge what 
constitutes, i. 472 ; combined with 
polity by Plato, Xenophon, Ari- 
stotle, iii. 169, 214, 367 ; on prin- 
ciple that every citizen belongs to 
the city, 215 ; precautions in elect- 
ing Minister of, 368 ; of men com- 
pared by Sokrates with training of 
inferior animals, ii. 269 w.; bad, 
of kings’ sons, iii. 342 ; training of 
boys and girls, 378 ; by music and 
gymnastic, 50 ; musical training 
excites love of the beautiful, 54; 
importance of music, 335; views 
of Xeuophon, Polybius, Aristotle, 
{b.\ music j Platonic sense, 176; 


EGYPTIANS. 

by fictions as well as by tnith, 60 ; 
actual place of poetry in Greek, 
compart with Plato’s ideal, 177- 
180; type for narratives about 
men, 62 ; songs, music, and dancing 
to be regulat^, 61, 319, 321, 379 ; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197 ; prizes at festivals, 321, 367 ; 
but object of training, war, not 
])rize8, 389 ; only ^rave music 
allowed, 63, 196 ; music and gym- 
nastic necessary to correcteach other, 
65 ; gynmastic imparts courage, ih,; 
training to ascend to the idea of 
good, 88 ; purpose, 96 ; studies in- 
troductory to philosophy, 97-100, 
234 ; difference in Leyes, 304 n. ; 
arithmetic, 453 ; awakening power, 

97 ; stimulus from contradiction of 
one and many, 98 ; geometry, 463 ; 
conducts mind towards universal 
ens, 99 ; value of arithmetic and 
geometry, 382 ; by concrete method, 
383 n.; jxarticulars to be brought 

I under the general forms 454 ; 
astronomy, 452 ; object of teaching, 
384 ; by ideal figures, not observa- 
tion, 99; acoustics, by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
100; of Nocturnal Counsellors, 450, 
454; exercises in dialectic, 103; 
Plato’s remarks on effect of, 235 ; 
ago for studies, 102, 380; philo- 
sophy should not be taught at a 
very early age, 86, 103 ; liepvhlic 
contradicts other dialogues, 236- 
239; same training for men and 
women, 104 ; maintained in Leges, 
and harmonises with ancient le- 
gends, 224; contrast with Ari- 
stotle, 223 ; public training at Sparta 
and Krete, 308 ; Plato’s scheme fails 
from no training for Demos, 216 ; 
Xenophon’s scheme, 582-7 ; geo- 
metry and physics, Aristippus’ con- 
tempt for, 542, 548. 

Egqeb, i. 247 n. 

Ego, and Mecum or non-ego, anti- 
thesis of, ii, 341 n., 864 n. 

Egyptians, iii. 859 382, 383 n., • 

445 n. ; priests, historical know- 
ledge of; 296, 297; causes, 800; 
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Eipmvcia. 

Plato’s reverence for regulations of, 
296 n. 

Eipitfvfia, characteristic of Sokrates 
and Sophists, ii. 429 ». 

Elbatic philosophy, i. 16-27, 96-107 ; 
Leukippus, 68 ; relation to atomic 
theory, 69 ; theory of vision, iii. 
265 w. ; compared with Hindoo 
philosophers, 615 «. 

Eleianb, ii. 230 n. 

Elements, the four, not primitive, 
iii. 266 ; varieties of each, 271 ; 
forms of the, 267 ; geometrical 
theory of, 269 ; Aristotle on, 270 
w. ; a fifth added, 269 451. 

Emotions, appealed to in the Kriton, 
i. 306 ; Bain on the Tender, 519 ». ; 
a degenerate appendage of human 
nature, 456, ii. 608 ; implication of 
intelligence and, 594 ; antithesis of 
science and, 268, 406, 408 w. ; the 
tender and aesthetic, no place for, in 
tripartite division of soul, iii. 177 
n , ; poet’s appeal to, disturbs the 
rational government of the mind, 
119, 180, 379; restrictions on 
music and poetry, to keep emotions 
in a prol>er state, 197, 377 ; simili- 
tude of, in all, but dissimilarity of 
objects, i. 326 n, 

Empedokles, of universal pretensions, 
i. 49 ; doctrines, 39 ; four principles, 
ih . ; dissents from Ionic school and 
Herakleitus, 50 ; denies </)v<rtr 
(in sense of yeVco-ij), 39 n. ; com- 
l)ared witli Anaxagoras, 54 ; Anax- 
imftnder, 56 ; the moving forces. 
Love and Enmity, 39 ; modern 
attraction and repulsion^ 41 ; 

physics, 40 ; predestined cycle, 41 ; 
Chaos, ift., 56 ; was aware of effect 
of pressure of air, 44 n. ; move- 
ments of the blood, 45 ; illustrated 
respiration by Klepsydra, ib, n. ; 
perception, 46, iii. 265 n , ; contrary 
to Anaxagoras, i. 61 ; knowledge of 
like by like, 46 ; God, 41 n., 44 ; 
daemons, 48, 49 ; religious mysticism 
in, 49 ; claims magical powers, 

49 ; sacredness of life, metempsy- 
chosis, 48; friendship, 609; de- 
plores impossibility of finding out 


ENS. 

truth from shortness of life, 49; 
influence on Aristotle, 93 ; doc- 
trines identified by Plato with 
Homo Mensura, ii. 323, 325, 

Ends, science of, postulated, i. 363, 
499 ; dimly indicated by Plato, 479 ; 
correlation with the unknown Wise 
Man, ih , ; distinction of, ii. 693 n. ; 
no common, among established 
vofUjMiy 498 n. 

Energy, analogous to guardians in 
state, iii. 65 ; Aristotle’s eWpycta, 
ii. 130. 

Ens, of Xenophanes, i. 18 ; of Par- 
menides, 69, ii. 265 ; combines ex- 
tension and duration, i. 20; and 
Non-Ens, an inherent contradiction 
in human mind, 21 ; alone contains 
tnith — phenomena, probability, 
25 ; erroneously identified by Ari- 
stotle with Heat, ih, n. ; Zeno, 
98 ; Gorgias the Leonti ne, 107-8 ; 
Demokritus, 70 ; contraries the 
Pythagorean principles of, 15 n.; 
an indeterminate predicate, ii. 302 ; 
theories of philosophers about, 412, 
443; materialists and idealists, 413; 
of Plato, comprehends objects of 
perception and of conception, 441, 
443 ; is ms one or many, 413 ; 
difficulties about non-ms and 
equally great, 413, 418 ; is equi- 
valent to jx)tentiality, 416; includes 
both the unchangeable and the 
changeable, 417 ; a tertium qnidy 
distinct from motion and rest, 418 ; 
philosopher lives in region of — 
Sophist, of non-etts, 420 ; wow-ens, 
549 ; different view^s about, 456 n, ; 
its different meanings in Plato, 
393 w. ; non-ens inconceivable, 411 ; 
five forms examined, 420, 444-6 ; 
a real form, not contrary to, but 
different from, ens, 423, 446 ; inter- 
communion of forms of non-ens and 
of protx)sition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426, 447; non-ens in 
different from other dialogues, 455 ; 
Plato’s view of non-ens, 456 n., 
462 n , ; unsatisfactory, 462 n. ; 
alone knowable, non-ens unknow- 
able, iii. 75 ; what is between ens 
and non-ens, the object of opinion, 
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ENTITIES. 

ib , ; fundamental distinction of ens 
from 217 ; see Eelativity, 

Ontciogy, 

Entities, quadruple distribution of, 
ii. 665 ; Cudworth’s immutable, 
282. 

Epicharmus, i. 9. 

EpiktAtus, on authority, i. 259 n. ; 
objective and subjective, 325 n . ; 
<f>i\6<ro(f>os and IdtarriSf iii. 130 n.; 
scheme conformable to nature, 
517 n. 

Epieubus, garden, i. 122 n. ; school 
and library, 138 n , ; Symposion of, 

ii. 228 n, ; developed Aristippus’ 
doctrines, iii. 554 ; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 w., 129 n. 594, 
599 n., 607 n., iii. 331 ; scheme 
conformable to nature, 517 ti. ; on 
justice, 157 n. ; antithesis of specu- 
lative and political life, ii. 144 w. ; 
immortality of the soul, 202 
against repulsive pictures of Hades, 

iii. 182 n. ; prayer and sacrifice, 
425 ; agreement with Demokritean 
doctrine of chance, i. 77 n. ; Plato’s 
theology compared with, iii. 189. 

Epimenid^s, date, iii. 341 n. 

EpimIitheus, ii. 38. 

Epinomis, its authorship, i. 167 n., 
175, 176, 179; represents Plato’s 
latest opinions, iii. 451 n., 454 
gives education of Nocturnal Coun- 
sellors, 450, 454 ; soul prior to and 
more powerful than body, 450; 
genesis of kosmos, 451 ; five ele- 
ments, 269 n.y 451 ; wisdom, 451 ; 
theological view of astronomy, 452 ; 
arithmetic and geometry, propor- 
tionals, 453 ; particulars to be 
brought under the general forms, 
454. 

'EfrurTTffirf^ relation to alo-BrjaiSy ii. 
375 n. ; see Science, 

Epistles, Plato’s, i. 203 n. ; genuine- 
ness, 175-6, 179, 220 n, ; written 
when old, 130; valuable illustra- 
tions of his character, 210 n. ; in- 
tentional obscurity as to philoso- 
phical doctrine, 221, 223 n. 

^ErrtBvfAlof derivation, ii. 518 n. 


EROS. 

Equivoques, i. 338 n., 647, ii. 235 ; 
Sokrates does not distinguish, 50 ; 
Aristotle more careful than Plato, 
i. 600, ii. 50 n, ; fallacies of equivo- 
cation, i, 646 ; ii. 127 n, ; gain^ i. 
416; knoWf 646; eZ (rjv and tZ 
nparTdv, 649 n., ii. 126 n , ; Nature^ 
115, iii. 223 ; Cauee^ ii. 181, 185, 
187 n. ; Qood, 182, 590 ; Ens, 443 ; 
Unum^ EnSy IderUy (Diversum, &c., 
302 ; Pleasure^ 698 n. ; JusticCy 
iii, 129, 147, 150, 152. 

Eranos, meaning, iii. 430 n , ; Plato 
inconsistent, 429. 

Erasistratus, iii. 288 n. 

EraatcBy authenticity, i. 175-6, 179, 
185,452 ; subject and interlocutors, 
442 ; vivacity, 447 ; philosophy the 
perj)etual accumulation of know- 
ledge, 443 ; how to fix the quan- 
tity, 444; philosophy not multi- 
plication of learned acquirements, 
445 ; special art for discriminating 
bad and good, 446, 450; supreme, 
451; the philosopher its regular 
practitioner, 447 ; the philosoplier, 
second best in several arts, 445; 
Aristotle’s o‘o(f>ia and <f)g(&vT)(riSy 451 
n . ; relation of second-best man to 
regular practitioner, 446, 447, 449 ; 
supposed to ]x>int at Demokritus, 
449 ; humiliation of literary erasteSy 
447. 

Ebetrian school, transcendental, not 
ethical, iii. 476 ; qualities non-ex- 
istent without the mind, ii. 281 n. ; 
Phsedon, iii. 503 ; Mcned^mus, 
604. 

Eristic and dialectic, i. 554 n. ; 
Aristotle’s definition, 543. 

Eros, differently understood, neces- 
sity for definition, ii. 236 ; deriva- 
tion, 525 n,'y contrast of Hel- 
lenic and modem sentiment, 206 ; 
erotic dialogues, and Sym^ 

•pommy ih , ; as conceived by Plato, 
ib, 209, 216 ; inconsistent with ex- 
pulsion of poets, 208 n. ; purpose of 
Symposiony to contrast PlatoR with 
other views, 213 ; views of inter- 
locutors in Symposiony 214 ; a 
Daemon intennediate between gods 
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and men, 215 ; but in Phcedrus a 
powerful god, ih, n., 216 n,\ the 
stimulus to improving philosophical 
communion, 209, 211, 223 ; Phm- 
don^ Thecetetust Sophistes^ Repvhlic, 
224 ; exaltation of, in a few, love of 
Beauty ingenere, 212, 221; analogy 
to philosophy, 215, 216, 220 ; dis- 
^raged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates in ^hcedrm^ 217 ; a variety 
of madness, ih . ; Sokrates as repre- 
sentative of Eros Philosophus^ 221, 
231 ; Xenophon’s view, 231. 

Ethics, diversity of beliefs, noticed 
by the ancients, i. 249, ii. 498 n. ; 
hostility to novel attempts at ana- 
lysis, i. 258 n. ; Sokrates distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views, 324 ; subjective unanimity 
coincident with objective dissent, 
325 ; Aristophanes connects idea of 
immorality with free thought, iii. 
194; the matter of ethical senti- 
ment variable, the form permanent, 
231 ; Pascal on, 587 n. ; with poli- 
tical and social life, topic of Sokra- 
tes, i. 248, ii. 137, 322 ; self-regard- 
ing doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n . ; order of problems as conceived 
by Sokrates, 71 ; to do, worse than 
to suffer, evil, 99, 106, 112, 134 ; 
no man voluntarily does, iii. 278 ; 
395—7 ; dfxapT^fiaTa and dSt#ci 7 /xara 
distinguished, 396, 398 ; and jwli- 
tics treated together by Plato, 160 ; 
apart by Aristotle, 166 ; Sokrates 
and Plato dwell too exclusively on 
intellectual conditions, i. 400, 415 ; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
and do not note what underlies epi- 
thets, 401 ; Plato blends ontology 
with, ii. 585 ; forced conjunction of 
kosmology and, 611 ; physioloiiy of 
Timceus subordinated to ethical 
teleology, iii. 285 ; different points 
of view in Plato, i. 496 ; modern 
theories, intuition, ii. 123; moral 
sense, not recognised in Oorgias 
and Protagoras, %b . ; permanent and 
transient elements of human agency, 
127-130 ; ri dvBpwrufa, iii. 331 
n. ; the permanent, and not imme- 
diate satisfaction, the end, ii. 135 ; 
t 6 SvfKd Tov confused with r6 


Euthyd^imus. 

did Ti, i. 513; basis in Republic 
imperfect, hi. 155-8 ; Plato more 
a preacher than philosopher in the 
Republic, 156, 158 ; purpose in 
Leges, to remedy all misconduct, 
399 ; of Demokritus, i. 86 ; see 
Cynics, Kyrenaics, Epikurus, &c. 

Etymology, see Name, 

Eubulides, sophisms of, iii. 482, 488. 

Eudemus, iii. 284 ; Proklus borrowed 
from, i. 88 n. 

Eudoxus, i. 123; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 n., 594 w. ; 
598 w. 

Eukleides, iii. 471 ; enlarged sum- 
mum genus of Parmenides, ii. 408 
n, ; blended Parmenides with So- 
krates, iii. 473 ; Good, ii. 584, iii. 
474, 482 n.; nearly Plato’s last 
view, 475. 

Evffpayta, equivoque, i. 338 n,, ii. 
126 n, 

Euripides, Bacchoe analogous to 
Leges, iii. 306, 333 n . ; Bippolytus 
illustrates popular Greek religious 
belief, 191 n. 

Eusebius, i. 255 n., iii. 188 n., 
285 n. 

Euthydemus, authenticitv, i. 175, 
527 ; date, 176-80, 182, 185, 190, 
195 n., 561 n., ii. 243 n . ; scenery 
and personages, i. 527 ; dramatic 
and comic exuberance, ib. ; pur- 
pose, 178 n., 530, 537 «., 544, 
lii. 482 ; Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus do not represent Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, i. 534 ; ironical 
admiration of Sophists, 541 ; 
earliest known attempt to expose 
fallacies, 549 ; the result of habits 
of formal debate, 555 ; character 
drawn of Sokrates suitable to its 
purpose, 536 ; possession of good 
things, without intelligence, useless, 
537 ; intelligence must include 
making and use, 538 ; fallacies of 
equivocation, 545, ii. 451 n. ; a 
dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter, i. 546, 547 ; extra die- 
tionem, 547 ; involving deeper 
logical principles, 548; its popu- 
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EUTHYPHRON. 

larity among enemies of dialectic, 
555 ; the epilogue to obviate this 
inference, 556; Euthyd^mus the 
representative of dialectic and phi- 
losophy, 559 ; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
557 ; Plato’s view untenable, 563 ; 
is Isokrates meant, 560, ii. 241 ; no 
teacher can be indicated, i. 558 ; 
compared with Parmenides^ 532 ; 
PepuUiCy PhUtbuB^ Protagoras 
ii. 593 n, 

Euthyphron, date of, i. 330 n. ; its 
Sokratic spirit, 322 ; gives Platonic 
Sok rates’ reply to Meletus, Xeno- 
phon tic compared, 314, 329 ; a 
retort against Aristophanes, 315; 
interlocutors, 310 ; Euthyphron 
indicts his father for homicide, 311, 
ii. 103 «. ; as warranted by piety, 

i. 312 ; acts on Sokratic principle 
of making oneself like the gods, 
313 ; Holiness, 312 ; answer by a 
}>articular example, 317 ; not what 
pleases the gods, 318, 322, 327 ; 
Sokrates disl^lieves discord among 
gods, 313 ; why gods love the 
Holy, 319 ; not a branch of justic«% 
320 ; for gods gain nothing, 321 ; 
holiness not a right traffic between 
men and gods, 321 ; dialogue use- 
ful as showing the subordination of 
logical terms, 329. 

Evil, to do, worse than to suffer, ii. 
99, 106, 112, 134 ; (xmtrast of 
usual with Platonic meaning, 105 ; 
the greatest, ignorance mistaking 
itself for knowledge, 408 ; great 
preponderance of, iii. 51, 291 ??., 
421 ; gods not the cause of, 51 ; 
the good and the bad souls at work 
in the universe, 417 ; man the 
cause of, 263 ; inconsistency, ib, n , ; 
diseases of mind arise from Ixnly, 
278; no man voluntarily wicked, 

ii. 64, iii. 278, 395-7 ; dune by the 

good man wilfully, by the l>ad un- 
willingly, i. 393; three causes of 
misguided proceedings, iii. 396 ; 
see Good, Body, 

Aristotelic, ii. 130. 

Existence, notion of, ii. 344 n., 417, 
438, 441, 444. 


FALLACIES. 

Experience, Zeno’s arguments not 
contradictions of data generalized 
from, i. 103 ; Plato’s theory of pre- 
natal, ii. 22 ; operation of pre-natal 
on man’s intellectual faculties, 218 ; 
reminiscence of pre-natal, know- 
ledge gained by, 222; post-natal 
not ascertained and measured by 
him, 22 ; no appeal to observation 
or, in studying astronomy and 
acoustics, iii. 99, 100 ; see Sense, 

Expert, authority of public judg- 
ment, nothing, of Expert, every- 
thing, i. 298, 307; opposition to 
JJomo Mensura, ii. 345, 353 ; dif- 
ferent view, i. 319 n. ; correlation 
with undiscovered science of ends, 
479; is never seem or identified, 
448, 472 ; how knowm, 471 ; So- 
krates himself acts as, 308; the 
pentathlos of Erastm, 450 ; finds out 
and certifies truth and reality, 419, 
420 ; Iwdness of all reality, ii. 547 ; 
required to discriminate pleasures, 
119, 122 ; as dialectician and rhe- 
torician, 246 ; impracticable, 248 ; 
true government by, 483; postu- 
lated for names in Kratylus, 547. 

P. 

Fadricixjs, iii. 412 n. 

Faith and Conjecture, two gnwles of 
opinion, iii. 93. 

Fallacies, Sophists abused, i. 532 ; 
did not invent, 560, iii. 488 n. ; 
inherent liabilities to error in 
ordinary process of thinking, i. 650, 
iii. 4tH; corrected by formal 
del>ate, i. 550, 653 n., 554; ex- 
ixjsure of, by multiplication of par- 
ticular examples, 544 ; by conclu- 
sion shown aXiunde to bo false, 
549 ; Plato enumerates, Aristotle 
tries to classify, 545 ; Euthydemus, 
earliest known attempt to expose, 
540 ; Bacon’s Idda, 551 ; Mill’s 
complete enumeration of heads of, 
652 ; of sufficient Reason, 6 ; 

of equivocation, 546, ii. 127 ». ; 
extra dicticnem, i. ^7 ; h, dido 
secundum quid ad dictum simpli^ 
citer, 646, 647 ; Plato and Aristotle 
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FAHILT. 

fall into, ii. 348, 368 ; of confusion, 
513 n. ; arguing in a circle, 205 n. ; 
of Ratiocination, i. 546, 552; of 
Megarics and Antistbenes, 548 ; see 
SophismSf Equivoques, 

Family, Greek views of, ii. 206 n. ; 
restrictions at Thebes, iii. 359 n , ; 
no separate families for guardians, 
67, 202, 206 ; ties mischievous, but 
cannot practically be got rid of, 
357 ; to be watched over by magis- 
trates, 358; treatment of infants, 
376 ; see Education^ Communism, 
Woman, Infanticide. 

Faubar, F. W., ii. 543 n. 

Fate, relation to gods, iii. 249 n., 
497 ; see Chance. 

Ferbier, on scope and purpose of 
philosophy, i. vi, n. ; relativity of 
knowledge, ii. 333 n. ; antithesis of 
Ego and Mecum, 341 n. ; necessity 
of setting forth counter-proposi- 
tions, 359. 

Ficinxjs, interpretation of Plato, i. ix ; 
followed Thrasyllean classification, 
170; on Good and Beauty, ii. 210 n. ; 
on Parmenides, 292 r*. ; on autho- 
rity, 354 ; mystic sanctity of names, 
541 n. 

Figure, defined, ii. 4; pleasures of, 
true, 575. 

FfNANCE, see Xenophon. 

Finite, Zeno’s rcductiones ad Absur- 
dum, i. 97 ; natural coalescence 
of infinite and, ii. 559 ; illus- 
tration from speech and music, 
560 ; insuflicient, 561. 

Fire, doctrine of Anaximander, i. 5 ; 
Anaximenes, 7 ; Pythagoras, 13 ; 
Herakleitus, 28, 31 n., 33; soul 
compared to, 35 ; Empedokles, 39 ; 
Anaxagoras, 63, 64, 68 n. ; identi- 
fied with mind by Demokritus, 78. 

Fischer, Kuno, ii. 292 n. 

Fofis, iii. 280 n. 

Freewill, the Necessity of Plato, iii. 
249. 

Friendship, a moving force, in Em- 
pedoklcs, L 39 ; problem in Lysis 
too general, 518 ; causes of enmity 


GEOMETRY. 

and, exist hy nature, ii. 115 w. ; 
colloquial debate as a generating 
cause, i. 519 n. ; desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; not 
likeness and unlikeness, 509, 510, ii. 
134 ; physical analogy, i. 519 n. ; 
the Indifferent friend to Gkx>d, 510, 
520; illustrated by philosopher, 
51 1 ; the primum amahile, 512, 
522 ; prima amicitia of Aristotle, 
compared, 525; Xenophontic So- 
krates and Aristotle, 518. 

0 . 

Gain, double meaning of, i. 415 ; no 
tenable definition found, %b., 416 ; 
see Hipparchus, 

Galen, relation to Plato, iii. 287 ; 
soul threefold, ih. ; a Kpaats of 
bodily elements, ii. 166 n. ; immor- 
tal, 200 n., 204; on FhUebus, 
684 n. ; belief in legends, iii. 180 
n, ; Plato’s theory of vision, 265 
n . ; structure of apes, 286. 

Galuppi, Pascal, ii. 328. 

General maxims readily laid down 
by pre-Sokratic philosophers, i. 
72 n. ; terms vaguely underst^, 
269 «., 325 «., 381 n., 495, ii. 
12, 49 n., 50, 115 n , ; Mill on, 
i. 380 n, ; hopelessness of defining, 
517 w. 

Generals, Greek, no professional 
exi)erience, i. 465. 

Generic and specific terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344; and analogical wholes, 379, 
624 «., ii. 584; unity, how distri- 
buted among species and indi- 
viduals, 557, 565. 

Genius, why not hereditary, ii. 41, 
43, 45. 

Geometry, Pythagorean, i. 16; modern 
application, 10 n. ; subject of Plato’s 
lectures, 219 n. ; value of, iii. 
382, 453 ; Lucian against, i. 256 ; 
successive stages of its teaching 
illustrate Platonic doctrine, 224 ; 
twofold, il 578, 616; pure and 
applied mathematics, 616 n. ; Ari- 
stotle’s view of axioms, of, i. 229 n. ; 
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from induction, iii. 383 n . ; painless 
pleasures of, ii. 575, 607 n. ; and 
dialectic, two modes of mind’s pro- 
cedure applicable to ideal world, iii. 
91 ; geometry, assumes diagrams, 
ih,\ conducts mind towards uni- 
versal ens, 99 ; uselessness of written 
treatises, i. 467 ; proportionals, iii. 
252 n,, 269 n,, 453; geometrical 
theory of the elements, i. 219 n., iii, 
269 ; Aristotle on, 270 n. ; Kyrenaic 
and Cynic contempt for, 510, 542, 
648. 

Gfbobbb, iii. 285 n. 

Gods, derivation of dtoi, ii. 517 n. ; 
Xenophanes, i. 17, iii. 474 f?. ; 
Parmenides, i. 20, 26; Empedo- 
kles, 41 n., 44, 48, 49; Anaxa- 
gorean Nous represented later as a 
god, 56 ; Diogenes of Aix)llonia, 66 
71. ; Demokritus, 85 ; Sokrates, 285, 
313, 359 ; Plato’s proofs of exist- 
ence of, iii. 417, 420, 449 ; locality 
assigned to, 258 n. ; fabricated men 
and animals, ii. 38 ; possess the Idea 
of cognition, 274, 275 n. ; free from 
pleasure and pain, 608; do not 
assume man’s form, iii. 51, 182 «. ; 
Lucretius on, 182 n, ; cause good 
only, 51 ; no repulsive fictions to 
be tolerated about, ih., 182 ; Do- 
dona and Delphi to be consulted 
for religious legislation, 60, 164 n,, 
355, 367 ; rd 331 n. ; primary 
and visible gods, 257 ; secondary 
and general^ gods, 258; Plato’s 
dissent from established religious 
doctrine, 189,191 ; Plato compared 
with Epikurus, 189, 425 ; Plato’s 
view 01 popular theology, 266 ti., 
358, 367 ; popular Greek belief, 
well illustrated in Euripides’ //tp- 
polytuBy 191 n. ; God’s 192 

n, ; Aristotle, 425 ; see Demiurgus^ 
BeUgiorif Inspiration. 

Gold, makes all things beautiful, i. 
373. 

Good, Demokritus’ theory, i. 86 ; the 
Pythagorean icoipdr, first cause of, 
ii, 617 n. ; an equivoque, 590 ; and 
pleasurable, as conceived by the 
Athenians, 147 ; contrast of usual 
with Platonic meaning, 105, 109 ; 


GOOD. 

universal desire of, 13, 97, 210, 
654, 691, 612 n. ; akin, evil alien, 
to every one, i. 514 ; alone caused 
by gods, iii. 61 its three varieties, 
ii. 78 n., 126 n., iii. 38, 143, 469 ; 
Eros one, ii. 210; as object of 
attachment, i. 526 ; the four virtues 
the highest, and source of all other 
goods, iii. 458; is the just, honour- 
able, expedient, i. 337 : not know- 
ledge, 360 ; is gain, #)4-7 ; True 
and Real, coalesce in Plato’s mind, 
420; Campbell on erroneous identi- 
fication of truth and, ii. 611 n. ; 
the primum amahile^ i. 513, 622 ; 
approximation to Idea, 523; In- 
different friend to, 510, 620 ; plea- 
sure is, ii. 60, 78 n., 121 n. ; agree- 
ment with Aristippus, iii. 555-7 ; 
meaning of pleasure as the summum 
honum, ii. 556; the permanent, 
and not immediate satisfaction, the 
end, 135 ; Sokrates* reasoning, 79 ; 
too narrow and exclusively pruden- 
tial, 82 ; not Utilitarianism, 83 n. ; 
not ironical, 87 ; compared with 
liepuhliCf 83 ; Protagoras^ 120, 
121 ; coincidence of Pepublie and 
Protagoras, 125 n. ; inconsistent 
with Gorgias, 78, 119 ; argument 
in Oorgias untenable, 126 ; Platonic 
idml, view of Order, undefined 
results, 150; Plato’s view of rhetoric 
dependent on his idJal of, 149; 
is aXxmia, 557 n. ; is maximum of 
pleasure and minimum of pain, iii. 
322-326, 329-333 ; at least an 
useful fiction, 333 ; not intelli^nce 
nor pleasure, 88; and happinei^ 
correlative terms in PhiUbus, ii. 
553 ; is it intense pleasure without 
any intelligence, 556; or intelligence 
without pleasure or pain, 667 ; in- 
telligence more cognate than plea- 
sure to, 566, 680; pleasure a gene- 
ration, therefore not an end, nor the 
good, 676; a tertium quid, 657, 
580 ; intelligence the determining, 
pleasure the indeterminate, 667 ; 
a mixture, 680 ; five constituents, 
581 ; the answer as to, does not 
satisfy the tests Plato lays dovim, 
591 ; has not the unity of an idea, 
584; Plato’s in iwt an eclectic 
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doctrine, 586 ; special aocomplisb- 
ments oftener hurtful, if no know- 
ledge of the good, i. 346 ; man who 
has knowledge of, can alone do evil 
wilfully, 393 ; knowledge of, iden- 
tified with voDf, 361 ; postulated 
under difiPerent titles, 362; special 
art /or discriminating, 446 ; how 
known, undetermined, 362, 639; 
only distinct answer in Protagoras, 
640, ii. 8^, 122; the profitable, 
general but not constant explana- 
tion of Plato, i. 369 ; is essentially 
relative, hi. 241 w., 641 ; Idea of, 
rules the world of Ideas, as sun the 
visible, 89, 90 ; Aristotle on, 242 
n. ; Anaxagoras* nous, ii. 188 ; 
training to ascend to Idea, iii. 
88 ; dialectic gives the contempla- 
tion of, 101 ; rulers alone know, 
240; Idea of, left unknown, 241 ; 
changes in Plato’s views, 474; 
Eukleidcs, ii. 584, iii. 475, 482 r . ; 
nearly same as Plato’s last doctrine, 
476; discourse of Sokrates with 
Aristippus, 539, 541; Xenophontic 
Sokrates, ii. 585. 

Gk)BQiA8 THE Leontine, reasoned 
against the Absolute as either Ens 
or Entia,. i. 107 ; Ens incogitable 
and unknowable, 108 ; contrasted 
with earlier philosophers, 109 ; not 
represented by Dionysodorus in 
Euthydemus, 534; celebrity, ii. 
90 ; theory of vision, iii. 265 n. 

Oorgias, tlic, date, i. 175-6, 178-80, 
182, 184, 561 ii. 90 142 ; its 

general character, discrediting the 
Rctualities of life, 130 ; reply to, by 
Aristeidcs, 147 w, ; upholds inde- 
f)endcnce and dignity of philosophic 
dissenter, 151 ; scenery and prson- 
ages, 90 ; rhetoric the artisan of 
|)er8ua8ion, 92 ; a branch of flattery, 
94, 146; citation of four statesmen, 
132, 137 ; true and counterfeit arts, 
96; multifarious arts of flattery, 
aiming at immediate pleastire, 132 ; 
despots and rhetors have no real 
j) 0 wer, 97; description of rhetors, 
untrue, 146; rhetoric is of little 
use, 103, iii. 11; Sokrates’ view 
different in Xenophon, ii. 146 n. ; 


OOROIAS. 

issue unsatisfactorily put by Plato, 
146; view stands or falls with 
iddcU of Good, 149 ; all men wish 
for Good, 97 ; illustration from 
Archelaus, 98, 107 n.. 109, 110, iii. 
634 ; Plato’s peculiar view of Good, 
ii. 104, 109 ; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105 ; Koyhv and al(r\pov 
defined, 100, 107; definition un- 
tenable, 108 ; to do, a greater 
evil than to suffer, wrong, 99, 134 ; 
inconsistent with description of 
Archelaus, 106 ; reciprocity of re- 
gard indisi)en8able, 107 ; opposition 
of Law and Nature, 106, 112; no 
allusion to Sophists, 113; uncer- 
tainty of referring' to nature, 114; 
punishment a relief to the wrong- 
doer, 100, 102, 109 ; the ouly cure 
for criminals* mental distemper, 
102; consequences of theory, 110; 
analogy of mental and bodily dis- 
tem|>er pushed too far. 111 ; its 
incompleteness, 138; are largest 
measure, and all varieties, of desire, 
good, 118 ; good and pleasurable as 
conceived by the Athenians, 147 ; 
good and pleasurable not identical, 
119, 600 ; argument untenable, 

126; expert required to discrimi- 
nate pleasures, 119, 122; ideal of 
measure, view of order, undefined 
results, 150; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-30 ; psychology defective, 129 ; 
temperance the condition of virtue 
and happiness, 133; Sokrates re- 
solves on scheme of life, 135; 
agreement of Sokrates with Ari- 
stippus, iii, 556 n. ; Sokrates alone 
follows the true political art, ii. 
136-7 ; condition of success in 
life, 134 ; danger of dissenter, ib , ; 
Sokrates as a dissenter, 139 ; claim 
of hem standi for philosophy, 142 ; 
but indiscriminate crCss-examina- 
tion given up, 143 ; mythe re- 
specting Hades, 136; compared 
with Frotflgoras, 41 n., 79, 120-2, 
124-30, 599 ; PhUehm, 699, 600 ; 
Apology, Kritm, Pepuhlic, 137 ; 
Leges, ib,, iii. 331, 332, 363 ; Me^ 
nexenw, 9 ; Xenophontic Sokrates, 
634, 577. 
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Government, natural rectitude of, i. 
422; Plato does not admit the 
received classification, ii. 482 ; tme 
classification, scientific or unscien- 
tific, 483; monarchy and demo- 
cracy the mother’pditmy iii. 341 ; 
dissent of Aristotle, %b, n , ; seven 
distinct natural titles to, 338 ; illus- 
trated by Argos, Messene, Sparta, 
339 ; imprudent to found on any 
one title only, iK\ five types of, 
104-10; three constituents of good, 
341 ; Plato’s xdeal^ ii. 138 ; un- 
scientific, or by many, counterfeit, 

‘ 483 ; genuine, by the one scientific 
man, fi., 488, iii. 309 ; counter- 
theory in Protagoras^ ii. 39, 490 ; 
distinguished from general, &c., 
486 ; no laws, 484 ; practicable 
only in golden age, iii. 349 ; by 
fixed laws the second best, ii. 485 ; 
excess of energetic virtues entails 
death or banishment, of gentle, 
slavery, 488; true ruler aims at 
forming virtuous citizens, 487 ; 
standard of ethical orthcKloxy to be 
maintained, 488; of unscientific 
forms despotism worst, democracy 
least bad, 486, 494 ; a bad govern- j 
ment no government, 497 w.; j 
timocracy, iii. 105 ; oligarchy, ih . ; i 
democracy, 106; despot, 107 ; j 
education combined with, by Plato, | 
Xenophon, Aristotle, 169 ; ^krartic 
ideal differently worked out by 
Plato and Xenophon, ii. 489 ; Xeno- 
phon’s ideal, citizen willing to be 
ruled, iii. 571, 574,576 ; and scien- 
tific ruler, 580 ; Xenophon’s scheme 
of, a wisely arranged Oriental des- 
potism, 591 ; see State, 
Gbafenhahn, ii. 529 n. 

Grammar, no formal, existed in Plato’s 
time, i. 365 «., ii. 434. 

Greece, political changes in, during 
Plato’s life, i. 1; Greeks all by 
nature kinsmen, iii. 73. 

Grimm, ii. 531 n., 547 n, 

Gbuppe, on Leges, iii. 385 w. 
Guardians, characteristics, iii. 49, 
61 ; drunkenness unbecoming, 328 
consist of men and women, 


HARRIS. 

67, 72 ; syssitia, 58 ; communism 
of, ih,, 71, 168, 197 ; maintenance 
of city dependent on their habits, 
character, education, 69, 60, 167, 
198, 206 ; no family ties, 67, 202- 
6 ; temporary marriages, 69, 203 ; 
object, 226 ; number limited, Plato 
and Aristotle, 206, 226-9 ; .age for 
studies, 102 ; studies introductory 
to philosophy, 97-100; courage 
seated in, 61 ; analogous to reason 
and energy in individuals, 65 ; 
divided into rulers and auxiliaries, 
56 ; coQipared with modern soldiers, 
176, 209. 

Gymnastic, art reducible to rule, ii. 
147 n. ; measured quantity alone 
good, i. 443 ; education in, neces- 
sary for guardians, iii. 50 ; should 
be simple, 54 ; imparts courage, 55 ; 
prizes at festivals, 367 ; but object 
of training, war, not prizes, 389 ; 
music necessary to correct, 56. 

H. 

Hades, no repulsive fictions tolerated 
of, iii. 51, 182 ; mythe of, in Re- 
public, 121 ; in Oorgias, ii. 136. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm., doctrines incon- 
sistent, i. xi, n. ; Plato’s reasonings 
on the soul, ii. 20 n., 205 n.\ 
Reid and Berkeley, 375 n. ; Judg- 
ment implied in every act of Con- 
sciousness, 376 n. ; relativity of 
knowledge, 343 n. ; primary and 
secondary qualities, iii. 271 w. 

Happiness, relation to knowledge, i. 
489, 490 ; Plato’s peculiar view of, 
ii. 109; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105 ; its elements depre- 
ciated, 130; temperance the con- 
dition of, 133 ; all men love Good 
as means to, 210; and good, cor- 
relative terms in PhUehus, 663; 
S}denham on seat of, 691 w. ; the 
end of the state and individual, iii. 
125 ; flowing from justice, 46, 110, 
116 ; see 0<^, Pleasure, 

Harmodiub, ii. 209 n, 

Harris, James, on Homo Mcnsura, ii. 
348 n, ; Plato’s etymologies, 519 n, ; 
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HABVBY. 

on Stoical doctrine of virtue, iii. 
133 w. ; on sophism Kvptct/wv, 
496 n. ; time, 601 n, 

Harvey, Dr. Wm., iii. 288. 

Hebrew studies, their effect on clas- 
sical scholarship, i. acm, w. ; uni- 
formity of tradition contrasted with 
diversity of Greek philosophy, 255 
w. ; allegorical interpretation of pro- 
phets, ii. ^7 n . ; writers, Plato’s 
resemblance to, iii. 188 w., 285. 

Hedonists, doctrine, ii. 594 ; included 
dkvnta in end, 597 ; did not set 
aside all idea of limit, 612 n , ; basis 
adopted in Plato’s argument, 695, 
607 n,; enforced same view as 
Plato on intense pleasures, 598 ; 
see Pleasure, 

Hegel, origin of philosophy, i. 254 ; 
ideal Expert, ih, n . ; Plato’s view 
of the soul, ii. 190 n . ; Anaxagoras’ 
nous, 178 w. 

Hegesias, the “ death-persuader,” iii. 
558 ; coincidence with Cynics, 659 ; 
doctrine of relativity, 

Heindorf, on Kratylus, ii. 627 ; 
Charmidts, iii. 163 ; Eepuhlic^ ih, 

HEKATiEUS, censured by Herakleitus, 
i. 27. 

Herakleitus, works and obscure 
style, i. 27 ; dogmatism and censure 
of his predecessors, ih. ; metaphy- 
sical, 28 ; physics, fi., 33 ; did not 
rest proof of a principle on induc- 
tion of particulars, ii. 626 n, ; 
Fieri his principle, i. 29; Par- 
menides’ opposed, 38 ; the law of 
Fieri alone permanent, 30; no 
substratum, 31 ; identified with 
Homo Mensura, ii. 323, 325, 336, 
338 ; rejected by Aristotle, but 
approved by modern science, i. 38 
w., ii. 336 w., 364 w. ; exposition 
by metaphors, i. 29, 31 ; fire and 
air, 28, 33; fire a symbol for the 
universal force or law, 31 w. ; dis- 
tinction of ideal and elementary 
fire, 33 n, ; doctrine of contraries, 
31, 32, ii. 309 n.; the soul an 
effluence of the Universal, i. 35 ; 
individual reason worthless, ih, ; 


HERBOHEL. 

Universal Reason,the reason of most 
men as it ought to be, 37 ; irepUxpv 
compared with Anaxagorean Nous, 
58 n. ; sleep, 35 ; theory of vision, 
iii. 266 n. ; time, 256 n , ; para- 
doxes, i* 38 n. ; UoXvijmBit] voov ov 
hihatriceif i. 27 ; reappears in Plato, 
361 ; enigmatical doctrine of his 
followers, ii. 369 n , ; their repug- 
nance to dialectic, i. 110 n , ; names 
first imposed in accordance with 
his theory, ii. 518 n,, 532-3 ; names 
the essence of things, 642 n., 543 ; 
theory admitted, 534 ; some names 
not consistent with it, 636; the 
theory uncertain, 538 ; flux, true of 
particulars, not of Ideas, 537 ; anti- 
pathy to Pythagoras, 534 n , ; in- 
fluence on the development of 
logic, i. 39 ; on Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 66 n . ; Protagoras, ii. 369 n, ; 
Plato, i. 28 ; Stoics, 28, 36 n. 

Herakleitus the Allegorist,ii.208 ?i., 
iii. 185 n, 

H^)bakl^: 0 , the choice of, ii. 38 w., 
iii. 632. 

Heresy, see Orthodoxy, 

Hermann, Godfrey, natural recti- 
tude of names, ii. 517 «. 

Hermann, K. F., theory of Platonic 
canon, i. 177 ; Susemihl coincides, 
180 ; principle of arrangement 
reasonable, 192 ; more tenable than 
Schleiermacher’s, 193; Feberweg 
attempts to reconcile Schleiermacher 
with, 182 ; on Eippias Major, 364 
n, ; Rratylus, ii. 526 n, ; EepMic, 
457 ; Lege$, iii. 303 w., 357 n., 
399 w., &5 n, 

Hermokrates, intended as last in 
Republic tetralogy, i. 195, jii. "296, 
302. 

Herodotus, infers original aqueous 
state of earth from prints of shells 
and fishes, i. 19; Psammetichus* 
experiment, ii. 506 n,; the gods’ 
jealousy, iii. 192 n, ; sacrifice and 
prayer, 424, 425 n, 

Herschel, Sir John, axioms of arith- 
metic from induction, iii. 383 n. 
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Hesiod, cosmology, L 2-3,4 cen- 
sured by Xenophanes, 17 ; by He- 
rakleitus, 27. 

Het-brje, iii. 389, 544, 646. 

Hikdoos, Sleeman on grounds of be- 
lief among, ii. 360 n, ; philosophers 
compared with Elea tics, iii. 615 n. 

Hipparchia, wife of Krates, iii. 
628 n. 

HipparchuSy authenticity, i. 166 n., 
176, 179, 208 n., 414, 417, 426 ; 
and Minoi analogous and inferior 
to other works, 414 ; purpose, 416 ; 
subject— definition of lover of gain, 
403 ; double meaning of gain^ 416 ; 
first definition, rejected, 403 ; cha- 
racter and precept of Hipparchus 
the Peisistratid, eulogy of Sokrates, 
405 ; Gain is good — apparent con- 
tradiction, lb. ; gain the valuable, 
the profitable, and therefore the 
good, 407 ; some gain is good, some 
evil, 406 ; objections, 407 ; no ten- 
able definition of gain found, 415, 
416. 

Eippias Majoi\ authenticity, i. 176, 
185, 364 n.; date, 176, 178-9, 
182; situation and interlocutors, 
364 ; Hippias lectured at Sparta on 
the beautiful, the fine, the honour- 
able, 366, 370 ; no success at Sparta 
— law forbids, 366 ; the lawful is 
the profitable, 367 ; comparison 
with Xenophon, 365, 368; the 
beautiful ? 371 ; instances, 372 ; 
Gold makes all things beautiful, 
373; complaint of vulgar analo- 
gies, lb, ; answer fails of universal 
application, 374; the becoming, 
and the useful — objections, 375 ; 
a variety of the pleasurable, 376 ; 
inadmissible, 377, 378 ; SokraU's 
attempts to assign some general 
concept, 379, 524 w., ii. 584; 
analogy of Sokrates’ explanations 
in Mfmorahiliay i. 380 ; and Minor 
illustrate general theory of the dia- 
logues of Search, 396 ; antithetise 
rhetoric and dialectic, 402. 

Hippias Minor, authenticity, i. 175, 
387 388 date, 175, 178-9, 

180, 184; and Major illustrate 


HOMICIDE. 

general theory of dialogues of search, 
396 ; antithetise rhetoric and dia- 
lectic, 402 ; polemical and philoso- 
phical purpose, 395 ; its thesis 
maintained by Sokrates in Memo- 
rabilia, 398; combated by Ari- 
stotle, 399 ; characters and situa- 
tion, 388; Achilleus preferred by 
Hippias to Odysseus, veracity to 
mendacity, ib., 390 ; contested by 
Sokrates, veracious a^ mendacious 
man the same, 389; to hurt toil- 
fully better than to do so unwil- 
lingly, 390 ; Hippias dissents, 392 ; 
good man alone does evil wilfully, 
Sokrates’ perplexity, 393; critics 
on the sophistry of Sokrates, 394. 

flippoKRATES, iii. 289. 

Hobbes on similitude of passions in 
all, but dissimilarity of objects, i. 
326 n. ; exercises for students, ii, 
288 n,, 298 w. ; subject and object, 
327 n,; analogy ofstatetoindividual, 
iii. 123 ; cause, 494 n., 499 ; Dio- 
dorus’ doctrine defended, 498; coin- 
cides with Aristotle on motion, 501. 

Holiness, what is? i. 312; not what 
gods love, 318, 322, 327 ; why the 
gods love it, 319; how far like 
justice, ii. 49 ; not a branch of jus- 
tice, i. 320 ; not a right traffic be- 
tween men and gods, 321 ; is it 
holy ? ii. 49 ; the holy, one type in 
riatonic, various in Xenophontic, 
Sokrates, i. 328. 

Homer, cosmology, i. 2 ; censured by 
Xenophanes, 17 ; Herakleitus, 27 ; 
considered more as an instructor 
than as a })oet, 456 ; and j)oet8, the 
great teachers, 465; picture in 
Republic, as really knowing nothing, 
466, iii. 118 ; Strabo on, 180 n . ; 
Herakleitris the allegorist, ii. 208 w., 
iii. 185 n , ; Plato’s fictions con- 
trasted with, 181 w. ; diversity of 
subjects, i. 463 ; inspired by gods, 
458; analogy of Magnet, 459; 
on friendship, 509; identified by 
Plato with Homo Menmra, ii. 323. 

Homo Mensuba, see Relativity » 

Hom(eomebies, see Anaxagoras, 

Homicide, varieties of, iii. 400-403 ; 
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HONOURABLE. 

T^nalties, 400 ; Plato follows pecu- 
liar Attic view, 403. 

Honourable, tlie, Hippias’ lectures at 
Sparta on, i. 370 ; identified with 
the just, good, expedient, 337 ; 
actions conducive to pleasure are, 
iL 66 ; by law, not nature, Ari- 
stippus’ doctrine, iii. 663. 

Horace, scheme of life, iii. 647 n., 
548 n. t 

Hurt, Bp., i, 265 w. 

Humboldt, Wm. von, origin of lan- 
guage, ii. 543 w. 

Hume, Athenian taxation, iii. 599 n. 

Hunting, meaning of, iii. 386 ; how 
far permitted, 385. 

Hutcheson, Francis, iii. 132 n. 

Hypothesis, discussion of, distinct 
from discussion of its consequences, 
ii. 173, 187 ; ultimate appeal to 
extremely general hypothesis, 187 ; 
in JiepuhliCy only a stepping-stone 
to the first principle, 188; pro- 
visional assumption of, and conse- 
quences traced, exercise for students, 
287 ; illustration, 289. 

I. 

Ideas, Plato’s, differ from Pythagorean 
Number, i. 10 ; ideutifi^ by Plato 
. with tlie Pythagorean symbols, 218, 
ii. 279 n., 688 n. ; differ from 
Demokritean atoms, i. 75 ; the de- 
finitions Sokrates sought for, 327 ; 
Plato assiuned the common cha- 
racteristic, by object! vising the 
word itself, ib . ; doctrine derived 
its plausibility from metaphors, 
213; soul’s immortality rests on 
assumption of, ii. 189; remini- 
scence of the, 218 ; as Forms, 189 ; 
the only causes, 172 ; formal, 184 
n. ; logical phantoms as real causes, 
180 n. ; truth resides in, 187 ; 
alone exclude contrary, i. 337 w. ; 
unchangeable, ii. 459 n., iii. 76 ; 
Herakleitean fiux not true of, iL 
637 ; partly changeable and partly 
unchangeable, 440; disgui^ in 
particulars, iii. 29 n. ; fundamental 


IDEA. 

distinction of particulars and, 247 ; 
alone knowable, 76; opinion^ of 
what is between ens and non-ens, 

ih. ; assiunption of, as separate entia, 

ii. 171, 179; ^eat multitude of, 
186; characteristics of world of, 
279; Ideas separate from, butpar- 
ticipable by, sensible objects, 266 ; 
objections, 267-274; the genuine 
Platonic theory attacked, 276 ; none 
of some objects, 268 ; how partici- 
pable by objects, 270, 271, 279, iii. 
165 ; not fitted on to the facts of 
sense, ii. 286 ; Aristotle partly suc- 
cessful in attempt, ib, ; analogous 
difficulty of predication, iii. 525 ; 
“ the third man,” ii. 271 ; not 
merely conceptions, ib., 281 ; not 
mere types, 272 ; not cognizable, 
since not relative to ourselves, ib., 
280 ; gods have Idea of cognition, 
274, 275 w. ; dilemma, ideas exist 
or philosophy impossible, 275 ; 
intercommunion of some forms, 
419, 464 n. ; analogy of letters and 
syllables, 419 ; what forms, deter- 
mined by philosopher, 420; of 
non-ens, and proposition, opinion, 
judgment, 425, 426 ; of Diversum 
pervades all others, 420 ; riav otto- 
(f>d(rf<ov, 451 71. ; of Animal, iii. 251, 
263 n., 292 ; kosmos on pattern of, 
256 ; action on Materia Prima, 267 ; 
of the elements, ib. ; of insects, 
&c., ii. 406 n, ; of names and things 
nameable, 502 n., 505, 544 n, ; 
names fabricated by lawgiver on 
typo of, 503, 506, 543 ; names the 
essence of things, 542 n. ; doctrine 
about classification not necessarily 
connected with, 564; of Beauty 
exclusively presented in Symposion, 
223 ; of Good, approximation ot 
primum amabile, i. 523 ; training 
to ascend to the idea of good, iii. 
88, 91 ; comparison of idea of good 
to sun, 89, 90 ; of Good, in Photon, 
Anaxagoras’ nous, ii. 188 ; known 
to the rulers alone, iii. 240; left 
imsolved, 241; the contemplation 
of, by dialectic, 101 ; reluctance to 
undertake active duties, of those 
who have contemplated, 96 ; philo- 
sopher lives in region of, sophist in 
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region of non-ens, ii. 420, iii. 74 ; 
little said of, in Metum, ii. 23, 25 
w. ; postulated in TimceuSy iii, 248 ; 
discrepancy of Sophisies and other 
dialogues, ii. 46$ ; the idealists’ doc- 
trine the same as Plato’s in Phcedon, 
&c., 460; Fhcedrus, Fhcedon, 

and Timceus compared, iii. 267 n. ; 
Plato’s various views, ii. 180, iii. 
474; the last, 475; Aristotle on, 

i. 230 w., 523, 524 w., ii. 187 n., 
285, 459, 584 «., 586 w., iii. 242 
w., 475 w.; Sqphisies approximates 
to Aristotle’s view, ii. 461 ; generic 
and analogical aggregates, i. 379, 
524 w., ii. 584; Antisthenes and 
Diogenes on, iii. 519 ; the 6rst 
protest of Nominalism against 
Kealism, 520 ; see Particulars^ 
Phencmena^ Universal. 

Ideal, to Plato the only real, i, 422. 

Idealists, ii. 413; meaning of c«s, 
444 ; argument against, 416, 437, 
458 ; doctrine of, the same as Plato’s 
in Phoedoiif &c., 458, 460. 

Idektity, personal, i. 341, 356, ii. 
211 ; and contradiction, principle 
of, 308. 

distinguished from </)tXo<ro- 
iii. 130 71 . ; T6;(vir?7r, ii. 43 7t. 

Io>’OBANCE, mischiefs of, i. 344 ; de- 
pend on the subject-matter, 345 ; 
to hurt knowingly better than 
ignorantly^ 390, 391 ; evil done by 
bad man unwillingly, by good wil- 
fully, 393 ; not pleasure, the cause 
of wrongdoing, ii. 66; mistaking 
itself for knowledge, the worst evil, 
408 ; see Knowledge, 

Imitator, logical classification of, ii. 
427 ; of the wise man, sophist is, 
428 ; poets* mischievous imitation 
of imitation^ iii. 117. 

Immortality, beliefs as to partial, 

ii. 161 n. ; popular Greek belief, 
204 ; metempsychosis a general 
element in all old doctrines, 202 
n, ; of rational soul only, iii. 272 ; 
of all three parts of soul ? ii. 160 ; 
Plato’s demonstration rests on as- 
sumption of ideas, 189 ; includes 
pre-existence of all animals, and 


INDUCTIVE. 

metempsychosis, 190; fails, 200, 
205, 220 ; leaves undetermined 
mode of pre-existence and post- 
existence, 200 ; was not generally 
accepted, 203 ; Xenophon’s doc- 
trine, 196 n. ; Aristotle’s, 197 n. ; 
common desire for, 211 ; attained 
through mental procreation, beaut jr 
the stimulus, %b , ; only metaphori- 
cal in Symposiony 223. 

Indeterminate, Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the, i. 11; pleasure the, 

ii. 5674 see Infinite, 

Indian philosophy, compared with 
Greek, i. Ill, 249 w., iii. 515 n,, 
517 ; analogy of Plato’s doctrine of 
the soul, ii. 165, 203 n, ; Gymno- 
sophists compared with Diogenes, 

iii. 513, 615 n. ; antiquity of, 614 
n, ; suicide, 517 n, ; Antisthenes did 
not borrow from, 615 n. ; antithesis 
of law and nature, 517. 

Indiiterent, the, i. 510, 520. 

Individual, analogy to kosmical pro- 
cess, i. 37 ; tripartite division of 
mind, iii. 64; analogous to three 
classes in state, 65; analogy to 
state, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123 ; 
Hobbes on, 123; parallelism ex- 
aggerated, 141, 147, 151 ; depen- 
dent on society, 47, 147, 150 ; four 
stages of degeneracy, 105-110 ; pro- 
portions of happiness and misery in 
them, 110; ha})pine88 of, through 
justice, 46, 110, 116 ; one man can 
do only one thing well, 49, 59, 124, 
125, 211 ; Xenophon on, 166 n, 

Indvidualism, see Authority, 

Inductive and syllogistic dialectic, i. 
358; process of, always kept in 
view in dialogues of search, 278 ; 
illustrated in history of science, 
493 ; trial and error the natural 
process of the human mind, 494 ; 
length of Plato’s process, 432 n. ; 
usefulness of negative result, 617 ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, ii. 874 ; 
verification from experience, not 
recognised as necessary or possible, 
378. 
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INFANTICIDE. 

Infanticide, iii. 69, 70, 205; Ari- 
stotle on, 231 ; contrast of modern 
sentiment, ih. 

Infinite, of Anaximander, i. 6 ; repro- 
duced in chaos of Anaxagoras, 66 ; 
Zeno’s reductiones ad Absurdura, 
97 ; natural coalescence of finite 
and, ii. 559, 565, 566 n. ; illustra- 
tion from speech and music, 560 ; 
explanation ^sufficient, 561 ; see 
Indeterminate, 

Ingratitude, iii. 430. 

Inspiration, special, a familiar fact 
in Greek life, i. 461, ii. 571, iii. 41 ; 
in rhapsode and poet, i. 457 ; of 
rhapsode through medium of poets, 
459, 460, 465 ; of philosopher, ii. 
158 ; see Dcerrwn ; Plato’s view, i. 
462 ; the reason temporarily with- 
drawn, ib., ii. 217, 526 n. ; oi>- 
posed to knowledge, i. 466 ; right 
opinion of good statesmen from, ii. 
11 ; all existing virtue is from, ib. 

Instantaneous, Plato’s imagination of 
the, ii. 309 ; found no favour, 311. 

Interest, forbidden, iii. 361. 

/on, authenticity, i. 175, 454 ; date, 
176, 178-9, 180, 182, 184 ; inter- 
locutors, 454 ; Ion as a rhapsode, 
456; devoted himself to Homer, 
457 ; the poetic art is one, ib. ; in- 
spiration of rhapsodes and poets, 
10 . ; inspiration of Ion through 
Homer, 459; analogy of magnet, ib., 
400 ; Plato’s contrast of systematic 
with unsystematic procedure, 460 ; 
Ion does not admit his own inspira- 
tion, 462 ; province of rhapsode, 
463 ; the rhapsode the best general, 
464 ; exposition through divine in- 
spiration, ib. 

Ionic philosophy compared with the 
abstractions of Plato and Aristotle, 
i. 90; defect of, 91; attended to 
material cause only, ib, ; see Philo- 
Sophy — Fre •Sokra t ic. 

Islands of the Blest, ii. 192 . 

Isokbatks, probably the half-philo- 
sopher, half-politician of Euthy- 
demus, i. 660, ii. 241 ; variable feel- 
ing between, and Plato, i. 662, ii. 


JUSTICE. 

104 w., 243 ; praised in Phoedrus, 
241 ; compared with Lysias, tb., 
244 ; his school at Athens, 243 ; 
teaching of, iii. 178 w. ; as sophist, 
568 n. ; teachableness of virtue, ii. 
9 w. ; age for dialectic exercises, iii. 
239 n. ; criticism on other philo- 
sophers, ii. 244 n,; on aspersions 
of rivals, iii. S n.; orf the poets, 
185 77. ; contrasted with Plato in 
Timceus, 245 ; on Leges, 462 ; oratio 
panegyrica, 6 72 . ; great age of, 602. 

Italy, slaves in, iii. 372 n, 

J. 

Jamblichus on metempsychosis, ii. 
202 n. 

Jason of Pherae, ii. 608 n. 

Jerome, St., on Plato and Aristotle, 

i. xiii. 

Johnson, Db., on Berkeley, iii. 271 n, 

JouFFROY, k priori element of cogni- 
tion, ii. 328. 

Judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-ens, ii. 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 376 n. 

Just, the holy a branch of the, i. 
320; and unjust, standard of the 
better, 333 ; whence knowledge of 
it, 335; identified with the good, 
honourable, expedient, 337 ; or Good 
is the pro6 table — ^general but not 
constant explanation, of Plato, 369 ; 
the just, by law, not nature, Ari- 

, stippus’ doctrine, iii. 553. 

Justice, is it just, ii. 49 ; varieties of 
meaning, i. 325 n., iii. 129, 147, 
150, 152 ; derivation of biKaioavvi], 

ii. 518 7?. ; of bUaiov, 625 n. ; with 
temperance, the condition of happi- 
ness and freedom, i. 342 ; and sense 
of shame possessed and taught by 
all citizens, ii. 40; how far like 
holiness, i. 320, ii. 49 ; opposition 
of natural and legal, 113, iii. 553 ; 
what is, 16 ; unsatisfactorv answers 
of Sokrates and his friends, ib. ; is 
rendering what is owing, 28; re- 
jected, 32 ; is what is advanta^us 
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to the most powerful, 34; modi- 
fied, 35 ; is the good of another, 36 ; 
necessary to society and indivi- 
dual, injustice a source of weak- 
ness, 37 ; is a source of happiness, 
38, 40, 43 ; is a compromise, 39 ; 
good only from consequences, 41, 
43, 126 ; Xenophon on, 140 n. ; the 
reoeivedView anterior to Plato, 127 ; 
a good per se, 46, 67, 110, 116, 
143; and from its consequences, 
120, 148, 150, 324 ; proved also by 
superiority of pleasures of intelli- 
gence, 111 ; proof fails, 143, 145-7 ; 
all-sufficient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 129 ; inconsistent 
with actual facts, 133 ; incorrect, 
for individual dependent on society, 
ib.f 150; Plato’s affirmation true in 
a qualified sense, 152; orthodoxy 
or dissent of Just man must be taken 
into account, 153, 158; in state, 
60; is in all classes, 61; is jier- 
forming one’s own function, tb.y 63, 
66; analogy to bodily health, 66; 
what constitutes injustice, 397-9; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 278, 
395-7 ; distinction of damage and 
injury, 395; relation to rest of 
virtue, 457 ; distinction effaced be- 
tween temperance and, 162 ; ethical 
tiasis imperfect, 155 ; view j^eculiar 
to Plato, 126 ; Platonic conception 
is self-regsrdiiig, 131 ; motives to it 
arise from internal happiness of the 
just, 132; view substantially main- 
tained since, tb . ; essential recipro- 
city in society, ii. 84, 107, iii. 136, 

1 60 ; the basis of Plato’s own theory 
of city’s genesis, 137 ; incompletely 
stated, 139 n. ; any theory of society 
must present antithesis and cor- 
relation of obligation and right, 
139 ; Xenophon’s definition un- 
satisfactory, 588 ; Karneades, 144 ; 
Epikurus, 157 n. ; Lucretius, i6. ; 
Pascal, 587 n. 

K 

Kwcia, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Kalliki^ rhetor and politician, ii. 
Ill 

KALLOfACHim, Plato's works known 
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to, i. 144, 164 w. ; issued catalogue 
of Alexandrine library, 143. 

t 6, translated by beautiful, 

i. 381 n , ; defined, ii. 100, 107 ; 
rejected, 108 ; see Beautiful^ 
Homurahle, 

Kant, his Noumenon agrees with 
Ens of Parmenides, i. 22. 

Kapila, i. 249 n. ; analogy to Plato, 

ii. 165 n, 

Kabneades, on justice, iii, 144. 

Kepler, applied Pythagorean concep- 
tion, i. 14 n. ; devotion to mathe- 
matics, ii. 607 n. 

Kino, see Monarch. 

Kleitophouy fragmentary, i. 137, iii. 
19, 24; authenticity, i. 175-6,179, 
185, iii. 19 n., 20, 26 n.\ jxjst- 
humous, 20; in Aepui/fc tetralogy, 
i. 278 n,y iii. 19, 25; represents the 
point of view of many objectors, 24 ; 
scenery and persons, 13 ; Sokrates 
has power in awakening ardour 
for virtue, 15 ; but does not explain 
what virtue is, tb.y 21-24 ; what is 
justice or virtue, 16 ; unsatisfactory 
replies of Sokrates’ friends, ib . ; 
Kleitophon believes Sokrates knows 
but will not tell, 18 ; compared with 
BepuUiCy 25; Apdoifyy 21, 

Know, Aristotle on equivocal meaning 
of, i. 546 ; to know and be known 
is action and passion, ii. 503 n. 

Knowledge, claim to universal, com- 
mon to ancient philosophers, ii. 
431 ; kinds of, i. x, n. ; of like by 
like, 46, iii. 255 ; Demokritus’ 
theory, i. 75, 79, 84 ; Zeno, 102 ; 
Gorgias the Leon tine, 108 ; Kyre- 
naics, iii. 553, 559; false persua- 
sion of, the natural state of human 
mind, Sokrates* theory, i. 245, 285, 
496 n., 651, ii. 12, 33; regarded as 
an ethical defect, 388; Sokrates* 
mission, i. 246, 248, 356, 477, ii. 
196, iii. 22, 247 ; search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, i. 266; per ne interesting, 
276 ; necessity of scrutiny, 269 ti. ; 
Mill on vagueness of common 
words, 380 n. ; omnipotence of King 
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Nomos, 249, 261 ; different views 
of Plato, ii. 373, 376 n. ; evolution 
of iod welling conceptions, i. 230 w., 
ii. 19, 222 ; Sokrates’ mental ob- 
stetric, 321 ; attained only by dia- 
lectic, i. 267 ; its test, power of 
going through a Sokratic cross- 
examination, 396 ; genesis of, 
ii. 167 ; reminiscence of the ideas, 

6, 218, 222 j gods possess the Idea 
of, 274, 276 n. ; philosophy the per- 
petual accumulation of, i. 443 ; of 
good and evil, distinct from other 
sciences, 498 ; necessary to use of 
good things, 637 ; must include 
both making and right use, 638 ; 
no action contrary to, ii. 62 ; virtue 
is, 8, 94, 400 w., 480 ; of what^ un- 
solveii, 14 ; to hurt knowingly or 
wilfully better than unwillingly, i. 
390 ; analogies from the arts, 391 ; 
evil done by good man with, by 
bad without, 393 ; as condition of 
human conduct, Sokrates and Plato 
dwell too exclusively on, 400, 415 ; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
and do not note what underlies 
epithets, 401 ; and moderation iden- 
tical, having same contrary, ii. 50 ; 
of self, Delphian maxim, i. 341, 
356 ; from looking into other minds 
— is temperance, 342; opposed to 
divine inspiration, 466; no object 
of, distinct from knowledge itself, 
485 ; of ens alone, iii. 75 ; all, rela- 
tive to some object, i. 486, 499 ; is 
sensible perception, ii. 320, 323, 
364, 383 n. ; erroneously identifieil 
with IIoTno Mdisura^ 323, 328, 329 
n., 334, 372 n. ; objections, sensible 
facts different to different perci- 
pients, 364 ; sensible perception | 
does not include memory, 367 ; 
argument from analogy of seeing 
and not seeing at the same time, 
368; lies in the mind’s comparisons 
rey>ecting sensible }>erceptions, 372 ; 
difference from m^em views, %b , ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, 374 ; veri- 
fication from experience, not re- 
cognised as necessary or possible, 
378; of good, identified with 
of oUier things with dd(a, i 361 ; 
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relation to opinion, ii. 377 w., 383, 
395 n. ; are false opinions possible, 
379 ; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 380; distinction of possess- 
ing, and having actually in hand, 
381 ; simile of pigeon-cage, false 
opinion is the confusion of cogni- 
tions and non-cognitions, refuted, 
382 ; distinguished from right 
opinion, 23, 25 n., 379; rhetor com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; Plato’s compared with 
modem views, 24 ; is true opinion 
plus rational explanation, 384 ; 
analogy of elements and compounds, 
if). ; three meanings of rationed ex- 
planation, lb. ; definition rejected, 
386 ; antithesis of opinion and. Hot 
so marked in Pdlitikus as Theoe- 
tetus, 471 ; opposite cognitions un- 
like each other, 554, 616; plea- 
sures of, true, 575, 606 n. ; good a 
mixture of pleasure and, 580; same 
principle of classification applied to 
pleasure as to, 601; classification 
of true and false, how applied to 
cognitions, 614 ; its valuable prin- 
ci[>les, 615 ; see Relativity, Science, 
SeJf-knowledye, 

Kosmos, the first topic of Greek spe- 
culation, i. vii; primitive belief, 2; 
early explanation by polytheism, 
tb. ; Homer and Hesiod, ib. ; Thales, 
4; water once covered the earth, 
notices of the ariiument from prints 
of shells and fishes, 19; Anaxi- 
mander, 5-6 ; Anaximenes, 7-8 ; Py- 
thagoras, 12; Pythagorean music 
of the spheres, 14; Xenophanes, 
19, 474 n. ; Parmenides, 25, 93 n. ; 
Herakleitus, 33; Empedokles, 40, 
43 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 66 ; its 
Reason, different conceptions of 
Sokrates and Aristotle, ii. 178 w. ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, iii. 417, 449, 450 ; the 
good and tlie bad souls at work in 
the universe, 417 ; all things full 
of gods, 418 ; soul of, ii. 480 n., 
461 ; its position and elements, iii. 
254 ; affinity of soul of, and human, 
ii, 6^ n , ; mythe in Pditikus, 480 
n. ; divine steersman and daemons, 
f6.; analogy of individual mind 
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and cosmical process, i. 37; com- 
parison of man to kosmos unne- 
cessary and confusing, ii. 686 ; free 
from pleasure and pain, 608 ; forced 
conjunction of kosmology and 
ethics, 611 ; idea of good niles the 
ideal, as sun the visible, iii. 90; 
simile of, absolute height and depth, 
113 ; unchangeable essences of, 
rarely studied, ii. 580 ; aversion to 
studying, on ground of impiety, iii. 
247 w.; no knowledge of , obtainable, 
248; theory in Timceus acknow- 
ledged to be merely an fi/cwr XtJyor, 
245; Demiurgus, ideas, chaos postu- 
lated, 248 ; Time began with the, 
256 ; is a living being and a god, 
248, 251 ; Demiurgus produces, by 
persuading Necessity, 249 ; process 
of demiurgic constniction, 251 ; the 
copy of the Avrdfwoi/, 256, 263 
292 ; product of joint action of 
reason and necessity, 266; body, 
spherical form, and rotations, i. 26 
71., iii. 253, 257, 266, 281, 355 n., 
418-19; to be studied for mental 
hygienic, 281; primary and visible 
gods, 257 ; secondary and generated 
gods, 258; construction of man, 
272; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos, with 
rational soul rotating within, 263 ; 
four elements not primitive^ 266 ; 
action of Ideas on prime matter, 
267 ; Forms of the elements, tb. ; 
primordial chaos, 268 ; geometrical 
theory of the elements, 269; bor- 
rowed from Pythagoreans, i. 219 n. ; 
Aristotle on, iii. 270 n. ; varieties 
of each element, 271 ; contrast of 
Plato’s admiration, with degenerate 
realities, 291, 293 ; degeneracy 
originally intended, 292 ; recurrence 
of destructive agencies, 300, 337; 
change of view in Epinomis, 451, 
454 n. 

Kratbb, the “ door-opener,” iii. 529 ; 
Sokrates’ precepts fullest carried out 
by Diogenes and, 616, 529. 

Kbatippub, the Peripatetic, i. 126 n. 

ErcUylus, purpose, ii. 619-524, 526 I 
639, 641, 643 n. ; authenticity, 
i. 185 ; date, 176, 178-9, 180, 182 ; 


KBITIAB. 

subject and personages, ii. 601 ; 
speaking and naming conducted ac- 
cording to fixed laws, 502 ; names 
distinguished by Plato as true or 
false, ib, w. ; connected with doc- 
trine of Ideas, 644 n. ; the thing 
spoken of suffers^ 603 n , ; name, a 
didactic instrument, made by law- 
giver on type of name-form, 603, 
531, 547 ; Plato’s idM, 643, 646 n., 
547 ; compared with . his views on 
social institutions, 645; natural 
rectitude of names, 505, 617 w., 
522 n. ; names vary in degree of 
aptitude, 536 ; aptitude consists in 
resemblance, 531 ; difficult to har- 
monise with facts, 640; forms of 
names and of things nameable, 505 ; 
lawgiver alone discerns essences of 
names, and assigns them correctly, 
506 ; proofs cited from etymology, 
516, 517 n., 524 n. ; not caricatures 
of sophists, 519, 521, 627 531 n., 

539, 641 ; the etymologies serious, 
522-529, 534 w. ; counter-theory. 
Homo Mensura^ 507, 544 n. ; ob- 
jection, it levels all animals, 508 ; 
analogy of physical processes, un- 
suitable, 510 ; belief not dependent 
on will, 513; first imposer of names a 
Herakleitean, 618 u., 532-3, 537 n. ; 
how names have become disguised, 
529 ; changes hard to follow, 533 ; 
onomastic art, letters as well as 
things must be distinguished with 
their essential properties, 630 ; 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 634 ; 
some names not consistent with it, 
536 ; things known only through 
names, not true, 537 ; Herakleitean 
flux, true of particulars, not of 
Ideas, ib,\ the theory uncertain, 
implicit trust not to be put in 
names, 538, 642; comjiared with 
PolitikuSj 497, 646 ; Sophistee^ 549; 
TliecBtetu8f ib,\ various reading in 
p. 429c, 534 n. 

Khete, unlettered community, iii. 
307 ; public training and mess, 308 ; 
its customs peculiar to itself and 
Sparta, 309 n, 

Kritim, a fragment, L 137, iii. 294; 
probably would have been an ethical 
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epic in prose, 298; in Bepuhlk 
tetralogy, 243, 294 ; date, i, 178, 
181-2, 185, 195 ; authenticity, 
176, iii. 295 n. ; subject, 295; 
citizens of Plato’s state identified 
with ancient Athenians, tb . ; Solon 
and Egyptian priests, iky 297 ; ex- 
planation of their learning, 300; 
island Atlantis and its kings, 297 ; 
address of Zeus, 298; corruption 
and wickedndb of people, th . ; sub- 
mergence, 299 ; mythe incomplete, 

9 fi. ; presented as matter of history, 
299 ; recurrence of destructive kos- 
mical agencies, ib. 

Kriton, rhetorical, not dialectical, i. 
305; compared with Oorgias, ii. 
137 ; general purpose, subject, and 
interlocutors, i. 297, 301 ; authority 
of public judgment, nothing, of Ex- 
pert, everything, 298, 307 ; rates 
Qoes not name, but himself acts as, 
expert, 308; Sokrates’ answer to 
Kriton’s appeal to flee, 298 ; So- 
krates’ principle, Never act un- 
justly, 299 ; this a cardinal point, 
though most men differ from him, 
tb. ; character and disposition of So- 
krates, differently set forth, 301 ; 
imaginary pleading of the Laws of 
Athens, 300; agreement with 
Athenian democratic sentiment, 
302, 304 ; Plato’s purix)se in this, 
301 ; attempts reconciliation of con- 
stitutional allegiance with Sokrates’ 
individuality, 304 ; Sokrates’ cha- 
racteristics overlooked in the ha- 
rangue, 303 ; maintained by his obe- 
dience from conviction, 304. 

Kyrknaics, scheme of life, iii. 544 ; ! 
ethical theory, 550 ; logical theory, ! 
653; doctrine of relativity, ib.y ' 
659; uEthiops, Antipatcr, and j 
Ardtfi, 561 ; Theodorus on the gods, 
668 ; see Aristippus, Hegesias, 


L 

Laboub, division of, iii. 166. 

Laches, authenticity, i. 176, 481; 
date, 175, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 
201 n. ; subject and interlocutors, 


LAW. 

468 ; dramatic contrast of Laches 
and Sokrates, 480 ; should lessons 
be received from a master of arms, 
468; Sokrates refers to a pro- 
fessional judge, 469 ; the judge must 
prove his competence, Sokrates con- 
fesses incompetence, 470 ; marks of 
the Expert, 471 ; education — virtue 
must first be known, 472; courage, 
473 ; example instead of definition, 
tb.; not endurance, 474; intelli- 
gence of things terrible and not 
terrible, 475, iii. 165; such intelli- 
gence not possessed by professional 
artists, i. 478 ; but is an inseparable 
part of knowledge of good and 
evil generally, 480 ; intelligence of 
good and evil generally — too wide, 
476; apparent tendency of Plato’s 
mind in looking for a solution, 478 ; 
compared with Theages, 436 ; Char^ 
midesy 498 ; Politikus, ii. 498-9 ; 
EepuUiCy iii. 165. 

Laotantius, the soul, ii. 202 n. 

Land, division of, twelve tribes, iii. 
359 ; perpetuity of lots of, 356, 
390 ; Aristotle on, 356 n. ; suc- 
cession, 358, 435 : distribution of 
annual produce, 391, 

Language, natural rectitude of, i. 
422 ; origin of, ii. 543 n., 546 n., 
547 n . ; Leibnitz on a philosophical, 
540 n. ; see Names. 

Lassalle, on Herakleitus, ii. 309 «., 
369 n.y 526 n., 543 w. ; Homo Afan- 
sura, 514 w. ; Kratylus, 522 #?., 
524 n. ; Timaeus, iii. 256 w, 

Lavoisier, discovery of composition 
of water, i. 493 n. 

Law, its various meanings, i. 424, 
425 n. ; our idea of, less extensive 
than Nomm (q. v.), 252 w., 253 n., 
425 «. ; and Nature, antithesis of, 
ii. 106, 112, iii. 553 ; also in Indian 
philosophy, 617 ; Sokrates’ disobedi- 
ence of, i. 306 n , ; the lawful is the 
profitable, 367 ; the consecrated and 
binding customs, the decree of the 
city, social or civic opinion, 409 ; 
objection, discordance of, 410; is 
opinion of the city, trqe opinion, 
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or finding out of reality, ih, ; real 
things are always accounted real, 
analogies, 411; of Cretan Minos 
divine and excellent, extant, 412, 
423 ; to Plato only what ought to 
he law, is, 421-3, ii. 534 n , ; 
reality found out by the Expert, i. 
419-20; fixed, recognised by De- 
mokritus, 76; all proceedings of 
nature conducted according to fixed, 
ii. 602 ; of nature. Mill on number 
of ultimate, 342 ; no laws to limit 
scientific governor, 484; different 
view, iiL 349 ; government by fixed, 
the second-best, ii. 485 ; test of, 
goodness of ethical purpose and 
working, iii, 313 ; proem to every 
important, 351; Cicero coincides, 
352 71.; the proems, didactic or 
rhetorical homilies, 352 ; to serve 
as type for poets, 353; proem to 
laws against heresy, 414 ; of Za- 
leukus and Charondas, 353. 

Law- ADMINISTRATION, objccts of 
punishment, to deter or reform, ii. 
40, iii. 439 ; general coincidence of 
Platonic and Attic, 393 403, 405 

n., 433, 436, 460 ; many of Plato’s 
laws are discharges of ethical anti- 
pathy, 441 ; penalties against con- 
tentious litigation, 440; oaths for 
dikasts, judges, and electors only, 
444; thirty-seven nomophylakes, 
361 ; many details left to nomophy- 
lakes, 371; assisted by select Di- 
kasts, 392 ; limited j)Ower of fining, 
390 ; necessity of precision in terms 
of accusation, 443 n . ; public and 
private causes, 369; public, three 
stages, 370, 445; criminal proce- 
dure, 392 ; distinction of damage 
and injury, 395; witnesses, 440; 
abuse of public trust, 442 ; evasion 
of military service, 443 ; varieties 
of homicide, 40rM03 ; penalties, j 
400 ; wounds and beating, 403, 405, ; 
439 ; heresy, and v/3ptr to divine i 
things or places, 406-16 ; neglect of ' 
parents, 430 w., 437 ; testaments } 
434 ; divorce, 437 ; lunacy, ih. ; 
poison and sorcery, 438; libels, 439 ; 
fugitive slaves, 430; theft, 394, 
439 ; property found, 428 ; fraudu- 
lent timers, 432 ; mendicants, 439 ; 


LEGES. 

Benefit societies, 429; suretyship, 
445 ; funerals, 446. 

Laws, the, see Leges, 

Lectures, Plato’s revealed solution of 
difficulties, an untenable hypothe- 
sis, i. 273 ; differ from dialogues in 
being given in his own name, 274 ; 
of Protagoras, ii. 73; contrasted 
with cross-examination, 48, 74 ; dia- 
lectic a test of the ’ efficacy of the 
expository process, i. 229 ; worth- 
less for instruction, 467, ii. 2 r?., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 556 n , ; dif- 
ference in Timoeus and Kritias^ 260. 

Leges, authenticity, i. 173, 175, 209, 
iii. 355 n., 419 n,, 460-464 ; date, 
i. 182, 185, 194, iii. 301, 443 v . ; 
scene and persons, 301, 307 ; change 
iu Plato’s circumstances and feel- 
ings, 302, 350; analogous to Euri- 
pides’ Bacchce. and Aristophanes’ 
Nubes, 306; Xenophon compared, 
601 ; Plato’s puri)Ose, to remedy all 
misconduct, 399 ; no evidence of 
Plato’s study of practical working 
of different institutions, 427 ; large 
proportion of preliminary discus- 
sions and didactic exhortation, 311 ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, 417, 449 ; the good and 
the bad souls at work in universe, 
417 ; all things full of gods, 418 ; 
Manicha3anisni in, 419 n, ; good 
identical with maximum of plea- 
sure and minimum of pain, 322- 
326, 329-3S3; at least an useful 
fiction, 333 ; justice a good per se 
and from its consequences, 324; 
what constitutes injustice, 897-399 ; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 395, 
397 ; three causes of misguided pro- 
ceedings, 396 ; punishment, to deter 
or reform, ib., 439 ; threefold divi- 
sion of good, 459; virtue fourfold, 
448 ; the four virtues the highest, 
and source of all other, goods, 458 ; 
unity of state’s end to be kept in 
view, 447; the end is the virtuo 
of the citizens, 448; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
out this end, 446, 448, 455, 459 ; 
and enforce orthodox creed, 448; 
training of counsellors in Epinomis, 
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450, 464 ; basis of Spartan institu- 
tions too narrow, 311 ; Plato’s state, 
a compromise of oligarchical and 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367 ; 
historical retrospect of society, 336- 
344 ; frequent destniction of com- 
munities, 337 ; difficulties of govern- 
ment, seven distinct natural titles 
to, 338 ; view of the lot, 339 ; im- 
prudent to found government on 
any one tiHe only, ih, ; illustrated 
by Argos, Messene, Sparta, ib, • 
Persia and Athens compared, 341 ; 
monarchy and democracy the 
mother-polities, ih, ; bad training of 
kings’ sons, 342 ; the Magnetic 
community, origin of, 303 n, ; its ! 
{mode arts f 358 w. ; site and settlers, i 
350, 359, 366 ; circular form, un- ' 
walled, 374 ; defence of territory, : 
rural police, 365 ; Spartan Kryptia \ 
compared, 366 ; test of laws, good- : 
ness of ethical purpose and work- ! 
ing, 313 ; general coincidence of ' 
Platonic and Attic law, 393 n,, 403, 
405 n., 433, 436, 460 ; many of 
Plato’s laws are discharges of ethical 
antijmthy, 441 ; state’s laws, with 
their proems, 351 ; the proems, I 
didactic or rhetorical homilies, 352; | 
Cicero on, ih, n, ; to serve as tyjxj 
for poets, 353 ; training of the emo- 
tions through influence of the 
Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus, 319, 
377 ; endurance of [min in Spartan 
discipline, 314 ; drunkenness for- 
bidden at Sparta, how far justifi- 
able, 315; citizens tested against 
pleasure, ih, ; Dionysiac banquets, 
under a sober president, 318; elders 
require stimulus of wine, 327 ; pre- 
cautions in electing minister of edu- 
cation, 368 ; ago, and matter of 
teaching, 378, 380; the teaching 
simple and common to both sexes, 
381 ; music and dancing, 320 ; three 
choruses, youths, mature men, 
elders, 326, 336; elders, by ex- 
ample, to keep up purity of music, 
326 ; prizes at musical and gym- 
nastic festivals, 321, 367 ; but ob- 
ject of training, war, not prizes, 
389 ; importance of music in edu- 
cation, 335; musical and literary 
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education, fixed type, 321, 367 » 
379 ; poets to conform to ethical 
creed, 322-6 ; change for worse at 
Athens after Persian invasion, 343 ; 
this change began in music, ib, ; 
contrast in Demosthenes and MeTie^ 
xenus, 344 n., 348 ; dangers of 
change in national music, doctrine 
also of Damon, 345 ; Plata’s aver- 
sion to dramatic poetry ot* Athens, 
346, 380 ; peculiar to himself, 347 ; 
value of arithmetic, 359 n. ; purpose 
of teaching astronomy, 384; planets, 
Plato’s idea of motions of, ih, ; cir- 
cular motion best, 418, 419 ; hunt- 
ing, meaning of, 386 ; hunting, how 
far permitted, 385 ; for religion, 
oracles of Dodona and Delphi to 
be consulted, 355, 367 ; temples 
and priests, 367 ; number of sacri- 
fices dt'termineil by lawgiver, 387 ; 
only state worship allowed, 408 ; 
contrast with Sokratic teaching, ii. 
358 ; Milton on, iii. 410 n. ; neces- 
sity of enforcing state religion, 408 ; 
v^pis to divine things or places, 
406 ; proem to laws against, 414 ; 
impiety, from one of three heresies, 
406; punishment, 406-408; ma- 
jority of Greek world would have 
been included in one of the three 
varieties, 412 ; first heresy confuted, 
417 ; argument inconsistent and un- 
satisfactory, 418 ; second confuted, 
420 ; the third the worst, 415 ; con- 
futed, 422 ; incongruity of Plato’s 
doctrine, 423 ; dissent of Herodotus 
and Sokrates, 424; opposition to 
Plato’s doctrine in Greece, 426; 
general Greek belief, 422, 424 ; divi- 
sion of citizens and land, twelve 
tribes, 359 ; four classes, property 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, 361 ; perpetuity of lots of 
land, 356, 390 ; Aristotle on, 356 n. ; 
succession, 358 ; number of citizens, 
356, 358 ; Aristotle on, 356 n. ; 
syssitia, 374, 389 ; same duties and 
training for women as men, 224 ; 
family ties mischievous, but cannot 
practically be got rid of, 357 ; to be 
watched over by magistrates, 358 ; 
marriage, ih., 361, 371, 374, 389, 
435, 437 ; board of Matrons, 375 ; 
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divorce, 437 ; treatment of infants, 
376; orphan^ g^rdians, 435, 436 ; 
limited inequality tolerated as to 
moveable property, 360 ; modes of 
acquiring property, 428 ; length of 
prescription for ownership, 445; 
no private possession of gold or 
silver, no loans or interests, 361 ; 
slaveiy, 372, 430 ; Aristotle differs, 
373 n. ; distribution of annual pro- 
duce, 391 ; each artisan only one 
trade, ib,; retailers, regulations 
about, ib^ 431 ; pimishment for 
fraud, 432 ; Benefit Societies, 429 ; 
Metics, 392 ; strangers and foreign ' 
travel of citizens, 444; electoral . 
scheme, 363; thirty-seven nomo- j 
phy lakes, 861; assisted by select ! 
Dikasts, 392 ; many details left to, ; 
371 ; the council, and other magis- ' 
trat^ 364 ; limited power of fining, j 
390; military commanders and 
council, 362; monthly military 
muster of whole population, 388 ; 
oaths for dikasts, judges, and 
electors only, 444; jienalties against 
contentious litigation, 440 ; judicial ' 
duties, public and private causes, 
369; public, three stages, 370, I 
445; witnesses, 440 ; distinction of ! 
damage and injury, 395 ; sacrilege i 
and high treason the gravest crimes, 
393; abuse of public trust, 442; 
evasion of military service, 443; 
homicide, penalties, 400; varieties 
of, 400-3; wounds and beating, 
403, 405, 439 ; poison and sorcery, I 
438 ; neglect of parents, 437 ; lunacy, | 
♦5.; libels, 439; theft, 394, 439; 
suretyship, 445; mendicants, 439; 
funerals, 446 ; compared with earlier 
works, 304, 309 ; Cyrojxjedia, 348 ; 
ProiagoroB, 331 ; Gorgidi, ii. 137, 
iil 331-2, 353; Phcedrus, 353; 
PhUebus, 331 ; Bepublic, 328 
332, 349, 357, 421, 459 n.; Ti- 
mcms, 419 n, 

Lbhesch, ii, 624 526 n, 

Leibnitz, interdependence of nature, 
ii 17 n.; agreement with Plato’s 
metaphysics, 18 n. ; pre-existence 
of soul, ; natural significant apti- 
tude of letters, 531 n. ; on a pl]^o- 
Bophical language, 640 n. 


LOGIC. 

Lenormant, ii. 522 n. 

5. 68, 69, ii. 466 n. 

Lewis, Sib G. C., ancient astronomy, 
iii. ^6 n., 454 n. 

Liberty, excess of, at Athens, iii. 
341. 

Libraries, ancient, i. 139, 147 n., 149, 
155; copying by lihrarii and private 
friends, 150 n., 162 n. ; official 
MSS., 153 n.; see ^Alexatidrinef 
Lykeum Academy, 

Lichtekbtadt, iii. 284 n. 

Light, Plato’s theory, iii. 265. 

Like known by like, i. 224 n., ii, 
134 n, ; friend to like, 134 n. 

Littre, the soul, iii. 286 n. ; synthetic 
character of ancient medicine, 289 n. 

Loans, disallowed, iii. 361. 

Lobeck, ii. 620 n., 528 n , 629 n, 

Locke, atomic doctrine of primary 
aud secondary qualities, i. 73 ; good 
identical with pleasure, ii. 78. 

Logic, influence of Herakleitiis on 
development of, i. 39 ; of a science, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic 
and modem view, 229 ». ; objects 
of fcrception and of conception, com- 
prised in Plato’s enSy ii. 441, 443; 
concepts and percepts, relative, 283; 
in Sok rates, the subordination of 
terms, i. 329 ; position of Megarics 
in history of, iii. 486 n , ; negative of 
Antisthenes’ school, 604 ; Kyrenaic 
theory, 563 ; elementary distinc- 
tions unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344, 365 n., ii. 4, 92, 402, 434, 
441, 455; the dialogues of search 
are lessons in method, 388, 899; 
collection of sophisms neccesary for 
a theory of, iii. 486; Aristotle first 
distinguished Sfirnwgay 
and xor’ dvakoyiavy ii. 303 n. ; 
generalisation, and division, i. 358 ; 
process of classification not much 
attended to, ii. 563 ; definition and 
division illustrated in Pheedmi and 
PhUebus, 236, 662 ; names relative 
and non-relative, 445 ; connotation 
of a word, to be known before its ac- 
cidents and antecedents, 12 ; logical 
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subject has no real essence apart 
from predicates, iii. 623 n, ; logical 
and concrete aggregates, i. 384, 386 ; 
concrete^ its Greek equivalent, 384 
n, ; opposites, only one to each 
thing, 343 n. ; contraries, tlie Py- 
thagorean “principia of existing 
things,” 15 n. ; Herakleitus’ theory, 
31, 32 ; are excluded in nothing 
save the seUf-existent Idea, 337 n. ; 
judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be false by i^artnersbip with 
form non-ens, ii. 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, n.; 
Plato’s canon of belief, iii. 259 ; con- 
tratlictory propositions not possible, 
622 w. ; principle of contradiction, 
not laid down in Plato’s time, ii. 
308 ; logical maxim of, 452 ; func- 
tion of copula, iii. 625 ; miscon- 
ceived by Antisthenes, ii. 434, 445 
7j., 465 n, ; Plato’s view of causal 
reasoning, 23 ; modem views on 
a priori reasonings, difference of 
Plato’s, 20; see FallackSy Fred it a- 
iioUy Proposition, 

Logographers, ii. 233 ??., 242 n. 

Lot, principle of the, id, 339. 

IjOVE, a moving force, in Empedokles, 

i. 39 ; cause of, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 613 ; see 
Eros, 

Lucian, worthlessness of geometry, i. 
256 w. ; on time wasted in philo- 
sophic training, 275 n. 

Lucretius, on Anaxagorcan hoinopo- 
meries, i. 54 n. ; origin of language 

ii. 547 n, ; on pleasure, 599 607 

n., iii. 517 n. ; on justice, 157 n. ; 
appearances of gods to men, 182 n.; 
theology of, 190 n, 

AvflTiTcXovv, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Luther, on music, iii. 178 n. 

Lykeum, Peripatetic school, i. 137 ; 
the library, founded for use of in- 
mates and special visitors, 147 ; 
loss of library, 138. 

Lykurgus, relation to Plato, i. 214 n. 

Lysias, rhetorical powers, ii. 255 n. ; 
Isokrates comi)ared, 241, 244; un- 
fairly treated in PkoedruSy 254-5 ; 


MALTHU8. 

rivalry with Plato, iii. 8, 10 n., 11 
«. ; oration against .Machines, 467, 

LysiSy authenticity, i. 175, 615 n, ; 
date, 178-80 ; 184, 198, 615 n, ; 
subject suited for dialogue of search, 
516 ; problem of friendship too 
general, 618 ; debate partly real, 
partly verbal, 619; scenery ami 
personages, 502 ; mode of talking 
with youth, 503 ; servitude of the 
ignorant, 505 ; lesson of humility, 
507 ; illustrates Sokratic manner, 
508 ; what is a friend, tb , ; appeal 
to maxims of poets, 509 ; likeness 
and unlikeness, ih., 510, 519 n, ; the 
Indifferent, friend to Good, 510, 
520; anxious to escape from felt 
evil, 511; illustrated by philo- 
sopher’s condition, i6., 521 ; the 
primum amabiley 512, 522 ; cause 
of friendship, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513 ; good 
akin, evil alien, to every one, 514 ; 
the Good and Beautiful as objects 
of attachment, 526 ; failure of en- 
quiry, 614 ; compared with Cicero 
he Amicitiay 520 ; CharmideSy 502, 
515 n. 

H. 

Macaulay, Lord, Theology not a pro- 
gressive science, ii. 206. 

Mackintosh, Sib J., iii. 132 n. 

Madness, Plato’s view, i. 460; of 
philosopher, ii. 158; varieties of, 
Kros one, 207 ; see Inspiration, 

Magic, Empedokles claims powers of, 

i. 49 ; Plato’s laws against, iii. 438. 

Magnet, analogy to poetic inspira- 
tion, i. 459, 460. 

Magnetic colony, see Leges, 

Maine, meaning of natural justice, 

ii. 116 ; influence of Law in early 
societies, i. 253 n. 

Making and doingy i. 484. 

Malebranche, ii. 180, iii 261. 

Mali^et, on Sophisthy ii. 458 n, 

Malthus, law of population, iii. 229; 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
230. 
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MAN. 

Man, Plato on antiquity of, iii, 337 ; 
construction of, 272 ; the cause of 
evil, 263 ; inconsistency, ib, n. ; 
see Bodyy Soul^ Immortality, 

Manichjeanism of Xcyes, iii, 419 n, 

Mansbl, Db., ii. 333 n, 

Mantineia, iii. 667. 

Marathon% iii. 6. 

Marbach, iii. 486 w. 

Mariandyni, iii. 372 n. 

Marriage, temporary for guardians, 
iii. 69, 203-206 ; object, 226 ; Plato’s 
and modem sentiments, 220 ; Ari- 
stotle, 217, 226-9; laws in second 
iileal, 358, 361, 371, 374, 389, 

435, 437 ; board of Matrons, 375 ; 
Mallhus’ law recognised by Plato 
and Aristotle, 330; divorce, 437. 

Martin on Timodus, iii. 246 n., 252 
w., 261 n., 454 n, ; Leges^ 3S5 n. 

Materialists, ii. 413, 435 ; meaning 
of tnSy 444 ; argument against, 415, 

436, 438, 441 ; reply open to, 437, 
442. 

Matter, Aristotle’s mateiia prima^ 

i. 75, ii, 617 n. ; to b^pcrucov of ^ 
Timeeus, 617 n. ;.foiir elements not | 
primitive, iii. 266 ; prime, action of { 
Ideas on, 267 ; Voltaire on, 523 n, 

Maximus Tybius, on Plato’s reminis- 
cence, ii. 20 n. ; variety, 620 n. 

Measure, Plato’s conception, i. 443, 
448, ii. 475 ; t6 furpiov of Plato, 
616 ; Platonic ideal, undefined re- 
sults, 150; Pythagorean Kaip6i, 
617 n. ; necessary, to choose plea- 
sures rightly, 65, 132 «., 611; 
virtue a right estimate of pleasure 
and pain 65, 78 ; courage a just 
estimate of things terrible, 80 ; false 
estimate of pleasures habitual, 571 ; 
true pleasures admit of, 676 ; direc- 
tive sovereignty of, 611 ; how ap- 
plied in Protagoras, ib, ; how ex- 
plained in PhilSbus^ 613. 

Medical art, analogy of rhetoric to, 

ii. 237 ; reducible to rule, 147 w. ; 
physician not bound by peremptory , 
rules, 484 ; no refined art, allowed, j 


jienexenub. 

iii. 54 ; Plato’s view of, 279 ; syn- 
thetic character of ancient, 289. 

Megarics, transcendental, not ethical, 
iii. 476; shared with Plato the 
eristic of Sohrates, 479, 481 ; logical 
position misrepresented by his- 
torians, 485 ; negative dialectic at- 
tributed by historians to, i, 242 ; 
not peculiar to, 268; the charge 
brought by contemp5raries against 

300; sophisms of EubuUdes, iii. 
488 ; real character of, 490 ; alleged 
over-refinement in classification, ii. 
407 ; not the idealists of Sophistes, 
458 ; controversy with Aristotle 
about Power, iii. 490; Aristotle’s 
arguments not valid, 491-493 ; Ari- 
stotle himself concedes the doc- 
trine, 494 n. ; doctrine of Diodorus 
Kroniis, 495, 498 ; defended by 
HobWs, 498 ; depends on question 
of universal regulariiy of sequence 
496 ; sophism of Diotlorus Kronus, 
»7>., 498; Stilpon, 503; Cicero on, 
490 n. ; Ritter, 484 n, ; Prantl, ib., 
487 n. ; Zeller, 486 «. ; Winckel- 
mann, ib. ; Marbach, ib. ; Tiede- 
iriann, ib. ; Stallbaum, 487 n. : 
Deycks, 491 ; see Eukleides. 

MEi.feTUR, rej)ly of Sokrates to, Plato 
and Xenojilion comjiarod, L 329 
Plato’s views coincide with, iii. 239, 
259, 411, 415, 441, 468. 

Meussds of Samos, i 96. 

Memory, difference of and 

, ii. 568 w. ; see Association. 

MibNAGE, on etymology, ii. 520 n . 

MiENEDfeMUB the Eretrian, iii. 604 ; 
disallowed negative predications, 
525. 

Memxenus, its authenticity, i. 186, 
209, iii. 12 n. ; date, i. 176, 178, 
182, 194 ; anachronism, iii. 11 ; 
scenery and persons, 1 ; funeral 
harangues at Athens, ib., 4 ; So- 
krates recites harangue learnt from 
Aspasia, 2 ; framed on the established 
type, 5 ; excited much admiration, 
7 ; probable motives of Plato, 8, 10 ; 
contrast with Leges, 344 n., 348 ; 
Oorgiae, ii. 149, iii. 9. 
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HENON. 

Menon^ date, 5. 175-6, 178-80, 182, 
184, 195 n,, 561 ii. 16 ?i; purpose, 
6 ; gives points in common between 
Sokrates and Sophists, 27 ; scenery 
and persons, 1 ; is virtue teachable, 
ib, 8, 548 w.; plurality of virtues, 
3 ; search for common property, ih , ; 
how is process of search useful, 6 ; 
Sokrates’ cross-examination like 
effect of torpedo, ih . ; analogies, de- 
finitions (ff figure and colour, 4; 
Menon’s definition, refuted, 5 ; 
theory of reminiscence, 7 ; illus- 
trated by questioning Menon’s slave, 
ib.^ 19 w., 21 ; metempsychosis, 17 ; 
little said of the Ideas^ 23, 25 n. ; 
virtue is knowledge, 8; and so 
teachable, 9 ; relation of opinion to 
knowledge, 10, 25 n,, 167 r?., 383 
n.; right opinion of good states- 
men, from inspiration, 11 ; highest 
virtue teachable, but all existing 
viftueis from inspiration,!?).; virtue 
its If remains unknown, t5., 14 ; 
Sokrates’ doctrine, universal desire 
of good, 13 ; <X)mpared with J'ba'- 
flrus and Phcedoii, 18 ; Protagoras, 
14; FoUtiku8,^\)^3 \ Timeeus, GoT’^ 
gias, RipMic, 25 n. 

Mentiens, sophism, iii. 482, 488. 

Mess^a']>., bad basis of government, 
iii. 339. 

Metaphor, Herakleitus’ exposition 
by, i. 29, 31, 38 )i , ; Plato’s tendency 
to found arguments on, 213, 223 n. ; 

ii. llln., 272 n., 384, 419, 570, 
583 ; doctrine of Ideas derived its 
plausibility from, i. 213; waxen 
memorial tablet in the mind, ii. 
380 ; pigeon - cage, 381 ; soul’s 
KPTfins compared to children’s teeth- 
ing, 619 n. ; the steersman, iii. 79 ; 
Idea of Good in intellectual, as sun 
in visible, 89 ; the cave, ii. 472, 

iii. 93-5 ; analogy of state and in- 
dividual, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123 ; 
exaggerated, 141, 147, 151; kos- 
mos, absolute height and depth,113. 

Metaphysics, see Ontology, 

Meteorology, of Anaxagoras, i. 60 ; 
Diogenes of Apollouia, 66; So- 
krates avoided, 248. 


MILL. 

Metempsychosis, included in all 
ancient speculations, ii., 166, 202 
n. ; belief of Empedokles, i. 48 ; in- 
cluded in Plato’s proof of soul’s im- 
mortality, ii. 190; theory of, 7, 17, 
iii. 262 ; of ordinary men only, ii. 
163, 192, 201 ; mythe, 217, 220 n. ; 
general doctrine in Virgil, 202 n. 

Method, revolutionised by Sokrates, 

i. via , ; obstetric, 238, ii. 21, 321, 
387 ; Aristotle’s Dialectic and De- 
monstrative, i. 233; see Dialectic, 
Negative, Inductive, 

Metics, admission of, iii. 392 ; Xeno- 
phon on, 595. 

MirpLov, TO, of Plato, ii. 616. 

Michelet, iii. 178 n. 

Middle Ages, disputations in the, i. 
268 n, ; views on causation, ii. 
185 n, 

Miy/xa, see Chaos, 

Mill, Jas., on law of mental associa- 
tion, i. 623 n, ; transmission of esta- 
blished morality of a society, ii. 46 
n. ; on the moral sense, iii. 165 n. ; 
ethical end, 132 

Mill, J. S., on vague connotation of 
general terms, i. 380 n, ; evils of 
informal debate, 553 n,, 555 n. ; 
defiuition of fallacy, iii. 484 ; heads 
of fallacies, i. 552 ; fallacies of 
confusion, Descartes’ argument, 

ii. 513 n.\ of Sufficient Reason, 
earliest example of, i, 6 w.; rela- 
tivity of knowledge, ii. 337 n. ; 
abstract names, 285 n, ; simple ob- 
jects undefinable, iii. 528 n, ; com- 
parison of Form with particular 
phenomena, ii. 271; necessity of 
Verification, 379 n, ; antecedent, 
consequent, simultaneous, 375 w. ; 
assumption in axioms of arithmetic, 
616 ?i.; axioms of arithmetic and 
geometry, from induction, iii. 383 
n. ; ultimate laws of nature, ii. 342 ; 
relation of art to science, 249 w. ; 
the beautiful, i. 382 n, ; hostility 
to novel attempts at analysis of 
ethics, 258 n, ; Liberty^ 266 n., ii. 
143 n. ; Sokrates’ Utilitarianism, 
83 n , ; theory of syllogisiii, 25 n. ; 
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NATUBK. 

aptitude, 636; first imposeir of, a 
Herakleitean, 518 532-3, 537 n.; 

how they have become disguised, 
629 ; changes hard to follow, 533 ; 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 534 ; 
some names not consistent with it, 
636 ; the theory uncertain, implicit 
trust not to be put in names, 538, 
542 ; see Language, 

Nature, course of, the ultimatum of 
Demokritus and modems, i. 76 ; all 
proceedings of, conducted according 
to fixed laws, ii. 502 ; Greek view of, 
hostile to philoso])hical speculation, 
i. 89; interdependence of, ii. 17 ; 
antithesis of law and, 106, 112, iii. 
553; also in Indian phibsophy, 
517 ; (pvaei and Kara (fivaiv, li. 
510 7i., iii. 339 n. ; Aristotle, 418 
71, : uncertainty of referring to, ii. 
114, iii. 223, 517 ; meaning of law 
of, ii. 116 71,; Mill on numl)er of 
ultimate Laws of, 342; no object 
in, mean to the philosopher, 268, 

Necessary truth, ii. 466 n. 

Necessity, means Freewill in Plato, 
iii. 249 ; kosmos produced by joint . 
act ion of rea.son and, 266. 

Negative, Plato's view of the, eiTo- I 
neons, ii. 450, 452; })rcdications 
disallowed by Meiiedemus, iii. 
525, : 

Negative Method, harshly cen.sured 
by historians of philosophy, iii. 47?^ ; 
preporideraU*d in Plato’s age, 477 ; ! 
erroneously attributed to iSophi.sts j 
and Megarics, i. 242, 258 ; the ! 
charge brought by contemporary : 
Athenians against Sokrates, 259 ; 
Suk rates and Plato its champions, 
243; Sokrates the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479 ; first 
applied negative analysis to the 
common consciousness, i. 256, 260 
n,; to social, political, ethical topics, 
266 ; the Megarics shared with 
Plato the negative impulse of So- 
krates, iii. 481 ; Academics, 486 n,; 
native and affirmative veins in 
Plato distinct, i. 270, 274, 292; 
the negative, extreme in Par- 
menidis^ ii. 278, iii. 480; over- 


NUMBKB. 

looked in Kriton, i. 306; well illus- 
trated in LysiSf 608 ; the affirma- 
tive prominent in his old age, 280 ; 
its necessity as a condition of rea- 
soned truth, 95, 242, 244, 257, 
266 w., 293, 617, iii. 486 ; a value 
by itself, ii. 258, 278, 294, 359-^0, 
387, 395 71., 500, ii. 22; a necessary 
preliminary to the affirmative, i. 
617, 533 ; essential to control of the 
affirmative, ii. 300 rf., iii. 478; its 
difficulties never solved, ii. 258; 
see Dialectic, 

Nemesius, relativity of mental and 
sensational processes, ii. 331. 

Newton, accused of substituting phy- 
sical for mental causes, ii. 177. 

NiiiP, inundation of, explanation of 
Anaxagoras, i. 60 7i. 

! Nopt/ioi/, equivocal use, i. 369. 

I Nominalism, first protest against 

! Pealism, Antisthenes, iii. 620; of 
Stilpon, 523. 

Nomos, idea of law less extensive 
than, i. 252 ri., 253 w., 425 7i, ; om- 
nipotence of King, 249, 251, 264, 
295, ii. 107 ; Sokrates an exception, 
2 ; Plato’s and Aristotle’s theory of 
})olitic8 to resist Kirig,i. 264; Plato 
ajjjieals to, iii. 50 7i. ; Kpiktetus, i. 
259 n, ; common sense of a com- 
munity, its propdgation, ii. 45 ; no 
common End among established 
yd/ic/xa, 498 vi., iii. 232 n, ; see 
A uthoriiy. Orthodoxy, 

Non-ens, see Ens, 

Noumenon of Kant agrees with Par- 
menides’ ens, i. 22. 

Nous, see Reason, 

Number, the prmciple of Pytha- 
goreans, i. 10-12, 15 ; differs from 
Plato’s Idea, 10 ; its modern ap- 
plication, ib, n,, 14 n, ; limited to 
ten, according to Plato and Pytha- 
goreans, 11 71. ; the Greek geome- 
trical conception of, ii. 321 n. ; 
moan propor;ionals, iii. 262 n, ; see 
Arithmetic, 
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OATHS. 


Oaths, iii. 444. | 

Objective, and subjective views of 
ethics, Sokrates distinguished, i: 
824 ; dissent coincident with sub- 
jective unanimity, 325 ; see Bela- 
tivity, 

JJbsebvatio^ astronomy must not be 
studied by, iii. 99 ; nor acoustics, 
100 . 

Obstetric, of Sokrates, i. 238, ii. 21, 
321, 387. ! 

Odysseus, i. 388. * 

Oken, Pythagoreanism, i. 10 n. 

Old age, iii. 28. 

Oligarchy, iii. 105 ; Plato’s second 
state a compromise of democracy 
and, 363, 367. | 

first distinguished from 
[ by Aristotle, ii. 303 n, ' 

’O/icoi/v/xo)?, i. 525. i 

One, in the Many, and Many in the j 
One, aim of philosophy, i. 278; j 
difficulties about many and, ii. 557 ; 
see Idea. 

Ontology and physics, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 n. ; the 
science of Ens, first appears in the 
Eleates, 23; reconciliation of physics 
with, attempted unsuccessfully after 
Parmenides, ih. n. ; Plato blends 
ethics with, ii. 585; Aristotle’s sub- 
stratum forphenomenolof^y, i. 257?.; 
tendency to embrace logical phan- 
toms as real causes, ii. 180 n. ; see 
Ene Philosophy, 

Opinion, public, see Authm'ity, 

Opinion, Xenophanes’ doctrine, i. 19; 
Parmenides’, 21 ; Demokritus’, 75; 
embraces all varieties of knowledge 
save of the Good, 361 ; right,. of 
good statesmen, derived from in- 
spiration, ii. 11 ; compared with 
knowledge, 10, 23, 25 n., 377 
392 n. ; antithesis loss marked in 
Thecetetus than Politikus^ 471 ; 


orthodoxy. 

Plato’s compared with modem 
views, 24 ; the mind rises from 
sensation to opinion, then cogni- 
tion, 374; distinct from sensation, 
377 ; true, knowledge is, 379; veri- 
fication from experience, not re- 
cognised as necessary or possible, 
378 ; is false, possible, 379, 392 ti., 
570; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 380 ; false, is the con- 
fusion of cognitions and non-cog- 
nitions, refuted, 382 ; wherein dif- 
ferent from knowledge, 383 ; true, 
not knowledge, communicated by 
rhetor, ih. ; true, plus rational ex- 
planation, is knowledge, 384; 
analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, ih. ; rejected, 386 ; inter- 
communion of forms of non-ens and 
of pro]x>sition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426 ; akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-inSy 426 ; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii. 255 ; its matter, 
what is between ens and non- ens, 
75 ; two grades of, Faith or Belief, 
and Conjecture, 93 ; true pleasure 
attached to true, ii. 570. 

Opposites, only one to each thing, i. 
343 n. 

' Optimism, ii. 168-9. 

Orphans, iii. 436-7. 

Orphic canon of life, ii. 610 n., iii. 
41 ; coincidence of Timeeus with, 
284 n. 

Orthodoxy ,local in fallibility claimed, 
but rarely severely enforced in 
Greece, iii. 42<> ; less intolerance at 
A then *4 than elsewhere, ii. 426, 493, 
iii. 153 ; Sophists conform to pre- 
valent, 82; irresistible effect of 
public opinion in producing, i. 264, 
iii. 81 ; common sense of a com- 
munity, its propagation, ii. 45; 
Plato on, i. as, 212, 264 n., 295, 
id. 95 n., 193 ; probable feelings of 
Plato, ii. 142 ; Sokrates in Pheedtm 
contrasted with Apdogy^ 197 ; in- 
consistently exacted in Plato’s state,. 
492-3, iii. 50, 184, 188, 357, 408, 
460, 488 ; three varieties of heresy, 
406 ; proem to laws against, 414 ; 
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Oviria* . 

first confuted, 417 ; argument in- 
consistent and unsatisfactory, 418 ; 
second confuted, 420 ; contradicts 
MepMic^ 421 ; the third the worst, 
• 415 ; coniuted, 422 ; general Greek 
belief, 412, 422, 424 ; incongruity 
of Plato’s doctrine, 428,* opposition 
to Plato’s doctrine in Greece, 425 ; 
Cicero, 409 ». ; Milton, 410 n. ; Bp. 
Butler, 194 n. ; book-burning, 410 
n. ; see Authority, 

Ovauif must be known before jrd^, 
ii. 12 n. 


HaidcpooTta, ii. 206 n., 226 w,, iii. 
389. 

Pain, see akxmla^ Pleasure, 

Palkt, remarks illustrative of So- 
kratic dialectic, i. 248 n. 

Panjetius, style, i. 277 n. ; on 
Phoedon, 157, 205 n , ; Plato’s im- 
mortality of the soul, ii. 200 w. ; 
dialogues of Sokratici viriy iii. 466. 

PAKMENLDks, metaphysical and geo- 
metrical rather than physical, i. 
23 n.y 92 ; the absolute, 21-25, ii. 
313; Herakleitus opposed to, i. | 
38 ; ens and non-ens, an inherent * 
contradiction in human mind, 21 ; ! 
ens alone contains truth, pheno- j 
mena probability, 26 ; ens, errone- ! 
ously identified by Aristotle with 
heat, ib, n. ; non-ens, ii. 456 n. ; ! 
opposition to Homo Mensura, 323; | 
phenomena of, the object of modem j 
physics, i. 23 n. ; mind, 26 ; theo- I 
logy, 20, 26 ; physics, 7 93 ; ] 

two physical principles, 25; doc- 
trine defended by Zeno, 97, 102, ii. | 
265 ; relation of Demokritus to, i. I 
with Pythagoras supplied basis I 
of Platonic philosophy, 92 ; refuta 
tion of, in SophisttSy ii. 423, 435 ; 
summum genus enlarged by Eu- 
kleides, 408 n,; and Sokrates, 
blended by Eukleides, iii, 473. 

Parmenidesy the, date, i. 176, 185, 186 
«., 209 n., ii. 279 w., 458 n , ; authen- 
ticity, L 178-81, 190, 197, 209 w., 
272 ii. 276 n., 277, 296 n., 396 


PABMSNlOi^S. 

n. ; criticism of dialogue generally, 
290; its character, 263; purpose 
negative, 278, 293 n., 294, 301, 306, 
318, iiL 480 ; the genuine Platonic 
theory attacked, ii. 276 ; attack not 
unnatural, 278 ; its dialectic, com- 
pared with Zeno’s, i. 104 ; scenery 
and personages, ii. 264; Sokrates 
impugns Zeno’s doctrine, 266 ; and 
affirms Ideas separate from, but 
participable by, sensible objects, ib , ; 
objections, 267-274 ; no object in 
nature mean to the philosopher, 
268, 406 w. ; ideas, how partici- 
pable by objects, 270, 279, iii. 165 ; 
analogous difficulty of predication, 
525; not merely conceptions, ii. 
271, 281 ; “ the third man,” 271 ; 
not mere types, 272 ; not cogniz- 
able, since not relative to ourselves, 
ib.y 280 ; cognizable only through 
unattained Idea of cognition, 273 ; 
which gods have, 274, 275 7*. ; di- 
lemma, ideas exist or philosophy 
impossible, 276 ; exercises required 
from students, 287 ; provisional 
assumption ol hypotheses, and their 
consequences traced, ib, ; nine de- 
monstrations from unum eat and 
unum non eaty 289, 558 ; criticism 
of antinomies, 290, 294 n., 297 n., 
308 n , ; exercises only specimens of 
method applicable to other anti- 
nomies, 299; more formidable than 
problems of Megarics, 300 ; these 
assumptions convey the minimum 
of determinate meaning, 302 ; dif- 
ferent meanings of the same pro- 
position in words, 303,305 71. ; first 
demonstration a Reductio ad ab- 
siirdum of Unum nm rrmUay 304, 
310 ; second, demonstrates Both of 
what the first demonstrated NeitheTy 
306, 310 ; third mediates, 308, 810 ; 
but unsatisfactory, 311 ; Plato’s 
imagination of the InatantaneouSy 
309; found no favour, 311 ; the 
fourth and fifth, 310, 312; the 
sixth and seventh, 312; unwar- 
ranted steps in the reasoning, 314 ; 
seventh is founded on genuine doc- 
trine of Parmenides, 3 13 ; eighth and 
ninth, 315 ; conclusion compared to 
enigma in Mepublic, 317 ; compared 
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PABTI0ULAB8. 

with S^histh and Pditikm^ 898 n., 
473 ; PhUebuB, 804 568 n., 561 ; 

PepubliCf in, 165 ; Puthydemus, i. 
632. 

Pabtioulabs, doctrine of Herakleitus, 
i. 80; the one in the many, and 
many in one, aim of philosophy, 278 ; 
Herakleitean flux true of, but not 
of Ideas, ii. 537 ; universals amidst, 
471 ; and universale, different dia- 

^•logues compared, ib.; difficulties 
a^ut one and many, 557 ; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559; illustration from speech and 
music, 660; explanation insuffi- 
cient, 561 ; no constant truth in, 
iii. 29 n. ; fluctuate, 76 ; ordinary 
men discern only, 75, 77 ; see Phe- 
nomena. 

Pascal, on King Nomos^ i. 252 n . ; 
Cartesian theory, ii. 177 ; justice, 
iii. 587 n , ; authority, 261. 

Ila^, must be known after ovtrta, ii. 
12 n. 

Pathology of Plato, compared with 
Aristotle and Hippokrates, iii. 289. j 

Pausanias, the gods* jealousy, iii. 
193 n. 

Peix)ponnesian war, iii. 6. 

Pentateuch, allegorical interpreta- 
tion of, iii. 185 n , ; relation to Greek 
schemes, 286. 

Pentathlos, the, i. 445; expert of 
Plato and Aristotle, 450 n. 

Pbboept and concept, relative, ii. 283 ; 
prior to the percipient, ib, n, 

Pebception, doctrine of Parmenides, 
i. 26; Empedokles, 46; Theo- 
phrastus, 48 n. ; Anaxagoras, op- 
posed to Empedokles, 61 ; Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 65 ; Demokritus, 80 ; 
Plato, ii. 370; different views of 
Plato, 373; sensible, province wider 
in PolitikuB than TneoetetuBf 470 ; 
knowledge is sensible, 320,323, 364, 
383 n. ; identified with Homo Men- 
sura, 334, 372 n. ; sensible percep- 
tion does not include memory, 367 ; 
argument from analogy of seeing 


PHJIDON. 

and not seeing at the same time, 
868 ; knowledge lies in the mind’s 
comparisons respecting sensible 
perceptions, 372; difference from 
modem views, ib, ; objects of con- 
ception and of, comprised in Plato’s 
ens, 441, 443. 

Pebgamdb, library of, i. 139, 149 n. 

Pebiandeb, iii. 33. 

nfpi€\ov of Herakleitus, i. 36 n, ; com- 
pared with Nous of Anaxagoras, 
59 n. 

Peeikles, upheld the claims of in- 
tellect, ii. 149; rhetorical power, 
145, 146. 

Peripatetic school at the Lykeum, 
i. 137 ; change after death of Theo- 
phrastus, 140 ; loss of library, 138 ; 
see Lykeum, 

Persian and Spartan kings eulogised, 

i. 338 ; and Athens compared, iii. 
341 ; invasion, 340, 343 ; customs 
blended with Spartan in Cyro* 
poidia, 578 ; government, 592. 

PHiEDON the Eretrian, iii. 503. 

Phcedo7iy the, authenticity, i. 205 u. ; 
first dialogue disallowed upon inter- 
nal grounds,! 57 ; date, 178-82, 185, 

ii. 152 n. ; affirmative and exposi- 
tory, 152 ; much transcendental 
assertion, 263; purpose, 157 w. ; 
antithesis and complement of Sym- 
posioUy 227 ; scenery and interlo- 
cutors, 153; Sokrates to the last 
insists on freedom of debate, 154; 
value of exposition, 174; no tri- 
partite soul, antithesis of soul and 
body, 159 ; life a struggle between 
soul and body, 161, 164, 198; 
emotions, a degenerate appendage 
of human nature, 609 n , ; death 
emancipates, 161, 164; yet soul 
may suffer punishment, inconsist- 
ency, 192 ; philosophy gives partial 
emancipation, 162 ; purification of 
soul, 164, iii. 514 ; inseparable con- 
junction of pleasure with {»in, ii. 
608 n. ; pleasures to be estimated 
by intelligence, 595 n. ; pleasures 
of intelligence more valuable than 
of sense, S. ; courage of philosopher 
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and ordinary citizens, different 
principles, 81 n. ; the soul a mix- 
tu^ refuted, 166 ; sours pre- 
existence admitted, ih. 331 ; soul 
is essmtmlly living and therefore 
immortal, 189 ; proof of immortality j 
includes pre-existence of all animals, | 
and metempsychosis, 190 ; depends j 
on assumption of Ideas, 189 ; me- i 
tempsychosis of ordinary men only, j 
163, 192, 201 ; Plato’s demonstra- j 
tion fails, 220 ; not generally ac- 
cepted, 203; Sokrates’ intellectual 
development, 167 ; turned on differ- , 
ent views as to a true cause, 174; 
illustration of Comte’s three stages ' 
of progress, 183; Sokrates’ early 
study, 167 ; genesis of knowledge, 
th . ; first doctnne of Cause, rejected, 
ih.y 175; second doctrine, from i 
Anaxagoras, 168, 176, 179; doc- 
trine laid down in Philehm, 183 
n. ; Anaxagoras did not carry out 
bis principle, 169, 183; Anaxago- 
ras* nous^ as understood by Sokrates, 
178 n. ; causes efficient and co- 
efficient, 169, 176; third principle, 
assumption of Jdens as separate 
entia, 171, 179, 183, iii. 267 n. ; 
multitude of ideas, ii. 186 ; the only 
causes, 172; truth resides in Ideas, 
187 ; discussion of hyjH^thesis, and 
of its consequences, distinct, 173, 
lb7 ; ultimate aj)[)cal to extremely 
general hypothesis, 187 ; Sokrates’ 
equanimity before death, 193, 194 ; 
St>krates’ soul — islands of the blest, 
192 ; Sokrates’ last words and death, 
194; burial, 192; compared with 
Apology ^ i. 294 ii. 196-7 ; Sym- 
posion^ 157, 222-4 ; Mtiwriy 18 ; 
Phopdrit^, ib.y 222-4, 267 w. ; PoZf- i 
' w. ; 159 ; | 

188, 190 n . ; TimcetiSf 159, 183 n., 
187-8, iii. 267 n. 

Fhcedrus, its date, i. 131, 175-80, 
182-3, 185, 188, 189 n,, 191, 196 
w., 197, 200, 560, 561 w , ii. 243 w., 
246 ; ancient criticism on, i. 189 7i. ; 
considered by 1 ennemann as key- 
note of series, 172 ; assumptions of 
Scbleiermacher in^missible, 188, 
200 n. ; much transcendental asser- 
tion, ii. 263 ; Eros differently under- 
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stood, necessity for definition, 235 ; 
derivation of €pa>r, 625 n. ; of imvtikti 
and olaviariKT), 527 n. ; Eros, a 
variety of madness, 217 ; Eros dis- 
parage, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates, ih.; mythe of pre-existent 
soul, t6., 220 n,; soul’s Kv^a-is 
compared to children’s teething, 
619 n, ; reminiscence of the Ideas, 
218, 222, iii. 267 «. ; operation of 
pre-natal experience cn man’s intel 
lectual faculties, ii. 218; reminis- 
cence kindled by aspect of physical 
beauty, 199, 209, 219 ; debate on 
Phetoric, 232 ; Sokrates’ theory, all 
persuasion founded on a knowledge 
of the truth, 234; WTiting and 
speaking, as art, 233 ; is it teachable 
by system, 234 ; Sokrates com- 
pares himself with Lysias, 235 ; 
Lysias unfairly treated in, 254-5, 
iii. 8, 10 n., 11 n. ; Sokrates’ reason 
for attaclinient to dialectic, ii. 472 
n. ; the two processes of dialectic, 

236, 246 ; exemplified in Sokrates* 
discourses, 235 ; essential to genuine 
rhetoric, 236, 241; rhetoric as a 
real art, is comprised in dialectic, 

237, 240 ; analogy to medical art, 
237 ; includes a classification of 
minds and discourses, and their 
mutual application, 238, 247, 252; 
books and lectures useless, 239, 
240, 256, 259, 260-1 ; may re- 
mind, 239, 257 ; rhetorician must 
acquire real truth, 239, 240 ; theory 
more Platonic than Sokratic, 245; 
rhetorician insufficiently reward eii, 
239; dialectician alone can teach, 
244 ; id6al, cannot be reali8e<l, 
258 ; except under hy[)othescs of 
pre - existence and reminiscence, 
259; dialectic teaches minds un- 
occupied, rhetoric minds pre-occu- 
pied, 246; Plato’s idial a philoso- 
phy, not an art, of rhetoric, 252 ; 
unattainable, 249,262; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250; 
charge against rhetorical teacluirs 
not established, 254 ; compared 
with Republic, Qorgias, Euthy- 
demm, i. 563 ; Menon, ii, 18 ; 
Phoidon, ib, 199, 222-4, iii. 267 
n. ; Symposion, ii. 206, 216-16, 
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220, 222-4; Sophisth^^l\\ Poll- 
tikus, ih., 480 n. ; Philehus, 619 ; 
Titnceus and Kritiae, 260, 267, w. ; 
Leges^ iii. 353. 

Phbnicians, iii. 359 w., 382 ; appetite 
predqpiiDant in, 64. 

Phekomena, early Greek explanation 
of, by polytheism, i. 2 ; doctrine of 
Xenophanes, 19 ; Parmenides, 21- 

^ 25, 69 ; of Parmenides, the object 
of modern physics, 23 n. ; of 
Parmenides contain only proba- 
bility, not truth, 25; doctrine of 
Zeno, 98 ; Leontine Gorgias, 108 
n.; Herakleitus, 30; Anaxagoras, 
61 ?i. ; Demokritus, 74 ; Kyrenaics, 
iii. 553 ; the Ideas not fitted on to, 
ii. 286 ; Aristotle, i. 25 n . ; see 
Particthars, 

authenticity, ii. 589 n , ; date, 
i. 1 7 6-8, 181-2, 185, ii . 588 7? . ; pecu- 
liarity, 601; illustrates logical parti- 
tion, 469, 562 ; merit as a didactic 
composition, 584, 588 n. ; method 
contrasted with Thecetttus, 553 n, ; 
recent editions, 584 n , ; reading in 
p, 17a, 560 n. ; subject and persons, 
552 ; protest against Sokrat ic elen- 
chiis, 553; happiness and good 
used as correlative terras, ih, ; good, j 
object of universal desire, 554, 591, | 
612 7?.; what mental condition will ; 
ensure happiness, 553 ; is it plea- 
sure or wisdom, ih» 555 ; pleasures, i 
and opposite cognitions, unlike each j 
other, 554, 616; is good intense i 
pleasure without any intelligence, 
556 ; or intelligence without plea- 
sure or pain, 557 ; such a life con- 
ceivable, at least second-best, 568 ; 
Plato inconsistent in putting the 
alternative, 592; emotions, a de- 
generate appendage of human na- 
ture, 608; contrast with other 
dialogues, 618 ; good a tertium 
quid, 557, 580; pleasure, of the 
infinite, intelligence a combining 
cause, 666 ; intelligence the deter- 
mining, pleasure the indeterminate, 
567, iii. 250; intelligence postulated 
by the Hedonists, ii. 594 ; analogy 
of intelligence and pleasure, 579; 
intelligence more cerate to good 
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than pleasure is, 566, 580; pain, 
disturbance of system’s fundamental 
harmony, pleasure the restoration, 
567 ; pl^ure pre-supposes pain, 
ib , ; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568 ; desire , pre-supposes a 
bodily want and memory of previous 
satisfaction, ib , ; true pleasures 
attached to true opinions, 570; 
can pleasures be tnie or false, 502 
w., 570, 671, 575, 599, 600 n,, 602 ; 
false pleasures are pleasures falsely 
estimated, 571, 588 n , ; to Plato 
the absolute the only, real, 604; 
true pleasures of beautiful colours, 
odours, sounds, acquisition of know- 
ledge, &c., 575 ; pure pleasures 
admit of measure, 576 ; directive 
sovereignty of measure, 611, 613 ; 
treasure not identical with d\v7rta, 
572, 597 ; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly true, 573 ; allusion in ol 
dvarx^pugf 609 n, ; intense pleasures 
connected with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611 ; but more 
pleasure in health, 574 ; intense 
pleasures not com[>atible with cog- 
nition, 582; same view enforc^ 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 ?i . ; Aristotle 
on, 596 n . ; drama, feelings excited 
— (fydovo^y 574 71. ; pleasure is gene- 
ration, therefore not an End, nor 
the Good, 579 ; Aristippus and Ari- 
stotle on, 597 71. ; pleasure is an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596, 7i . ; 
Platons doctrine not defensible 
against pleasure-haters, 607, 610 
77. ; Sokrates differs little from 
pleasure-haters, 608 ; gods and kos- 
mos free firom pleasure and pain, 
ib . ; comparison of man to kosmos 
unnecessary and confusing, 586; 
forced conjunction of kosmology 
and ethics, 611 ; difficulties about 
one and many, 557 ; natural coa- 
lescence of finite and infinite, 559; 
illustration from speech and music, 
560 ; explanation insufficient, 561 ; 
classes ^tween one and infinite 
many often overlooked, 560; Plato 
enlarges Pythagorean doctrine, 587 ; 
but feebly applies, 688 ; quadruple 
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distribution of existences, 565 ; 
varieties of intelligence, classified, 
577; dialectic the purest, 679; ' 
classification of true and false, how > 
applied to cognitions, 614 ; differ- I 
enoe from other dialo^es, 615 ; 
rhetoric 8upei;ior in usefulness and 
celebrity, 579, 600; arithmetic and ^ 
geometry are two-fold, 578, 615 ; . 
unchangeable essences of the kosmos 
rarely studied, 580 ; good a mix- 
ture, ih , ; this good has not the ; 
unity of an idea, 183 n., 584 ; all 
cognitions included, 581 ; but only 
true, pure, and necessary pleasures, . 
582 ; five graduated constituents of , 
good, 581, 617 ; Plato’s in part an ; 
eclectic doctrine, 585; blends on- j 
tology with ethics, ; does not j 
satisfy the tests himself lays down, ] 
591 ; compared with Euthydemus, I 
593 n . ; Protagoras, 599, 611 ; : 
Gorgias^ 599, 600 ; Phoedrus, 619 ; 
Eymjxmon, 589, w., 61 9 ; Parmeni- j 
304 w., 658 561; Edphisth, ; 

688 n, ; PoHtikus, 478, 588 n. ; ! 
MepuUxc, 589, 593 n., 615; ; 

Timceus, 617 w, ; Leges, iii, 331. j 

Philo, etymologies, ii. 525 n . ; hypo- | 
thetical propositions, iii. 500 7i. ; j 
allegorical interpretation, 185 w. j 

Philolaus, i. 9. i 

♦tXw, rrpSyrov, see Arriohile j/rimum. ’ 

Philosophebs, ancient, common claim j 
to universal knowledge, ii. 431 ; ; 
charged with pride, iii. 509 n. ; ! 
secession from Athens, 466 n. ; | 
contrast of philosopher with prac- I 
tical men, i. 384, 475 ii, 394, [ 
489, iii. 77-80 ; uselessness in prac- * 
tical life due to not being called in 
by citizens, 80; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 

L 557 ; forced seclusion of, iii. 85 ; 
require a community suitable, 86 ; 
philosophical aptitude perverted 
under misguiding public opinion, 
81 ; model city practicable if phi- 
losophy and political power united, 
73 ; divine men, ii. 398 ; the fully 
qualified practitioner, i. 446, 4^7, 
450 ; not wise, yet painfully feeling 
ignorance, 611 ; value set by 8o- 
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krates and Plato on this attribute, 
521 ; dissenters, upheld, ii. 151 ; 
life a struggle between soul and 
body, 161 ; ascetic life, 164, iii. 
514 ; excepted from metempsy- 
chosis, ii. 163, 192, 201 ; rewarded 
in Hades — my the in Oorgias, 137 ; 
stages of intellectual development, 
167; value of exposition, 174; 
Eros the stimulus to improving 
philosophical communkn, 209, 211 ;• 
Sokrates as representative of Eros 
Philosophus, 221, 231 ; distin- 
guished from iibciTgs, iii. 130 n . ; 
not distinguishable from sophists, i. 
542, 544 n. ; alone can teach, ii. 
244, 246 ; as expositors, teach 
minds unoccupied, as rhetoricians, 
minds pre-occupied, 246 ; realisable 
only under hyjx)the8i8 of pre-exist- 
ence and reminiscence, 259 ; alone 
grasp Ideas in reasoning, 506 n . ; 
test of, the synoptic view, iii. 103 ; 
comjjared with rhetors, ii. 389; 
masters of debates, 390 ; determine 
what forms admit of intercom- 
munion, 420; live in region of 
enSy lb. ; contemplate unchangeable 
forms, iii. 74 ; distinction of ordinary 
men and, illustrated by simile of 
Cave, 93-95 ; distinctive marks of, 
77 ; no object in nature mean to, 
ii. 268. 

Philosophia pbima of Aristotle, i. 
229 n., ii. 443 n., 601. 

Philosophy, is reasoned truth, i. 
v-vu; Ferrier on scope and j>ur- 
pose of, vt n, ; necessarily pole- 
mical, vi ; modern idea of, includes 
authoritative teaching, positive re- 
sults, direct proofs, 237 ; usually 
positive systems advocated, ii. 277 ; 
difference of ancient and modem 
problems, 259 ; chief point of diver- 
gence of modern schools, 186 n. ; its 
beginning, i.246 n.,254, ii. 182, 183 
n. ; free judgment the first con- 
dition for, i. 264, 266 w., ii. 143, 
362 n, ; negative vein as necessary 
as affirmative for, iii. 485 ; pre- 
ponderated in Plato’s age, 477; 
early appearance of a few free- 
thinkers in Greece, i. 255 ; brought 
down from heaven by Sokrates, 
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viti; Greek, in its purity, xii; 
Greek, characterised by multiplicity 
of individual authorities, 87, 93, 
211 n. ; advantages, 93 ; contrasted 
with uniform tradition of Jews and 
Christians, 266 ; early Christian 

view of, affected by Hebrew studies, 
xiii n, ; polytheism the first form 
of, 2 ; Aristotle contrasts “ human 
wisdom ” with primitive theology, 
n. ; Indian, 249 n, ; compared 
with Pre-Sokratic, 111 ; analogy of 
Greek with Indian, hi. 615 n. ; 
617 ; difficulties of enrly, ii. 395 n, ; 
opposition from prevalent views of 
Nature, &c., i. 89 ; common repug- 
nance to its rationalistic element, 
3, 62-3, 128 w., 147 258 w., 

259,310, 314, hi. 83; encyclopaedic 
character of Greek, ii. 432 ; new 
epoch, by Plato’s establishment of 
a school, i. 134; its march up to 
or down from principia, 274 ; the 
protracted study necessary, an ad- 
vantage, 275; definition first sought 
for in ErastaSf 448 ; the perpetual 
accumulation of knowledge, 443 ; 
a province by itself, 450; the 
supreme art, 451 ; to be studied 
by itself exclusively, 563 ; claim of 
loctu standi for, ii. 142 ; relation to 
politics, i. 567, 569, 663, 664 n. ; 
comparative value of, and of^ac- 
ftca^(q.v.)Ufe,ii. 140 n., 144 n., 145, 
391, iii. 537 ; antithesis of rhetoric 
and, ii. 140 ; issue unsatisfactorily 
put by Plato, 145 ; ancient quarrel 
between poetry and, iii. 120, 178, 
179; Aristotle on blending mythe 
with, 284 n. ; gives a partial eman- 
cipation of soul, ii. 1 62 ; analogy of 
Eros to, 215, 216, 220; Eros the 
stimulus to, 223; different view, 
Fhcedon, Thtaetetus^ Sophistes, Ee^- 
public^ 224;]|^antithe8is of emotion 
and science, 268; ideas exist or 
philosophy impossible, 275 ; should 
be confined to discussion among 
select minds, i. 222 ; should not he 
taught at a very early age, iii. 86, 
103 ; studies introductory to, 97- 
100 ; difference in i^es, 804 n, ; 
Plato's remarks on effect of, 235 ; 
EepMic contradicts other dia- 
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logues, 236-239 ; Phto more a 
preacher than philosopher in ife- 
pvblicj 156, 168 ; difference be- 
tween theorist and preceptor, 158 ; 
Plato’s altered tone in regard to, in 
later life, 302. 

Philosophy, Pre-Sokbatic, i. 1-86 ; 
value, xii ; form compared with the 
Indian, 111 ; studied in the third 
and second centuries, b.c., 96 ; im- 
portance of Aristotle’s information 
about, 88 : Plato’s criticism on, 91 ; 
relation of early schemes, 89 ; 
Aristotle’s relation to, 88 ; aWrac- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle com- 
pared with lonians, 90; Timcsus 
resembles Ionic philosophy, 91 ; 
theories in circulation in Platonic 
period, 94 ; lonians attended to 
material cause only, 91 ; defect of 
Ionic principUsy ih , ; little or no 
dialectic in earliest theorists, 96 ; 
physics discredited by growth of 
dialectic, 95 ; new characteristic 
with Zeno and Gorgias, 109. 

Phlogiston theory, i. 493 n, 

^povr^criSy i. 451 n., fi. 518 w. ; 689 n, 

^Oovosy meaning, ii. 574 n, 

of Demokritus, L 73 w.; in 
sense of ycVccrir, denied by'Empe- 
dokles, 39 n . ; <f>vcr€i and «card 
(jyvaivj ii. 519 n. ; iii. 339 n. ; see 
Nature, 

Physics, transcendentalism in modem, 
i. 272 n, ; creation out of nothing, 
denied by all ancient physical phi- 
losophers, 54 ; aversion to studying, 
on ground of impiety, iii. 247 n, ; 
269 ; Thales, i. 4 ; Anaximander, 
5-6 ; Anaximenes, 7 ; Pythagorean, 
13 ; Xenophanes, 19 ; Parmenides, 
25, 93 n. ; his phenomena the ob- 
ject of modern, 23 n. ; and ontology, 
radically diitinct points of vievr, 
ih, ; reconciliation of ontology with, 
attempted unsuccessfully after Par- 
menides, %b , ; Herakleitus, 28, 33 ; 
Empedokles, 40 ; attraction and 
repidsim illustrate his hve and 
enmity^ 41 n.; Anax^ras, 61, 
69 ; denied simple bodies, 64 n. ; 
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atomic doctrine, 68, 70; early, dis- 
credited by growth of dialectic, 
65 ; retrograded in Plato and Ari- 
stotle, 92 n , ; theories in circulation 
in Platonic period, 94 ; Eudoxus, 
324 n. ; early study of Sokrates, ii. 
167 ; Sokrates avoid^ i. 248 ; 
Cynic’s contempt for, iii. 606 ; and 
Aristippus’, 549 ; see Kosmos, 

Physiology, of Empedokles, i. 45 ; 
Theophrastus, 48 n, ; Anaxagorus, 
60; Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 w., 
65 ; Demokritus, 79 ; of TiinoBUs 
subordinated lo ethical teleology, 
iii. 285 ; of Plato, see Body ; com- 
j)artd with Aristotle and Hippo- 
krates, 289. 

Plants for man’s nutrition, iii. 277 ; 
soul of, %b, 

Platjba, iii. 6. 

Plato, life, little known, i. 113; 
birth, parentage, and location, 
114, 175 n. ; earlj'^ relations with 
Sokrates, 115 ; service as a citizen 
and soldier, 117; political life, 
118; political changes in Greece 
during life, 1; travels after death 
of Sokrates, 120 ; permanently 
established at Athens, 121 ; teaches 
at the Academy, 122 ; received 
presents, not fees, ii. 430 n. ; his 
pupils, numerous, wealthy, and 
from different cities, i. 123 ; many 
subsequently politicians, 128 n. ; 
Eudoxus, 123 ; Aristotle, 128 ; 
Demosthenes, 129 w. ; visits the 
younger Dionysius, 126, 221, iii. 
650 n. ; relations with Dionysius, i. 
226 ; disappointments, 128 ; vary- 
ing relations with Isokrates, ii. 104 
w., 243; his jealousy and love of 
supremacy, iii. 471 509 w.; 

alleged ill-nature, 472 w. ; an- 
tipathy to Antisthenes, 506, 507 
w., 521; alleged enmity between 
Xenophon and, ii. 2i6 n., iii. 174 w., 
342 ; rivalry with Lysias, 8, 

10 «., 11 n, ; death, i. 128 ; Plato 
and Aristotle represent pure Hel- 
lenic philosophy, swt; St. Jerome 
on, criticism on early Greek 
philosophy, 91 ; relation to prede- 
cessors, 95 ; theories in circulation 
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in his time, 94; Parmenides and 
Py thagorus supplied basis for, 92 ; 
relation to Sokrates, 214 w., ii. 76 ; 
Pythagoreanism, i. 11 n., 16/i., 92, 
214 n., 216 n., 218, 219 n., ii. 202 
w., 587, iii. 455 n. ; Herakleitus, 

i. 28, 361 ; Demokritus, 69 n., 86, 

iii. 385 n. ; absti-actions of Plato 
and Aristotle compared with Ionic 
philosophy, i. 90; physics retro- 
graded with, 92 il. ; analogy vO 
Indian philosophy, ii. 165 w. ; re- 
semblance to Hebrew writers, iii. 
188 n., 285; little known of him 
from his Dialogues, i. 130, 211 ; 
personality only in his Epistles, 
220 ; valuable illustrations of his 
character from Epistles, 210 w. ; 
bis school fixed at Athens and 
transmitted to successors, 133 ; 
scarcely known to us in his func- 
tion of a lecturer and president of 
a school, 216; lectures at the 
Academy, never published, 230; 
miscellaneous character of audience, 
effect, 218 ; lectures, 217 ; DeBono, 
218, 219 ; on principles of geometry, 
219 n. ; circumstances of his in- 
tellectual and philosophical deve- 
lopment little known, 193 n. ; did 
not write till after death of Sokrates, 
196, 205, 316 n , ; proofs, 197-204 ; 
varietv, 210, 212, 214, 484 n., ii. 
230 n\ 261, 390 473, 480 n., 

620, iii, 20 ; style, I 277 ; prolixity, 
432 w., ii. 46, 473, 589 w., iii. 356 
n. ; poetical vein predominant in 
some works, i. 213, iii. 181 
mixture of poetical fancy and re- 
ligious mysticism with dialectic 
theory, ii. 221 ; comic vein, iii, 10 
n. ; builds on metaphor, i. 223 w. ; 
il 272 71., 570, 683; rhetorical 
powers, 390 n., 612 n., iii. 8, 9, 
11 ; irony, i. 541 ; tendency to em- 
brace logical phantoms as real causes, 

ii. 180 n, ; both sceptical and dog- 
matical, i. 212; his affirmative and 
negative veins distinct, 270, 271 
274, 292 ; in old age the affirmative 
vein, 280 ; altered tone in regard to 
philosophy in later life, iii. 302, 360, 
411, 454, 601 ; intolerance, i. 296, 
ii. 493, iii. 184, 188, 409, 460; in- 
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consistencies, i. a?#, 860, ii. 76, 120, 
192, 222, 383, 488, 493, 650, 692, 
iii. 60, 247, 409-16, 426 ; absence 
of system, i. xi, 211 w., 214, 247 ; 
untenable hypothesis that he com- 
municated solutions to a few, tx, 
231, 273; assumed impossibility of 
teaching by written exposition, 220, 
226, 388 n, ; this assumption in- 
telligible in his day, 227 ; a cham- 

*• pion of th^negative dialectic, 243 ; 
devoted to philosophy, 204; his 
aim, 278; is a searcher, 246, ii. 
368 n, ; search after knowledge the 
business of his life, i. 266 ; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277 ; anxiety to keep up 
research, ii, 16 ; combated common- 
place, i. 269 n. ; equally with So- 
phists, laid claim to universal know- 
ledge, ii. 432 ; anachronisms, i. 205, 
350 n., iii. 11 ; colours facts to serve 
his arguments, ii. 131 n., 145, iii. 
6, 340 ; probably never read I’hucy- 
dides, 11 n. ; acquiescence in tradi- 
tion, 258-261, 270 w.; relation to 
popular mythology, i, 314 w., ii. 
192, 480 w., iii. 60, 183 n., 224, 
266 w., 366, 358, 367, 428 ; theorjr 
of politics to resist King Nomos, i. 
264 ; reverence for Egyptian regu- 
lations, iii. 296 w. ; latest opinion in 
Epinomis, 451 n,, 454 n. ; agree- 
ment of Leibnitz with, ii. 18 n. ; 
see Canon^ Dialogues^ iJpistles, &c. 

Platonistb, influenced by Pytha- 
goreans, ii. 610 71 , ; pleasure a form 
of evil, ib. ; erroneous identification 
of tnith and good, 611 n. 

Pleasurable, Beauiiful a variety of, 
i. 376; inadmissible, 377-8; and 
Good, as conceived by the Athe- 
nians, ii. 147 ; is it identical with 
good, 60. 

Pleasure, an equivoque, ii. 698 w. ; 
meaning as the summum honum^ 
656 ; Plato’s various doctrines com- 
pared, 605 n. ; is the good, 63, 78, 
121 n. ; agreement with Aristippus, 
iii. 656-7 ; ri^t oompariwn of pains 
and, necessary, ii. 66 ; virtue a right 
comparison of pain and, »6., 78; 
ignorance, not pleasure, the cause 
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of wrongdoing, 66 ; actions con- 
ducive to, are honourable, ih , ; 8o- 
krates’ reasoning, 79 ; not ironical, 
87 ; not Utilitarianism, 83 n, ; 
theory more distinct than any in 
other dialogues, 81, 122 ; but too 
narrow and exclusively prudential, 
82 ; compared with Gorgias, 78 ; 
120-1 ; Republic^ 83, 125 n. ; not 
identical with Good, 119, 600 ».; 
iii. 88 ; Sokrates’ argument untena- 
ble, ii. 126; its elements depreciated, 
130 ; arts of flattery aiming at im- 
mediate, 132 ; Expert required to 
discriminate, 119, 122; science of, 
measure necessary to estimate plea- 
sures, 132 n., 576, 588 n., 595 n., 
611, iii. 331 ; is it good, ii. 553, 
555 ; pleasures unlike each other, 
554, 616 ; is good intense pleasure 
without any intelligence, 556 ; life 
without pain or pleasure conceiva- 
ble, at least second-best, 568, 592 ; 
less cognate than intelligence to 
good, 557, 566, 680 ; not identical 
with dXvTTia, 557 n., 572, 596 ; is 
of the infinite, 566 ; is the undeter- 
minate, 567 ; pre-supposes pain, fA, 
608 w. ; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568 ; is the restoration of the 
system’s harmony, 567 ; antithesis 
of body and mind in desire, no true 
pleasure, 568 ; true, attached to true 
opinion, 670; same principle of 
classification applied to cognitions 
as to, 601 ; can they be true or 
false, 670, 671, 575, 600 w., 602 ; 
false, are pleasures falsely estimated, 
571, 604 ; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly true, 573 ; intense, not com- 
patible with cognition, 582; Ari- 
stotle on, 596 n. ; same view enforced 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 w. ; intense, 
connected with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611 ; but more plea- 
sure in health, 574; feelings excited 
by drama, </>^oto<c, %b, n. ; true, of 
b^utiful colours, odours, sounds, 
acquisition of knowledge, 575 ; of 
geometry, painless, « 6 ., 607 ». ; of 
intelligence more valuable than of 
sense, 595 n., 606 n., iiL 111, 115, 
145 ; analogy of cognition and, ii. 
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679 ; true, admit of measure, 676, 
688 n, ; is geueration, therefore not 
an end, nor t ne good, 57 6 ; Aristippus 
an^ Aristotle on, 697 n, ; is an end, 
and cannot be compai*ed with intelli- 
gence, a means, 693, 696 n. ; good 
a mixture of pleasure and cognition, 
680 ; only true, pure, and necessary 
pleasures included in good, 682; 
gods and kosmos free from pleasure 
and pain, 608 ; intelligence postu- 
lated by the Hedonists, 694 ; Plato 
argues on Hedonistic basis by com- 
paring, 695 ; both, dkvnia and plea- 
sure included in Hedonists* end, 
697 ; Sokrates differs little from 
pleasure-haters, 608; doctrine not 
defensible against pleasure-haters, 
607, 610 n. ; of intelligence the 
best, and alone pure, iii. Ill, 115 ; 
of ^(Xo/id^€ta superior to ^tXoK/p- 
6«a and <^tXor4/iia, 111, 115, 145; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknown to 
most men, 113; more from re- 
plenishment of mind than of body, 
114; citizens should be test^ 
against, 315 ; Sokrates the ideal 
of self-command as to, 318 ; good 
identical with maximum of, and 
minimum of pain, 322-326, 329- } 
333 ; at least an useful fiction, 333 ; 
a form of evil, Platonists’ 

Speusippus on, 606 n., j 
rrpnaiP theory, iii. 551 ; ! 
Antisthenes, ii. 609 n,; Cynics* ^ 
contempt for, iii 610 ; Aristotle, ii. 
606 n. ; Epikunis, 129 w., 607 n. ; 
Lucretius, 607 n. ; Cicero, 609 n, ; 
Prof. Bain, 603 n. 

Plotinus, i. 247 w., ii. 292 n. 

Poets, censured by Herakleitus, i. 27 ; 
Xenophanes, 17 ; the art is one, 
457 ; arbitrary exposition by the 
rhaplsodes, 455 ; and rhapsode work 
by diyine inspiration, 457, 469 ; 
deliver wisdom without knowing 
it, ii 67 ; the great teachers, i. 
4 ^; really know nothing, tb.; 
Strabo against, iii. 180 n. ; appeal 
to maxims of, L 609 ; importance 
of knowledge of, ii 64; Plato’s 


POLITIKUS. 

forced interpretations of, 66, 67 n. ; 
relation of sophists, rhetors, philo- 
sophers to, iii. 178 ; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and, 120, 179 ; 
Plato’s feelings enlisted for, 120; 
Plato’s aversion to Athenian dra- 
matic, 346, 380 ; peculiar to him- 
self, Ml ; Aristotle differs, ib, n. ; 
change for worse at Athens began 
in, 343 ; censured, ii. 130, iii. 117, 
157 n. ; their mischitf/ous imitar< 
tion of imitation, 117 ; retort open 
to, 181 n., 182 n, ; mischievous 
appeal to emotions, i. 466, iii. 119, 
180, 379 ; only deceive their hearers, 
118; credibility upheld by Plato, 
189 ; must avoid variety of imita- 
tion, 52 ; orthodox tyj)e imposed 
on, 60, 181, 183, 321-6, 353, 379 ; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197 ; Plato’s expulsion of, censured, 

ii. 208; actual place of, in Greek 
education, compared with Plato’s 
ideal, iii. 177-180 ; mixture in 
Plato of poetry with religious 
mysticism and dialectic theory, ii. 
221 ; poetic vein of Sokrates in 
Ph(jedon contrasted with Apdogy, 
197 ; Aristophanes on function of, 

iii. 336 n. 

Political art, its use, i. 539, 

15? Sokrates declares he alone 
follows the true, ii. 136 ; society 

aiju cviiius, vuj>n; ui ouarawjs, i, £4'i 

ethics merg^ by Socrates in, lu 
137 ; treated together by Plato, iii. 
160 ; apart by Aristotle, 166 ; Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s new theory of, to re- 
sist King Nomos, i. 264 ; relation to 
philosophy, 557, 559, 663, 564 n., 
ii. 49, 140 n., 144 n., 145, 391, 
394, iii. 77-80, 636 w., 637 ; to be 
studied by itself exclusively, i. 563 ; 
Lewis on ideals, iii. 166 w. ; see 
Government, Monarchy, Rttler, 

Pditikue, authenticity, i. 176, 186 
w., ii. 396 n., 480 «. ; date, i. 178- 
80, 182, 185, 196 ; purpose, ii. 399, 
467, 471 n., 476 ; value, 402 ; rela- 
tion to TheoetetuB, 398 ; scenery 
and personages, 396 ; in a logical 
classification all particulars of equal 
value, 406 ; province of sensible per- 
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ception narrower in ThecetetuB, 470 ; 
importance of founding logical parti- 
tion on sensible resemblances, tk ; 
the attainment of the standard the 
purpose of each art, 475 ; necessity 
of declariog standard, 477 ; Plato’s 
views on mensuration, 475 ; Plato’s 
defence against critics, 477 ; the 
my the of the kosmos, 480 n., 
causes principal and auxiliary, 481 ; 
the king ^lie principal cause, tb, ; 
Plato does not admit received classi- 
fication of governments, 482 ; three 
kinds of ix)lity, 494 ; true classifi- 
cation of governments, scientific 
or unscientific, 483; unscientific 
government, or by many, counter- 
feit, ik; of unscientific govern- 
ments, despot worst,democracy least 
bad, 486, 494; true government, 
by the one scientific man, 483, 488, 
iii. 309, 339 n. ; counter-theory in 
Protagoras, ii. 490; government by 
fixed laws the second-best, 485; j 
scientific governor, unlimited by ' 
laws, 484 ; distinguished from 
general, &c., 486 ; aims at form- 
ing virtuous citizens, 487 ; main- \ 
tains ethical standard, 488; natural I 
dissidence of gentle and energetic 
virtues, 487 ; excess of the ener- 
getic entails death or banishment, 
of the gentle, slavery, 488 ; courage 
and temperance assumed, 498 ; com- 
pared with Laches, 498-9 ; CVwr- 
mides, ib.; Menon, 499 ; Protagoras, 
478, 490; Ph(^don, 478, 480 w.; 

473 ; Theoctetus, 395 n., 398, 470 ; 
Kratylm,4^1, 546 ; Philehus, 478, 
588 n. ; Republic, 472, 495. 

ii. 137 n, 

Polybius, on music, iii. 336. 

Polytheism, early Greek explanation 
of phenomena by, i. 2 ; believed in 
after genesis of philosophy, 3 ; 
hostile to philosophy, 89 ; substi- 
tution of physical forces for, ii. 178 ; 
Euripides, Hippolytus illustrates 
popular Greek religious belief, iii. 
191 n. 

Population, Malthus’ law of, iii. 229 ; 


PREDICATION. 

recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
230. 

Porphyry, on metempsychosis, ii. 
202 n. 

Postb, Mr,, on PhiUbus, ii. 584 w., 
588 n,, 600 n., 604 n., 609 n., 616 
617 w. ; abstract theories of Plato 
and Aristotle compared, 617 n. 

Potential and actual, Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction, ii. 344 ; ens equivalent to, 
416. 

Power, controversy of Aristotle with 
Megarics, iii. 490 ; Aristotle’s argu- 
ments not valid, 491-3 ; Aristotle 
himself concedes the doctrine, 494 
w. ; doctrine of Dioddrus Kronus, 
495, 498 ; defended by Hobbes, 
498 ; Brown on, 493 «. 

Practical life disparaged, ii. 130, 547 ; 
and philosophy, 49, 140 n., 144 w., 
145, 391, 394, iii. 77-80, 536 w., 
537 ; uselessness of philosopher in, 
due to his not being called in by 
citizens, 80 ; condition of success 
in, ii. 134 ; influence of belief on, 
iii. 536 n. ; Boissier on, 512 n, 

pRANTL, objection to Homo Mensura 

ii. 361 n. ; Timeeus, iii. 284 w. ; 
Megarics, 484 ti., 487 n, 

Praxiphanes, on Kritias, iii. 294 n. 

Prayer, danger of, for mischievous 
gifts, i. 343 ; Sokrates on, and sacri- 
fice, 347, ii. 194, 195; Sokrates 
prays for undefined favours — pre- 
monitions, i. 359 : Sokrates’ belief, 

iii. 424 ; heresy that gods appeased 
I by, 406, 415 ; general Greek belief, 

422, 424; Herodotus, 424; Epi- 
kurus, 425 ; Aristotle, ib. 

Predicables, ii. 284 n. 

Predication, predicate not recog- 
nised in Plato's analysis, ii, 448 ; 
only identical, legitimate, 436, 
445 w., 465, 521 ; coincidence in 
. Plato, i. 378 w.; analogous diffi- 
culty in Parmenides, iii. 525 ; error 
due to the then imp^ect logic, ii. 
455 ; misconception of function of 
copula, 434, iii. 526; arguments 
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PBE-mSTBNCBU 

agaii^ ii. 418, 424, 433 ; Aristotle 
on, iii. 622, 526; after Aristotle, 
asserted by Stilpon, 522, 624; 
Stilpon against accidental, 523; 
logical subject has no real essence 
apart from predicates, ib. n. ; Mene- 
d^us disallowed negative, 525; 
see Froposiiion. 

Pbe-existenck of all animals, in- 
cluded in Plato’s proof of soul’s 
immortality, ii. 190. 

l*BB-SoKBATic, 866 Philosophy. 
PaiBSTLBT, Db., character of, i. 276. 

Pbikciple, march of philosophy up to 
or down from, i. 274 ; of Thales, 
4 ; Anaximander, 5 ; Anaximenes, 
7 ; Pythagoreans, 10-12, 15 ; Par- 
menides, 25 ; Herakleitus, 28 ; Em- 
pedokles, 39 ; Diogenes of Ajx)llonia, 
63; detect of the Ionic philosophers’, 
91. 

Peintstereb, G. VAX, iii. 12 n. 

Pbodikus, as a writer and critic, ii. 
521, 525 n, ; less a sophist than 
Sokrates, 431 ; the choice of Hera- 
kids, .38 n. 

PboBms, of Zaleukus and Charondas, 
iii. 353 ; didactic or rhetorical 
homilies, 352 ; to every irojwtant 
law, 351, 414; as type for jKx;ts, 
353. 

Pboklus, borrowed from Rhodian 
Eodemus, i. 88 «. ; interpretation 
of Plato, ix ; on Leges^ iii. 385 n . ; 
Kritias, 294 Parmaiul^s^ ii. 
271 n., 288 n., 291, 298 w. ; ATra- j 
t^uSy 510 n., 627 641 «. ; dis- j 

tinction of divineand human names, 
616 n. ; analysis of propositions, 
450 n. 

PaoM^rTHEUS, mythe, ii. 38. 

Fboperty, private, an evil, iii. 357, 
368; perpetuity of lots of land, 356; 
succession, 435; modesof acquiring, 
428; i^gth of prescription, 445^ 
direct taxation according to, 361 ; 
qnaH6cation for magistracies and 
votes, ib., 363; limited inequality 
tolerated as to moveable, 3w ; no 


PBOTAGOBAS. 

private possession of gold or silver, 
no loans or interest, 361 ; see Com- 
munism. 

Peophesy, Plato’s theory of liver's 
function, iii, 274 ; see Inspiration. 

Pbopobitiok, analysis of, ii. 426 ; im- 
perfect, 4^, 450 ; intercommunion 
of forms of no»-ews and of proposi- 
tion, opinion, iud^ent, 425-6 ; no 
analysis or classification of, befov;^ 
Aristotle, 434 ; a uality of, 448, 462 ; 
Plato’s viewr of the negative errone- 
ous, A 50, 452 ; Ideas rwv cifro^d(r€a>v, 
451 n. ; are false possible, 549 ; 
Plato undertakes impossible task, 
463 ; some true, others false, assumed 
by Aristotle, %b. ; hyjxithetical, Dio- 
d6rus Kronus on, iii, 500 ; Philo, 

ih. n. ; contradictory, impossible, 
522; the subject, no real essence 
apart from predicates, 523 n. ; see 
Copula, Pr^icaiion. 

Pbotaoorab, character of, ii. 35 fi. ; 
not represented in Euthydrmus, i. 
634 ; less a sophist than Sokrates, 

ii. 431 ; not di8|iaragingly viewed 

by Plato, 60 n,, Cl n., 68 n., 76, 
87 ; relation to Herakleitus, 369 n. ; 
Homo Men sum, 323 ; see Pela- 
iivUy ; cBin bated by Demokritus, 
i. 86 ; taught by lectures, 535, ii. 
73 ; Hcpl ToC bvros, 363 n. ; as a 
writer and critic, 521, 525 
treatise on eristic, iii. 479 theory 
of vision, 2G5 ; on the gods, 

261 n. 

Protagoras, the date, i. 175-6, 178- 
80, 182, 184, 190, 197, 198, 201 n., 
561 n., ii. 70 n.; purpose, 48, 49 n.; 
two distinct asiiects of ethics and 
politics, 71 ; difference of rhetori- 
cal and dialectical method, 72; 
introduction illustrates Sokrates’ 
mission, 33 ; question unsolved, 69, 
89 ; scenery and personages, 29 ; 
liippokratcs eager (or acquaintance 
with Protagoras, 30, 430 n. ; not 
noticed at the close, 70; SophisU 
as teachers, 31 ; danger of going to 
iwphist, without knowing what ho 
is about to teach, 32; visit to 
Kallias, respect for Protagoras, 84 ; 
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PEOTAOOBAB. 

Protagoras questioned, ih , ; is virtue 
teachable, 37 ; intends to train 
youths as virtuous citizens, 36 ; 
Protagoras’ my the, first fabrication 
of animals by gods, 38 ; its value, 
47 ; social art conferred by Zeus, 
39, 490 ; Protagoras’ discourse, 40 ; 
itspur|)Ose, 45; prolix, 46; parodied 
by Sokrates, 54; niythe and dis- 
course explain propagation of esta- 
^ blished sediment of a community, 
45, 490 ; justice and sense of shame 
possessed and taught by all citizens, 
40 ; virtue taught by parents, &c., 
42 ; quantity acquired depends on 
individual aptitude, 43 ; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44 ; theory 
of punishment, 40; combines the 
two modem theories, 41 ». ; why 
genius not hereditary, 41, 43, 45 ; 
^krates analyses, 47 ; how far is 
justice like holiness, 49; intelli- 
gence and moderation identical, 
having same contrary, 50; Sokrates’ 
reasons insufficent, ih . ; Protagoras* 
prolix reply, 51, 52, 55 ; Alkibiades 
claims superiority for Sokrates, 53, 
66 ; dialectic superior to rhetoric, 
53 ; Sokrates inferior in continuous 
de^te, 55 ; Sokrates on song, and 
concealed Sophists at Krete and 
Sparta, 54; Protagoras on impor- 
tance of knowledge of poets, ib , ; 
interpretation of a song of Si- 
monides, ih . ; forced interpretation 
of poets, 56 ; jx)ets deliver wisdom 
without knowing it, 57 ; Sokrates 
depreciates value of debates on 
poets, ih . ; colloquial comj^anion 
necessary to Sokrates, 59 ; aiurago 
differs materially from rest of virtue, 
76 w., iii. 312 7^.; Sokrates 
argues that courage is knowledge, | 
ii. 60 ; Aristotle on, i. 500 n . ; 
courage a right estimate of terrible 
things, ii. 67, 80; the reasoning 
unsatisfactory, 86; knowledge is 
dominant agency in mind, 62 ; no 
man does evil voluntarily, 64 ; ig- 
norance, not pleasure, the cause of 
wrongdoing, 66; pleasare the good, 
60, 63, 78, 120-5 ; agreement with 
Aristippus, iii. 665-7 ; right com- 
parison of pleasures and pains neoes- 


PYTHAOOBAS, 

sary, ii. 66, 611; virtue a ri^t 
comparison of pleasures and pains, 
65, 78 ; actions conducive to plea- 
sure are honourable, 66 ; reasoning 
of Sokrates, 79 ; not ironical, 87 ; 
not Utilitarianism, 83 n . ; theory 
more distinct than any in other 
dialogues, 81 ; but too narrow and 
exclusively prudential, 82-3, 86, 
123 n. ; reciprocity of regard indis- 
pensable, 84 ; ethical end involves 
regard for pleasures and pains of 
others, 85; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-130; compared with Menon, 
14; GorgiaHy 78, 120-2, 124-30; 
599; PoUtikuSy 478, 490, 492; 
FhUthtiSy 599, 611 ; BepubltCy 83, 
125; TimeeuSy 38 n, ; Leges^ iiL 
331. 

Prudence, relation to rest of virtue, 
iii. 457 ; a good from its consequent 
pleasures, Aristippus’ doctrine, 552. 

PsAMHETICHUS, ii. 506 n. 

, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

fjy meaning, iii. 417 n , ; see Mindy 
Souly Beason. 

Psychology, defective in OorgiaSy ii. 
129 ; great advance by Plato in 
analytical, 374; classification of 
minds and aptitudes required in 
true rhetoric, 238, 249. 

Ptolemies, i. 147, 153 n. 154. 

Punishment, theory of, ii. 40 ; com- 
bines the two n)odem theories, 41 
n. ; a relief to the wrongdoer, 10(», 
102, 109, iii. 396 ; consequences of 
theory, ii. 110 ; its incompleteness, 
138 ; analogy of mental and bodily 
distemixjr pushed too far. 111 ; ob- 
jects, to deter or reform, iii. 439 ; 
cor|K»ral, 433. 

Pyrrho the Sceptic, iii. 509 n. 

Pythagoras, life and doctrines, i. 9 ; 
inctaphysiciil and geometrical rather 
than uhysical, 92 ; censui-ed by 
Herakieitus, 27 ; Demokritus on, 
86 w. ; antipathy of Herakieitus, ii. 
534 71. ; see Pythagorean$. 
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Pythagoreans, the brotherhood, i 9, 

ii. 150 ; absence of individuality, i. 
9 ; divergences of doctrine, 4b. n. ; 
14 n. ; canon of life, ii. 610 w. ; com- 
pared with Chinese philosophers, 

iii. 515 w.; Number, differs from 

Plato’s Idea, i. 10, 218 ; modern 
application of the principle, 10 n . ; 
fundamental conception applied by 
Kepler, 14 n. ; Platonic form of 
doctrine of Monas and Duas, 16 n. ; 
number limited to ten, 11 ; 

KQiposy the first cause of good, ii. 
617 n. ; music of the spheres, i. 14 ; 
harmonies, 16; geometrical con- 
struction of kosmos, re-appears in 
Timceusy 219 ; vacuum extrane- 

ous to the kosmos, iii. 253 n . ; doc- 
trine of one kosmical soul, ii. 17 
n. ; metempsychosis, 202 n. ; Con- 
traries, the principles of 3vra, i. 15 
n. ; theory of vision, iii. 265 n. ; 
not the idealists of Sophibtts, ii. 
458 n. ; doctrine of classification, 
enlarged by Plato, 587 ; on etymo- 
logy, 520 w., 633 n.y 541 w.; doctrines 
in Plato* i. 11 n., 16 n., 92, 214 w., 
216 n.y 218, 219 n.y ii. 202 n., 587, 
iii. 455 n. ; Platonists, ii. 610 n. 

0 . 

Qualities, primary and secondary, i. 
73, iii. 271 w. ; all are relative, i. 
486; no existence without themind, 
ii. 281 n. ; oXXoioxrtf, 312 n. 

Quality of propositions, ii. 448 w., 
462. 

Quintilian, ii. 528 n. 

B. 

Kavaisson, M., ii. 456 n. 

Realism, first protest against, Anti- 
sthenes, iii. 520. 

Reason, the universal, of Herakleitus, 
i. 35 ; is the reason of most men as 
it ought to be, 37 ; the individual, 
worthless, 35; of Anaxagoras, iden- 
tical with the vital principle, 57 ; 
alone pure and unmixed, 53 ; im- 
material and impersonal, 58 n. ; two 


BBLATIVB. 

attributes to move and to knoWy 
♦A; relation to the homceomeries, 
57-9; originates rotatory move- 
ment in chaotic mass, 51 ; exer- 
cised only a catalytic agency, 93 ; 
compared with Herakleitus’ trcpic- 
XOPy 59 n. ; not used as a cause, ii. 
169 ; of Demokritus, produced by 
influx of atoms, i. 83 ; relation to 
sense, 71 w. ; alone gives true know- 
ledge, 75 ; worlds of s^se and, disi^s 
tinct, 274 ; varieties of, classified, 

ii. 577 ; dialectic the purest, 579 ; 
two grades of, Nous and Dianoia, 

iii. 93 ; relation to potjropy i. 224 n, ; 
the Universal, assigned as measure 
of truth, ii. 362 w. ; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii. 255 ; kosmos pro- 
duced by joint action of necessity 
and, 266 ; in individual, analogous 
to ruler in state, 65 ; temporarily 
withdrawn under inspiration, i. 462, 
ii. 217 ; belongs only to gods, and a 
few men, 330 n., iii. 262, 263 n. ; 
is the determining, ii. 567 ; a com- 
bining cause, 566; postulated by 
the Hedonists, 594; analogy of 
pleasure and, 579 ; more cognate 
than pleasure with good, 557, 566, 
680 ; is it happiness, 553, 555 ; is 
good a life of, without pleasure or 
pain, 557, 568, 592 ; pleasure an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596 n. ; 
all cognitions included in good, 581 ; 
good is not, iii. 88 ; implication of 
emotion and, ii. 594 ; knowledge 
of good identified with, of other 
things with 5ofa, i. 361 ; perfect 
state of, the one sufficient condi- 
tion of virtue, 480 ; earliest ex- 
ample of falhtcy of Sufficient, 6 n. 

Reid, on Berkeley, iii. 271 n . ; atomic 
doctrine of primary and secondary 
qualities, i. 73. 

Relation, category of, ii. 337 w. 

Relative and non-relative names, ii. 
445; and absolute, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 n. ; anti- 
thetis^ by Plato in regard to the 
beautiful, 386 ; the, of Xenophanes, 
19 ; doctrine of Parmenides, 21-25, 
69; alone knowable, Zeno, 102, 
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106 ; incommunicable, Gorgias the 
Leontine, 108 n. ; doctrine of Ana- 
xagoras, 61 n , ; Demokritus, 74, 84 ; 
alone knowable, ii. 272, 281 ; Idea 
of Good is essentially, iii. 241 w., 
641 ; see Absolute^ Belativity, 
Relativity, perpetual implication of 
subject and object, ii. 327, 331 n., 
332 seq., 338-9, 503 n., iii. 560 n. ; 
true both in regard to ratiocina- 
• tive com¥nations and percipient 
faculties of each individual, ii. 328 ; 
the doctrine of Sokrates, i. 304, ii. 
350 n. ; 357, 372 n, ; in regard to in- 
telligible world, proved from Plato, 
330, 335, 440, 540 n., 555 n. ; 
shown more easily than in refer- 
ence to sense, 331 ; of some sensi- 
ble facts, 336, 515, iii. 271 ; two- 
fold, to comparing subject, and to 
another object, besides the one 
directly descriW, ii. 337 ; rela- 
tions are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, tb , ; 
the facts of consciousness not ex- 
plicable by independent subject 
and object, 341 ; Homo Menmra, 
formula unf)opular, 360; objected 
to as ** Subjectivism,” 361 ; true 
meaning, 115 w., 325, 347, 353, 508, 
614 ; its counter-proposition, 359 ; 
its value, 341, 375 n.; relation to 
belief on authority, 352, 353, 355, 
509 ; counter-theory of naming, 507, 
544 w. ; all exposition an assem- 
blage of individual judgments, 349 ; 
sentiments of belief and disbelief 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 512 ; belief 
not dependent on will but relative 
to circumstances of individual mind, 
513 ; Homo Mennura, an objection 
to cognisability of Ideas, 280 ; iden- 
tified with ilerakleiteanism, 33S ; 
Demokritus on, i. 86, ii. 363 ; 
Plato’s arguments against, 345*; 
identified eironeously by Plato with 
knowledge is sensible perception, 
323 n., 328, 329 w., 334, 372 w. ; 
Plato ignores the proper qualifica- 
tion, 347 ; the doctrine equalises 
all animals, 345, 608 ; analogy of 
physical processes, 610 ; not true 
in the sense meant, 351, 511 ; it 


BEPOBLIO. 

annuls dialectic — not true, 356 ; 
the wise man alone a measure, 345 ; 
divergences of men, from mental 
and associative differences, 366 ; Ari- 
stotle on, 337 w., 341 n., 342 n., 
359 w,, 363 ; Kyrenaics, iii. 553, 
559 ; Hamilton, ii. 343 n. ; Dugald 
Stewart, 369 ; see Relative, 

Religion, Greek, hostile to philo- 
sophy, i. 89 ; mysticism in Empe- 
dokles, 49 n. ; Xenophanes, 17-18 ; 
loose meaning of iii. 412 n. ; 
Manich^eanism of Leges, 419 w. ; 
Plato’s relation to popular mytho- 
logy, i. 314 n., ii. 192, 480 n., iii. 
50, 183 71., 224, 266 w., 355, 358, 
367, 428 ; dissent from his country’s, 
189, 191 ; fundamental dogmas, 
449 ; doctrines had emanated from 
lawgivers, 188 ; temples and priests, 
regulations, 367 ; number of sacri- 
fices determined by lawgiver, 387 ; 
sacrilege, gravest of all crimes, 393 ; 
heresy, and vfipis to divine things, 
or places, 406-16 ; €v<^ripia and 
p\a(r<f)ripia, 380 n, ; only state wor- 
ship allowed, 60, 187, 408, 448, 
460 ; Cicero, 409 n. ; Delphi and 
Dodona to be consulted, 60, 164 w., 
355, 367 ; Xenophon, 593 ; com- 
munications common in Plato’s age, 
i. 461, 462 w., iii. 581 n, ; see Ortho- 
doxy, Prayer, Polytheism, Sacrifice, 
Theology. 

Reminiscence, theory of, ii. 7, 19, 22, 
218, 222; kindled by aspect of 
yjhysical beauty, 219 ; not accepted, 
16 ; Bion and Straton on, 19 n. ; 
purification of soul for, 165 ; neces- 
sary hypothesis for didactic ideal, 
259 ; not recognised in Symposion, 
222 ; nor in Republic training, iii. 
236. 

Renan, on absence of system in an- 
cient j)hilosophy, i. 211 n, ; influ- 
ence of professorial lectures, 216 ; 

Averroism, ii. 275 w. ; Kratylus, 
506 n,\ origin of language, 543 
n., 546 n., 547 n. ; Almamuns' 
dream, iii, 241 n. 

Republic, date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, 
185, 194, ii. 91 w. ; title only par- 
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tially applicable, iii. 122; Kid- 
iophon intended as first book, i, 
278 w., iii. 19, 26; Hermokrates 
project^ as last in tetralogy, i. 
195, iii. 295, 302 ; Timceus and 
Kritias, sequel to, ^3, 294 ; over- 
leaps difliculties of other dialogues, 
165 ; summarised, 27, 122 ; double 
purpose, ethical and political, 160, 
166; polity and education com- 
bined, 214 ; Plato more a preacher 
than philosopher in, 156-8 ; scenery 
and persons, 28 ; Kephalus’ views 
about old age, ib . ; preponderance of 
evil, 291 w. ; tripartite division of 
goods,38,143; Good, not intelligence 
nor pleasure, 88 ; the four cardinal 
virtues assumed as an exhaustive 
classification, 162 ; as constituting 
all Virtue where each resides, 161 ; 
difference in other dialogues, 164 ; 
justice an equivocal word, 147, 
150-2 ; Simonides* definition of 
justice, rendering what is owing, 
28; objections, 29; defective ex- 
planations, 30 ; definition rejected, 
32 ; Thrasymachus’ definition, jus- 
tice what is advantageous to the 
most powerful, 34 ; modified, 35 ; 
ruler qua ruler infallible, ib . ; jus- 
tice the good of another, 36 ; a 
good to society and individual, in- 
justice a source of weakness, 37 ; 
justice a source of hap[)ines8, 38; 
a compromise, 39; recommended 
by fathers from its consequences, 
41, 43, 126 ; the received view an- 
terior to Plato, 127 ; Xenophon on, 
140 w. ; arguments compared, and 
question stated, 44 ; the real issue, 
143 ; justice a good per se, 46, 67, 
110, 116 ; not demonstrated, 143 ; 
is performing one’s own function, 
61, 63; in individual, when each 
mental part performs its own func- 
tion, 66 ; analogy to bodily health, 
tb . ; distinction between temperance 
and justice effaced, 162 ; view pecu- 
liar to Plato, 126; happiness of 
just and unjust compared, 40 ; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknown to 
most men, iL 606 n,, iii. 113 ; 
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simile of kosmos, absolute height 
and depth, 113 ; more pleasure from 
replenishment of mind than of body, 
114 ; proved also by superiority of 
pleasures of intelligence, ii. 695 n,, 
lii. Ill, 115; the arguments do 
not establish the point aimed at, 
145-7 ; a good per «e, and from its 
consequences, 120, 148-50 ; all- 
sufficient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 129 ;»jincon8isten4, 
with actual facts, 133, 150 ; indi- 
vidual dependent on society, 150 ; 
essential reciprocity in society, 136 ; 
the basis of Plato’s own theory of 
city’s genesis, 137 ; but incom- 
pletely stated, 139 n. ; any theory 
of society must present antithesis 
and correlation of obligation and 
right, 139 ; Plato’s affirmation true 
in a qualified sense, 152; ortho- 
doxy or dissent of just man must 
be taken into account, 153, 158 ; 
Plato’s ethical basis imperfect, 155 ; 
his conception is self-regarding, 
29 w., 131 ; motives to it arise from 
internal happiness of the just, 132 ; 
view substautially maintained since, 
tb.; each individual mind tripar- 
tite, ii. 159, iii. 64 ; the gentle, 
tender, and aesthetical emotions 
omitted, 177 n.; reason, energy, 
a} )i)etite, analogous, to rulers, guardi- 
ans, craftsmen, 65 ; analogy of city 
and individual, 4 6, 64, 105-10, 123; 
parallelism exaggerated, 141, 147, 
151 ; unity of the city, every man 
dws one thing well, 49, 59, 211 ; 
Xenophon on, 166 n. ; j)erfection of 
state and individual, each part per- 
forming its own function, 124; 
happiness of entire state the end, 
125, 166 n. ; origin of society, 
common want, ii. 117, 545 w., iii. 47, 
137, 139 w., 160; ideal state— only 
an outline, 167 ; a military hunati^ 
cracy, 211 ; type of character is 
Athenian, Xenophon tic is Spartan, 
175, 178 ; Plato more anxious for 

f ood treatment of Demos, 211 ; 

'lato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, ib.; 
Aristotle objects, it is two states, 
213, 218 ; healthy city has few wants. 
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enlargement of city’s wants, 48; 
war, from multiplied wants, ih.\ 
good state possesses wisdom, 
courage, temperance, justice, 60, 
61 ; fiction as to origin of classes, 
" 66; difficulty of procuring first 
admission for fiction, 186 ; this the 
introduction of a new religious 
creed, 184 ; class of soldiers or 
guardians characteristics, 49, 61, 
» 328 n. ; d^ision of guardians into 
rulers and auxiliaries, 56; main- 
tenance of city dependent on 
guardians’ habits, character, educa- 
tion, 59, 60, 167, 198, 206 ; musical 
and gymnastical education neces- 
sary, 50; compared with that of 
modem soldiers, 176, 209; Xeno- 
phon compared, 168-174 ; musical 
training excites love of the beau- 
tiful, 64; mmic^ Platonic sense, 
176; by fictions as well as by 
truth, 60, 181 ; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and iH)etry, 
120, 179; Plato fights for philo- 
sophy, but his feelings enlisted for 
poetry, 120 ; poets censured, 117, 
167 n, ; Homer not educator of 
Greek world, 118 ; Herakleitus the 
Allegorist on, ii. 208 n. ; actual 
place of ])oetry in Greek education 
compared with Plato’s ideals iii. 
177-180; poets’ mischievous appeal 
to emotions, 119, 180; their mis- 
chievous imitation of imitationy 
117 ; retort open to poets, 181 
182 w, ; censorship of mythology, 
60; religion in connection with 
state, ib.y 187 ; Delphian Apollo to 
be consulted for religious legisla- 
tion, 60, 164 n. ; Sokrates of Re- 
public compared with the real, 
239 n, ; Plato com pared with Epi- 
kurns, 189; poets must conform 
to orthodox standard, 50, 181, 183 ; 
must avoid variety of imitation, 62 ; 
gods cause good only, do not assume 
man’s form, 51 ; no repulsive fictions 
tolerated about gods or Hades, *6., 
182 ; a better class to be substituted 
from religion for the existing fictions, 
187 ; type for narratives about 
men, 62 ; only gmve music allowed, 
53, 196 ; restrictions on music and 
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poetry to keep emotions in a proper 
state, 197; gymnastic and music 
necessary to correct each other, 65 ; 
gymnastic imparts courage, ih, ; 
bodily training simple, 54 ; no 
refin^ medical art allowed, %b , ; 
avcrtTiTui of guardians, 68 ; their 
communism, ib. 71, 168, 197 ; its 
peculiarity, 207; Plato’s view of 
wealth, 227 n, ; the guardians con- 
sist of men and women, 67, 72; 
both sexes to go together to little, 
72; best women equal by nature 
to second best men, 68, 199-202 ; 
same duties and training for women 
as men, 67, 104 ; on principle that 
every citizen belongs to the city, 
215 ; maintained in IjcgeSy and 
harmonises with ancient legends, 
224 ; contrast with Aristotle, 223 ; 
no family ties, 67, 202 ; temporary 
marriages, 69,203-^, 222 n . ; Plato’s 
and modem sentiments, 220; in 
Platonic state, influence of Aphro- 
dite very small, 225, 389 n. ; in- 
fanticide, 69, 70, 205, 231 ; contrast 
of modem sentiment, 231 ; number 
of guardians, 206 ; checks on popu- 
lation, 227-9 ; Mai thus’ law recog- 
nised, 230 ; approximation in Mill, 
227 n, ; scheme practicable of philo- 
sophy and political power united, 
73 ; how to be realised, 104, 218 n, ; 
of state and individual, four stages, 
of degeneracy, 105-10 ; timocracy. 

105 ; oligarchy, %b, ; democracy, 

106 ; despotism, 107 ; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
109; Plato’s state impossible, in 
what sense trae, 218 ; its real im- 
possibility, adverse established sen- 
timents, 219 ; fails from no training 
for Demos, 215 ; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philosopher- 
rulers, 86 ; philosophers true rulers, 
339 n , ; hated by the people, 83 ; 
whence pretenders, and forced 
seclusion of philosophers, 85, 116 ; 
distinctive marks of philosopher, 
77 ; the philosopher contemplates 
unchangeable forms, 74 ; ens alone 
knowable, 75 ; opinioiiy of what is 
between ens and non-ens, ii. 393 »j., 
iii. 76 ; two grades of opinion, Faith 
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or Belief, and Conjecture, 93 ; and 
of intelligence, Nous and Dianoia, 

; ordinary men discern only 
particulars, 75, 77 ; particulars 
fluctuate, 76 ; simile of Cave, ii. 
472, iii. 93-^; those who have 
contemplated forms reluctant to 
undertake active duties, 96 ; rela- 
tion of philosopher to practical life, 
77-80; simile of the steersman, 
79; philosopher requires a com- 
munity suitable to himself, 86; 
uselessness of philosopher in prac- 
tical life, due to his not being called 
in by citizens, 80; philosophical 
aptitude perverted under misguid- 
ing public opinion, 81 ; irresistible 
effect of public opinion in producing 
orthodoxy, ib. ; perversion not due 
to Sophists, ib. ; the Sophists con- 
form to prevalent orthodoxy, 82 ; 
studies introductory to philosophy, 
88, 97-100, 234; object, 96; no 
mention of Reminiscence, or of nega- 
tive Elenchus, 236 ; age for studies, i 
102 ; dialectic and geometry, two j 
modes of mind’s procedure appli- 
cable to ideal world, iii. 91 ; geo- 
metry assumes diagrams, ib. ; dia- 
lectic requires no diagrams, deals 1 
with forms only, descending from j 
highest, 92; awakening power of | 
arithmetic, 97 ; stimulus from con- i 
tradiction of one and many, 98; | 
astronomy must be studied by 
ideal figures, not observation, 99; 
geometry conducts mind towards 
universal ens, ib.; acoustics, by 
applying arithmetical relations and 
theories, 100 ; exercises in dialectic, 
103 ; effect of, 235 ; philosophy 
should not be taught to youths, 86, 
103 ; opposition to other dialogues 
and Sokrates’ character, 236-9 ; 
dialectic the consummation of all 
the sciences, 101 ; the standard for 
classifying sciences as more or less 
true, ii. 602 n. ; the synoptic view 
the test of the dialectician, 506 n., 
iii. 103 ; Idea of Good compared to 
sun, 89, 90 ; known to the rulers 
alone, 240 ; what Good is, is un- 
solved, 241 ; roythe of Hades, 121 ; 
compared with Lach^, 165*; Char^ 
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mides, 163, 166; Protagorm, ii. 
83, 125 ; Oorgias, 137, 600 ; PAce- 
douy 188, 190 n . ; Phctdrus^ 224 ; 
Parmenides^ 318, iii. 166 ; So- 
phistry ii. 224, 456, 472 ; PditikuSy 
472, 495; PhilebuSy 689, 593 n., 
615 ; Kleitophony iii. 25 ; TimoettSy 
64, 262, 281 ; Leges, 224, 304, 309, 
328 n.y 332, 349, 350, 357, 421, 
459 n. 

Rest, form of, ii., 418, 421-2, 444^ 
459 n. 

Rhapsodes, as a class, i. 454 ; func- 
tions, 455, 463, ii. 93 ; popularity, 
i. 456; and ix)et work hy divine 
inspiration, 457 ; inspired through 
medium of poets, 469, 460, 465. 

Rhetor, has no real power, ii. 97 ; 
aims at flattering the public, 132 ; 
practical value of instruction of, 
251 ; the genuine, must acquire real 
truth, 239, 240; is insufficiently 
rewarded, 239 ; guides methodically 
from error to truth, 246 ; compared 
with philosopher, i, 384, ii. 389 ; 
auxiliary of true governor, 486 ; 
relation to p(XJts, iii. 178; Plato’s 
desire for celebrity as dialectician, 
and, 8 ; see Ehttoric. 

Rhetoric, popularly preferred to dia- 
lectic, i. 324 ; how employed at 
Athens, ii. 149 ; dKpi^okoyia dis- 
tasteful to rhetors, 49 w. ; antithesis 
of dialectic and, i. 305, 402, ii. 47, 
140; deals with the concmte dia- 
lectic with the abstract, i. 384, 385 ; 
difference of method illustrated in 
Protagoras, ii. 72 ; superior to dia- 
lectic in usefulness and celebrity, 
679, 600; superiority of dialectic 
over, claimed, 53, 56, 566 n. ; com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; the artisan of persua- 
sion, 92 ; a branch of flattery, 94, 
146; is of little use, 102, iii. 11; 
and dialectic, issue unsatisfactorily 
put, ii. 146 ; view stands or falls 
with id^cU of good, 149 ; Sokrates' 
view different in Xenophon, 146 n . ; 
compared with Mensxenvsy iii. 9 ; 
and Leges, 362, 354 ; Aristotle on, 
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487 n.; Aristeides, 699 w.; Sokrates’ 
theory, all persuasion founded on a 
knowledge of the truth, ii. 234 ; as 
art, 233 ; is comprised in dialectic, 
237, 240 ; analogy to medical art, 
237 ; theory more Platonic than 
Sokratic, 245 ; is it teachable by 
system, 234 ; definition and division 
essential to genuine, 236, 241; 
should include a classification of 
»minds and® discourses, and their 
mutual application, 238, 247, 262 ; 
Plato’s ideal a philosophy, not an 
art, 252; involves impracticable 
conditions, 248-9, 252 ; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250 ; 
charge against its teachers not esta- 
blished, 254 ; censure of forensic 
eloquence, iii. 440 ; rhetorical 
powers of Plato, i. 305, ii. 131 w.,* 
612 n., iii. 8, 9, 11 ; ^Rhetor, 

Ritteb, on SopMstes, ii. 457 w., 
461 w. ; Eukleides, iii. 482 n. ; 
Megarics, 484 n, 

Rivales, see Erastce, 

Rose, Valentine, on the dates of 
Plato’s compositions, i. 196 
199 n. 

Royer-Collard, ii. 376 n. 

Ruler, of a superior breed in the 
Satuibian period, ii. 479, 481 n , ; 
a principal cause, 481 ; scientific 
alone good, iii. 309; qua ruler 
infallible, 35 ; division of guardians 
into, and auxiliaries, 66; wisdom 
is seated in, 61 ; analogous to reason 
in individual, 65 ; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philospher- 
rulers, 86 ; alone know the Idea of 
Good, 240 ; see OavernmerU, Foli- 
ticcU Art. 

Rutherford, iii. 132 w. 

S. 

Sacbifioe, Sokrates on, i. 347, ii. 
194-6, iii. 424 ; heresy that gods 
appeaasd by, 406, 416; general 
Greek belief, 422, 424 ; Herodotus, 
424 ; Aristotle, 426 ; Epikurus, ih . ; 
number determined by lawgiver, 
887. 
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Sacrilege, gravest of all crimes, iii. 

I 393. 

i St.-Hilaire, Babth^:lemy, on 8an^ 
khya and Buddhism, i, 249 n , : 
metempsychosis, ii. 203 n.; fallacies, 
iii. 488 n. 

Salamis, iii. 6. 

Same, form of, ii. 421, 444, iii. 254. 

Sankhya, i. 249 w., ii. 165 r?., 203 n. 

Salvador, Jacob, ii. 517 n. 

Scepticism, of Xenophanes, i. 18 ; 
Plato, 212 ; Greek sceptics, ii. 
509 n. 

Schleiermacher, on Plato’s view of 
knowledge and opinion, ii. 377 n , ; 
theory of Platonic canon, i. 172; 
includes a preconceived scheme, and 
an order of interdependence, 187 ; 
proof slender, 186, 195 n. ; assump- 
tions as to Fhoedrus inadmissible, 
188, 200 n. ; reasons internal, 189, 
208, iii. 461 ; himself shows the 
unsafe grounds of modem critics, i. 
207; Ueberweg attempts to reconcile 
Hermann with, 182; theory adopted 
by Trendelenburg, 215 w. ; on rela- 
tion of Eutkyphron to Protag&ras 
and Pannenides, 316 n , ; Menon^ 
ii. 16 n.; Parmenides, 293 n . ; 
Sophistes, 468 n . , iii. 482 ; Kratylm, 
ii. 519 n., 520 w., 524 w., 527, 639, 
641 n . ; Philebus, 652 n., 584 n., 
588 n., 618 w. ; Euthydemus^ iii. 
482; Menejctnus, 8; Kleitophon, 
26 n . ; Republic, 64 n . ; Ltges, 461. 

Schneider, on Xenophon’s Sympo^ 
sion, iii. 342 n. 

School, iii* 476 n., 481 w. ; 

Plato’s establishment of, a new 
epoch in philosophy, i. 134; of 
Plato, fixed at Athens, 121; and 
transmitted to successors, 133 ; its 
importance for his manuscripts, 
134, 136 ; decorations of the Aca- 
demy and Lykeum, 137 ; Peri- 
patetic, at Lykeum, ih.; of Isokrates, 
ii. 243 ; Eretrian, iii. 476, 603 ; 
Megaric, 476. 

ScHONE, on the dates of Plato’s com- 
positions, i. 196 n. 
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SoHWEGLKR, on Farmmidh^ ii, 293 n.; 
Eomo Mensura^ 361 n. 

Science, derivation of hriaTfjfiTjy ii. 
518 n., scientia, 619 «, ; logic of a, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic 
and modem view, i. 229 w. ; science 
of good and evil distinct from others, 
490, 498 ; relation to art, ii. 249 w., 
253, 478; antithesis of emotion 
and, 268, 406, 408 n. ; dialectic 
the standard for classifying, as more 
or less true, 602 ; dialectic the con- 
summation of, iii. 101 ; relation to 
kosmical soul, 255 ; see Knowledge, 

Self-knowledge, temperance is, i. 
484 ; what is the object known in, 
485; in Charmides declared im- 
possible, else where essential and in- 
estimable, 497. 

Selli, asceticism of, iii. 518 n. 

Seneca, on the Good,ii. 591 n . ; filial 
ingratitude, iii. 430 n. ; Diogenes 
of Sinop^, 512. 

Sensation, Empedokles* theory, i. 
46 ; Theophrastus, 48 n , ; theory of 
Anaxogoras, opposed to Emj^e- 
dokles’, 61 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
65 ; Demokritus, 74, 79, 80, 84 ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then c^nition, ii. 374; 
distinct from opinion, 377 ; verifi- 
cation from exf)erience, not recog- 
nised as necessary or possible, 378. 

Sense, derivation of mo-^crtv, ii. 
625 doctrine of Empedokles, i. 
47 ; illusions of, belief of Anaxa- 
goras, 61 n, ; defects of, belief of 
Demokritus, 71 w., 74; Zeno’s 
arguments, 98; Plato’s conception 
of, ii. 375 n . ; worlds of intellect 
and, distinct, i. 274 ; organs of, iii. 
265 ; princi^ advantages of sight 
and hearing, 266; hearing, i. 47, 
65, 82 ; ethical and emotional efifects 
conveyed by, iiL 336 n. ; smell, i. 
47 ; pleasures of, trae, ii. 675 ; 
Eotuo Menmra, 331; relativity of 
sensible facts, 336, 364, 515; its 
verifications recognised by Plato as 
the main guarantee for accuracy, 
365 n.y 454 ; fundamental distinc- 
tion of ens and fientiCy iii. 247; 
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relation to kosmical soul, 256 ; see 
ParticularSyPhenomenay Sensation. 

Sbbbanus, on Platonic canon, i. 171. 

Sextus Empibious, doctrine, ii. 609 
n. ; no definition of a general word, 
iii. 523 n. ; on poets, 50 n. 

Shaftesbuby, Lobd, iii. 132 n, 

Simonides, interpretation of a song of, 
ii. 64 ; definition of justice, iii. 287 
32. 

Slavebt, iii. 339, 372, 430 ; Aristotle 
diffei-s, 373 n. ; evidence of slaves, 
440 n. 

Sleeman, Sib Wm., grounds of belief 
among Hindoos, ii. 360 «. 

Sleep, doctrine of Herakleitus, i. 35; 
Plato, iii. 265. 

Smith, Adam, Morel Sentiments, ii. 
107. 

Socheb, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
175; fifes, 209 n., ii 296 n., 

396 n.; PolUikus, 396 w., 407 
480 n. ; Sophistes, 396 n., 407 n., 
457 n., 458 ; Philebus, 589 n. ; 
KritiaSy iii. 295 n. 

Societies, Benefit, iii. 429. 

Society, ethics and politics, topic of 
Sok rates, i. 248 ; genesis of, common 
want, ii. 117, 545, iii 47, 137, 
139 n., 160 ; social art conferred 
by Zeus, ii. 39 ; dissent a necessary 
condition of its progressiveness, 
143 ; fi^uent destruction of 

communities, iii. 337 ; historical 
retrospect of 336-344 ; see State. 

SoKBATES, life, character, and sur- 
roundings, i. 281 n. ; character 
unparalleled in history, tv; per- 
sonal appearance and peculiar cha- 
racter, ii 225 ; patience, 230 n. ; 
courage and equanimity, 226 n. ; 
compared to Antoninus Pius, 157 n.; 
proof against temptation, 226, 227, 
229, iii. 316, 318; sensibility to 
youthful beauty, i. 352 n. ; as re- 
presentative of Eros PhUoaqphvBy 
li. 221, 231 ; income, iii. 548 n. ; 
procedure of, repugnant to Athenian 
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public, i. 268, 283, 314, iii. 164 ; 
aggravated by his extreme publicity 
of speech, i. 264 ; feels his own 
isolation as a dissenter, ii. 140; 
accused of corrupting the youths, 

i. 262 n., iii. 639 ; Plato’s reply, 
magical influence ascribed to his 
conversation, i. 354, ii. 225, 226 n.^ 
230 n., 322 n., 607 w., iii. 442 n., 
465 ; influence he claims, enlarged 
by Plato* and Xenophon, i. 290; 
disobedience of the laws, 306 w. ; 
imprisonment, 297 ; indictment 
against, 283, 289 w., 310, iii. 259, 
468 ; grounds for his indictment, 
190 n., 239, 411, 415 ; reply to 
Meletus, Plato and Xenophon com- 
pared, i. 329, ii. 196 n . ; opposition 
of feeling between, and the Dikasts, 

i, 24(i; trial and death might have 
been avoided without dishonour, 
298 n. ; equanimity before death, 

ii. 193, 194; answer to Kriton’s 
appeal to fly, i. 298; last words 
and death, ii. 152, 194; general 
features of character in Apdogi^ 
confirmed, i. 291 n . ; character and 
disposition, diflferently set forth in 
Kriton, 301, 303-4; of Apology 
and Phcedon contrasted, ii. 197 ; 
the real compared with character 
in liepuhliCy iii. 239 n, ; Plato’s 
early relations with, i. 115 ; of 
Xenophon and Plato compared, 
368, iii. 534, 555 ; Xenophon’s 
relations with, 562-6 ; uniform de- 
scription of, in dialogues of viri 
Sokratici, 469 ; brought down philo- 
80 })hy from heaven, i. mit; revo- 
lutionised method, ih . ; progeni- 
tor of philosophy of 4th century 
B.C., iii. 466 n . ; theory of natural 
state of human mind, i. 244, 285 ; 
false persuasion of knowledge, an 
ethical defect, ii. 388 ; omnipotence 
of King Nomos, i. 249, 251 ; differs 
from others by consciousness of 
ignorance, 284, 288 ; Delphian 
oracle on his wisdom, 284; com- 
bated commonplace^ 269 n. ; in 
reference to social, political, ethical 
topics, 248 ; mission vm, 246, 266, 
477, ii. 196, 431, iii. 22, 247, 411 ; 
declared in Alkibiadcs I. and Apo^ 
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logy, i. 355 ; impose d on him by the 
gocls, 286 ; his dcemon, 310, 436, 

iii. 470 ; his experience of it, i. 
433 ; explains his eccentricity, 437 ; 
a si^ecial revelation, 441, 461-2; 
variously alluded to, 439^1 ; de- 
termined to persevere in mission, 
287 ; not a teacher, 288, 470, 477, 
492, 494, 616, ii. 1, 6, 11 ; only 
stimulates, i. 322, iii. 15, 21-24, 
78 n , ; his excuse, i. 438 ; knows 
of no teacher, 288, 558 ; a positive 
teacher, employing indirect me- 
thods, modem assumption, 291 ; 
incorrect, for his Elenchus does not 
furnish a solution, 292 ; his posi- 
tive solutions illusory, 357 ; obstetric 
238, ii. 21, 321, 387; the Sokratic dia- 
logue, i. viiiy ix ; usefulness of, 517, 
540; effect like shock of torpedo, 
ii. 6 ; diversified conversations, iii. 
538; humbles presumptuous youths, 
i. 351 ; noanner well illustrated in 
LysiSy 608; asserts right of satis- 
faction for his own individual reason, 
257, 295, 308, ii. 154; on Homo 
MtmurQy i. 304, ii. 372 n , ; his 
Eristic character, i. 535 ; the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479 ; followed 
by Plato and Megarics, tb. 481 ; 
resemblance to l&phists, ii. 61, 
410 n,y 428, iii. 193, 442 n , ; Menon 
gives points in common between 
Sophists and, ii. 27 ; the “ sophistic 
art ” peculiar to him, 430 ; negative 
vein, i. v, vm, 241, 243, 244 n. 

247, 259; affirmative and nega- 
tive veins distinct, 292 ; charge 
against him of negative method, 
by his contemporaries, 242, 259; 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, 260 w. ; 
to social, political, ethical topics, 

248, 256 ; value and importance of 
Elenchus, 293 ; see Negative ; in- 
troduced search for definitions, 379 ; 
authority of public judgment no- 
thing — of Expert, everything, 298, 
307 ; does not name, but himself 
acts as, Exj)ert, 308 ; early study, ii. 
167 ; stages of intellectual develop^ 
ment, ib, ; turned on different views 
as to a true cause, 174; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
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causes, 177 ; does not distinguish 
different meanings of same term, 50 ; 
not always consistent, i. 360, ii. 75 ; 
sophistry in Hippiaa Minor, i. 394 ; 
avoided physics, 248; the Keason 
of the kosmos, ii. 178 w. ; distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views of Ethics, i. 324; proper study 
of mankind, iii. 477 ; order of 
ethical problems as conceived by, 

ii. 71 ; not observed by Xenophon, 

iii. 586 ; and Plato dwell too exclu- 

sively on intellectual conditions of 
human conduct, i. 400; fruits of 
virtue, 286 ; Utilitarianism, ii. 
83 w., iii. 541 w. ; belief in the 
deity, i. 284, 285 ; disbelieves dis- 
cord among gods, 313 ; principle of 
making oneself like the gods, ib, ; 
on the holy, difference in Plato and 
Xenophon, 328 ; on prayer and 
sacrifice, 347, ii. 194-5, iii. 424; 
much influenced by prophecies, 
dreams, &c., ii. 195 n., 196, 570, 
iii. 425, 581 n.; on death, i. 293, 
302 n, ; and Plato, difference on 
subject of beauty, 386 ; companions 
of, iii. 466 ; their proceedings after 
his death, 471 ; no Sokratic school, 
472; Antisthenes constant friend 
of, 507 ; manner copied by Anti- 
sthenes, 505, 515 w. ; precepts . 
fullest carried out by Diogenes and ! 
Krates, 515, 529 ; and Parmenides, , 
blended by Eukleides, 473; dis- | 
course with Aristippus, 530; the I 
choice of Herakl^s, 532 ; the Good ! 
and Beautiful, 539. | 

Soldiers, class of, characteristics, iii. 
49 ; division of guardians into i 
rulers and, 56 ; Plato’s training com- | 
pared with modem, 176; modem 
development of military profession, i 
209. I 

SoL05, on despotism, iii. 575 n. ; un- 
finished poem of, subject of Kritias, ! 
295. ; 

2o<pla, and <f}p6vri(ns of Aristotle, i. 
451 n. ; identical with (ru<ppo(rvin], 
ii. 50. 

Sophisms, a collection of, necessary for 
a logical theory, iii. 486 ; discussion | 


sophist. 

of, popular at philosophers* ban- 
quets, 488 n. ; of Eubulides, 482, 
488 ; Theophrastus on, 438 ; Dio- 
dorus Kronus, 496, 498 ; real cha- 
racter of, 490; of Stoics, 483 n., 
493 ; see Fallacy, 

Sophist, meaning of ao<j>iorr)s, i. 123 
n., 262 w., ii. 31, 233 n. ; compared 
to an angler, 403; Plato’s definition, 
403-6, 408 n. ; a juggler, 410, 411 ; 
imitator of the wise 'man, 428 
Plato’s ironical admiration, i. 541, 

ii. 54 ; no real class, i. 543, ii. 115 
463 n., iii. 163 w., 533 ; Theo- 

pompus on profession of, 568 ; 
usually depicted from opiments’ 
misrepresentations, i. 177 n., 542 ; 
accused of generating scepticism 
and uncertainty, 396 n, ; negative 
dialectic attributed by historians 
to, 242 ; did not firet apply nega- 
tive analysis to the common con- 
sciousness, 260 n, ; negative dia- 
lectic not peculiar to, 258; the 
charge brought by contemporaries 
against Sokrates, 259 ; dialectic 
contrasted with Sokrates’, 529 ; 
Sokrates the greatest Eristic of his 
age, iii. 479 ; Sokrates a, i. 513 n., 
515 n., 519, ii. 410 n., iii. 193, 
442 n. ; Mcnon gives points in 
common between Sokrates and, ii. 
27 ; in Euthydemue, i. 528 ; not 
represented by Kallikles, ii. 113; 
lives in region of non-ens, 420 ; de- 
voted to the production of falsehood, 
427 ; is €PavTio7roio\oytK6s and 
(ipap, 428 ; those the character- 
istics of Sokrates,^. ; the “sophistic 
art” peculiar to Sokrates, 430; 
their alleged claim to universal 
knowledge — common to all philo- 
sophers then, 431 ; etymologies in 
Kratylus not caricatures o^ 519, 
527 «., 531 71 ., 534 n., 539, 541 ; 
no proof of their etymologising, 
521 ; as teachers, 31 ; motives of 
pupils, ib. n,, 34 w. ; as cormptors 
of public mind, 60 n, ; jealousy of 
parents towards influential teachers, 
35 n. ; probably often used illus- 
trative mythes, 38 n. ; money- 
making, i. 542, 543 n., ii. 233 n , 

iii. 568 71, ; not distinguishable 
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sofhistAs. 

from dialectician, i. 542, 644 n. ; 
raised question of criterion of truth, 

ii. 16 ; lOj^ical distinctions, 5 n . ; 
did not invent fallacies, i. 560, iii. 
488 n , ; abuse of fallacies, biddings 
for popularity, i. 532; did not 
deny natural justice, ii. 116 n.\ 
not the pervertevs of philosophy, 

iii. 81 ; conform to prevalent ortho- 
doxy, 82 ; relation to poets, 178 ; 

• Demochal^s* law against, 466 n . ; 
Aristippus taught as a, 549. 

Sophistes, date, i. 178-80, 182, 185, 
194-5, ii. 588 n. ; authenticity, i. 
176, 186 n., ii. 396 n., 457 n. ; 
purpose, 399, 402, 435, 467, 476, 
482; relation to Thecetetus, 398; 
scenery and personages, 396; in ! 
a logical classiGcatioii all particu- 
lars of equal value, 406 ; defini- 
tion of angler, 400; sopldst com- 
pared to an angler, 403; defined, 
403-6, 408 n. ; a juggler, 410, 411 ; 
imitator of the wise man, 428 ; 
classification of imitators, 427 ; phi- , 
losopher lives in region of ens^ | 
sophist, of noii-enSj 420 ; bodily and 1 
mental evil, 408; the worst, ignor- 
ance mistaking itself for knowledge, 
i6. ; Elenchus the sovereign puri- 
fier, 409 ; is false thought or speech 
i)OS8ible, 383 «., 410, 463; false- i 
hood possible, and object of sophists^ ! 
profession, 392 n., 427 ; imperfect 
analysis of propositions, 448, 450 ; 
view of the negative erroneous, 
450, 452 ; theories of philosophers 
about ens, 412 ; non-ens inconceiv- 
able, 411 ; is ens one or many, 413; 
difficulties about ens and non- ms 
equally great, 418 ; the ma- ! 
terialists and the idealists, 413 ; 
argument against materialists, 416, 
436, 438, 441 ; reply open to ma- 
terialists, 437, 442 ; argument 
against idealists, 416, 437 ; their 
doctrine the same as Plato’s in 
Phosdonj &c., 458, 460; no allu- 
sion intended to Megarics or Pytha- 
goreans, 468, 610 n. ; communion 
implies relativity, 335, 417 ; to 
know and to be known is action 
and passion, 417, 438, 503 ; 

motion and rest both agree in enSy 


SOUL. 

which is therefore a tertium quid, 
418 ; argument against *‘only iden- 
tical predication legitimate,” t5., 
424, 433, 436, 465; Antisthenes 
meant, iii. 519, 521; intercom- 
munion of some Forms, ii. 419, 
440, 459 n.y 464 n. ; analogy of 
letters and syllables, 419; wbat 
forms admit of it, determined by 
philosopher, 420 ; of non-ens and of 
proposition, opinion, judgment, 425, 
426, 447 ; to ov, meaning, 393 
w. ; five forms examined, 420, 444, 
446 ; Plato’s view of non- ens un- 
satisfactory, 449, 452, 456 462 

n. ; an approximation to Aristotle’s 
view, ; different from other 
dialogues, 455 ; compared with 
Pheedouy 458, 460; PheedruSy 224, 
471 ; Sympostony 224 ; ThecetetuSy 
393 w., 398, 456, 472, 549; Era- 
tyluSy 549; PhilthuSy 588 ; Be- 

puhlicy 456, 472. 

SoPHOKLLS, Antigone, compared with 
Apology y i. 301 n,; its popularity, 
466 71. ; as a general, 466. 

i. 482 77. ; see Temperance ; 
derivation, ii, 518 77. ; identical 
with aofplay 50 ; and ald^s, 39 n. 

Sorites, iii. 482, 488, 490 n . 

Soul, derivation of '^vxpy ii. 518 ??. ; 
meaning, iii. 417 n. ; prior to and 
more powerful than body, 417, 
449-50; the good and the bad souls 
at work in the universe, 417 ; one 
continuous cosmical, ii. 17 77. ; of 
the kosmos, 480 n.y iii. 248, 451 ; 
affinity to human, ii. 685 n . ; of 
kosmos, position and elements of, 
iii. 254 ; of plants, 277 ; doctrine of 
Herakleitus, i. 35; Empedokles, 
46 ; Anaxagoras, 67 ; Demo- 
kritus, 79 ; Plato’s conception of 
existence, ii. 417, 438| 441, 444 ; 
not tripartite, antithesis to body, 
159; Hegel on Plato’s view, 190 
n. ; a mixture, refuted, 166 ; life a 
struggle between body and, 161, 
164, 262, 263 n , ; partial emancipa- 
tion of, by philosophy, 162 ; purifi- 
cation of, 164 ; Kvrfo-is compared to 
F 
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SOUND. 

children’s teething, 619 «. ; pre- 
existence admitted, 166 ; my the, 
217, 220 n. ; Leibnitz on, 18 w. ; 
pre-existence of, necessary hypo- 
thesis for didactic idial, 269 ; 
metempsychosis of ordinary men 
only, 163, 262; my the of departed, 
in Bepuhlic, iii. 121 ; state after 
emancipation from body, ii. 192 ; 
yet may suffer punishment, incon- 
sistency, t&. ; three constituent ele- 
ments of, 444 n. ; Galen, iii. 287 ; 
are the three parts immortal, ii. 160, 
iii. 272; no place for tender and 
aesthetic emotions in triwirtite di- 
vision of, 177 n. ; each part at 
once material and mental, 285 ; 
supremacy of rational, to be culti- 
vated, 280 ; Demiurgus conjoins 
three souls and one body, 262, 272 ; 
Demiurgus prepares for man’s con- 
stniction, places a soul in each star, 
263 ; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos with 
rational soul rotating within, ih, ; 
mount cranium on a tall body, 264 ; 
nf 979-9.7^^ 

function of liver, 273, 287 ; seat of 
prophetic agency, 274 ; thoracic, 
function of heart and lungs, 273, 
288 n. ; of spleen, 275 ; vision, 
sleep, dreams, 265 ; Aristotle on 
relation of b^y to, ii. 609 n. ; 
Monboddo, iii. 417 n. ; see Body, 
Immortality, Mind, Reason, 

8ound, Zeno’s arguments, i. 99 ; 
pleasures of, true, ii. 676. 

Space, and time comprised in Par- 
menides' ens, i. 20 ; Zeno's reduc- 
tiones ad al^rdum, 98; contents 
of the idea of, 21 n, 

Sparta, unlettered community, iii. 
307 ; law forbids introduction of 
foreign instruction, i. 367 ; Hippias’ 
lectures A, 370; mixed govern- 
ment, iii. 340 ; kings eulogised, i. 
338 ; customs of, ii. 230 n. ; pecu- 
liar to itself and Krete, iii. 309 n. ; 
blended with Persian in Cpropoedia, 
578; indueiice on philo6(mber’s 
theories, 209 ; Xenophon’s iadal of 


STATE. 

character, 176, 178, 210 ; Plato’s in 
Leges, 305, 309 w., 434 ; basis of 
•institutions too narrow, 311 ; en- 
durance of pain in discipline of, 
314; public training and mess, 
308, 309 n., 314 w. ; no training 
fur women, censured, 216 ; infanti- 
I cide, 231 ; number of citizens, 356 
I n.; drunkenness forbidden at, 315 ; 

; kryptia, Plato’s agronomi com- 
I pared, 366. 

Speoifio and generic terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344. 

I Speech, conducted according to fixed 
laws, ii. 502 ; the thing spoken of 
suffers, 503 n. ; Psammetichus* ex- 
periment, 506 «. ; and music illus- 
trate coalescence of finite and in- 
finite, 560-1. 

Spencer, Herbert, abstract names, 

ii. 285 n, 

, Spengel, on Thrasymachus, iii. 33 n.; 
j Kratylus, ii. 526 n. 

j Spbusippus, borrowed from Pytha- 

606 n., 609 n. ; on the Demiurgus, 

iii. 284. 

Sphere, the earth a, early views, i. 
26 n, ; Pythagorean music of the 
spheres, 14 ; Spheerus of Empe- 
dokles, 41. 

Stallbaum, on Platonic canon, i. 
176, 316 n . ; Erastas, 452 ; Theages, 
432 w. ; Evihydemus, 634 ; Prota- 
goras, ii. 87, iii. 313 n , ; Theastetus, 

ii. 368 w. ; Sophistes and Politikus, 

407 n., 471 n. ; Kratylus, 619 n., 
521, 527 539, 541 w. ; Philihus, 

^ 560 »., 562 n., 666 w., 574 «., 609 

I w., 618 n,\ Menexenm, iii. 8, 9 ; 
RepuUic, 182 n., 163; Timeeus, 
247 n , ; Leges, 217 301 n,, 441 

n,, 461-4 ; theory of Ideas, ii. 276 
n, ; Sophists, L 542 n. ; Magarics, 

iii. 487 n. 

Stabs, iii. 267. 

State, Lewis on ideals, iii. 166 n. ; 
realisation of idSals, 219 n. ; three 
ends of political constructor, 367 
n.; influence of S|)er Ian institutions 
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STATE. 

on theories, 209; no evidence of 
Plato’s study of practical working 
of different institutions, 4:27 ; Ari- 
steides on, 699 ; citizens willing to 
be ruled, idial of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, 312 w. ; Platonic type of cha- 
racter is Athenian, Xenophontic is 
Spartan, 175, 178, 210; its re- 
ligious and ethical character pri- 
mary, constitution and laws second- 
ary, 314^ religion in connection 
with, 60, 187 ; and education com- 
bined, 214 ; Plato’s ideal, compared 
with Athens, 460; the Spartan 
adopted in Xeyes, 305, 309 ti., 434 ; 
Plato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, 211 ; 
more anxious for good treatment of 
Demos, ih , ; in Aristotle the Demos 
adjuncts, not members, of state, 
212 ; model city practicable if phi- 
losophy and political power united, 
73 ; perpetual succession maintained 
of philosopher-rulers, 86 ; those who 
have contemplated ideas are re- 
luctant to undertake active duties, 
96 ; as at present constituted, the 
just man stands aloof from, 116; 
ideal, how to be realised, 104, 218 
n. ; admitted only partially realis- 
able, 357 ; only an outline, 167 ; a 
military bureaucracy^ 211 ; second, 
a compromise of oligarchical and ! 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367 ; | 
Aristotle objects to Plato’s ideal, it | 
is two states, 213 ; objection valid 
against his own ideal, 212, 214 n. ; 
Plato fails from no training for 
Demos, 215; Plato’s state impos- 
sible, in what sense true, 218 ; from 
adverse established sentiments, 219; 
genesis, common want, ii. 117, 
546, iii. 47, 137, 139 n., 160; his- 
torical retrospect of society, 336- j 
344 ; analogy of individual and, | 
37, 47, 64, 105-10, 123 ; Hobbes 
on, 123; parallelism exaggerated, 
141, 147, 151 ; its MSecrif, 358 
n. ; basis of Spartan institutions too 
narrow, 311 ; site, 350, 359, 366 ; 
circular form, unwalled, 374 ; influ- 
ence of climate, 359 n. ; wisdom and 
courage in the guardians, 61 ; jus- 
tice and temperance in all classes, 


STATE. 

ib, ; class of guardians, character- 
istics, 49 ; divided into rulers and 
soldiers, 56 ; same duties and train- 
ing for women as men, 67, 72, 104, 
199-202 ; on principle that every 
citizen belongs to the city, 215; 
maintained in Zeyes, and harmon- 
ises with ancient legends, 224; 
contrast with Aristotle, 223 ; <rvcr- 
o-triOf 68, 374, 389 ; communism of 
guardians, 58, 168, 197 ; necessary 
to city ’s safety, 59, 60, 71, 167, 198- 
206 ; peculiarity of Plato’s com- 
munism, 207 ; Plato’s view of 
wealth, 227 n , ; no family ties, 67, 
202, 206 ; temporary marriages for 
guardians, 203-206 ; Plato’s and 
modem sentiments, 220, 222 n. ; 
influence of Aphrodite very small 
in Platonic, 225, 389 ; citizens 
should be tested against pleasure, 
315 ; self-control tested by wine, 
318 ; healthy has few wants, en- 
largement of city’s wants, 48 ; from 
multiplied wants, war, ; perfec- 
tion of, each part performing its 
own function, 124 ; one man can do 
only one thing well, 49, 59, 211, 
391 ; unity of end to be kept in 
view, 447 ; end, happiness of entire 
state, 125, 166 n. ; and virtue of 
the citizens, 448 ; three classes in, 
analogous to reason, energy, appe- 
tite, in individual, 65; fiction as to 
origin of classes, 56 ; four stages of 
degeneracy, 105-110; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
109 ; in healthy condition, pos- 
sesses wisdom, courage, temper- 
ance, justice, 60 ; laws about mar- 
riage, 358, 361, 371, 374; Ari- 
stole, 22^229 ; Malthus’ law 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
330 ; number of citizens, 206, 356, 
358 ; limited, Plato and Aristotle, 
226-9 ; Aristotle, 356 n. ; approxi- 
mation in Mill, 227 n. ; rearmg of 
children, 69, 70; infanticide, tb,, 
205; Aristotle, 231; contrast of 
modem sentiment, ib. ; citizen’s of 
Plato’s ideal, identified with ancient 
Athenians, 295 ; division of citizens 
and land, twelve tribes, 369 ; per- 
petuity of lots of land, 366, 390 ; 
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8TATKSMEX. 

Aristotle, 356 n. ; snccessioo, 358 ; 
orphans, guardians, 435, 436 ; 
limited inetjuality tolerated as to 
movable proprty, 360 ; no private 

annual produce, 391 ; state impr- 
tation of necessary articles, ib.; 
regulations for retailers, 47, 391, 
431 ; admission of Metics, 392, 
695 ; of strangers, and foreign travel 
of citizens, 444 ; slavery, 372 ; 
Aristotle differs, 373 f?. ; direct 
taxation, according to wealth, 361 ; 
four classes, property classification 
for magistracies and votes, ik ; 
thirty -seven nomophylakes, ib.; 
military commanders and council, 
362; nmnthly military muster of 
whole population, 388 ; electoral 
scheme, 363 ; the council, and 
otlier magistrates, 364 ; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
out the end, 448, 455, 459; and 
enforce orthodox creed, 448 ; most 
important magistrate, minister of 
education, 368 ; defence of terri- 
tory, rural police, 365 ; Sprtan 
fa com pared, 366; Xenophon's 
ideal of an active citizen, 570; 
be admires active commerce and 
variety of pursuits, 593; encourage- 
ment of metics, 595; training of 
citizens, 582 ; formation of treasury 
among 
daily, 
rincii)le, 

697, 598 n. ; see Government, PoH- 
tkal Art, &c. 

Statesmen, ignorant of the true, the 
ideal, i. 422 ; incomptent to teach, 
432, ii. 132, 135, 145; the philoso- 
pher the fully qualified practitioner, 
i. 446, 447, 450 ; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
667 ; dislike of Sokrates and So- 
phists, ii. 27 ; their right opinion, 
from inspiration, 11 ; defects of 
best Athenian, 136 ; considered by 
Sokrates as spiritual teachers and 
trainers, 137; Plato’s ideal, 138; 
relation of philosopher to practical, 
391, 394, 489 ; definition of, 478. 


I SUBJECTIVE. 

Steebsman, simile of, iii. 79. 
Steinhabt, on Platonic canon, 

I , 

1 I'hecetetus, 377 n. ; Sophisth, 

I ^ noA ^ rop: 


Steikthal, no objective absolute, ii. 
512. 

Stewabt, Dugald, on tne beautifuK 

i. 381 n. ; relativity of knowledge, 

ii. 369 ; Berkeley, iii. 271 n. 

Stilpon, nominalism of, iii. 523 ; only 
identical predication pssible, 522, 
524 ; of Megara, 603. 

: Stoics, influenced by Herakleitns, i. 
i 28, 35 n. ; developed Antisthenes’ 

1 ductrinos, iii. 554 ; practical life pre- 
i ferable, 530 

133 n. ; all-sufficiency of 
virtue, germ of dixjtnne in Pepuhlic, 
129; fate, 498 n . ; view of Dialectic, 

i. 242 n.; style ot their works, 277 ; 

doctrine of one cosmical soul, ii. 
17 ; notion of time, 309 n . ; na- 

tural rectitude of signification of 
names, 502 n. ; etymologies, 525 n . ; 
sophisms of, iii. 483 n., 493 ; mi- 
nute reasonings of, 485 n, ; Cicero 
on, 512. 

Strabo, value of poets, iii. 180 n. 

Straton, theory of sensation, i. 66, 

ii. 376 n . ; Plato’s doctrine of remi- 
niscence, 19 n, 

STRUMPELL,on Pamienidh, ii. 279 «., 
283 n. 

Subject, independent object and, do 
not explain facts of consciousness, 
ii. 341 ; perpetually implicated with 
object, 327, 831 n,, 332, 338 ; in 
I regard to intelligible world, proved 
I from Plato, 330, 335 ; shown more 
‘ easily than in reference to sense, 
331 ; Hubbes on, 327 n. ; relations 
are nothing in the object without a 
comparing subject, 337 ; see Rela- 
tivity, 

SuRTECTivE, of Xenophanes, i. 19; 
and objective views of ethics, So- 
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BUBJECTIVIBM. 

krates distinguished, 324 ; unani- 
mity coincident with objective dis- 
sent, 325 ; Plato’s reference to ob- 
jective and, ii. 343. 

SUB.TE0TIVI8M, an objection to Homo 
Memura, ii. 361. 

SucKOW, on Menexenus^ iii. 12 w. ; I 
Sophistes and Politikus, ii. 396; ' 
Leges^ iii. 461, 462. 

Suicide, Hegesias the death-persuader, 
iii. 558 ; Cynics, and Indian Gym- ; 
nosophists, 517 w. • 

I/, derivation, ii. 518 w. 

* 

and op^wpa first distin- 
guished by Aristotle, ii. 303 n , ; ! 

,525. 

SuBEMiHL, on Platonic canon, coin- | 
cides with Hermann, i. 180; 7V- ; 
moous, iii. 246 n. | 

Sydenham, on Aristippus and Eu- 1 
doxus, iii. 557 n . ; seat of happiness, I 
ii. 591 n. ; PhilebuSy 595 ??. 

Syllogistic and Inductive Dialectic, 
i. 358. 

Symposiox, of Xenophon, iii. 507 ; 
date, i. 176, 178, 180, 182, 194, ii. 
232 n, ; compared with Plato’s, 
228 ; of Epikurus, ih, n. 

Symposiom^ the, date, ii. 232 n . ; pur- 
pose, 157 7?., 213; antithesis and 
complement of Phcudony 227 ; con- 
tains much transcendental assertion, 
263; censured for erotic charac- 
ter, 208 n.\ Idea of Beauty ex- 
clusively presented in, 223 ; Eros, 
views of interlocutors, 214; a i 
Daemon intermediate between gods 
and men, 215 ; but in PJmdrm a 
powerful god, ih, n., 216 n. ; 
amends empire of Necessity, iii. 
250 discourse of Sokrates, ii. 
215; analogy of Eros to philo- 
sophy, lA, 216 ; the stimulus to 
mental procreation, 209, 211 ; know- 
ledge, by evolution of indwelling 
conceptions, 222 ; exaltation of 
Eros in a few, love of beauty in 
genercy 212 ; common desire for 


TEMPRBAKOE. 

immortality, 211 ; attained through 
mental procreation, beauty the 
stimulus, ih , ; only metaphorical 
immortality recognised in, 223; 
Sokrates’ personal appearance and 
peculiar character, 225 ; proof 
against temptation, 226, iii. 316; 
concluding scene, ii. 224; com- 
j)ared ^vith Xenophon, 228 ; Ph(x- 
don^ 157, 222-4, 227 ; Pkeedrus^ 
215 71., 216, 220, 223-4 ; Philebus, 
589 n., 619 ; reading in p. 201d, 
fiavTiKpiy 213 n. 

Syracuse, the Athenian expedition 
against, iii. 6. 

Syssttia, iii. 309 w., 314 n., 365, 374. 


T. 

Tacitus, iii. 438 n., 602 ??. 

Taste, Empedokles, i. 47 ; Demo- 
kritus, 82. 

Taxation, direct, according to wealth, 
iii. 361. 

Teaching, denied in Menon,ii. 25 w. ; 
and distinct, ih., 383 
n . ; knowledge to be elicited out of 
untutored mind, how far correct, 
19 ; dialectician alone can teach, 

I 244 ; ideal unreaiisable, 258 ; books 
' (q.v.) and lectures of little use, 240 ; 

proper use of dialectic and rhetoric, 
246 ; of rhetoricians, practical value 
of, 251 ; Sokrates’ and Aristotle’s 
views, 260 n.; exercises for stu- 
dents, 287, 288 w., 298 n. ; jmmnts’ 
jealousy towards influential tea- 
chers, 35 n, 

T(X^^Tr)Sf ii. 43 n. 

Teleology, physiology of Timmi^ 
subordinated to ethical, iii. 285 ; see 
Ends, 

Temperance, trtxxppotrvvrfy i. 482 n , ; 
as treated by Plato and Aristotle, 
600; is self-knowledge, 484; and 
with justice the condition of hap- 
piness and freedom, 342; the con- 
dition of virtue and happiness, ii. 
133 ; and intelligence identical, 
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TENNBMANN. 

having same contrary, 50; a kind 
of sedateness, objections, i. 483 ; a 
variety of feeling of shame, refut^, 
ih , ; doing one’s own business, re- 
futed, 484 ; as cognition of cogni- 
tion and of non-cognition, of no 
avail for our end, happiness, 488, 
490 ; not the science of good and 
evil, and of little service, 490 ; un- 
discovered, but a good, 492 ; Char 
mid^y difficulties unnoticed in I 
FolitikuSy iL 498 ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; 
distinction effaced between justice , 
and, 162 ; relation to rest of virtue, I 
457. j 

Tennemann, i. 172. ! 

THAiiES, philosophy, i. 4 ; doctrine of | 

eclipses, 6 w. ; foretold eclipse, 4 ; 

misrepresented by Cicero, ih, | 

Bappdkeosy i. 475 n. | 

Thecet^uSy date, i, 178-80, 182, 185, j 
194, 195 n,, 561 w., ii. 320 n . ; pur- , 
pose, 377 387 ; value, 388 ; great j 

advance in analytical psychology, j 
374; negative result, 387; diffi- j 
culties not solved in any other dia- j 
logue, 391 ; sophisms in, 368 n. ; , 
like Megarics’, iii. 489 n . ; method | 
contrasted with FhiUbuSy ii. 553 n.; 
Bceneiy and personages, 319 ; So- 
krates’ mental obstetric, 321 ; what 
is knowledge, 320; sensible per- 
ception, ib.y 323, 364, 470 ; doctrine 
erroneously identified with Homo j 
MensurUy 323, 328, 329 n.y 334, 
372 w. ; Herakleitean flux, 323,325, 
336, 338; Empedokles* doctrine, 
323, 325; Plato’s exposition con- 
fus^, 324; relativity of sensible 
facts, 336, 364 ; divergences of men, 
from mental and associative differ- 
ence, 366 ; statesman and philoso- 
pher contrasted, 394 ; the genuine 
ruler a shepherd, iii. 36 ». ; rela- 
tivity twofold, to comparing sub- 
ject, and to another object, besides 
the one directly described, ii. 337 ; 
relations are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, ib,; 
no absolute ens, 339; arguments 
from dreams, &c., answer^, 340 ; 
Plato’s reference to subjective and 


TUEAOtS. 

objective, 343; HcmoMemurayime 
meaning, 347, 375 n. ; its counter- 
proposition, 359 ; Plato’s arguments 
against Homo Memuray 345; he 
ignores the proper qualification, 
347; the doctrine equalises all 
animals, 345, 508 ; not true in the 
sense meant, 351 ; the wise man 
alone a measure, 345 ; reply, 353 ; 
special knowledge requir^, where 
future consequences hivolved, 34€ ; * 
but Relativity does not imply that 
every man believes himself to be 
infallible, 355 ; it annuls dialectic — 
not true, 356 ; sensible perception 
does not include memory, 367 ; ar- 
gument from analogy of seeing and 
not seeing at the same time, 368 ; 
the mind sees not with but through 
the eyes, 370; the mind makes 
several judgments by itself, ib. ; 
knowledge lies in the mind’s com- 
parisons re8|)ecting sensible per- 
ceptions, 372; difference from 
modem views, ib.; cognition is 
true opinion — objection, 379, 395 
n. ; are false opinions possible, 379, 
393 n. ; waxen memorial tablet in 
the mind, 380 ; distinction of pos- 
sessing, and having actually in 
hand, knowledge, 381 ; simile of 
pigeon-cage, ib. ; false opinion ira- 
l) 08 sible or a man may know what 
he does not know, ib. ; the confu- 
sion of cognitions and non-cogni- 
tions, refuted, 382 ; for rhetors com- 
municate trae opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; knowledge is true 
opinion plus rational explanation, 
384 ; analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, ib. ; rejected, 386 ; compared 
with FhadruSy 224; Symposioriy 
ib. ; SophisteSy 393 n.y 398,440,456, 
472, 549 ; Pditikus, 395 n., 398, 
470 ; KratyluSy 549 ; FhilebuSy 
553 n. 

Theages authenticity, i, 175, 179, 
185, 430, 432 w., 440; prolixity, 
432 n. ; analogy with LacheSy 436 ; 
its peculiarity, the dcemony ib. ; ex- 
plains eccentricity of Bokrates, 487 ; 
Ulieagfis desires a teacher of wisdom, 
431 ; incompetence of best statesmen 
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THEBANS. 

for teaching, 432 ; Sokrates asked to 
teach— declares inability, i6., 433 ; 
excuse, 438; sometimes useful — 
his experience of his dcemon^ 433 ; 
Theag^s anxious to be Sokrates’ 
companion, 434, 

Thebans, ii. 230 w. 

Themibtius, i. 260 w. 

Thbodoeus, iii. 658. 

Theology, not a progressive science, 
ii. 205 ; primitive, contrasted by 
Aristotle with “ human wisdom,” i. 

3 n. ; see Qod, Religion, 

I’liEOPHRASTUs, friend of Ptolemy | 
Soter, i. 147 ; banished from Athens, j 
ib, n. ; change in Peripatetic school i 
after death of, 140; physiology, ; 
48 n , ; combated Demokritus* theory ' 
of vision, 81 ; criticises Demokri- 
tean division of qualities, 84; as- 
tronomy, 125 n , ; Plato’s doctrine 
of earth’s position, iii. 454 n.; 
sophism MentknSy 488 ; fate, 498 w, 

Theopompus, view of dialectic, i. 324 ; 
qualities non-existent without the 
mind, ii. 281 w. ; on profession of 
Sophist, iii, 568; authorship of 
Plato’s dialogues, 466 n., 470. 

Theory, diflference between precepts 
and, iii, 158. 

Thomson, on Parrmnidh, ii. 292 n, 

Thonissen, iii. 410 n., 

Thracians, iii. 64. 

Thrasyllub, on Platonic canon, i. 
133 ; follows Aristophanes’ classifi- 
cation, 164, 168 ; not an internal . 
sentiment, 167 ; trustworthiness, ! 
168; acknowledged till 16th cen- 
tury, 170 ; more trustworthy than 
modems, 206 ; classifies in Tetra- 
logies works of Plato and Demo- 
kritus, 141 ; not the order esta- 
blished by Plato, 206 n.; classi- 
fication of Demokritus, 163 n. ; 
Plato’s works — dramatic, philoso- 
phical, 158 ; his principle, 163 n. 
mcoi^ruity, 163 ; of Search, of Ex- ] 
position — defective but useful, 232 ; j 


TIMJEUS. 

erroneously applied, 236 ; coincides 
with Aristotle’s two methods. Dia- 
lectic, Demonstrative, 233; sub- 
classes recognised, 237 ; the scheme, 
when principles correctly applied, 
236; did not doubt Hipparchus^ 
166 n , ; nor Erastoe, 452 ; Kleito- 
phon in Republic tetralogy, iii. 19. 

Thrasymachus, iii. 18, 33. 

j Thooydides, pupil of Sokrates, i. 434 ; 
probably never read by Plato, iii. 
11 w. ; the gods’ jealousy, 193 n , ; 
speeches of Perikles, ii. 148 n., 149, 
iii. 175' ; Melian dialogue, ii. 115 

n.j iii. 535 n, 

Qvfwsy derivation, ii. 518 w. 

Thurot, on Sophists, i. 260 n. 

Tiedemann, iii. 486 n, 

TimmuSy date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, 185, 
195, ii. 588 n. ; sequel to Republic, 
iii. 243 ; is earliest physical theory 
extant in its author’s words, 244 ; 
how much mythical, 284 n , ; rela- 
tion to old Greek cosmogonies, i. 
91, iii. 284 n. ; coincidence with 
Orpheus, 284 n . ; adopted by Alex- 
andrine Jews as a imrallel to Mosaic 
Genesis, 285 ; physiology subor- 
dinated to ethical teleology, ib.; 
Plato’s theorjr, acknowledged to be 
merely an ciKQ>s Xdyor, 244; con- 
trast with Sokrates, 1 sokrates, Xeno- 
phon, 245 ; subject and persons, 243 ; 
position and character of Pytha- 
gorean Timasus, 244 ; fundamental 
distinction of ens and fientia, 247 ; 
no knowledge of kosmos obtainable, 
248 ; Demiurgus, Ideas, and Chaos 
postulated, ib.y ii. 330 ; Demiurgus, 
how conceived by other philo- 
sophers of same century, iii. 283 ; 
kosmos a living being and a god, 
248, 251 ; Time began with, 256 ; 
Demiurgus produces kosmos by 
persuading Necessity, 249, 266; 
process of demiurgic construction, 
9 n,y 251 ; copy of the Airdfwoi^, 
251, 256, 263 n., 292 ; body, form, 
and rotations of kosmos, 253, 257, 
266, 281 ; change of view in Epk 
nomisy 454 n. ; position and ele- 
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TIM^CTB. I 

ments ofsoul of kosmos, 254; affinity ^ 
to human, ii. 685 n. ; four elements i 
not primitive, iii. 266 ; varieties of ^ 
each element, 271 ; forms of the 
elements, 267 ; Ideas and Muteria 
Prima, ii. 617 n., iii. 267 ; primor- 
dial chaos, 268 ; geometrical theory 
of the elements, 269 ; borrowed from 
PvfliftcTnrpnnQ. ]. 219 w. ; AHstotle 

• rkrimilru onrl viaiVkla 

gods, 258 ; Plato’s acquiescence in 
tradition, 2o8-“261, 270 n. ; address 
of Demiurgus to generated gods, 
261; preparations for man’s con- 
struction, a soul placed in each star, 
263 ; construction of man, 272 ; 
Demiurgus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262 ; generated gods fabri- 
cate cranium as miniature of kosmos, 
with rational soul rotating within, ; 
263 ; mount cranium on a tall body, 
264 ; man the cause of evil, 263 ; 
inconsistency, ib. ii. ; organs of ■ 
sense, 265 ; soul tripartite, com- 
jjared with Fliadon^ ii. 159; the 
gentle, tender, and jcsthctical emo- 
tions omitted, iii. 177 ??. ; each part ! 
at once material and mental, 285 ; , 
seat of, 288 n. ; thoracic, function 
of heart and lung'j, 273, 288 n . ; 
abdominal, function of liver, 273, 
287 ; seat of prophetic agency, 274 ; 
function of spleen, 275 ; object of 
length of intestinal canal, ib. ; bone, 
flesh, marrow, nails, mouth, teeth, 
276 ; vision, sleep, dreams, 265 ; 
advantages of sight and hearing, 
266 ; mortal soul of plants, 277 ; 
plants for man’s nutrition, ib. ; 
general survey of diseases, ib. ; 
Plato compared with Aristotle and 
Hippokrates, 289; mental diseases 
arise from body, 278 ; no man 
vohmtarily wicked, ib. ; preserva- 
tive and healing agencies, 279 ; 
treatment of mind by itself, 280 ; 
relations of kosmos to be studied, ; 
281; contrast of Plato’s admira- , 
tion, with degeneiate realities, 291, | 
293 ; genesis of women and inferior I 
animals from degenerate man, 281 ; 
degeneracy originally intended, 292; 1 
jioctical close, 293 ; compared with 


TRUTH. 

Protagoras, ii. 38 n. ; Pheedon, 169, 
183 n., 187, 188, 199, iii. 267 n.; 
Phcedrus,2^1 n.\ Theastetus, ii.373; 
Philebus, 617 n. ; Bepuhlic, iii. 64, 
281 n. ; Leges, 305, 419, w. ; Epi- 
nomis, 454 n. 

Time, contents of the idea of, i. 21 w. ; 
and space comprised in Parmenides’ 
ena, 20 ; Herakleitus’ doctrine, iii. 


Aristotle, 311 ; began with the kos- 
mos, iii. 256; difficulties of'Dio- 
doius Krorius, 500; Stoical belief, 
ii. 309 n. ; Harris, iii. 501 ii . ; 
calendar of ancients, 355 n. 

Timocracy, iii. 105. 

Tracy, Destutt, Homo Mensura, ii. 
508 T?.; individualism, 319; origin 
of language, 546. 

Trade, see Commerce, 

Tragedy, mixed pleasure and pain 
excited by, ii. 574 n . ; Plato’s aver- 
sion to Athenian, iii. 340, 380 ; 
peculiar to himself, 347 ; Aristotle 
difi'ers, ib. n. 

Trekdelenburo, on Platonic canon, 
i. 215 n . ; Pbilebus, ii. 618 n, ; re- 
lativity of knowledge, 333 w. 

Trent, Council of, i. 261 n. 

Truth, and Good and Real, coalesce in 
Plato’s mind, i. 420, ii. 611 ; ob- 
tainable by leason only, Demokritus’ 
doctrine, i. 75 ; the search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, 266 ; per se interesting, 275 ; 
modern search goes on silently, 240 ; 
philosophy is reasoned, v-vii ; its 
criterion, ii. 16; resides in uni- 
versals, 187, 188, iii. 29 t?. ; neces- 
sary, ii. 466 7i . ; all persuasion 
founded on a knowledge of, 234 ; 
generating cause of error, 249 ; 
dialectic the standard for classifying 
sciences as more or less tiue, 602; 
classification of true aud false, how 
applied to cognitions, 614; its 
valuable principles, 615 ; is false- 
hood possible? 410; is thcoreti- 
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TUBQOT. 

cally possible, and its production 
may be object of such a profession 
as sophists, 427 ; lie for useful en(^ 
justifiable, 122 w., iii. 29 n . ; Ari- 
stotle on, ii. 606 ; see Mythe, 

Turgot, on etymology, ii. 520 n.; 
Existence, 344 n . ; hopelessness of 
defining common and vague terms, 
i. 617 n. 

Tyhdall, Peof., i. 244 w. 

Type gives natural groups, definition 
dasses, i. 379, 624 n. 


V. 

Ueberweg, on Platonic canon, at- 
tempts reconcilement of Schleier- 
macner and Hermann, i. 182 ; the 
Dialogues, 272 n. ; Theoetetus, ii.377 
n, ; Sophistes, 397 w., 467, 588 w. ; 
FditikuSy 397 n. ; FhilehuSy 688 
n , ; TimoeuSy ih,y iii. 284 n , ; Me- 
ntxenusy 12 n . ; Ideas, 267 n, 

Universals, debates about meaning, 
ii. 284-5 ; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284 ; definition of, the 
object of the Sokratic dialectic, i 
326 ; Sokrates sought the common 
characteristic, Plato found it in his 
Idea, 327 ; process of forming, 358 ; 
truth resides in, ii. 187-8, iii. 29 w. ; 
amidst particulars, ii.471 ; different 
dialogues compared, ih, ; how is 
generic unity distributed among 
species and individuals, 657 ; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559 ; illustration from speech and 
music, 660 ; explanation insuf- 
ficient, 561 ; see Ideas, One, 

Upton, sophism Kvpi€v<ovy iii. 496 n. 

Useful, the Uood, i. 361 ; the Just 
or Gk)od — general but not constant 
explanation in Plato, 369 ; the law- 
ful is the, 367 ; not identical with 
the beautiful, 376, 382 n. 

Utilitarianism, its standard, ii. 83 
n. ; doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n. ; theory in FrotagoraSy 82 ; Be- 
public, iii. 29 »., 38, 404-1, 131. 


virtue. 


V. 

Vaoherot, i. 247 n. 

Vacuum, theory of Demokritus, i. 70 ; 
Pythagorean different from Plato’s 
doctrine, iii. 263 n, 

Vabro, etymologies, il 528 n. 

Vaughan, Dr., iii. 410 n. 

Veron, M., Relativity, ii. 364 n, 

Virgil, general doctrine of metem- 
psychosis in, ii. 202 ». 

Virtue, identified with knowledge 
by Sokrates, i. 400 w., ii. 8, 9, 94 ; 
of what, unsolved, 14 ; Sokrates and 
Plato dwell too exclusively on in- 
tellectual conditions, i. 400-1, 415 ; 
its one suflBcient condition, perfect 
state of the intelligence, 480 ; is 
it teachable? ii. 1, 8, 9, 37, 46, 548 
n. ; Xenophon on, iii. 587 ; plurality 
of virtues, ii. 3 ; the highest, teach- 
able, but all existing virtue is from 
inspiration, 11 ; problem unsolved, 
ih ; taught by citizens, 40, 42 ; 
quantity acquired depends on in- 
dividual aptitude, 43 ; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44 ; is it 
indivisible, or of parts, homogene- 
ous or heterogeneous, 48 ; no man 
does evil voluntarily, 64, iii. 2^8, 
395-7 ; a right comparison of plea- 
sure and pain, ii. 65, 78 ; temper- 
ance the condition of, 133 ; natural 
dissidence of the gentle and the 
energetic, 487 ; excess of the ener- 
getic entails death or banishment, 
of the gentle, slavery, 488 ; So- 
krates’ power in awakening ardour 
for, iii. 15; but he does not ex- 
plain what it is, ib. ; unsatisfactory 
answers of Sokrates and his friends, 
16 ; quadruple distribution in city, 
60 ; Platonic conception is self- 
regarding, 131 ; motives to it arise 
from internal happiness of the just, 
132 ; view substantially maintained 
since, ib, ; four cardinal virtues 
assumed as constituting all virtue 
where each resides, 161 ; as an ex- 
haustive classification, 162, 448 ; 

G 
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VISION. 

difference in other dialogues, 164 ; 
the four, source of all other goods, 
458; the only common property 
of, 456 ; and of vice, 457 ; of the 
citizens, the end of the state, 448 ; 
Xenophon on motive to practice of, 
127 n., 162 n. ; Sokrates on its 
fruits, L 286 ; all-sufficiency of, 
germ in Bepuhlic of Stoical doc- 
trine, iii. 129; see Courage^ HoUness, 
Justice f Temperance^ Wisdom, 

Vision, doctrine of Empedokles, i. 47 ; 
caus^ by images from objects, De- 
mokritus, 81 ; Plato’s conception of 
the act of, ii. 339 w., 370 ; Plato’s 
theory, iii. 265 ; Aristotle on, ih, n . ; 
ancient theories of, ib. ; principal 
advantages of, 266. 

VoLTAiBE, iii. 261, 523 n. 


w. 

Wab, from city’s increased wants, iii. 
48 ; class of soldiers, characteristics, 
49 ; both sexes to go together to 
battle, 72; against Greek enemies 
to be carri^ on mildly, 73 ; Spartan 
institutions adapted to, 312; mili- 

• tary commanders and council, 362 ; 
military training of youths, 379 ; 
Sokrates on qualities for, 487 n. 

Water, the Chaos of Hesiod, i. 4 n . ; 
principle of Thahs, 4; originally 
covert* the earth, according to 
Xenophanes, &c., 19; Empedokles, 
39; discovery of the composition 
of, 493 w. 

Watt, discovery of composition of 
water, i. 493 n. 

Wealth, Plato’s view of, iii. 227 n. 

Wedgwood, H., ii. 543 n. 

Weisse, on Timceus^ iii. 284 n. 

Westebmann, on Menexenus, iii, 8 w. 

Whatelev, Abp., on Fallacies, i. 550. 

Whkwbll, Db., i. 379, 524 «. 

Wholes, abstract and concrete, i. 384, 


XENOPHANES. 

385 ; generic and analogical, 379, 
524 n. ; ii. 584. 

I 

I Wilson, Db. 
j WiNCKELMANN, hi. 486 W. 

Wisdom, no positive knowledge of, i. 
285, 288 ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; what 
, it is, 451, 454 ; see Knowledge, 

Wise, term applied when men know 
when and how far to use 
accomplishments, i. 345. 

Wise Man, the Ideal, see Expert 

Women, position of Greek, ii. 207 ; 
genesis from degenerate man, iii. 
281 ; inferiority to men, 262, 281 ; 
best, equal by nature to second- 
best men, 68, 1 99-202 ; not superior 
in weaving and cookery, 200 n. ; 
temporary marriages, 69, 203-6 ; 
object, 226 ; Plato’s and modem 
sentiments, 220, 222 n. ; influence 
of Aphroditg very small in Platonic 
state, 225 ; both sexes to go together 
to battle, 72 ; same duties and 
training for women as men, 67, 72 ; 
same duties and training as men, 
104 ; on principle that every citizen 
belongs to the city, 215 ; maintained 
in Leges^ and harmonises with 
ancient legends, 224; contrast with 
Aristotle, 223. 

Wordsworth, ii. 20 n. 

Writing, see Books. 

WYTTENnACH,on meaning of Atheist, 
iii. 412 n. ; Plato’s immortality of 
the soul, ii. 200 w. 


X. 

Xanthippe, ii. 229. 

Xanthus, i. 19. 

Xenokrates, iii. 284. 

Xenophanes, life, i. 16 ; doctrines, 
17 ; unsatisfactory, 18 ; held Non- 
Ens inadmissible, 17 ; the relative 
and absolute, 19; infers original 
aqueous state of earth from prints 
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XENOPHON. 

of Bhells and fishes, ih, ; cen- 
sured by Herakleitus, 27 ; scep- 
ticism, 18 ; popular mythology 
censured, 17 ; religious element in, 

ih, , 18 ; the Universe God, hi. 
474 n, 

Xenophon, date of, hi. 663 ; Sokratic 
element an accessory in, ih. ; essen- 
tially a man of action, 562 ; per- 
sonal history, 663-8, 671, 577 ; 
alleged enmity between Plato and, 

ii. 228 n., iii. 174 w., 342 n, ; anti- 

pathy to Aristippus, 537 n . ; en- 
larges the influence claimed by 
tSokrates, i. 290 ; Sokrates of Plato 
and, iii. 634, 655; Sokrates on 
the Holy, different from Platonic , 
Sokrates, i. 328 ; and Plato com- ' 
pared, on Sokrates’ reply to Meletus, , 
329, ii. 196 n. ; Sokrates’ character i 
one-sided, iii. 23 ; discussion of 
law, i. 418; the ideal the only 
real, 422 n , ; Sokrates on friendship, ' 
518; causes of friendship, ! 

ii. 115 n. ; view of Eros, 231 ; ; 
naibipaaria, 226 n. ; Sokrates’ 
identification of Good with pleasure, j 
78 ; Sokrates’ doctrine of good, 585 ; i 
motive to practice of virtue, iii. I 
127 n., 128, 162 n. ; immortality 
of soul, ii. 196 72.; on filial in- 
gratitude, iii. 430 71. ; Sokrates on 
qualities for war, 487 n . ; Sokrates’ ! 
view of rhetoric, ii. 146 n. ; relation 
of mind to kosmos, 587 ; the gods’ ; 
jealousy, iii. 193 n . ; change in old 
age, Plato compared, 601 ; con- ; 
trasted with Plato in Timeeus, 247 ; 
works, 669 ; analogy with Alki- 
hiadcs I. and //., i. 351 ; Sokrates’ 
order of problems not observed, iii. 
586 ; Symponon of, 507 ; date, ii. 
232 n . ; compared with Plato’s, 228 ; 
Memorahilia compared with AIM- 
hiades II., i. 360; debate of Sokrates 
and Hippias, 365, 368, 380, 398 ; 
(Ekonomikm, ideal of an active 
citizen, iii. 570 ; Hiet'on, contents, 
672-6 ; Sokrates not introdua*d in 
Jfieron and Cyropoedia, 572 ; 
Ilieron compared with Qorgias, 
577 ; why Syracusan despot taken 
for subject, 577-8 ; interior life of 
des[X)t, 674, 677 ; Sokratic ideal of 


ZALEXTKUB. 

government differently worked out 
by Plato and, ii, 489 ; ideal, citizens 
willing to be ruled, iii. 312 n., 671, 
674,680; love of subjects obtainable 
I by good government, 576; Cyro- 
j jpcBdia, a romance, blending Persian 
and Spartan customs, 578; com- 
pared with Leges, 348; contents, 
579-92; his experience of younger 
Cyrus, 679; education of Cyrus 
the Great, ih, ; scientific ruler best, 
580 ; Cyropcedia does not solve 
the problem, 581 ; Cynis, of heroic 
genius, ih. ; biography, 589 ; gene- 
rous and amiable qualities, 590; 
scheme cf government, a wisely 
arranged Oriental despotism, 591 ; 
position of the Demos, 212 ; ideal 
state wants unity, 214 7i. ; training 
of citizens, 682 ; Plato’s training of 
guardians compared, 168-174; 
of character is Spartan, Plato’s is 
Athenian, 175, 178, 210, 305, 309 
n., 434; Persian training, 307 72.; 
details of education, 683 ; its good 
effects, 584 ; tuition in justice, 585 ; 
definition of justice unsatisfactory, 
588 ; Sokrates on justice, 29 n. ; 
music omitted in Question, 335, 
685 ; theoretical and practical geo- 
metry, ii. 616; relation of sexes, iii. 
222 n. ; division of labour, 166 n. ; 
inexperienced in finance and com- 
merce, 592 ; admires active com- 
merce and variety of pursuits, 593 ; 
formation of treasury funds, 595 ; 
encouragement of Metics, ih. ; dis- 
tribution among citizens, three oboli 
each, daily, 596; its pur[)ose and 
principle, 597, 598 n. ; visionary 
anticii)ations,598; financial scheme, 
Boeckb on, ib, n, ; exhortation to 
peace, 600. 

Xerxes, iii. 33. 


Y. 

YxEMjOn Kleitopho7i,m. 19 t?. ; Hip- 
parchus, i. 429 ; Erastce, 452, 

Z. 

Zaleukus, laws of, iii. 353 n. 
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ZILLSB. 

ZcLLBK, on Plato, ii. ^59 n. ; Parma- 
nttfw, 298 tk ; i. 209 

iii. 303 n,, 366 n., il9 461--3 ; 
Ideas, 476 n. ; Eukleides, 482 n. ; 
Megarics, 486 n, ; Sophists, i. 
260 n. 

ZxNO of El^ i. 96 ; contrasted with 
earlier philosophers, 109; modem 
critics on, 104 ; defended Parmeni- 
dean doctrine, 97, 102, ii. 266 ; the 
relative alone knowable, i. I02 ; two 
worlds, impugned by Sokrates, ii. 
266 ; arguments in regard to space, 
i. 99 ; motion, 100 ; not denied as 
a phenomenal and relative fact, 
106 ; Sorites, iii. 490 w. ; reduc- 
tioues ad absurdom, i. 97, iii. 


ZEUS. 

476 n. ; not contradictions of data 
generalised from experience, i. 108 ; 
no systemadc theory of scepticism,' 
ii. ^1 ; dialectic, 316 ; purpose 
and result, i. 102 ; carri^ out by 
Sokrates, 242 ; compared with 
Platonic FarmenidSi^ 104. 

Zeno the Stdo, iii. 516 ; attracted to 
Athens by perusal of Apology ^ i. 
289 ; eclectic, iii. 629 ; communism 
of wives, 644 n. < 

Zbnodotus, Alexandrine librarian, i, 
143 n. 

Zeus conferred social art on men, ii. 
39. 


THE END. 
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IJEMINISCENCES OF FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE 
IN INDIA, 

Imi.udim; Dj.sam’eks anii C’AVTivims IN Tauul, Afi'uiianistan, and the TuNJArn. 
Also a Narrative of Mltjnie.s in Kajputana. 

BY LIEUT.-GEN. SIR GEORGE LAWRENCE, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

J EDITED 

BY W. EDWARDS, H.M.B.C.S. (Retired.) 

Author of “PcisouiU Adventures in the Indian Rcbellioii ” and “Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian." 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6f/. [Ucadij. 


ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED TO Till! “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

BY SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 

Late Lord Bl'hcp of Winchester. 


Clerical Subscription. 
The Gallican Chuicli. 


The Naturalist iii Sussex and on the Spey. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Essays and Reviews. 

The Hawaiian Islands. 

Aids to Faith. 

The Church of England and her lUslio]*^. 
Dr. Newman’s Apologia. 

*2 vols. 


Royal Authorship. 

The Church and lior Curates. 

Keblc’s Biogi’a])hy. 

Archbi.shops of the Reformation. 

East African Slave Trado. 

Svu. 21 v. [Ready. 


THE BOOK OF MARCO POLO, THE VENETIAN. 

CONCERNING THE KINGDOMS AND MARVELS OF THE EAST. 

A new English Version. Illustrated by the Light of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. 

BY COLONEL HENRY YULE, C.B. 

Lato Royal Engineers (Bengal,. 

Second Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 

SKETCHES AKD STUBIES; HISTOEICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE. 

BY RICHARD J. KING, B.A., 

Author of “ liandbooks to the Cathedrals of England and Walee.” 


A DiemONAEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. 

One Volume, Medium 8vo. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTTJEE. 

BEING PEACTICAL REMAllKS os the PLANNING, DESIGNING, BUILDING, 
AND FURNISHING OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

BY E. R. ROBSON, 

FuUow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and Architect to the School Board for London. 
AVitli 300 Illustrations of School-! milJiiigs. Medium 8ro. 31s. 6(L [Rcculi/, 


•THE MANNEES AND CDSTOIS OF THE 
ANCIENT EOTPTIANS. 

THEUi PRIVATE LIFE, GOVERNMENT, LAWS, ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
RELIGION, AGRICULTURE, EARLY HISTORY, &c. 

Dkrivei) from a CoMrARisoN OF THE Paintings, Sculptures, and Monuments 
still existing, with the accounts of Ancient Authors, 

BY SIR J. Q. WILKINSON, F.R.S. 

Xev) Edition. With 500 Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 


AN HISTOEICAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT OEO- 
GEAPEY, BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL 

Comiiiled under the superintendence of 
DR. WM. SMITH AND MR. GEORGE GROVE. 

The Biblical Afajjs are printed in Italics. 

Part IV. {Ready.) Part V. 

Snuii. Britannia. 

Asia Minor. Germania, RiiiSTiA, Nokicum. 

Northern Africa. Carthage, Gyrene, &c. Thracia, Ma:.sia, Illyria, Pannunia, 
Geographical Systems of the Dacia. 

Ancients. ; Italy, Historical Maps,— Sardinia, 

Kingdoms of the Successors of Alex- j Corsica. 

ANDKR THE Great. Part 1. i Arabia, 

Kingdoms of the Successors of Alex- j India. 

ANDER THE Great. Part 11. I Environs of Jerusakhu 

The Roman Empire, in its gi-eatest extent. Plans of Nineveh, Babylon, Alemndria, 
The Roman Empire, after its division into | Byzanhani, dr. 

the Eastern and Western Empires. Plan of Rome. 

Eyypt. Environs of Rome\ 


completed in Five Parts), Folio, 21s. eacli. 




MR. MURRAY\^ LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE GNOSTIC HERESIES OF THE FIRST AND 
SECOND CENTURIES. 

-I Scries uT Lectures Jclivereil before the Uiiiversily ol' UAfoiil. 

BY H. L. MANSEL, D.D., 

L^itc PrufcHSor of Kcclcsiiustical llL-ton tind Deiiii uf St. r.uil’fj. 
rKD.LItEI) IJV A .sKF/H || ok IIIs MKK, ’^toilK, VM) IHAKAClKn. 

8 VO. 

f * 

GOTHIC AECHITECTUEE OF ITALY-CHIEFLY 
IN BEICK AND MAEBLE. 

BY GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A. 

Lniludinu Noti('e.s of Awieia, Tdine, Vh exza, Feiikara, JIuLoaxA, 
Modena, and Veid elm, 

ScconI Edilion. 'With 130 Illustration.s. 

Hoyal Svo. 2.?. ChL [Ready. 

Uniform with StivKt's “(Jutliic ArrhiO-cture of S[»ain.’’ 


VOI.UMK III. OF THE 

rOETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

Containing THE SATIRES, &f. &c. 

EDIT ED 

BY REV. WHITWELL ELWIN. 

Including imi: Xoiks lfft dy thi: i.aii. Mi:. 1 'j:mki.j.. 


MEMOIE OF SIE EODEEICK 1. MUECHISON: 

■:d uroN His Joi KNALs AND Li:ri*Er..s. 'With Xotk e.s of his 8 ( ientific 
CONTKM FOR ARILS, AND A SkLICH OF THE KlMC AND FrOGRESS, Full UaLF A 

Cemuky, of Pal.lozoig Geology in Bihiain. 

BY ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., 

Muiohi«ou«Profe8sor of Geology and Mlucmlogy in the Uiilvoi>ity of Edinhiiivlj, mid 
Director ol the Geological Survey of ScotUml, 

Portraits, 2 vols Svo. 



MR. MURRAY’^ LIST OF FORTEOOMING WORKS. 


OUTLINES OF AUSTIN'S LECTURES ON 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

FOI! TILE II.SE OF .STUDENTS ; ABRIDOED FROM TILE LAROER WORK 
BY ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

of Lincoln’.s Inn, Barri.stcr at-T.aw, 

Post 8vo. 

THE SONNET; 

.STRUCTURE AND I’LACE IN POETRY. 

AViili Original 'JT'an.slatinns from I’olrarch. 

BY CHARLES TOMLINSON. F.R.S. 

Post Svo. 

MUHHAY’S EUHOPEAN HANDBOOK. 

A COXDKNSKl) OlMDR FOP TPAVFLl.EPS TO THE CHIEF POUTERS AND 
MOST IMPOPTANT PLArES ON THE CONTINENT. 

With Map. OiM' A^oliune. Po.st Svo. 


HIACTICAL METALLURGY ; 

BY JOHN PERCY, M.O., F.R.S., 

Lecturer on Mctallurg^y at the Go\criinicnt School of Mines. 

YOL. I.-FPEL, AVOOD, COAL, COPPEP, ZINC, kc. 
Xnr rfvl\eil mid r.nlargrd Edition, AVith Illn.strations. Svo. 


MAETZNEICS ENGLISH GHAMMAE. 

A METnOPlCAL, ANALYTIC.U., AND III.STOIUCAL TIIEATISE ON THE OnTHOr.RAPIIV, 
I'KO.SODY, INFLFX’TIOXS, AND SYNTAX OF TIIK ENGLISH TONGUE. 

TIIANSLATEI) FRO.M ITIE GERMAN 

BY CLAIR J. GRECE, LL.B., 

Jlcinbcr ol the Philologic.il Society. 

B vols. Svu. 

UORTENSIUS; 

AN HISTORICAL E.SSAVONTHE OFFICE AND DUTIES OF AN ADVOCATE. 
BY WILLIAM FORSYTH. Q.C., LL.D., M.P., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Second Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. Svo. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OP THE ENGLISH 
UNGUAGE. 

FOR PRACTICAL REFERENCE METHODICALLY ARRANGED, AND RAv^KD 
ITON THE BEST PHILOLOGIC AUTHORITIES. 

One Volume. Mcilium 8vo. 

At.so, a students AND SCHOOL-ROOM ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

12nio. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

EDITED BY THE RIGHT HON. J. W. CROKER. 

With Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh. 
Disraeli, Markland, Lockhart, kc . 

A neiCf revisa ^, Library LdUion , 

By Alexander Napier, M.A., Editor of Isaac BaiTw’s Works." 

AVith Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo. 


EASTERN AFRICA, 

AS A FIELD FOR MISSIONARY LABOUR. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR BARTLE FRERE, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., D.C.L, 

Mcnilx*r of the IiKlmii CoudcU and President of the Royal Goojrraphii'.al Sm ioty. 

With Map. CroMii 8vo. iJ'eady,) 


A MEDIMAL LATIN DICTIONARY. 

" Based on the AVork of DUCANGE. 

Translated into English and Edited, with many Additions and Corrections, 

BY E. A. DAYMAN, B.D., 

Prebendary of Sarum, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Small 4to. 

K Specimen Sheet may be obtained from any Bookseller. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

R. MONCKTON MILNES, LORD HOUGHTON. 

Nm Edition, 2 roll. Fcap. 8vo. 




MR. MURRArS LIST OF FORTHOOMim WORKS. 


THE FEENCH PEINCIPIA, PART II. 

A READING BOOK, WITH NOTE^^, AND A DICTIONARY ON THE 
PLAN OF “SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA.” 

12 ino. 


THE FRENCH PEINCIPIA, PART III. 

AN TNTROnrCTION TO FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION, 

Sv.^TT'.VrATfr' CoT'RSR oF EXCRCISKS ON' TIIF. S\^’TAX, WITH THF 

^ RrLF.<^ OF Syntax. 

12mo. 


THE GERMAN PEINCIPIA, PARI I. 

riiifurin v.itli Iho “ Froii<I\ Pniiri]iia” aR<l “ Prmcipia Latina.” 12nio, 


PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 

BY PROFESSOR GEORGE CURTIUS, OF LEIPZIG. 
Tr.anslated from the Gorman 

BY A. S. WILKINS, M.A., AND E. B. ENGLAND, B.A., 

rrofefi«Jors at Ovvcub College, Manchester, 

8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHHRCH. 

FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE REFORMATION, LH7. 

BY JAMES C. ROBERTSON, 

Canon of Canterbury. 

Popular Edition, Y’^ol. Ill, Post 8vo. G?, [Rendij. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

A RKEIE.S OF PAPERS OJT THE POLITICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
CONDITION OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

BY MAJOR-QEN. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 

Member ol the CouncU of India. 

With Map. 8vo. 
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A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
AND BIOGRAPHY 

FROM THE TIMES OF THE APOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

[By VAiuors Whiteus.] 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH. D.C.L, & REV. S. CHEETHAM, M.A. 

2 \'t»ls. Medium 8vo. 

Uniform with “Dr. Win. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible.” 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 

A New and Revised Edition. With a Table of British Fos-sils and COO Illustrations. 

Po-st 8 VO. 9.V. {Read//.) 

“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the «reolo‘?ical studc’at what Sir Jolin Hersrhel did for 
the student of astronomy in his incomparable ‘ Outlines.’ Youn;; beginners in natural science 
had long wanted a short manual of geologv at a reasonable price, \\liich sliould yet contain a 
full explanation of the leading facts and principles (»f the seii'iice. Now the\ have it.”— 
Examiner, 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO I HE 
REVOLUTION OF 1088. 

A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. Annotated and Revised. 7 vols. 8vo, 


THE 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

BY PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 

Author of “The Student’s Old and New Testament Histories.” 

Post 8vo. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 

]2mo. 



Albemarle Street, 

May, 1874. 


MR. MURRAY’S 

LIST OF 

NEW WORKS 

• • LATELY PUBLISHED. 


THE MOON; 

CONSIDERED AS A PLANET, A WORLD, AND A SATELLITE. 

Bv JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S., 

Late of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Tli(! 24 Illustrations of Lunar Objects. Phenomena, and Scenery, liave been produced from 
Drawiii^^s made with the aid of powerful Telescopes. 

Numerous Woodcuts. 4to. ZOs. 

“The illustrations to tliis book are so admirable, so far beyond those one penerally gets of any 
relestiul pheiionK'Hon, that one is tempted to nder to them* first of all. No more truthful or 
striking representations have ever been laid before his readers, by any student of seieuce.” 

‘ Rut though I have given the first plaec to a general reference to the iliustratioiii^, I by no 
means intend thereby to imply that the text is of secondary importaure. In fact, the more 
(•arel'ully the text is reir , tlie more obvious docs it become that Mr. Nu.siuyth has used his 
drawings as a nuains to ai; aid, and that he and .Mr. Carneuter between themlhiave jiroduced a 
work which is not only a . r\ beautiful and a very readable one, but one of some importance.” 

“ 1 trust 1 have said eir ugh to induia* all interested in pliysical problems to peruse this book 
for theinselves ; it is altogether an admirable production, and if space permitted, each picture 
would merit a special paragraph.”— J. Norman Lockyer, E.R.S., m ‘ 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE MAINTENANCE OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS AN 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Bv Rev. CHARLES HOLE, B.A.— Rev. R. W. DIXON, M.A.— and 
Rev. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A. 

TO WHICH MR. PEEK’S PRIZES WERE AWARDED. 

8 VO. 105. 6ti. 

“ These admirable and vigorous essays reouire few words to introduce and recommend them 
to the great body of its members. They are all admirable in point of style, clearness of argument, 
and moderation of tone. The three Essays taken together may be fairly considered as 
exhaustive of the whole subject, and as ftuTiisbing a complete armoury of defence for future 
orators and writers.”— 
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ME. MTJERAY’S IJST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE TALMUD & OTHER LITERARY REMAINS 
OF EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 

WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR. 


Contents : 


The Talmud. 

Islam. 

Egypt, Ancient and Modern. 

Hermes Trismkgistus. 

JuDKO- A rabic Metaphysics. 

Renan’s “Les Ap6tres.” 

The (Ecumenical Council. 

Sedis. 

8vo. 


Roman Passion Drama. 

Semitic Paljeography, Culture, a.^d 
Languages. 

Samaritan Pentateuch. 

The Targums. 

Book of Jashkr. • ♦ 

Arabic Poetry. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, 
ADVOCATE OF HOLLAND. 

INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE PRIMARY CAUSES AND 
MOVEMENTS OF “THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.” 

By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L, 

Author of the *' Rbe of the Dutch Republic,’* tc. 

With Illustrations. 2 vols. 28s. 

From Revue des Deux Mondes, April, 1874. 

“ Le nourel ouvrage de M. Motley eat la suite de I’hiatoire de la Fondation de la Rcpuhliqtu 
dt Province*- Vines, et I’on y retnmve lea nieniea qualites, Fart de peindre, la profcndeur dea 
met, une chaleur penereuse, une ironic puiasante. 

“ En depit de son litre, ie livre de M. Motley n’eat paa une simple bioirraphie. Bameyeld 
eat la fi^re autour de laauelle il a jrro'«pe rliistoire de TEurope ; lea depochea ineditea du 
p^and avoeat de Hollandc lui ont foumi lea dlt-mena d’un ouvrage oil la richease, la profusion 
dea details, ne font que par inaUnta disparaitre une trame forle et unic. W. Motley a pu 
|H*ndant plusieum anneesfouiller lea archives de la Hayc ; dans leur pousaiure, il u au retrouver 
lea fils embrouilies de la diplomatie la plus suvante.” 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

From the Norman Conquest to the Death op Lord Tenterdkn. 

By lord CAMPBELL, LL.D. 

Third Edition. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 6a. each. 

Uniform with CarapbelPs “Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 

“ There is in Lord Campbell’s works much instruction ; his subjects have been so happily 
selected, that it was scarcely possible that there should not be. An eminent lawyer and 
statesman could not write the livea of ^n’eat lawyers without interweaving curious information 
and suggesting valuable principlea of judgment and useful practical maxims. Their principal 
merit is their easy, animated flow of interesting narrative.”— Review. 
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RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

BY SIR BAETLE FEERE, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., D.C.I, 

Member of the Council of India and Prealdent of the Uoyal Geographical Society. 

Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6(i. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Fbom the Apostolic Times to the Reformation, 1517. 

• • By J. CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., 

Canon of Canterbury, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King's Coll., London. 

A New atul Popular Edition. VoLS. I. k II. (To be completed in 8 vols.) Post 8vo. 

8a each. 

HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON; D.C.L, F.R.S., 

Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Seoond Edition, With 830 Illustrations. Medium 8va 31a 6(1 


PERILS OF THE POLAR SEAS. 

STORIES OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE TOLD BY A MOTHER TO HER 

CHILDREN. 

By MRS. CHISHOLM, 

Author of “ Rana ; or, Stories of a Frog,*’ Ac. 

With 20 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 6a 

“ Mrs. Chisholm brings down the history to the discovery of the remfdne of Crozier and the 
other ill-fated companions of Franklin. As long as boys care for books of adventure, and 
prefer those which ore true, a work of this kind will be valuable ; while as a comparatively 
brief and succinct account of events which caused a most profound sensation in England in thei 
day, it has an interest for all who admire heroism.” — Guardian. 


THE NATURALIST IN NICARAGUA. 

A NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT THE GOLD MINES OF CHONTALES 
AND OF JOURNEYS IN THE SAVANNAHS AND FORESTS ; 

With Observations on Animau and Plants. 

By THOMAS BELT, F.G.S. 

With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12*. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


PARTS I. TO III. (to be completed in Five Parts.) 
Contents : 

The Biblical Maps are Printed in Italics. '' 


The Holy Latid (Northern Division). 
Historical Maps of the Holy Lami. 

Greek and Phoenician Colonies. 

Gallia. 

Italia Superior. 

Italia Inferior. 

Greece after the Doric Miration. 

Greece at the time of the Persian Wars. 

.t rusalem (Ancient and Modeini). 

Sho7'es of titc Mediterranean. St. Pauls 
Travels. To illustrate New Testament. 
Pelo|>ormesus. With Plan of Sparta. 
Shores and Islands of tlie iEgean Sea. 
Greece at the time of the Peloi>oiine.sian 
War. 


Greece at the time of the Achaean League. 
Empires of the Babylonians, Lydians, Metier 
and Persians. 

Empire of Alexander the Great. 

The World as known to the Ancients. 

I Hisjmnia. ^ ^ 

I Northern Greece— Hellas, Epirus, 'liic"- 
I salia, Macedonia. 

■ Central Greece — Attica, Bccotia, Lcxtiis. 
j Phocis, Doris, Malis. Plans of Athens. 

; Hi.storical Maps of Asia Minor. 

I The Holy Land (Southern Division). 

! Map of Asia. To illustrate, the Old Testa- 
ment and Classical Authens. 

214’. each. 


Folio. 

Parts IV, and V., completing the Work, are nearly leady 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UNDER 
MILITARY AND MARTIAL LAW. 

Br CHARLES M. CLODE, 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrlstcr-at-Law, and Solicitor to the “ War Dojiartmcnt” 

Second Edition. 8vo. I2s. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

PREACHED AT CAMBRIDGE DURING THE YEARS 1845-51. 
By the late J. J. BLUNT, B.D., 

Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

Post 8vo. C.*?. 


NEW JAPAN; THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN. 

Its Annals during the past Twenty Years ; recording the Remarkable 
Progress of the Japanese in Western Civilization. 

By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 

Author of “ China ; Ita Hiatory, Inhabitants, Ac." 

Map. 8ro. 15 a 
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A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

INCLUDING A FULL PRAXIS OF NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND PRONOUNS. 

By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., 

Fellow of University Colloffc, London, and joint Author with Dr Wm. 8mith of “AnEnglish- 
Latin Dictionary,” “Btudent's Latin Grammar.” 

16mo. U'. 6'L 


• ” A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 

A lIIilEF PIIACTICAI. DISCOUESE ON THE PLANNING OF A RESIDENCE 
TO COST FROM £2000 TO £5000. 

WlTIt Sri'PI.EMENTAEY ESTIMATE.*! TO £7000. 

Bv ROBERT KERR, ARCHITECT, 

Author of “ The English Gentlemen's Ilonse.” 

12mo. 3.1. 


MONOGRAPHS PERSONAL & SOCIAL. 

Ri- LOUD HOUGHTON. 

Second Edition. Portraits. Crown 8vo. 10.9. Qd. 


THE MOSEL. 

A SERIES OF TWENTY ETCHING.S, AVITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 
Bv ERNEST GEORGE, Architect. 

Smiill folio. 42s, 

THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH FOOD FISHES, INCLUDING SKETCHES ^ 
OF FISHERIES AND FISHER FOLK. 

Bv .TAMES G. BERTRAM. 

Third EdUion. With 50 Illnstratioiia. Post 8yo. 9s. 
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HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

COMPILED FUOM THE OIUGINAL liECOUDS. 

By MAJOR FRANC1.S DUNCAN, ll,A., 

Suporintciideut of Ihe liofiiniontal RocortU. 

ffrcotid Jiiiition. ^Vith r(‘rtrnils. *2 vuls, 8vo. oiU. ' 

A few Popirs of A^)]. II. jimiy .Mill Lc had separatrh', 

THE LAND OF MOAB. 

TRAVELS AND DISCOTERIE.S ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE DEAD SEA 
AND THE JORDAN. 

Bv H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., LL.D., RR.S., 

CnTion of Durham, ari'i Author of "The Laud of Isr.iol/' " Xatur.d liistory of tl o RiMo ” 
S^nniil Tliovfififv'l. AVith Alap ami PoM Svo. T.'in, 

SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. 

Siii.dl Svo. 2^'. d//. 

“A little hook, oAidcntly tlic jiukIu* tinn ot a man of deep ami tliorouiili )*ic1y, vet so 
rultivatcd that his thought.s Avluai l\imj .^i<k uu(o death Iiavi' tlirouii tlienisihos inti) ifetiiiilc 
form, and f^haped thenis<*lves into that older kind of ^tateli•‘r, or a.s pome now-a-dayn wi\, of 
stiller eloquence, to wliieh \vt‘ are amwt«imd in South, ami in a Aw of tlmse lialf-forgiitlen 
ina.Mei*pieees of the Enpli^li f'hureli. 'J'lu* elo<iu('nce, however, is not artifii lal, hut r.onrs ittsedf 
out, a« if it were, like poi tr\ h-a poet, th»‘ rational inode of (*xpresMon of the mind m nm lieated 
witii a sense of the ncanie?^ of tlu’ IHiine. ’J’lnn^ is in t)ii> volume mmli of the ehaini 
derived by so many minds fi om ‘ II Penseroso.’ 

THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 

EXPLANATOP.V AND CIHTICAL. 

Br BISHOP.S and CLEROV of the ANGLICAN CIIT'RCIT. 
Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Eyetki!. 

VmI'.. I. TO IV. Mi'diiim Svo, 


THE MINOR WORKS OF GEORGE GROTE. 

AAITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON HIS INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER, 
AVRITING8, AND SPEECHES. 

By ALEXANDER BAIN, LLD. 

With Portrait. Svo. 14», 
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PROVERBS; OR, WORDS OF HUMAN WISDOM. 

Collected and Arranged by E. S. 

With PREFAry: by IT. P. LIDDON, B.T)., Tanon of St. Paul’s, 

^ Fcap. 8yo. Jl-f. Cf/. 

MEMOIR OF WM. ELLIS, MISSIONARY 

IN THE SOUTH SEAS AND IN MADAGASCAR. 

By his son. 

I AN E.'-timatk of his Character and Work by Rev. Henry Align, D.D. 
Purtrait. Svo. lO?. &rl. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 

WITH SKKTOHK.S OF HPAZILIAX LIFE, DURINO ELEVEN YEARS 
OF TRAA'EL. 

By H. W. bates, F.R.G.S, 

TJtird Kd'dlon^ with Illustrations. Post 8vo. Is. Qd. 

Formin,Lj the New Volume of ^furray’s Series of Popular Travels and Adventures. 


SIGNS AND WONDERS IN THE LAND OF HAM. 

A DH^tiiirrioN of the Ten Plagves of Egypt, with Ancient 
AND Modern Parallels and Illustrations. 

By Rev. THOMAS S. MILLINGTOxNT, 

Vicar of Woodhouso Eaves, Loughborough. 

With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ The idea of this volume is well conceived, the ohject being to gather up from fragmentary 
records illustrations and contirmations of the truth of the Scripture narrative of the Exodus of 
Israel, and the result is a very serviceable and interesting commentary for popular use on this 
portion of God’s Word."~6’/imfMy> Oiserm*. 

“ An excellent example of a learned work in a popular form, exhibiting unmistakable signa 
of sound scholarship, accurate theological knowledge, and extensive research,”— CAurcA 
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MB. MUBBAT’S LIST OF NEW WOEKS. 


LECTURES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE. 

Bv H. F. TOZF.R, H A, P R.C S, 

Exeter Coll, Oxford ; Author of “ Rrsojirches in the Highlands of Turkey.” 

Post 8vo. 9^. 

‘‘The ohjeots of the work are to enable students to form a more real conception of the country 
from one who has travelled over most of it : to give a brief summary of the principal jdiysical 
conditions by which the Greeks weiv intlinmeed, and to sketch th(' connection of the geography 
and the hi8tbgr/’---4«/Aor‘« Preface. 


HORSE-SHOEING; 

A.S IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 

Bv WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 

Late of 10th Hu.csai-s. 

AVitli Coloured Plates and Woo<leuts. Post 8vo. 7s\ fd, 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 

EGYITIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, AND ROMAN. 

By SAMtEL BIRCK, LLD., F.S.A. 

Second Edition. With coloured Plate.s and 200 \Voo»leuts. 

Medium 8vo. 42.?. 

Uniform with “Marryat’s Modern Pottery," 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. 

By CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS. 

Eighth Tlmtsmul. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12?. 

AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS. 

A YEAR’.S WANDERINGS OVER UNTRODDEN GROUND FROM THE 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN TO THE RIO NEGRO. 

By CAPT. G. CHAWORTH MUSTERS, R.N. 

Stamd Edition.. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7>. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “ Murray’s Popular Travels ami Ailventnres.” 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OP NEW WORJKS. 
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THE PERSONAL LIFE OF GEORGE GROTE, 

HISTORIAN OF GREECE. 

CuMi’iLEi) Family DouumEaNTs, Puivate Memoranda, and Urioinal 
LE i rERS TO AND EROM VARIOUS FrIEND^. 

By MRS. GROTK 

Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


' THE GEOLOGICi^L EVIDENCES OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

INCLUDING AN OUTLINE OF GLACIAL POST-TEUTIARY GEOLOGY, 
AND REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 

WITH Nl'El’lAE r.EFEUENCE 10 MANV FIRST ARRF.AllANCE ON TUE EARTH. 

By sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 

^ Fourth Edition, Revised. Illustrations. 8vo. 145, 

“TlicFiK>r Part Is devoted to the ‘ Of.olooiual Mi'morials of Man.’ 

“The Seuond Part on the ‘(il\(I\e Period’ bfurs strictly on the question 
whetlier man is pre-glacial or post-glacial. 

“The Third Part treats of the ‘Ouk.in of Simmies’ with reference to ‘Man’.s 
Plaue in Nature.’ ’’—A lU/ou-’s Pre/rtce. 


SOCIETY IN FRANCE BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1789. 

AND ON THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THAT EVENT. 

By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 

Member of the French Academy. 

Translated bt HENRY REEVE, D.C.L. 

Nm EdUim, containing Additional Chapters. 8vo. 14». 


NOTES OF THOUGHT. 

Br THE LATE CHARLES BUXTON, M.P. 

Preceded by a Biographical Sketch. By REV. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, M.A. 
Portrait, Crown 8 vo. IO5. 
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ME. MURRAY’S LIST OP NEW WORKS. 


HANDBOOK TO THE WELSH CATHEDRALS. 

LIAKDAFF, ST. DAVID’S, BANGOR, AND ST. ASAFir. 

By K J. king, RA. 

iilabonvti' Illubtratioiis from uri^'iiuil Drawiii^^s and PJiotogrnjdLs. C'ro'*"n 8vo. 15.s. 

COMPLETING IHK rATFIEORAIS OF KNl.l.ANI) AM) WALE«. 


LETTERS, LECTURES, AND REVIEWS. 

Lwh-ding the PHRONTISTERION, ok OXFORD i-V the ISth CENTURY. 

By H. L. MANSEL, D.D., 

Late Dean of St. Paul’s, and Autliur of ** The Limits of lloliirioUH Thouglit Examined.'' 

Edited bt HENRY W. CHANDLER, M.A., 

renibroke Cdlcgc, Oxford. 

8vo. 12 j. 

RECORDS OF THE ROCKS; 

A SERIES OF ^OTES ON 

THE GEOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, AND ANTIQUITIES OF NORTH 
AND SOUTH WALES, DEVON, AND CORNWALL. 

By REV. W. S. SYMONDS, F.G.S. 

With nnmeroiiij Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Vln. 


THE TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL TO SPEECH. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS (»F THE POWER OF SPEECH IN 
THE CASE OF "THE AFKIC.VN CONFKS,SOHS." 

By the HOX. EDWARD 'nVI.SLETOX. 

Post 8vo. 6'. 

ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

ANALYZED, TRANSLATED, AND COMMENTED Ul’ON. 


Br THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALOARRES, 

Author of “ Lire* <A the Lindiwj^a,** ** IV(^*ialon hy Aotak^mLiu/’ A:** 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NliW AVORKS. 
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THE LONGEVITY OF MAN; ITS FACTS AND 
ITS FICTIONS. 

I.V(’Lii)iNo AN Enquiry into some of the more Eemarkaule Instances, and 
J-' rooKsTi^s FOR Testing Reputed Cases, Illustrated by Examples. 

By william J. THOMS, F.S.A. 

Deputy Librarian, House of Lords. 

Post 8 VO. 10,v. C,(K 

THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
EARL OF ELGIN, 

OOVERMOH OF CANADA, UIUTI.SII ENVOY TO CHINA, AND 
(:0VF:I!N0I!-GENEI!AL of INDIA. 

Eoitkd dy THEODORE WALROND, C.R. 

Edition. 8vo. 145. 


THE EASTERN CAUCASUS, THE CASPIAN, 
AND BLACK SEAS. 

^ AND THE FRONTIERS of PERSIA and TCRKEY. 

By LIEUT.-GEN. SIR ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME, K,C.B. 

Map niul Illustrations. 8vo. 18 ,l 
^ 

THE BENGAL FAMINE. 

HOAV IT MILL 1!E MET, AND ROM' TO PREVENT FUTURE FAMINE 

IN INDIA. 

RY SIR IJARTLE FRERK, O.C.S.I., K.U.R, D.C.L, 

^ Moiubcr of tUo Indian Uonncll. 

With Ma)w. CiMwn 8vo. r»s, 
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ME. MUERAY’S LIST OP NEW WORKS. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO 
THE PRINCE CONSORT AT KENSINGTO: 

Illi'stkated by *24 Eiigi-aviiigs in Line, Mezzotint, Colours, and Wood, of the 
inent, its Architecture, Decorations; Sculptured Groups, Statues, Mosaics, Meta] 
Ac., designed aud executed by the most eminent British artists. With l^scriptivi 

By DOYNE C. bell. 

Folio. A‘1‘2 12s., or Copits /// fidl hiontrco, AlS 18.v. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF 
THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALE 

AVITH SELECTIONS FROM HER CORRESPONDENCE AND 0TB 
CN PUBLISH ED PAPERS. 

BY THE LADY HOSE WEIGALL 

New Edition. An Original Portrait by Stewart. Post Svo. S*’. 6d, 


ROMANO LAVO-LIL; 

WORD-BOOK OF THE ROMANV, UK ENGLISH GYPSY LANGi 

V’ith many pieces in Gyi’.sy illustrative of the w'ay of speaking and thinking 
IXGLisii Gvi’SiK.s; also Si’Lcimens of their Poktuv, and an Account of 
or places inhabited by them, &:c. 

By GEOIUiE BO BROW, 

Author of “The (Jj’psic.s of “ The Bible in Spain,” 4:c. 

Post Svo. lOv. Cd. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, FROM EAf 
LIFE TO OLD AGE. 



Bt MARY SOMERVILLE. 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HER CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ediied by her Daughter. 

Foxirih Tlvounand, PoHrait. Crown Svo. 125 . 


BRADllURr, AONEW, A fO., PRINTF.IW, WfllTEFRIAR*. 




